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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


—— 


14, 1. 8, for “with” read “in” 

. 7,1. 4, after “ and” insert ‘for us” 

. 14, note 2, for “ grown” read “shrank up” 

. 17, side-note, for “ southern” read “ eastern ” 

27,1. 2 from bottom, for “ Motica” read ‘‘ Motyca”’ 
. 35, note. See Additions and Corrections to vol. i. 

. 41, 1. 15, for “ house” read ‘‘ church ” 

. 43, note 2, for ‘“‘appear” read “ appears ” 


sedty ds es. 


. 46, 1. 3, for ‘“‘ homeward ”’ read ‘‘ honoured” 

p. 66, 1. 5 from bottom. Iam not sure that I have, either here or at p. 80, 
brought out so clearly as I ought that at Akragas there was an akropolis 
within an akropolis. The original city, the present Girgenti, became the 
akropolis of the enlarged city. But there is a distinct akropolis within this, 
namely the height once occupied by the temple of Zeus Atabyrios, and now 
by the church of Saint Gerlandus. This must have been the akropolis of the 
original city, and it was doubtless its wall which Phalaris had to build. 

p- 73, 1. 8 from bottom. I ought to have mentioned the strange story 
preserved by Athénaios (xiii. 78), according to which Apollén (as in the case 
of Croesus in Herodotus, i.gi) procured for Phalaris an extension of life (perhaps 
for two years) on account of his mercy to Chariton and Melanippos ; 6:0 «at 
6 “ATod\Awy Hodels emt TOUTOIs GvaBorty TO OavaTov TS Padrdpibks Exapicato. So 
Souidas in dvaBod7n (see also both him and Hésychios in @dAapis) ; AidAravés* 
Aofias 5 kal Zevs tatip avaBorrjyv Oavatrov éynpicavto Padrapid: é7y Svo avd wy 
Hpéepas Xapitwvi cal MeAavinmw mpoonvéxeyn. I do not understand this last, and 
there seems to be nothing like it in Allian as we have him, though both he 
and Athénaios quote the Pythian oracle in praise of the pair. 

p- 80, note, for ‘‘ Citta” read “ Citta” 

p. 101, 1. 4 from bottom, for ‘‘ Milytids ” read “‘ Mylétids ” 

p- 104, side-note, dele “B.C. 557 

p. 120, 1. 12, for “‘ south-west ” read ‘‘ south-east ” 

p- 122, 1. 6 from bottom. Or did the priesthood anyhow pass to the second 
son? Of the four sons of Deinomenés the eldest is called from the city, the 
second from the ancestral rites, “Iépwy from iepa (see p. 233). In the names 
of the other two brothers there is nothing remarkable. 

p. 127, 1. 3 from bottom, dele “ all” 

p. 144, 1. 11. So I understand the scholiast at the beginning of the second 
Olympic ode, as it stands in Boeckh, ii. 58 ; Kat adros 5¢ 6 Onpwy Tv MoAugHAou 
TOU ddeAGod “Iépwvos Eynue Ovyarépa, Kaba dno Tivaos. He mentions that 
some manuscripts give her a name MoAvéév7, which seems made out of the 
name of her father. But in the new edition of the Scholia by Abel (Berlin, 
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1891), i. 106, the reading is quite different ; kat airos 6 ©npwy tiv TloAvGqzAou 
ddeApny Kat ‘lépwros éynpe, Kaba pyot Tiwaos. This is another story; but Abel 
quotes manuscripts as reading 6 Onpwy tiv TloAu(HAov adeAgiy kal “‘Iépwvos 
eynue Ovyatépa, out of which it is hard to make anything. I believe all these 
diversities are matter of pleasant amusement to editors ; but they are serious 
for those who wish to get at the facts, even on small points. 

p.150,1.9. His real name was ‘“‘ Mamercus,” not ‘‘Mamertinus”: see 
p. 507. I should never have thought of looking in Proklos, if Mr. Bury had 
not sent me to him. 

p.152,].48. Refer to Pausanias, ili. 19.11, and in note 2 for “352” read “552” 

p. 156, note 4, for mov7@ read mévTw. 

p. 157, 1. 4 from bottom. ‘ Eleia” is hardly a proper Greek form. The 
true name on the coins is TEAH, most likely for FEAH, as in the Latin 
forms. 

p. 174, 1. 10, for “‘ seems ” read ‘‘ seem ”’ 

p- 184, 1. 2 from bottom, for “‘ father-in-law ” read “‘ son-in-law ” 

p. 203, 1. 8, after “ Imperator” add ‘‘and Pater Patrice.” Compare the 
last cases of King Henry of Saxony and his son Otto the Great, not yet 
crowned Emperor, Widukind, i. 39, iii. 49. Henry is also “ rerum dominus.” 

p- 211, 1.6. There is a little difficulty in reconciling this account of the 
Greek temples at Carthage with what Diodéros says later (xiv. 77) about 
the introduction of the worship of the goddesses at Carthage in B.c. 396. It 
is there spoken of as something quite new at that time. The foreign rites 
may have been disused and forgotten between the two times. 

p. 231, note 2. Is it possible that the confusion is not between Gelén and 
Thérén, but between Gelon and Gellias? See below, p. 393. Gellias had a 
kohvpB7 Opa; but it was for holding wine. 

p. 242, note 3, for “ Flack ” read ‘‘ Flach ”’ 

p. 246, 1. 2 from bottom. This action of Themistoklés is taken for granted 
by H. Nissen, Der Ausbruch des peloponnesischen Krieges in Sybel’s 
Historische Zeitschrift, 1889, p. 392. 

p. 249, l. 5, dele comma after “ first ” 

p. 260, side-note, before “ story of Skopas” insert ‘ his epinikian odes ” 

p- 274, note 4, for “ where ” read ‘‘ while” 

p-. 278, side-note, spoken of in p. 420. 

p- 283, note 4. I meant a Sikel element really drawn from Sikel traditions, 
not such a Sikel element in Greek comedy as that spoken of in p. 420. 

p. 284, 1. 6 from bottom. Some certainly, if I am right in the guess which 
I ventured in p. 418; but nothing like so much as we get from Aristophanés. 

p- 322, note 2, for xaro.miabévTas read KaroKiabErTes. 

p- 349. On the senate of a thousand, see Appendix [X, XX VIII, pp. 490, 561. 

p- 352, 1. 8, for “ there is no choice” read “ the only choice is ” 

p. 391, note. We get the same saying, with a change of place and person, 
in Plutarch, de Cupid. Divit.; tots pév ob ‘Podiouvs 6 SrpardviKos éméonanpev 
eis TOAUTEAELAY, olKoSopely pev Ws GPavarous Aéywr, dWwvety 5e ws dAryoXpovious, 

p. 399, note 1. The fame of the Sicilian swine was of old standing. Athen. 
xii. 57; KaAvros 6 ’ApiotorcAukos év Tois mepl MiAgrov ToAvepatn pyot 7ov 
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Sapiov rvpavvov bro tpuphs Ta wavraxddev ouvayew, Kuvas pev ef "Hreipov, 
aiyas 5¢ é SKvpov, ex 5& MiAqrou mpdBata, bs 8 ex SuKedéLas. 

p. 410, 1.6. These I saw for the first time this year (1890). There is a 
short account of them by Professor Salinas in the Atti della Reale Accademia 
dei Lincei (Notizie degli Scavi), 1888, p. 601. But there is no ground-plan 
showing their position on the hill; so I am unhappily unable to show them in 
my own plan of Selinous. 

p. 417, 1.15. There is another place in Euripidés that I ought to have 
referred to, namely Pheenisse, 202, where the chorus of Pheenician maidens 
are made to say ; 

Tupiov ofa Autovo’ eBay 

axpodina Aofia 

Powicoas amd vacov 

*Idviov KaTa TOVvTOV éAa- 

Ta TAEVOaCA TEpippUTwY 

tmép dkaprictav Tediov 

Sucerias Zepipov mvoats 

inmevoavTos. 
I am told, while in the act of correcting these corrections, that the very last 
thing guessed at is that the chorus came, not from Old Pheenicia but from 
Sicily, @owiooas dd vaoov. I should find it rather hard to believe that 
Tvpioy ofSua can mean anything in Sicily, or that anybody would call Sicily 
a Pheenician island. Least of all would Euripidés or anybody in his time, 
when the Pheenician side of Sicily was certainly not that which was prominent 
in Athenian thoughts. But the mention of Sicily, dragged in in this wonder- 
ful way, is one of the many signs how great a place our island just then held 
in the Athenian mind. Some remarkable things will be found in the scholia 
and in Paley’s commentary on the text. The oddest perhaps is that Siedia 
does not mean Sicily. uceAliay be elvar puxpay vyjoov peragd Xadxidos Kat 
AviAidos; Tavtny 5¢ dkaproy eipnobat, mapaBaddAopérvny TH peyadn vyow kal 
modvuKapmm Sixedia (cf. the ZieAia Addos in vol.i. p. 487, and Stephen of 
Byzantium also says; é€o7t kal GAAn SineAia kata Tv Tedotdvynoov). We 
read also; dxdpmota 5é media of ev TA ToAvVKapTa, of 6€ TA Oaracota Tebia, 
6 €o7t Ta dKapta, ws Tov Kal aTpvyeTos AéyeTar. So Paley quotes more modern 
commentators as taking the dxapmora media to mean the sea around Sicily, 
mepippyta (see vol. i. p. 457) being, one must suppose, taken as active. 
Looking at the artificial way in which the tragedians write and their fondness 
for bringing in dark allusions to their own times, I should venture to para- 
phrase repipputa axépmorta media something in this way; “ The plains of the 
island of Sicily, now, in the days of Eteoklés and Polyneikés, not cultivated, 
but which, by the time Euripidés can bring the story on the Athenian stage, 
will have become very fruitful indeed.” It is just the same notion as the 
passage in the Kykléps quoted in p. 418. 

The notable point after all is that Zephyros or any other wind should have 
blown Sicily into a place in a story where it was not the least wanted. 
Alkibiadés could have told the reason. 

p- 421, 1. 5 from bottom. See Additions and Corrections to vol. i. p. 535. 

p- 425, 1. 9 from bottom. H. Nissen, in the article already quoted (p. 393), 
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points out the chronological confusion of Diodéros, who places these prepara- 
tions in 439. according to his reckoning of archons, and in 446, according to his 
reckoning of consuls. I took the former date, because the archons are more 
likely to be right than the consuls, and because all this is not likely to have 
happened before the death of Ducetius. But when I come to my third 
volume, I shall have to consider whether Nissen may not be right in suggest- 
ing a still later date. Diodéros is careless in these matters; still it is hard to 
sneer at him as “‘ der Schwachkopf,” and to say that he shuffles his dates like 
a pack of cards. But for the despised ‘‘ Schwachkopf,” Nissen would never 
have heard of ‘‘ der Aufstand der Sikeler,” of which he speaks in the same page. 

p- 428, 1. 3 from bottom, for “must, like Thucydides, have” read “ had, 
like Thucydides,” 

p- 431, 1. 5 from bottom. It does just come into one’s head whether lian 
or the writer whom he copied might by éyxwpios BaciAe’s have meant a Sikel 
king. This view of our Pollis would save some trouble; but it would hardly 
fit in with the other descriptions which seem certainly to imply a Syracusan. 

p. 445, l. 24. This reckoning of Plutarch leaves out Epipolai, or so much 
of it as was not Tycha or Temenités, as part of the city. And indeed when 
we come to the story of Marcellus, we shall see that it was hardly looked on 
as such. Dionysios had fenced it in for military reasons, but it was not thickly 
inhabited like Ortygia and Lower Achradina. 

p. 466, 1.15 from bottom. This article of Souidas, like many others, is 
copied from Hésychios of Milétos. The remarks therefore about the forged 
letters at the bottom of p. 469 belong to Hésychios and not to Souidas. Now 
as nobody seems to place Hésychios much later than the reign of Justinian, 
while some, as Souidas himself (in “Hovyxios), place him as early as that of 
Anastasius, this is important for the date of the forgery. 

p- 476, 1. 2 from bottom, for “‘ Flea” read “ Hyelé.” See on p. 157. 

p. 478, l. 15. I do not think that the value of this distinctly historical 
statement put into the mouth of Gelén is at all affected by the estimate which 
we may form of the story of the embassy generally. It is clearly meant to be a 
narrative of facts, quite unlike the flourishes about Agamemnon and Menestheus. 

p- 478, 1. 13 from bottom, for ‘“‘argument” read ‘‘an argument ” 

p- 494, 1. 19. This combined citizenship of Syracuse and Attna is the more 
to be noticed when we see how completely their native Gela had passed away 
from both Hierén and Chromios as conceived by their poet. 

p- 546, 1. 7, for “ Maiandros”’ read ‘‘ Maiandrios ” 

p. 549, l. 16 from bottom, after ‘‘ gives”’ read “ Krastos ” 

p- 551, 1. 15 from bottom, after “ war” insert “ of ” 

Pp. 553, l. 9 from bottom. The words are 76 5é ypuotioy éfnn[ovra 7 laddvTwy 
[é]uev. Can this mean gold to the amount of sixty talents of silver? 

p. 562, 1. 15. The story about jumping into the crater and about the shoe 
is also told by Hésychios of Milétos, and is copied from him by Souidas ; 
émel 5é ynparos éyeveTo, viKTwp eppipey EavTov eis KpatHpa mupds, WoTE pr 
pavjva: avTov 76 capa: Kal ovTws amwAETO, TOV Gavdadiov avToU éxBpacbevTos 
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THE FIRST AGE OF THE SICILIAN GREEKS. 
B.C. 735-480 7. 
a early days of the Greek colonies in Sicily were Early 


prosperity 


a time of remarkable prosperity. This prosperity they 6¢ the 
shared with the Greek settlements in other parts, both Greek 


; colonies. 
with their own neighbours in Italy and with the more 


distant settlements in Asia. We are so apt to concentrate 
our whole attention on two or three centuries of Greek 
history to the neglect of those before and after them, and 
in those chosen centuries the cities of old Greece are so 
conspicuously the centre of the story, that we find it 
a little hard to call up the time when it was other- 


wise. Yet beyond doubt there was a time when Milétos in They out- 


es ; trip th 
Asia and Sybaris in Italy stood in some points before any sere 


city of Peloponnésos or Northern Greece. They could not St°** 


1 We are still without any continuous narrative, good or bad; contem- 
porary or otherwise. The books of Diodéros which dealt with these times 
are lost along with the earlier authorities on which they were founded. 
We have therefore still to patch up everything from fragments and casual 
notices. But towards the end of our period we begin to get casual notices 
of much higher value than before. For the expedition of Dérieus and for 
the rise of the Deinomenid dynasty at Syracuse we have narratives in the 
fifth and seventh books of Herodotus, which, if not strictly continuous and 
not strictly contemporary, come much nearer to those characters than any- 
thing that we have had hitherto (see vol. i. p. 455). Herodotus, born 
during the life-time of Hierén, might easily have talked to men who 
remembered the rise of Hippokratés. Earlier too than Herodotus, we have 
the many references to Sicilian matters in the odes of Pindar, and also 
the comments of his scholiasts, whatever value we set upon them. See 
vol. i. p. 458. 
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liot cities 
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rival Athens or Argos in traditional and religious honour, 
but they surpassed them in the more tangible results of 
wide commerce and wide dominion. Nor is there any 
reason to think that, in the great days of Milétos and 
Sybaris, any city of Greek Sicily stood quite on their level. 
The highest greatness of Syracuse and Akragas belongs to 
a time when the greatness of Milétos had passed away 
and when Sybaris had ceased to be. The Greek cities of 


in the sixth Sicily were undoubtedly prosperous in the sixth century 


century 
B, C, 


Advan- 
tages of 
the colo- 
nial posi- 
tion. 


Power of 
expansion, 


before Christ ; but they were far more prosperous in the 
fifth. And with the greatest of Sikeliot cities, the 
time, not of freedom, not of the truest prosperity, but 
of the highest position in Hellas and the world, comes 
later still. It was in the fourth century that Syracuse 
outshone all other European cities. And that was a 
time when none of the other Sikeliot and Italiot cities 
held the same relative position in the world which they 
had once held. Syracuse rose in truth very largely by the 
misfortunes of her neighbours. 

Many causes combined to bring about this remarkable 
early prosperity of the Greek colonial cities, and of the 
Sikeliot cities among them. One chief cause doubtless 
was the fact that they were colonial cities. A colony of 
the Greek fashion is likely to owe its origin to a burst of 
energy which, if the site and other circumstances of the 
new settlement are favourable, is likely to carry it, for a 
while at least,to a greater height of prosperity than its own 
metropolis or than any other of the elder cities. A city of 
old Greece was in its own nature straitened by its position. 
It could not enlarge its borders or extend its dominion, 
except at the cost of other Greek cities. The colony had 
a new world opened to it. Planted almost of necessity in its 
first days as an outpost of Hellenic life, it could expand 
itself almost at pleasure, whether for purposes of trade or 
dominion, among either barbarian friends or barbarian 
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subjects. The gradual planting of other colonies might cuap. v. 
bring it to the condition of the cities of old Greece by 
hemming it in with Greek neighbours. But, in the West 

at least, this process was never thoroughly carried out. Any 

Greek city of Sicily or Italy kept a wider field for growth 

than belonged to any of the elder cities, ven along the 

coast the cities were not so thick together, and the Greek 
settlement was seldom altogether hemmed in by other 

Greek settlements. Its inland neighbours were sure to be 
barbarians. In Sicily at least these barbarian neighbours Relation to 


barb 
were neither savages doomed to die out before the face of oe 


civilization nor yet powerful neighbours who threatened >°™*: 
the existence or the independence of the Greek settlements. 

The Sikels, with whom the Greek settlers had most to 

deal, were just in that state which made them useful sub- 

jects. The Pheenicians of the island, withdrawing before 

the Greeks to their own western settlements, in no way 
threatened the Greeks, and they seem to have had but 

small dealings with them. The Sikeliot cities, planted Advan- 
in an island continent, combined to a great extent the the Sike- 
advantages of land and of sea powers. The coast, with 2°? “Hes 
its havens, opened to them a wide trade, largely with 
newly opened regions. And, unlike those seafaring cities 

which were planted on some rocky and barren island, 

they could each occupy a territory greater than commonly 

fell to the lot of a Greek city, a territory renowned for 

its fruitfulness and abounding in good things of every 

kind. Everything combined to raise the Sikeliot cities, 

like the Greek colonial cities generally, to a high pitch 

of prosperity at an early stage of their life as common- 
wealths. 

But if for a while the cities of colonial Hellas outstripped Freedom 
those of the motherland, it was only for a while. Neither aa 
their political freedom nor their material prosperity was ae 
so lasting. The kindliest soil for Greek life was after all odes 
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remains 
Greek. 


Dying out 
of Greek 
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to be found in Greece itself. Down to the latest times, 
however fallen from its old greatness Greece may have been, 
it has still remained Greek. No foreign conquest, no 
foreign settlement, has, in Greece itself, ever rooted out 
the Greek tongue and Greek national memories. But the 
colonies of Greece have ceased to be Greek for ages. The 
change 1s more instructive in the Western colonies with 
which we have to deal than with those of the Hast. In 


life in East these last Greek life has to a great extent been simply 


and West. 


Sicily 
ceases to 


be Greek. 


Barbarian 
neigh- 
bours ; 


in Sicily ; 


in Asia; 


elsewhere 
in Europe. 


rooted out. So it has been largely in Asia Minor; but 
where Greek life has not been so rooted out, it remains. 
Much has become Turkish, but what has not become Turkish 
remains Greek. In the West, on the other hand, in Sicily 
most conspicuously, Greek life has never been rooted out 
by barbarians. It lived through Pheenician and Saracen 
invasions ; it has simply given way to influences of other 
kinds, but to influences which are European and not bar- 
barian. Sicily finally ceased to be a Greek land through 
influences from the neighbouring mainland. Its Greek 
element, after widening and falling back for so many ages, 
after holding up against so many barbarian enemies, at 
last gave way step by step to the subtle imfluence of the 
Lombard followers of the Norman princes. 

The Sikeliot colonies for some centuries after their 
foundation enjoyed one special advantage in being alto- 
gether free from dangerous neighbours?. In this they 
differed from nearly all the Greek colonies elsewhere. The 
settlements in Asia were exposed to the attacks of the 
great Asiatic powers. They were subdued by the Lydian 
and the Persian, as they were subdued in after days by 
the Saracen and the Turk. ‘The settlements north of the 
Euxine had to keep up a constant struggle against bar- 
barian enemies who threatened, as the Lydian and the 


1 See vol. i. p. 17. 
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Persian did not, the utter destruction of Hellenic life. In 
Gaul, on the other hand, the Greek colonies were planted 
among: barbarians who, instead of threatening the destruc- 
tion of Hellenic life, largely looked up to the Greeks as 


or 
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their teachers. Massalia has a life of more unbroken Massalia. 


prosperity than any other city of Greek foundation; but 
it has for ages ceased to be Greek, not by the rooting 
up of Hellenic life, but by influences of the same kind 
as those to which Hellenic hfe gave way in Sicily. But 
the most instructive comparison in this matter lies be- 
tween Sicily and Italy. After the Phcenician settlers 
in Sicily withdrew before the Greeks, the Greeks had 
practically to deal only with the native races, Sikels and 
Sikans. Neither of these were dangerous. The Greek 
settlement came at a time when the developement of 
Sikel nationality had hardly begun. The people who 
might otherwise have grown into the fellows of Samnites, 
Latins, or even Romans, were thus checked in their native 
growth and stood ready for Greek assimilation. No bar- 
barian neighbour threatened the Sikeliot cities till the 
Pheenician settlements in the island, hitherto harmless, 
passed under the dominion of the great and enterprising 
Carthage. In Italy, on the other hand, the beginnings 
were much the same as in Sicily. The Italiot cities were 
planted among people in much the same case as the natives 
of Sicily, some of them of the same Sikel race. Assimila- 
tion on a great scale began earlier in Italy than it did in 
Sicily. The shape of the country allowed it. More than 
one Greek city of Italy was able to spread its dominion 
from sea to sea, which no city of Sicily could do in the 
same sense. And with the dominion, say of Sybaris, 
its influence, its speech, its general culture, spread faster 
over the narrow peninsula which was concerned, than it 
ever could over the solid mainland of Sicily. It was Greek 
Italy, not Greek Sicily, which so early won for a season 


Compari- 


son of 
Sicily and 
ltaly. 


Assimila- 
tion in 


Italy. 
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the name of the Greater Greece!, In that name Sicily had 
no share; neither in Sicily nor elsewhere could Greece in 
the same way spread herself from the one sea to the other. 
But this was only for a season; the name of the Greater 
Greece is everywhere spoken of as a name which has 
passed away. It passed away because there was in Italy, 
what there was not in Sicily, a background of nations of 
the same stock as those which came so easily under Greek 
dominion and Greek culture, but which were not to be 
won over in the same way. While Sikels and Messapians 
were becoming: hellenized, Samnites and Lucanians were 
crowing up with a strictly Italian growth. Of these the 
Lucanians were to become the most deadly enemies of the 
Greek name in Italy, enemies who cut Hellas short in Italy 
in a way which in Sicily no native race ever tried to do, 
and which even Carthage herself never did so thoroughly. 

It thus came about that for a short season the Italiot 
cities were yet more prosperous than the Sikeliot, but that 
they had more dangerous neighbours before whom their 
prosperity began to give way earlier. In Sicily the general 
prosperity of the island reaches to the second Carthaginian 
invasion at the end of the fifth century before Christ. 
The invasion at the beginning of that century did not do 
any serious damage to the well-being of Sicily. It was 
beaten back, and the land had a respite from Carthaginian 
attack for full seventy years. Still the first attack marks 
an epoch ; it was the beginning and the earnest of what 
was to come. It falls in also in point of time with im- 
portant revolutions in the political state of several of the 


1 See vol. i. pp. 17, 20. The only place I know where the name Magna 
Grecia, or anything equivalent to it, is so used as to take in Sicily is in 
Strabo, vi. 1. 2, where he says of the Greeks of Italy that éat rocovrov 
nvénvto wore Tiv peyaAdny ‘EAAdba TavTHy é€dXeyov Kal THY Sikediav. Every- 
where else the name seems to be confined to Italy. But there is something 
odd when Himerios (Or. xi. § 1), in a panegyric on the Ionians, says émAevoav 
5é “Idviov, TIv SiKeAlav oikiCovtes Kai Tovs Irad@v Sdpovs ‘“EAAGSa KANOQVAL 
TH Tvdayopov yAwoon Karédegay. 
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Sikeliot cities. The seventy years between the two inva- cuar. v. 
sions is a time which has quite another character from the salah es 
earlier time. It has another character in itself, and it has respite. 
another character through our far greater knowledge of it. as 1 
And again, the first Carthaginian invasion of Sicily, Import- 
though to Sicily itself of much less importance than the reget 
second, holds a higher place in the history of the world. It Ae ek 
has its place in a great drama to which belong some of the 

most famous events that the pen of man has ever recorded, 

the events which formed the most brilliant period of old 
Greece and which enabled the motherland to outshine her 


children. The enterprise of the first Hamilkar has its Its rela- 


° : tion to the 
place in the same tale as the enterprise of Xerxes. Both persian in- 

; ‘ : ; vasion of 
are alike part of that great barbarian advance, when the Gro... 


enemies from the East and from the West set forth, with 
a common purpose, to quench the light and the life of 
Hellas at both ends. Whether true or false as a state- 
ment of fact, there was the truest meaning in the far- 
spread belief that the great salvation of Salamis and the 
great salvation of Himera were wrought on the same day. 
Our first resting-place then will be the first Carthaginian It marks 


: , see a a the end of 
invasion of Sicily, the war of Hamilkar and Gelon. Im our first 


purely Syracusan history it might be more natural to Ped 
halt at the rise of the dynasty which Gelén in that war 
raised to the highest pitch of glory. And the rise and fall 
of that dynasty are undoubtedly among the great land- 
marks of Sicilian history. But in Sicilian history, looked 
at in its relation to cecumenical history, looked at as a con- 
tribution to the history of that undying strife in which 
the day of Himera was one of the brightest days, the first 
ereat struggle with the Punic enemy is a greater land- 
mark still. To do justice to its greatness we must be 
content to split asunder the history of the Demomenid 
dynasty, in itself a compact story. We must carry on 
the first stage of our tale to the greatest exploit of Gelon, 
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the exploit which makes us almost unwilling to set his 
name in the roll-call of the tyrants. 


$1. Lhe Affacrs of Syracuse to the Beginning of the 
Deinomenid Dynasty. B.C. 734-495. 


The position of Syracuse in Sicily was, as we have once 
or twice noticed, a special one. We must indeed not be 
led astray by impressions drawn from later times. As we 
are often tempted to mistake the history of Athens for the 
history of Greece, so we are sometimes tempted to mistake 
the history of Syracuse for the history of Sicily. Syra- 
cuse was for so long a time the actual head of Sicily, 
before that time it had been so long mcomparably the 
greatest city of Sicily, that it needs an effort to carry our- 
selves back to days when Syracuse was only one Sikeliot 
city among others, Yet from a very early time it stood 
first in some of the elements of greatness, and, scanty as 
are our notices of its political history, they are at least 
fuller than those that we have of other cities. We are led 
therefore to begin our sketch of this time at Syracuse 
rather than elsewhere. 


We are met at the threshold by a question which may 
seem strange in the case of any Sikeliot commonwealth. 
Did kings ever reign in Syracuse in days before she as yet 
had tyrants? Our temptation so to think is the exist- 
ence of several stray notices of a certain Pollis, who is 
spoken of as King of Syracuse. Nothing indeed is re- 
corded of his acts; the notice of him is of the most inci- 
dental kind. He is spoken of as having given his name 
to a kind of wine, and the singular circumstance is added 
that the King of Syracuse was a man of Argos. But it 
may be argued that the very oddness of the description, 

1 See Appendix I. 
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and the incidental way in which it comes in, look as if the cuap. v. 
story had some kind of foundation. And after all, the 
notion of an early Syracusan kingship may not be quite so 
absurd as it seems at first sight. We must remember Kingship 
how slowly the office and title of king died out in the ue 
Greek commonwealths. The kings of Sparta are known era: 
to all men, and as late as the Persian war Argos still had 
a kine who could claim to rank alongside of them. Even 
in democratic Athens, as in republican Rome, the kingly 
title lived on. At Rome it clave to an officer whose duties 
were purely religious ; at Athens it remained the style of Athens; 
one of the elective archons of the year. This seems to 
make it certain that the title must have been kept on, in 
some form or other, by the archons for life and for ten 
years who came before the yearly nine. In some of the Ephesos 
colonies the primitive kingship undoubtedly went on till a ee 
much later time?. The kings of Ephesos in the days of 
Strabo were purely nominal; but Kyréné still had real king's 
in the fifth century before Christ; there were not a few 
Greek kings in Cyprus, and Evagoras, champion of Hellas, 
claimed to treat with the Persian himself as a king with a 
king. Even in Sicily itself, long after any time to which Skythés 
we can assign Pollis, Herodotus, who does not use words cine ac 
at random, applies the kingly title to a ruler of Zanklé. 
At Corinth too, though assuredly Archias did not sail for Corinth ; 
Sicily as a king, and though he did not leave any real 
king behind him at Corinth, y.t the abolition of kingship 
in his city was then a very recent event, and the name B.c. ¢. 747. 
may well have lingered there as anywhere®. Nor is it 
wholly impossible that the circumstances of a new settle- 
ment may even have led to the revival or establishment 
of kingship. The tendency of a colony is to equality Possible 

5 ar : revival of 
among its original members; but in a young and strug- kingship 
in the 


gling settlement the necd may well be felt of a stronger Cyonies. 


1 See Appendix I. 2 See Appendix I, 
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executive than was needed in a city of old Greece. We 
have a parallel in the early history of our own people. The 
Jutish and Saxon leaders landed in Britain as heretogan 
and ealdormen; they took the kingly title—a title which 
always remained unknown on the Saxon mainland—for 
the first time on British ground. The same causes which 
before long made Sicily so fruitful in tyrants, which made 
the crop of them so much thicker in Sicily than it was in 
old Greece, may have led to the keeping on of the primitive 
kingship or to its revival while it had still not passed out 
of mind. The subject is not one on which we can pro- 
nounce with much certainty. If King Skythés of Zanklé 
and his acts rest on the authority of Herodotus, King 
Pollis of Syracuse is a far more shadowy beng. We 
know him only through his wine; we cannot say what he 
did or when he lived. But, as it would be dangerous to 
assert, it might be yet more dangerous to deny, the exist- 
ence either of the man or of his office. 

Pollis, if he lived and reigned at all, must have been a 
king of the old type, and not a tyrant. And such a king- 
ship would most likely lessen in authority im each genera- 
tion, and at last sink, as in so many other cities, into a 
venerable name. Such a kingship would in no way hinder 
the course of political affairs which was sure to take place 
in a city so placed as Syracuse, and which, as distinct 
evidence shows, did take place at Syracuse. The first 
tendencies of a colony are democratic. The name democracy 
was as yet unknown in Greece, because the controversies 
out of which it arose had hardly begun. But a practical 
democracy is the natural state of things for a new settle- 
ment in its first stage. That is to say, each settler claims 
a voice in the general assembly of the settlement; he 
claims also a share—not necessarily an equal share—in the 


* division of the land which the settlers take to themselves. 


This does not shut out a large measure of respect and 


POSITION OF THE OLD CITIZENS. +1 


preference for those who were of high birth—eupatridai cnar. v. 
or eorlas—in the old home; but it would seem to shut 

out the danger of any exclusive privileges on their part 

to the wrong of their comrades in the voyage and the 
settlement. 

But if a colony starts from a democratic beginning, Growth of 
nowhere is what we may call the aristocracy of elder set- pecans 
tlement so likely to grow up. The first settlers divide eee 
among themselves the land of which they take possession, 
save only so much as may be set aside as folkland for 
common purposes or as a sacred possession for the gods. 

For a while, as long as the settlement is weak and its New 
members few, they may welcome new-comers, to be en- ee 
dowed by fresh conquests at the cost of barbarian @ frst; 
neighbours. As soon as the new settlement feels itself 

strong, as soon as its numbers are large enough for the 

needs of an independent city, the citizens no longer wel- 

come partners in what they are beginning to look on as 

an exclusive possession. New settlers still come; to a 

eity with a great haven, enriched with the commerce of 

the seas, they are sure to flock in large numbers, But the afterwards 


Stra t ad- 
descendants of the elder settlers are no longer willing to Lees 


admit such new-comers to any share in their hereditary “ens. 
rights. The strangers may, if they please, sit down and 

dwell; they may buy and sell and get gain; but they 

must not look for a share in the lands of the city or 

for a vote in its assembly. The general law of Greek Nature of 
citizenship—one might say the general law of true citi- a 
zenship in all times and places—now comes in. This is 
the rule that citizenship can pass only either by descent 
from former citizens or by special grant of the citizen 
body. Mere residence goes for nothing ; the children of 
the stranger, even if they dwell in the city to the ninth 
and tenth generation, still remain strangers, unless citizen- 


ship is granted to them by a special vote as the reward of 
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some special service. The descendants of the first settlers, 
a pure democracy, it may be, among themselves, become 
an exclusive body as regards the new-comers and their 
descendants. As an exclusive body, they follow the law of 
all exclusive bodies; they lessen in numbers. Families 
of the favoured order die out, while the class that is shut 
out, enlarged by further batches of new-comers, grows in 
numbers, wealth, and importance. Settled on the soil, 
perhaps for several generations, they begin to look on it as 
their land and the land of their fathers, and to deem 
themselves no less its true people than those whose settle- 
ment was a few generations earlier. Yet, with so many 
ties to the city, they are still strangers in it, not sharing in 
its soil and having no voice in its affairs. Whether, in this 
particular case of Syracuse, they had further to bear any 
active oppression we cannot say. ‘The analogies of Rome 
and Athens suggest that it might be so; but we cannot 
aroue in all things from inland cities like Rome and 
Athens to Syracuse with her haven. But in any case the 
new-comers and their descendants deemed themselves the 
People—the Démos, the Plebs—of the Syracusan city. 
The descendants of Archias and his followers stood forth 
in their eyes as an exclusive and oligarchic body. Men 
of that body alone still held the landed property of the 
commonwealth; they alone held private estates; they 
alone enjoyed the use of the public folkland. As old 
houses died out, we know not how their lands were dis- 
posed of ; but assuredly in some way which profitted none 
but the members of the houses which still lived on. The 
old settlers then, d mocratic as they may have been at 
their starting, had, step by step, put on all the features of 
an aristocratic body, an exclusive class of landowners. 
Their position was marked by their name, which, whe- 
ther formally taken or not, whether given at first in 
honour or in hatred, is expressive indeed. They were 
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the Gamoroi, the men who had meted out the land among cuarp. v, 
them '. 

The unenfranchised multitude which had thus gathered Nature 
around the older possessors of the soil were at least per- ae 
sonally free. Whether all were of pure Greek blood may 
be doubted. If any Phenician element had lingered on 
from pre-Hellenic days, the revolution would hardly affect 
them. They would live on, if they were there at all, in Question 
the character of strangers, of Metockoi, half favoured, half kg 
feared. The gap between them and the Greek was Metothor. 
always so wide that we can hardly conceive any men of 
Pheenician race being present in Syracuse in any other 
character. We cannot conceive their.making their way 
into either the higher or the lower rank of citizenship 
i any Greek city. There were other barbarians, Euro- Position 
pean barbarians, who could do so with greater ease, as Se 
we find that they largely did in later times. But we 
may be sure that the excluded class at Syracuse was 
mainly Greek, and that, at this stage, if any who were 
not Greeks crept in unawares, they were at least not the 
Sikels of the Syracusan territory. These last had their 
place in the economy of the Syracusan commonwealth, but 
without being its members even in the lowest sense. 

Under the name of Kyl/yrioi, a name of uncertain origin, The Ky!ly- 
they dwelled in a position much like that of villainage on” 
the lands of the Syracusan landowners, ‘They are likened 
to the Helots of Laconia and to the Penests of Thessaly ®, 
But the Helots were Greeks as much as their masters ; 
the Penests were more truly so; a scrupulous genealogist 
might have called in question the right of the Thes- 
protian invaders of Thessaly to the Hellenic name. This Villainage. 
relation of villamage was a common one in the Greek 

colonies. The natives of the soil tilled the lands which 


? On the Tapdpo see Appendix II. 
? On the KvAAdpion see Appendix II, 
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had once belonged to their own people. They tilled 
them, perhaps not as the personal slaves of their intruding 
masters, but at any rate as owing them the service of men 
adscriptt glebe, bound to the soil by a servile tenure. They 
would most likely serve in war as light-armed troops, and 
in the later revolutions of Syracuse they might easily find 
their way within the ranks of citizenship. At present 
their condition is so low that they could, with perhaps 
some little exaggeration, be spoken of as the slaves of 
the Gamorot. But the same evidence shows that they 
were slaves who were not unwilling to rise against their 
masters, and whom the poorer freemen were not unwilling 
to welcome as helpers !. 

Beyond the general relations of these classes to one 
another, we hear little of the political affairs of Syracuse 
during this period. In one remarkable story, deeply 
interesting on another ground, we see the Gamoroi in 
peaceful action. We get a glimpse of their assembly, an 
assembly like that of the Curie at Rome or the Great 
Council at Venice, in which every member of the privileged 
order had a place”. That is to say, at Syracuse, as at 
Rome, though not as at Venice, it was the assembly of the 
body that once was the whole people, but which, now that 
another people had arisen round it, passed for the assembly 
of an oligarchy. In our story the Gamoroi sit as a court 
to judge a charge of sacrilege. The temple of Athéné, 
the temple whose columns still abide imbedded in the walls 
of the great church of Syracuse, was now in building. 
One Agathoklés, bearing a name afterwards so famous and 
terrible, had the care of the work, seemingly as contractor 


1 See Appendix IT. 

2 T believe I am old-fashioned about the Roman curie ; but I still see in 
them, at any rate in the only times with which I am now concerned, an 
assembly of an order which, originally the whole people, has gradually 


grown into an exclusive body. ‘ 
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for its building!. This kind of undertaking was looked cuar. v. 
on in the Greek cities as important and honourable. It was 

sought after, not always as a mere source of gain, but 

at least equally as a course of influence. We shall see Position 
that in some cases an employment of this kind on great els 
public works could even be turned into a path towards '°?*: 
tyranny”. We know that a liberal discharge of the duties 
undertaken towards the gods or towards the common- 

wealth might raise a whole gens in the general estimation 

of Greece’, and might lead to political results of no small 
moment. But Agathoklés seems not to have sought either 

power or honour, but ends of a purely private kind. Of the Agatho- 
stones which were hewn for the service of Athéné, he took eee 
the choicest to himself for the building of his own house. ‘2°: 
He paid the value; but the mere money payment did not 

satisfy the goddess; the stones designed for her service 

were hallowed, and should not have been turned aside to 

any private use. The divine wrath showed itself beyond 
dispute when Agathoklés and the house which he had thus 
sacrilegiously built were burned up by a thunderbolt. 

The Gamorot sat in judgement; the heirs of Agathoklés 
pleaded that, as he had paid the value of the stones, he 

had not defrauded the goddess, and was not a wrong-doer. 

But the Gamoroi judged otherwise. They decided that the Judgement 
property of Agathoklés should be confiscated to the com- ie 
monwealth—why did it not go to Athéné ?—and that the 


site of his house should be consecrated by the name of the 


+ This story comes from a fragment of the eighth book of Diodéros. 
Agathokles is described as émorarns aipeOels THs mept TOV vewy THs AOnvas 
oixodopias. The constitutional bit is this; of yewudpor éxpivay riv ovciay 
avTav Snpociay eivat, kaimep THY KANpovopwv SeKvudvTaY pndev eiAnddrov 
iepav Snuociwy xpnuatrwv. I do not see why Holm (G. S. i. 148) takes 
kAnpovopot to be the name of a magistracy; surely it simply means the 
heirs of Agathoklés. 

? As in the case of Phalaris in the next section. 

* See the story of the rebuilding of the Delphian temple by the 
Alkmaiénidai; Herod. v. 62. 
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cuar. v. Lmbrontaion, the Thunder-smitten, as a spot which might 
not be lawfully trodden by the foot of man. 


Sas yeae There is perhaps no other case in which we see this 
ments. | body, democratic on one side, oligarchic on the other, 
playing its ordinary part in ordinary times. Our other 
notices have to do with stirs and revolutions, or with 
the founding of settlements and outposts. The settle- 
ments founded by Syracuse, settlements not altogether 
deserving the name of colonies, form an important feature 
in its earliest history. They mark the peculiar character 
of the growth and the ambition of the city. The town 
itself does not grow, but its territory grows largely. 
We have seen that the geographical nature of Sicily al- 
lowed its cities to unite the character of land and sea 
powers in a way which could seldom be done either by 
the cities of old Greece or by the colonies in other parts 
eit of the Mediterranean. Syracuse, above all, aimed, early 
of Syra- in our story, at becoming what, according to the scale of 
os those days, was a great land-power with a large sea-board. 
Her home might be on an island in the sea, but her 
ambition was in no way confined to the eastern shore on 
which she was planted or to the shore of any part of the 
island. That Syracuse in after days, notwithstanding her 
unrivalled haven, was greater by land than by sea is clear 
from the language of her own statesman two hundred and 
fifty years later, when he contrasts his countrymen as 
landsmen with the sea-faring folk of Athens’. Syracuse 
from the beginning ruled over a land rich in those gifts of 
Démétér which in after-days made Sicily the granary of 
Rome, a land which the laureate of the Olympic victors 
marked as no less rich in flocks and in the horses of whose 
swiftness he sang, And she had every call to extend that 
rich dominion, Planted on the eastern side of Sicily, she 


1 ‘Thue, Vil, 21. ‘See. vol, a.ips 2. 
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had still been planted near enough to its southern point to cuap. v. 
dream of a dominion on both seas. She might hope for a 
territory on the coast that looked towards Libya as well 
as on the coast that looked towards Hellas. Her march Her steady 
to a dominion of this kind was steady, if not speedy; it eae 
was evidently kept ever in view for several generations. 
In this constant carrying of a single plan through the Compari- 
lives of many successive men, the Gamoroi of Syracuse Sracike 
went far to forestall the abiding policy of the Roman 
Senate, that policy which seems as if it were the work 
of an undying personal Rome rather than of a shifting 
assembly of mortal Romans. 

Of the advance of Syracusan dominion from Ortygia Advance 


: : ; : along the 
and its immediate neighbourhood along the eastern coast southern 


down to the south-eastern corner we have no record. °** 
We shall presently come to the record of its advance by a 
landward path to the coast of the southern sea. But we 
can hardly believe that the power of Syracuse reached very 
far inland till after the whole coast from Plémmyrion to 
Pachynos had been occupied. If for no other reason, it 
was expedient to keep Syracuse from being hemmed in to 
the south by any fresh Greek settlers on the unoccupied 
coast. The advance of Syracuse in this direction seems 
marked by two sites of very different kinds, Heléron on Outposts 
the sea-shore, and Neaiton, Netum, Noto, deep among the wae 
hills. Both have ceased to be inhabited; but the old *"- 
Noto lived on till the end of the seventeenth century, 
when it perished in the great earthquake which overthrew a.p. 1693. 
so many towns in this region, and which has often left 
only their sites occupied by modern buildings. Noto Old and | 
was rebuilt on another site several miles lower down the ee fe 
course of the Assinaros, the memorable stream which rises N° 
among the hills of the old Noto and flows far below the 
gleaming houses and churches of the new, The ancient 
Neaiton, we may be sure, was an old Sikel site, and it 
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has been thought that it went on as a Sikel town under 
Syracusan supremacy till we reach its first mention in 
history in the third century before Christ?. But surely 
Syracusan policy would hardly allow so much separate 
being as this to so strong a site in such a position. Of 
Heloron on the coast there is as little to say as of Neaiton 
among the hills?; but its importance is marked by the 
frequent mention of the road near the coast that led to it. 
Its ruins are still to be traced on a hill above the sea on 
the left bank of the river from which it takes its name. 
That river, the modern Tellaro, has received various 
epithets from the Latin poets. Its rush of waters is 
commemorated by one®. A seemingly opposite adjective 
applied to it by another * may describe its state when the 
whole of its wide bed, the rich valley which a third poet 
does not seruple to speak of as the Tempé of Heloros >, is 
overspread by its then necessarily shallow waters. Near 
the spot where the Helorine Tempé are spanned by the 
bridge and viaduct of the present road from Noto to 
Pachino, there remains one special monument of the days 
when Heldron was an inhabited town. In a bridge of 
stone which has now fallen in we can clearly see the con- 
struction, not of the real, but of the apparent arch. 

The object of these two settlements seems clear enough. 
Heloéron, whether it was, like Ortygia, a site from which 
Sikels had to be driven, or whether its Syracusan occupants 
were its first inhabitants, must have been a Syracusan 
settlement in the strictest sense. It was planted there to 


1 Schubring, Historisch-geographische Studien (Gela), p. 111. 
2 Skylax (13); meta 5€ tadra [Zupaxovoas] mddAus “EAwpov Kat Taxuvos 
dkpwrn piov. 
3 Silius, xiv. 269; ‘* Unde clamosus Helorus.” Cf. vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 
* Virgil, Ain, iii. 696 (after Arethousa) ; 
‘Inde 
Exsupero prepingue solum stagnantis Helori.” 
5 Ovid, Fast. iv. 477. See vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 
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occupy and to secure the coast. Neaiton, much more cuar. v. 
surely a spot wrested from the Sikel, was a landward 
outpost to defend Hel6ron and its district against the 
attacks of inland enemies. In these settlements, whose 
date is unknown but whose traces are there to speak for 
them, we see a policy which led to the later extension of 
Syracusan dominion in other directions. Syracuse, shut 
in to the north by the foundation of Megara and other 
Greek cities, had secured to herself all that part of her own 
coast which remained unoccupied. Her next ambition was Gradual 


. advance 
to spread her possessions over the whole south-eastern corner towards 


the south 
coast. 


of Sicily. She would be a power at once by land and by 
sea. But the work was to be done gradually; a settle- 
ment on the African sea was not to be attempted till the 
inland districts which came within such a scheme were 
fully secured. 

This was done by the planting of a series of outposts Series of 
spread over a period of sixty-five years. Seventy years een 
after the foundation of Syracuse came the settlement of B.c. 663. 
Akrai; twenty years later came that of Kasmenai; forty- 3. c. 643. 
five years later again that of the more famous Kamarina!. B.o. 598. 
Akrai, the eldest of the three settlements, was at once the Akrai ; 
nearest to Syracuse and the furthest inland. Its object its ob- 
clearly was to defend Syracuse and her home territory cae 
against attacks from the inland Sikels, while the common- 
wealth was engaged in more distant advances. The settle- 
ment was not strictly a colony”; it was not a distinct 
city; it was rather an outlying part of Syracuse itself, 
growing up on this separate spot. The inhabitants, of 
whatever class, doubtless kept the status of their own class 


1 The dates come from Thucydides, vi. 5. Cf. the Scholiast on Pindar, 
Ol) vi 16; FO: 

? Thucydides mentions the foundation of all three in the list of settle- 
ments ; but, while he gives the dates, he puts them after the cities, both 
dated and dateless. See vol. i. p. 586. Herodotus (vii. 155) says €« Kaopevns 
moAcos ; but just at that moment Kasmenai was a separate community. 
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in the Syracusan commonwealth. It is only when Sicily 
was a province that we find separate coins of Akrait, In 
better days the coinage of the place was that of Syracuse, 
and the few times that the place is mentioned in history it 


Position of appears as a mere outpost of Syracuse. The post chosen 


Akrai. 


Approach 
from Syra- 
cuse. 


for the settlement stands nearly due west from Syracuse, 
at a distance of about twenty-four English miles. It 
stands high, as its name speaks for it, and well among the 
hills. In its early days it must have looked forth on 
homes of the free Sikel on every inland side. But the 
eastward view is straight towards Syracuse, her harbour 
and her island; the settler on Akrai was not wholly 
severed from his native city. In clear weather the eye 
ean reach between the hills on either side, to the flat coast 
of the sea of Libya, to whose possession by Syracusan 
holders the winning of Akrai was the first step. The 
present approach from Syracuse is instructive in many 
ways. It leads through two widely different regions, and 
it helps us to put some of the main objects of Syracusan 
scenery into new groupings. As the ground rises, we 
better feel the wide extent of the southward plain which 
formed a chief part of the possessions of Syracuse. Its 
richness and its stoniness both come out. The gnarled 
olive-trees, with their fresh branches and seemingly dead 
trunks, dispute with the wheat-crops the possession of 
every inch of ground where the rugged limestone does not 
come to the surface. Presently we pass among the hills, 
mostly all but bare, pierced here and there by deep gorges 
where all the vegetable wealth of Sicily flourishes under 
their shelter. Nature and art between them have cut up 
the hillsides into terraces or lynches, and nowhere do we 
see more striking examples of the rugged roads of old 
times. The solid rock has been worn away by the passage 


1 Head, Historia Numorum, 103; Coins of Sicily, p. 2. Ihave seen them 
on the spot. 
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of hoofs and wheels, seemingly from the first days of Akrai. cuap. v. 
The hill itself, which became the special Syracusan out- The hill. 
post, is less of a peak than might have been looked for 

from the name. Spreading and massive, with a steep face 

to the south, it is parted from the opposite hill by a narrow 

dale. To the north it rises with a gradual slope, some 

way up which stands the representative of Akrai, the 
modern Palazzuolo ?. 

The ancient town stood on the top of the hill. The whole Buildings 
space is too wide to have been ever covered by the buildings pres 
of Akrai; unluckily no traces of the walls are left to enable 
us to trace out its exact extent. Its chief buildings at 
least, the greater and the lesser theatre, the slight signs 
of the akropolis above them, stood on the side looking 
towards the mother city. But the other sides, looking out 
on the lofty homes of the folk whom Akrai was built to 
curb, must also have been carefully guarded. From Akrai 
itself the Sikel was driven, but not till he had left his 
mark for ever on the hill itself and on every rock around. 
Every available spot has been burrowed into for the graves Sikel 
of the dead, the dead of the folk who gave Sicily its °™”* 
name. Later settlers have made spoil of their primeval 
resting-places. Here they are enriched by the sculpture of 
the pagan Greek; there they have been enlarged into 
the Christian catacomb. It is the works of the earlier 
race which give Akrai its special character. Yet the 
early days of Greek settlement have left their memorials 
in the shape of objects which, from some point of view, 
are of higher interest still,—the mysterious reliefs on the 
face of the hill of Akrai. Low down towards the south 7 Santoni. 
still sit the figures carved out of the rock, cruelly mutilated, 

* Cluver (354) puts it elsewhere, but Palazzuolo is now generally 
accepted. I saw Akrai in 1887. I have since found an account of a visit 
to the place in 1826, in an article in the Museum of Classical Antiquities, 


ii. 240 (London, 1852-53), signed “John Hogg.” There are some specu- 
lations on the Santoni. 
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a series of female shapes, grave, solemn, and queenly, with 
satellites and accompaniments of various kinds. There is 
the horse and his rider, but the rider still by his horse’s 
side; there is the hound, the armed warrior, and other forms 
hard to be discerned after ages of wanton havoc. But the 
bushel, the modius, borne by the enthroned goddess points 
to Sicily’s own patron Lady, to Déméter whose golden 
gifts grow so richly in the fields below. These mysterious 
fioures—TJ Santoni is the local name—though archaic, are 
not rude; there is nothing about them like the grotesque- 
ness of the Selinuntine metopes. They are among the 
most precious remains of Sikeliot art, all the more precious 
because, graven in the rock for ever, they have been of 
necessity left on the spot where they were graven. 

This earliest plantation of a Greek settlement far away 
from the coast, this first fixing of a home in the Wild West 
of the inland Szkelia, is a memorable point in the history 
of such settlements. Let our thoughts fly onwards over 
twenty-three centuries, and Akrai will be found to occupy 
much the same position as any outlying post of a New 
England settlement, open to Indian attack, and whose 
chief duty was to ward off Indian attack from settlements 
nearer the coast. It was an outpost of Greece in a bar- 
barian land, exactly as the later settlement was an outpost 
of England and of Europe. But in this last word lies the 
difference which presently showed itself between two states 
of things which were for the moment closely alike. We 
might indeed say that the New England settlement was 
an outpost of Old England as well as of New, while Akrai, 
outpost of Syracuse, was no outpost of Cormth. But there 
is a deeper difference than this. The New England settle- 
ment was an outpost, not only of England but of Europe. 
This last Akrai was not. The Sikel was not as the Red 
Indian, The English settler in America had to deal with 
savages of another race, another colour, whom no process 
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of war or peace could turn into Englishmen. Their fate cuap. y. 


was simply to die out before the advance of the more 
civilized people. The Greek settler in Sicily came across 
men far beneath him in all political and social advance- 
ment, but who were still Europeans like himself, kinsfolk 
who had simply lagged behind !. The Sikel needed not to 
die out before the Greek; he could himself in course of 
time become a Greek, and could contribute new elements 
to the Greek life of Sicily. When Akrai was founded, 
the Sikel had no alternatives but either to keep a wild 
independence further inland or to submit to the yoke of 
Syracusan serfdom. Things had changed indeed, they had 
changed for some ages, when Dioddros of Sikel Agyrium 
wrote his Hellenic history without a thought of his own 
non-Hellenic origin. 


It has been supposed with much likelihood? that the Akrai sug- 


occupation of Akrai was suggested by the plantation of 
Gela on the coast at which Syracuse was now aiming. 
The next post that was occupied was far nearer to the 
southern sea, but still not immediately on it. Its occu- 
pation seems to imply the Syracusan occupation of the 
whole land stretching from Syracuse and Akrai to the 
south-eastern point of Sicily. This was Kasmenai, a place 
of which we shall hear once or twice in Syracusan history. 


The creation of both these posts, while their main object ee 


ae by 


was to enlarge and strengthen the Syracusan territory, Kasmena 


further implies that the Syracusan city contained an over- °43 ®° 


flow of citizens or at least of inhabitants, men for whom 
it was possible, perhaps desirable, to find dwellings at a 
distance from the city. It has been remarked that the 
occupation of Kasmenai follows not long after the over- 


1 See vol. i. p. 20. 
2 Holm, G. S. i. 48. See p. 396. In Steph. Byz. it is "Axpa «tiopa 
Supakovaiwy, 
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throw of the Bacchiad oligarchy at Corinth and the rise 
of the tyranny of Kypselos?. Certainly no class of new- 
comers was more likely to be well received at Syracuse 
than exiles from the mother-city. The sympathies of the 
Gamoroi, even if the forefathers of some of them had left 
Corinth to avoid the Bacchiads, would be by this time on 
the side of the house lately ruling and now fallen. And 
the fact is worth noting, though it might be rash to build 
much on it, that at a later time Kasmenai appears as a 
place of shelter for banished Gamoroi. 

We may further notice, with a somewhat greater measure 
of confidence, that the settlement of Kasmenai comes shortly 
after one of the few recorded events of this time in the 
That is one of which 
we have already heard and which distinctly points to dis- 
The foundation 
of Kasmenai followed within four years after the founda- 


domestic history of Syracuse itself. 
sension among the Gamoror themselves. 


tion of Himera, and we have seen that among the settlers 
at Himera was a body of Syracusans banished in civil strife?. 
Their name, the Mylétids, is clearly the name of a gens, an 
exiled gens, a gens which, in some dispute within the city, 
We think at once 
of Corinthian Bacchiads, Athenian Alkmaionids, Roman 


had been driven out by its adversaries. 
Tarquins. The banishment of a whole gens is far more 
likely to have been the work of a hostile party among the 
oligarchs themselves than of any movement on the part of 
the excluded people. We may conceive that the Mylétids 
had set up, or had striven to set up, an exclusive dominion 
in their own body such as the Bacchiads enjoyed at 
Corinth, Such a dominion was sure to be withstood by 
If the Mylétids had 
been overthrown by a popular movement, their fall would 
most likely have led, like that of the Bacchiads, to the 


the other gentes among the Gamoroi. 


t Holm,'G. 8.1. 48. 
+ Thue. v..5: Seevvol..i.p. 41t. 
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rise of a tyranny, and the days of tyranny in Syracuse had cuar. v. 
not yet come. 

The exact site of Kasmenai has been a matter of Site of — 
some dispute. It has been placed at Scicli!; it has been ens 
placed at Rossolini on the road between the modern Noto 
and Spaccaforno?. But some may be inclined to think Spacca- 
that the far more striking site of Spaccaforno itself oe 
has a better claim. Within and about that otherwise 
thoroughly modern town many signs of ancient occupation 
are clearly seen. ‘The site is one of no small strength and 
grandeur, and it is thoroughly suited for the purposes 
which Syracuse had in view in the settlement of Kasmenai. 

It marks a stage which naturally came between the founda- 

tion of Akrai and the foundation of Kamarina. The 
plantation of Akrai secured Syracuse against the Sikels 

on her north-western border; she had already extended 

her dominion along the eastern coast to the south-eastern 

corner of Sicily. She was now pressing towards the African 

sea. But before she actually planted a settlement on its 

coast, she thought it prudent to secure a pomt somewhat 
inland, which should play the same part on her south- 
western border which Akrai played on the north-western. 

No site could be better chosen for such a purpose than that 

of the present Spaccaforno. That town, so ealled from Position 
a river of the same name, stands at the junction of several a 
roads, and looks down on the sea from a stony height with 

a plain of about five miles wide between the foot of its hill 

and the coast. Signs of an ancient road are plainly seen 

on this side; but the features which distinctly point out 


* Cluver, 359. Ido not know what the ruins spoken of in the article 
‘“‘Casmenz ” in the Dictionary of Geography can be, unless Sir R. C. Hoare 
made some confusion with the ruins of Kamarina. 

* Schubring, Historisch-geographische Studien, p. 111. He adds; 
“est ist modglich, dass Kasmene bald untergegangen ist, dass dagegen 
Neetum, eine sikelische Stadt [see above, p. 18], aber gewiss unter syra- 
cusanischer Botmiassigkeit, dessey Rolle tbernommen hat.’ But why? 
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cuap. v. Spaceaforno as a site which the earlier races would be sure 


Tombs. 


Tspica. 


to occupy, and from which the Greeks would find it need- 
ful to dislodge them, come out yet more strongly to the 
landward. The hill on which the town stands, far lower 
than the hill of Henna, has some points in common with 
it. Like Henna, it is parted into two by a deep ravine 
running into the heart of the town, on which houses look 
down on both sides. Spaccaforno, like Castrogiovanni, 
keeps on the hill; the gorge in both cases is too steep and 
narrow to allow of houses running down to the bottom as 
they do at Modica. Another longer ravine goes far to 
compass the inland side of the town. Thus that part of the 
hill which we may conceive to have acted as the akropolis 
forms a peninsula all but surrounded with deep lmestone 
gorges ; itis set upon tall cliffs and looks out on other tall 
chffs. And all are thickly honeycombed with the graves 
of the men of unrecorded times. Both these gorges are in 
fact branches of the famous valley of Ispica, the narrow 
and winding: glen so specially chosen alike for the dwellings 
and for the tombs of those earlier races. Its south-western 
entrance begins at this point, and the hill which has just 
been suggested as the akropolis of Kasmenai is the key to 
a pass which must have been a chief outlet of the Sikel 
territory, and which can hardly fail, both on practical and 
on sentimental grounds, to have been vigorously defended. 
Such a spot, we may be sure, was not found empty by the 
Syracusan settlers. It is a site marked out for early 
occupation, and signs of early and long-continued occupa- 
tion are not lacking. The lines of ancient streets are to be 
seen, the roads worn deep in the rock, some of them leading 
up from the rocky combe between the two parts of the hill. 
Here then, rather than at any other pomt, we may place the 
central fortress among the three chief Syracusan outposts, 
when the advancing settlers had come within sight of the sea 
of Africa but had not yet fixed their dwellings on its shore. 
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The only other point suggested with any degree of like- cuar. vy. 
lihood as the site of Kasmenai, that of Scicli, is somewhat Sc. 
further to the west. It is not always clear whether by 
Scicli we are to understand the present town or an older 
site on the hills some way off. The modern Scicli les, 
somewhat after the manner of Modica, in a plain formed 
by the meeting of several deep and stony ravines. Between 
two of them is a site where the signs of ancient occupation 
are clear. The bare rocks, with the horizontal lines of 
their strata almost like human buildings, and the jagged 
peaks which rise above the modern town, have the air of a 
natural castle. Here too the sides of the rocks are pierced 
with tombs of every shape and size, showing that the 
place was occupied by Sikels or by some people earlier than 
Sikels. The height may well have been crowned by a fort Not the 
in the days of Syracusan or any other dominion; but it ae 
seems hardly possible that it can have been the site of a 
Greek town capable of playing the part which we shall 
presently find Kasmenai playimg in Syracusan history. 

It is not a place on which we could fancy the whole body 
of the Syracusan oligarchs finding shelter, as we know 
that they found it at Kasmenai!. But more than this, 
the military position of Scicli, though likely to be useful 
at a somewhat later stage, does not seem, for the particular 
work of pressing gradually on from Akrai to the southern 
sea, at all equal to that of Spaccaforno. This last point, 
the key to the vale of Ispica, is really the key on the 
Syracusan side to the whole system of gorges of which 
those both at Scicl and at Spaccaforno form a part. It 
formed a stronghold specially suited for holding fast what 
Syracuse had won, and for acting as the starting-point 
to win more. It may well have had a special reference 
to the strong Sikel post of Motica, with its own group 
of ravines at no great distance from the vale of Ispica 


1 Herod. vii. 155. 
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itself. On the sea-side also Spaccaforno seems better 
to answer the requirements of a site claiming to be 
Kasmenai. Scicli is actually nearer to the sea than 
Spaccaforno, and the waters come into view from its 
heights; but it has not the sea lying at its feet as Spacca- 
forno has. 

Kasmenai has no coins. Unless in the one moment of 
the withdrawal of the Gamoroi, it seems never to have 
risen above the rank of a Syracusan outpost. Far more 
famous than Akrai or Kasmenai, the only one of these 
settlements which has a history of its own was Kamarina!. 
The position of this town, actually on the southern coast, 
marks the carrying out of the Syracusan policy in this 
direction, and its foundation must have been somewhat of 
a challenge to the other Greek cities on that side of Sicily. 
When Kamarina was founded, Syracuse must have already 
spread her power over the whole south-eastern corner of 
the island. Her territory at this stage, marked on the 
landward side by Akrai and Kasmenai, and stretching 
along the southern sea as far as Kamarina, was already 
much larger than was commonly held by a Greek city. 
It had some analogy with the territory of Athens in the 
number of separate towns and districts which it contained, 
towns and districts of widely different characters, mland 
and on the coast. The relation itself in which they stood 
to the capital was most likely that of an Attic town to 
Athens. That is to say, whatever was their local con- 
stitution, they were not political communities, dependent 
or independent. They were outlying parts of Syracuse, 
just as Marathén and Eleusis were, for all political pur- 
poses, outlying parts of Athens. That the relation came 
about in opposite ways in the two cases, that Marathon 
and Eleusis were not Athenian foundations, while Akrai 


1 On Kamarina Schubring has a monograph in Philologus, vol. xxxiil. 
p- 490 (Gottingen, 1872). 
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and Helorén were Syracusan foundations, does not affect cnar. v. 
the likeness of the relation itself. The free inhabitants of 

these towns and their districts were doubtless Syracusan 
citizens, with their place in the Syracusan assembly. 

These towns in short have no history of their own; their 

names are recorded only now and then as the scenes of 

some event in the history of Syracuse. 

To all this the story of Kamarina forms a memorable Special 
exception; but before we tell its story, it may be well to eee 
look at its site. What that site may have been in its the site. 
days of splendour it is hardly fair to judge from such 
signs as the fallen city has left behind it. The modern 
visitor is tempted to set down Kamarina as the least in- 
teresting among the Greek sites of Sicily, and perhaps to 
wonder where the attraction lay which caused the city 
to rise again after every overthrow but the last. Yet 
even now there is something striking in the position of 
its akropolis rising sheer above the sea with its wide 
view along the coast on both sides. And we know that 
the forces of nature have changed things not a little, and 
that on the landward side the akropolis must have looked 
down on a scene different in many ways from that which 
now lies beneath it. Poets have sung of the sounding 
stream of Hipparis flowing beneath the walls of Kama- 
rinat. They have sung too of the lake through which his The lake 
stream passes, the lake from which the town was, like aca 


rina. 
Syracuse, held to have taken its name ?, and whose nymph 


1 Schubring, 515. 

? Kapdpiva, modus SuxeAias nal Alwyn, says Stephen of Byzantium. In 
Claudian, Rap. Pros. ii. 59, we read, among the other contingents to the 
array of nymphs, those 


“«, . Quas pigra vado Camerina palustri, 
» e e e Nutrit.” 
The “ pigra ” perhaps refers to the oracle to which we shall come directly. 
There is little that is local in Pindar’s ode to the Kamarinaian Psaumis 
(Ol. iv.) ; but the features of the place come out in the doubtful one 
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appears on its coins mounted on the swan which sported on 
her waters?, As things are now, the nymph is as likely 
to be found as the swan; it is indeed an act of faith to 
believe that either nymph or swan could ever have found 
a fittmg home beneath the hill of Kamarina. Even in 
its best days we may believe that poetic fancy somewhat 
improved on the actual prospect. A legend commemorated 
in a well-known verse lets out the fact that, at some 
seasons at least, the famous lake became a pestilential 
swamp. The men of Kamarina sought to drain the lake ; 
but, as in other cases where men sought to improve on 
the workmanship of the gods?, the prophetess of Pythé 
bade them to leave Kamarina untouched—Kamarina the 
lake and not the city; she was better as she was*. What 
man strove to do when Kamarina was an abode of men has 
been done in a certain fashion by the hand of nature, now 
that the dwellers on the hill of Kamarina are few indeed. 
Hipparis himself, who has a real and abiding stream, and 
who has some high banks in the upper part of his course, 
still makes his way into the sea by a mouth of no great 
dignity immediately below the akropolis. But the lake 
is so choked, partly by sand, partly by rushes, as to be a 
lake no longer. The sand too has spread so thickly over 
the hill of Kamarina, specially on its landward side, as to 


which follows, where Kamarina is addressed as Qxeavov O’yarep, and we 
read of 
ddoos ayvov 
TO TEOv ToTapoy Te “Qavor, éy- 
xwpiav Te Aipvar, 
kal cepvovs dxeToDs, “In- 
mapts oiow apde orparov. 

1 Coins of Sicily, pp. 36, 37; Head, Hist. Num. 112. But all these 
belong to a later time, though one has the legend from right to left. 
Holm (G. 8. i. 397) fittingly refers to the Scholiast on Apollénios (ii. 500), 
where there is no mention of Kamarina or Sicily, but where Kyréné is 
taken by Apollén to Libya én kinvwv dxnOeioa. 

2 See the oracle to the Knidians in Herodotus, i. 174, 

3 See Appendix ITI. 
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make the ascent of its lowly height a more toilsome work cuar. v. 


than to climb the steeps of Eryx and Henna. It may 
well be that this change has been in some sort a protec- 
tion, and that the heaps of sand shelter beneath them 
many precious remnants of the ancient city. And truly 
in Kamarina, as things now stand, any protection in any 
shape may be welcomed. 


Not much is to be seen of the fallen city, but two Remains 
, : of the 
small fragments remain in the places where they were akropolis 


set, perhaps by the hands of the first settlers from Syra- 
euse. On the akropolis itself a shattered fragment of a 
medieval tower, rising immediately above the sea and the 
river, is supported by the one surviving piece of the wall 
of Kamarina. The rest of its extent has to be guessed at; 
at this one point it stands to speak for itself, perhaps to 
proclaim its early date by masonry which certainly does 
not recall the fineness of the mighty rampart of Dionysios. 


On another of the low heights within the circuit of the and the 


temple of 


city, once rose the holy house of the special patroness of 
Kamarina, Athéné herself, whose form appears on some 
types of her coinage in the early days of her third life! 
The massive columns of her island temple in the metropolis 
had but a lowly representative in the temple im antis 
which formed the Parthenédn of Kamarina. But the 
simple form pointed to an early date, and the historic 
interest of the building was heightened by the likeness of 
its destiny to that of its fellows of greater renown. As 
at Athens, as at Syracuse, the House of the Virgin re- 
mained the House of the Virgin, and the Parthendn of 
Kamarina survived in the church of our Lady of Came- 
rana. But at Kamarina, as at Athens, there are minds 
to which such a history as this speaks with no meaning. 


1 Coins of Sicily, 33 ; Head, 112. These belong to the “ Period of Archaic 
Art.” Theswan appears but without the nymph. A little later comes the 
dwarf palm. 
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The remains of the temple of at least two religions! have 
been all, save a few courses of stone, swept away in very 
recent times for the convenience of flocks and herds, the 
wealth of the only representative of the ancient dwellers 
in Kamarina. Enough however is still left, here as in the 
wall of the akropolis, to suggest by its few stones that we 
look on fragments which have outlived the many times 
that the site of Kamarina has been swept with the besom 
of destruction. 

Otherwise on the hill of Kamarina all is desolate. Here 
and there we can follow ancient tracks; here and there a 
stone or two peeps above the sand which suggests that 
careful digging might reveal somewhat more. But save 
such traces as this, all is gone. The city is not repre- 
sented on its own site even by the meanest village. We 
look from the akropolis for the ancient haven by the 
mouth of the Hipparis, and we see only the sand by the 
sea-shore. The line of the walls seems to have skirted 
the cliffs for no great distance, and then to have turned 
inland, with the stream of Hipparis to the north, and 
another very small stream, now known as the Rifriscolaro, 
to the south. This takes in another low hill besides that 
of Athéné, on which, by a likely conjecture, a temple of 
Héraklés has been placed”. No striking object comes 
within the inland view; the eye ranges over bare high 
ground which neither shows nor suggests anything special. 
Treeless as it now seems, it was once the wood of Kama- 
rina, famous in the latest days of the city®. The sea 


1 One would like to believe that, at Kamarina, as at Syracuse and at 
Athens, the building had been a house of worship of yet a third creed ; but 
the Arabic name of the hill of the akropolis, Rds-al-Hamdm, seems to 
show that the Saracen masters of the place used the building as a 
bath. 

2 Schubring, 521. Of course it is ‘‘ Herakles-Melkarth.” 

3 Schubring, £30. The gallant exploit of Ceedicius, Calpurnius, or what- 
ever his name was, is recorded by a host of Latin writers, but the place is 
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and the sandy coast form the best outlook from the site cuap. v. 
of the city, the best reminder of the object for which it 

was first called into being as a dwelling-place of men. 

The final cause of the first Kamarina was to mark and to 

secure the advance of Syracuse from the eastern to the 
southern sea. 

The extent of territory which the plantation of Kama- Territory 
rina added to the Syracusan dominion, and which in after Sasa 
days became the territory of Kamarina as an independent 
city, seems to have been the land between the river Dirillo 
to the north and the Hyrminos which flows by Hybla or 
Ragusa to the south. The two rise near together in the 
heights now known as Monte Lauro, and, if the boundary 
followed the line of the two streams, the Kamarinaian 
territory would form a nearly exact triangle, taking in 
the Saltus Camarineus. In the extent of coast thus 
assigned to Kamarina one or two small streams run into 
the sea between the mouths of Hipparis and Hyrminos. 

One of these, sung of by a contemporary of Pindar, bears Stream of 
a name, Oanis, which some have thought has been left ie 
there by Pheenician occupants!. Its source, the fountain 
of Diana or of Paradise, lies close below the small modern 
town of Santa Croce, and is still put to the mean uses 
from which the fountain of Arethousa has been set free. 
Its waters, according to legend, had a mysterious power of 


discerning chastity in women’. Not far above it lies an 


marked only by Aurelius Victor, De Vir. Ill. 39, “‘ad Camarinam,” and by 
Florus, ii. 2, ‘‘ cirea Camarinensium saltum.” 

1 See above, p. 30, note. 

? Solinus (v. 16) describes this among the wonders of Sicily; ‘‘ Dianam 
qui ad Camarinam fluit si habitus impudice hauserit, non coibunt in corpus 
unum latex vineus et latex aque.” Priscian (Perieg. 489) tells the same 
story in verse ; 

** Dianas fons est, Camarina gignitur unda, 
Quem si quis manibus non castis hauserit unquam, 
Letifico tristis non miscet pocula Baccho.” 
See Schubring, 520. “ Dianas” and “‘Oanis” must be the same name; 
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ancient burying ground, pointing to occupation many ages 
older than the foundation of the present town. Hard by 
is a ruimed building, with arches, vaults, and cupola— 
perhaps a tomb, perhaps a bath, perhaps a place for the 
test of the power of the sacred water’. In any case, as 
its construction shows, 1t dates from times when the inde- 
pendence of Kamarina, and Kamarina itself, had passed 
away ”. 


The sites and the histories of Kamarina and of Netum 
or Noto form a strange contrast. The inland town, so 
illustrious in later warfare, is unheard of during the first 
five hundred years of the history of Syracuse. But 
Kamarina, placed on the sea itself, on a site which might 
well have been chosen by any company of settlers from 
old Hellas, was not satisfied to remain, like Akrai and 
Kasmenai, a mere Syracusan outpost. It supplies the 
lesson, so rare in Greek history, but the more instructive 
because so rare, of a settlement at variance with its 
metropolis. Kamarina was in some sort to Syracuse what 
Korkyra, less dutiful sister of Syracuse, was to Corinth. 
In both cases the metropolis claimed over the colony a 
degree of authority which was quite inconsistent with the 
ordinary relations of Greek metropolis and Greek colony. 
Kamarina must have had from the beginning—a town on 
such a site could not fail to have—something more of 
separate being than at any time fell to the lot of Akrai or 
Kasmenai. No founders of those towns are mentioned. 
Kamarina had recorded founders, Daskén and Menekdélos 
by name, no less than Syracuse herself*?. The exact 
but is it clear that Priscian, as Schubring thinks, thought that the fountain 
was by the lake ? 

1 This is suggested by Schubring, p. 529. 

® Schubring, 527. I have not seen the second example of which he 


speaks. 
eThue, vi. 5. 
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relation between Syracuse and Kamarina is not defined ; cuar. v. 
but some degree of separate being, and at the same time 

some degree of dependence on the mother-city, is implied 

in the fact that, about forty-six years after her first Revolt of 
plantation, Kamarina ventured on a War of Independence. args ae 
This points to a state of things unusual among Greek 

cities. Revolt was so unlikely as to be almost impossible 

in the case of a mere outpost, a mere Alérouchia, whose 

settlers kept the citizenship of the mother-city. It was 
impossible in the very nature of things im the case of a 

colony of the usual kind, free and independent from its 

birth. If any unhappy chance led to war between metro- 

polis and colony, it would be a war between two inde- 
pendent cities, which could not be spoken of as revolt. 

But between Syracuse and Kamarina, as between Corinth Kamarina 
and Korkyra, there clearly was a third relation, the rela- ae 
tion so rare in Greece though so familiar in modern times, 

in which the colony was a separate city with the usual 
attributes of a separate city, while the metropolis still 
claimed some authority inconsistent with the perfect inde- 
pendence of the colony. We have seen that this relation 

was not unusual on the part of the colonies of Corinth! ; 
Syracuse evidently followed the example of the metropolis 

in asserting some kind of supremacy—we cannot undertake 

to measure its exact degree—over her own plantation of 
Kamarina. 

The result of this departure from common Hellenic prac- Compari- 
tice supplies, both in the case of Corinth and in the case ee 
of Syracuse, one of the most instructive lessons in all poli- 
tical history. We have already noticed that, while the 
relations between Corinth and her independent colony of 
Syracuse form a touching and beautiful tale of abiding 
friendship between two independent commonwealths, the 

? See vol. i. p. 340. See on Potidaia, Thuc. i. 56,and the whole argu- 
ment of the Corinthians in c. 38. See also on Anaktorion, iv. 49. 
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relations between Corinth and her dependent colony of 
Korkyra are the by-word of Greek colonial history, The 
dependent colony won its independence; but at the cost of 
bitter and abiding hatred between colony and metropolis. 
What Korkyra did Kamarina strove to do. She threw 
off the yoke of Syracuse and declared her independence. 
But Kamarina was nearer to Syracuse than Korkyra was 
to Corinth. The circumstances which had called her into 
being made her accessible both by land and sea. A war 
between the metropolis and the revolted dependency fol- 
lowed 1, Neither side lacked allies, Greek or barbarian. 
Syracuse found help where one would hardly have looked 
for it, at the hands of her neighbours of Megara, 
Henna too was on her side; the holy city of the goddesses, 
already perhaps half-hellenized, was deemed worthy to 
take a share in a Hellenic struggle?. And as France and 
Spain backed the revolt of the colonies of England, so 
Greek cities were found to back the revolt of Kamarina. 
We are not told their names; we hear only that Gela, 
when asked for help, refused to fight against Syracuse. 
That the Sikels, as a body, took the side of Kamarina, is 
only what we should have looked for. Syracuse was their 
special enemy, always advancing at their cost. Inde- 


1 T assume, with Holm, G. 8. i. 201, 412, that this is the war between 
Syracuse and Kamarina recorded in the precious fragment of Philistos 
which has been accidentally preserved because Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
(Ep. de Prec. Hist. 5) wanted to pick holes in his style. I see no 
other war to which the account can belong. The words are; Suvpaxovoror 
de mapadaBovres Meyapets Kai “Evvaiovs, Kapapivatoe 5& Simedovs Kai Tors 
GAAous auppdxous, TARY TeAw@wy aOpoicavtes, TeA@ou 5€ Svpaxovaiors ovK 
€pacay moAeunoev’ Svpakovoro be TwvvOavdpevoar Kapapivaiovs Tov “Yppuvov 
diaBavras. Here it unluckily breaks off. The dAdo. ovppayor must surely 
mean Greek allies. 

* This is the only notice anywhere that seems to give the slightest sup- 
port to the statement of Stephen of Byzantium (see vol. i. p. 174) that 
Henna was a colony of Syracuse. On the other hand, it is quite possible 
that that statement is a false inference from the action of Henna now. 
Stephen does not quote Philistos or anybody else. 
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pendent Kamarina was indeed likely to do the same; but cnar. v. 
dependent Kamarina had hardly done it as yet. The Defeat and 
forces of the revolted town crossed the Hyrminos, the een 
modern Ragusa, which was therefore the boundary stream ™™*- 
between the metropolis and the dependency. A _ battle 

must have followed in which Syracuse had the upper 

hand; for the rebellious settlement was conquered, and 

it underwent the sternest results of conquest. So bitter 

was the wrath of the mother-city that Kamarina was 

swept from the earth’. Its value as an outpost and 

defence of Syracuse was felt to be less than the danger 

of its setting itself up as a rival to Syracuse. And Relations 
if Syracuse and Gela were on such good terms as the ee 
story implies, Syracuse may have been pleased that her "4 Gela. 
territory should march directly on that of her mdependent 
neighbour, rather than to have a dependency of doubtful 


faith placed between them. 


We have yet another story of civil strife in Syracuse Civil dis- 
; tes i 
which seems to bring us nearly to the end of our period. Sonne 


For the new dispute is said to have led to a change in the ®\% ® 5° 
constitution ?. By that we can understand nothing short 
of the driving out of the Gamoror about the beginning: of 
the fifth century. The particular event which incident- 
ally led to this revolution was one eminently characteristic 
of Greek manners °. Two young men of the ruling order, 


1 Thue. vi. 5 3 dvacratwy 5¢ Kapapivaiwy yevouevwv modépw tnd Supakociwv 
5” dnéoracw. Cf. Scholia ad Pind. Ol. v. 16. So Herodotus, vii. 154; 
Supynkooiwy 5& jv Kapdpiva 76 apxatov ; Skymnos (294) gives both fact and 


date ; : 
Supakdo.o be tiv Kapdpwav deyouévny’ 


avtol 5¢ TavTqnv jpav éx Babpav mary, 
mpos e€ ETN Kal TETTAPAKoVT’ wWKnMEYNV. 
2 The relation of these inland strifes to the war with Hippokratés (Herod. 
vii, 154) will come further on. 
3 On the references to this story in Aristotle (Pol. v. 3. 5, v. 4. 1) and 
Plutarch (Prec, Reip. Ger. 32) see Appendix II. Plutarch enlarges more 
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each, 1t would seem, in the possession of some office, fell 
out on a private quarrel of a kind which might tempt one 
to say that the curse of the founder still hung over the 
city. One of the two, gomg away on a journey, left his 
beloved in the care of his friend. The guardian employed 
the opportunity to win the youth for himself. The 
wronged lover on his return avenged himself by seducing 
the offender’s wife’, This personal quarrel next, in some 
way not explained, put on a political character. A wise 
elder forestalled the principle of the ostracism of Athens 
and of the petalism of Syracuse itself. He counselled 
the Senate—a smaller Council, doubtless inside the 
general body of the Gamoroi —to banish both the dis- 
putants, before their quarrels led the city into yet greater 
dangers. His advice was not followed; quarrels grew 
more bitter, and the overthrow of the constitution fol- 
lowed 7. It is hard to understand this account in any way 
except by supposing that a democratic party had already 
arisen in Syracuse, and was threatening the exclusive 
privileges of the old citizens. In such a case each 
political party might easily take up the side of one dis- 
putant in the personal quarrel, as has often happened in 
the political controversies of later times®. Details are 
unluckily wanting. 

If this be the right understanding of the tale which 
comes to us in this isolated shape, this unseemly personal 


on the friendship between the two men, Aristotle on their both being in 
office ; €v Tals dpyais OvTwv. 

1 This is told by both Aristotle and Plutarch. Plutarch adds the detail 
of the trust put in the offender; 6 pév Tov épwpevoy Tov éraipov AaBwv 
prrdocay diepbepev. 

2 The wise counsellor comes in Plutarch only ; rav mpeoButépav tis «is 
BovdAny mapehOwv, Here we get the Senate, as distinguished from the 
general assembly of the Gamoroi (comitia curiata) which heard the case of 
Agathoklés. 

§ Aristotle, u. s.; 00ev mpocAapBavortes Tos év TP TOALTEVpaTL dieoTacta- 
cay TayTes. 
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quarrel was the immediate occasion of the revolution which cuap. v. 
put an end to the ascendency of the old citizens of Syra- 
euse. The gradually growing body of later settlers, Revolt of 


‘ $ 4 the Dé ; 
claiming now to be the true people—the Démos—of Syra- jn ailianes 


cuse, rose, in concert with the Sikel villains of the Gamoroi, Kyliy 
who were in a harder case than themselves, and overthrew rivi. 
the common enemy. ‘The descendants of the settlers Position 
under Archias had by this time fully put on the character ene 
of an aristocratic and exclusive body. As such, they 
had to give way to the growing strength of the new 
political power. Once, we may believe, in fact if not in 
name, a democratic body, still keeping, we may be sure, 
much of the equality of a democracy among themselves, 
they had shrank up into an oligarchy, while a new and 
wider democracy arose around them to whose members 
they refused admission to the full privileges of the com- 
monwealth. No man had lost his nights ; but the class to 
whom rights were denied had grown so large that they 
felt themselves to be the people, and looked on those 
who had once been the whole people as men who wrong- 
fully shut them out from what they had a right to 
claim. It is the common story of oligarchies, whatever 
their origin; it is perhaps most instructive in the case of 
those oligarchies whose origin is the same as that of the 
Syracusan Glamoroi. 

The banished party fled to the Syracusan outpost of The 


: ; ; ; Gamorot 
Kasmenai, and there maintained themselves against those at Kas- 


who now bore rule in the city, Of the form of democracy ™®™™ 


' We now can turn to Herodotus (vil. 155), where this revolution is 
brought in casually in telling the tale of Gelén ; rods yapdpous nadeopevous THY 
Supnkociwy éxnegivtas UTd TE TOU Snpou Kal Tav opeTépwy SovAwY KaEopévOV 
5é KuAdvpiwy. Geldn brings the Gamoroi back to Syracuse é« Kaopevns 
médvos, in which last word we may possibly (see above, p. 19) discern a 
reference to the separate being of Kasmenai at that moment. It is im- 
possible to fix an exact date to this revolution. How long had the 
Gamoroi been at Kasmenai in B.c. 485 or in B.C. 491? 
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established by this first of the many democratic revolu- 
tions of Syracuse we are unluckily told nothing. Above 
all, we should be well pleased to know what was the 
reward of the Ayd/yrzoi for their services in the struggle. 
We cannot doubt that they must have received at least 
full personal freedom ; before long the admission of Sikels 
to political rights m Sikehot cities will cease to be won- 
derful. This may well have been the earliest example. 
But whatever may have been the exact shape of the new 
constitution, its lfe was short. The destinies of the 
Gamorot who had found shelter at Kasmenai, and the 
destinies of those who had taken their place in Syracuse, 
alike form part of the story of the way in which the 
famous dynasty of the Deimomenids marched to power 
both in Syracuse and in other Sikeliot cities. 


During all this time the Island, Ortygia, was the city. 
It was the strong place, the seat of rule, the oldest quarter 
and the hohest. It was the home of the Syracusan people. 
Other posts might be fortified, other spots might be 
dwelled in; but Ortygia was the centre of the common- 
wealth, the hearth of the special deities of the common- 
wealth. Of some of the temples of Syracuse we have 
heard already. We have heard the story of the foundation 
of the temple of Athéné. Artemis was the special goddess 
of Ortygia; yet her warrior-sister seems in some sort to 
have eclipsed her on her own ground. The house of 
Athéné stood on the highest ground in the Island. The 
statue of the goddess with her shield stood high above 
every other object in the Island ; when that shield could no 
longer be seen, the man of Syracuse was no longer in his 
own home. He who set forth from the Great Harbour to 
cross the seas watched till his eyes could behold the shield 
no longer. He then made his offering's to the powers that 
were to guard him on strange waters and in strange 
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lands!. That temple still abides, though in a strange guise cuar. v. 


indeed. There are few spots m Christendom that suggest 
deeper thoughts. ‘There is the 
“Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods;” 

in one sense far more truly so than the later house of which 
those words were spoken. The Parthenon of the island has 
been not less varied in its fates than the Parthenon of the 
hill?. The house on the akropolis of Athens, the house of 
the Panagia, taken and retaken over again by Turk from 
Christian and by Christian from Turk, has been the very 
centre of the Eternal Strife, the most hardly fought-for 
prize of its warfare. But never, since it once passed away 
to become a mosque of the False Prophet, has the church 
where the Bulgarian-slayer made his offerings again be- 
come a temple of Christian worship. But the house of our 
Lady on the Island of Syracuse, won back for the faith 
by the sword of Maniakés and by the sword of Roger, 
still keeps embedded in its walls the mighty columns 
which not only Hermokratés and Timoledn, but Auschylus 


and Pindar had gazed upon. And older still, of yet more The tem- 
primeval Dorie guise, stands the home of the other virgin Tanase 


patroness of the Island. The first Lady of Ortygia, if 
overshadowed by her sister, is not displaced. If the house 
of Artemis has not lived on to become a holy place of 
other creeds *, yet her shattered columns, with their mas- 
sive capitals all but joining each other in a single stone, 


1 See Appendix IV. 

2 See Appendix IV. But let us quote the good Fazello’s rather light-of- 
nature description (i. 171); ‘‘ Altera ibidem edes Minervex fuit, et ea or- 
natissima ... Porro templum hoc illud esse Syracusani preedicant quod 
maximum Syracusis est hodie et presulis sedes. Est namque ex utroque 
latere tredecim lapideis columnis canaliculis undique circumcavatis, abacis- 
que, et epistyliis ornatis suffultum. Cujusmodi plura Agrigenti, Selinunte, 
et Segestze olim a Grecis condita visuntur.” 

3 Yet Artemis has, in the latest changes, risen again in some sort to 
displace other creeds. There is something odd when we read ‘“ Via Diana 
gia San Paolo.” 
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carry us back, if not to the days of Archias, at least 
to days when the plantation of Archias reckoned among 
the youngest cities of the earth1!. Between the dash- 
ing waves of the outer sea and the smoother waters 
of the Great Harbour, between the fortress of Dionysios 
and Charles which guards the approach to the main- 
land and the fortress of Maniakés and Frederick which 
guards the outlet to the main sea, the pillars of Artemis 
and Athéné, with the life of a city of men never ceasing 
around them, have seen the hill above them begin and 
cease to be, and again begin to be, a place of human dwell- 
ing. The work of Archias has outlived the work of Gelén 
and of Dionysios, 

At the same time there seems some reason to think that, 
though the city was still confined to the Island, its imme- 
diate neighbourhood contained more than one outlying 
post, fortified, inhabited, and, in some cases at least, con- 
taining ancient and venerated temples. Of one of these, 
Polichna, with the temple of Olympian Zeus, we have had 
already to speak when treating of the beginnings of Syra- 
cuse”, And it would seem that there were at least two 
other detached outposts, each of them commanding one of 
the three great roads by which Syracuse could be ap- 
proached. Polichna commands the Helorine road, the 
road to the direct south, answering to the modern road 
and railway to Noto. The great northern road to Megara 
and Katané passed right over the hill. Between them 
the inland road, leading to the inland outpost of Akyrai, 
passed under the southern side of Epipolai. Each of 
these roads, no less than that leading to Heloron, had a 
post to defend it as it drew near to the Island. The 
inland road passed below the great temple of Apollon on 
the southern side of the hill, the ¢emenos of which in after 
days gave a name to one of the later divisions of the city. 


1 See Appendix IV. 2 See vol. i. pp. 359-362. 
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It was a point of special importance, as it commands the cuar. v. 
ground below the theatre, where the lower terrace of 
the hill fades away, and the marshy ground comes up to 
the foot of the upper terrace’, Whatever share Apollén 
may have had in his sister’s house within the Island *, the 
patron god of all Greek settlers in Sicily? is likely to 
have had his own temple from very early times. And it 
seems quite reasonable to think that his special quarter, 
the Temenités, held on this road a position at once as 
sanctuary and as place of defence, answering to that of 
Polichna and the Olympieion on the Helorine road +. 

But far more important than all was the post on the Achradina. 
north road, on the hill itself, which must from quite early 
times have been much more than an outpost. The region 
known as Achradina®, a name which, at least in later 
usage, took in both the eastern part of the hill and the 
low ground between the hill and the Island, was at first 
no part of the city. But it does not follow that it was 
either uninhabited or unfortified. Merely as a military Upper 
post, the upper part of Achradina could not have been ase 
long left altogether defenceless. It had in truth a good 
natural defence, and there can be little doubt that that 
natural defence was made available for military purposes 
in a remarkable way. The JLatomiai or stone-quarries The 
are, as every one knows, one of the most marked features pe 
of Syracusan topography, and a mournful interest attaches 
to them at a later stage of our story. <A long line 
of them runs along the hill-side at its middle height. 
They have been cut and enlarged at various times; but 
there are signs that their beginning was very early. Their 
object seems to have been twofold. Besides the obvious 


* See vol. i. p. 349. 

? That he had some rights there appear from the inscription spoken of in 
Appendix IV. 

* See vol. i. p. 326. # See vol. i. p. 579. 5 See Appendix V. 
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purpose of supplying building-stone, there can be little 
doubt that they had also a military use. They formed a 
strong line of defence for the upper part of Achradina. 
This points to this part of the hill as being occupied, in- 
habited, and defended, within two or three generations 
after the foundation of Syracuse. 

This date of the stone-quarries may make us more 
inclined to accept the opinion which assigns to this 
period, the period between Archias and Geldén, the build- 
ing, or rather the cutting out, of the western wall of 
Achradina?, This wall may still be traced, and consider- 
able parts are stillremainmg. It stretches from the upper 
terrace of Achradina nearly due north to the cliffs of the 
northern coast. It fills up the space between two points 
strongly marked by nature. It starts from a small valley 
which at that pomt divides Achradina from the later parts 
of the city to the west. It reaches to that deep inlet 
of the sea which, under the name of the Panayia?, 
keeps a memory of another age, and which opens into a 
picturesque limestone combe running some way inland. 
Here, along the cliffs on the eastern side of the ravine, 
the wall and its towers, or the preparations for them by 
cutting away the rock, may be clearly traced. They form 
one whole with a vast mass of cuttings for other works, some 
of them evidently for large buildings, in the extreme north 
of Achradina. But the effect of the wall itself may be 
better studied at some central points further to the south. 
The lower part of the wall, which is all that remains, is 
made by simply cutting away the rock, the usual way of 
making things m Achradina. At Rome, at Alatrium, at 
Selinous 3, in some later works in Syracuse itself, the hill- 
side was scarped, but the scarped surface had to be pro- 
tected by a wall of masonry. Here the scarped surface 


1 See Topografia, 177; Lupus, p. 95. * See vol. i. p. 349. 
3 See vol. i. p. 424. 
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and the wall are the same thing. ‘Towers were placed omar. v. 
in advance; unluckily no gateway is preserved. The 

earlier date given to this work, and thereby to the oceu- 

pation and fencing-in of Achradina, is far more likely 

than that which assigns it to the time of Gelédn. We 

have to suppose an occupied space apart from the Island, 

less apart perhaps than it seems now, with the low ground 

at the foot of the hill lying unfortified between it and the 

Island. 

If we conceive upper Achradina to have once been Position 
in this way distinct, we shall better understand some sue oe | 
of the present appearances of this part of Syracuse. The Achradina. 
Latomiai and the other cuttings in the rocks give a 
singularly wild air to a quarter which was once part 
of a thickly peopled city. We see the like to this day 
in more than one Sicilian town’. That is to say, the 
cuttings were made when Achradina was a distinct post ; 
they are in truth part of its defences. Their existence in 
the seventh century before our zra seems well ascertained ?. 

The most exposed side, open to the western side of the hill, 
was guarded by the scarped wall. The southern face, with 
its natural wall at two levels, was further protected by the 
Latomiai. 'To the east there were the cliffs and the sea 
beneath them; at a later time a wall, partly cut, partly 
built, was carried alone the edge of the cliffs?. The 
ground thus taken in is far larger than Polichna, far 
larger than the Island itself. It was not a mere outpost ; 
it was something that could easily grow into a second 


city. But it had not, lke Polichna and Temenités, any No special 


temples in 


specially religious character, nor did it ever put on such 4 jyadina. 


a character at any time. Temples have been placed by 
conjecture within the bounds of Achradina, and so large a 


1 See vol. i. pp. 151, 173 in the accounts of Modica and Castrogio- 
vanni. 
2 See Appendix V. . > See Appendix V, 
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space is not likely to have been without temples of some 
kind, But it is certain that Achradina never boasted of 
any of the greatest and oldest and most homeward sanc- 
tuaries of the commonwealth. Zeus and Apollén, Athené 
and Artemis, Démétér and the Koré, always dwelled else- 
where. 

The height of Achradina is now utterly desolate, save a 
few scattered houses which have arisen in later times. 
Few things are more striking than to wander over the 
forsaken site; 1t needs some effort of faith to carry about 
us the conviction that 1t was once a thickly inhabited city 
of men. Yet we cannot go many steps without lighting on 
signs of man’s former presence. In some parts the cutting 
of the stone for the foundation of buildings shows that the 
buildings lay close together. Here and there we can trace 
an ancient street with the wheel-marks of distant ages still 
left in the solid stone. Here are the foundations of houses; 
here are the wider spaces cut away for the foundations of 
public buildings; here we light on monuments of days 
before the Greek had made the height his own. A mass of 
rock, cut away and hollowed from inside, with steps with- 
out and seats within, covered by the living stone hewn into 
the shape of a flattened barrel-vault, can hardly fail to be a 
resting-place of the dead 1. In sucha place, within the in- 
habited city, it can hardly be the tomb of a Greek ; is it 
too wild a flight of faney to believe that we have stood 
within the burial-chamber of a Sikel king? From many 
points of the forsaken height, we look down on the lower 
terrace beneath, or the open sea and the Great Harbour, on 
Plémmyrion and Ortygia, the Island a marked contrast to 
all the rest, thick with houses, crowned with churches, 
fenced in by the vanishing walls of later times which 
might claim some respect as the representatives of older 


1 See the building, or rather cutting, marked 37 in the plan in the 
Topografia, 
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defences’. And there is the great and wide sea to the omar. v. 
east, the inland mountains to the west. When Achradina 
_was first occupied, the history of Syracuse had hardly 
begun; but in that history the occupation of Achradina 
was no small stage. 

Before we turn away from the early days of Syracuse, Polichna. 
we must take one more glance at Polichna. That outpost 
and its famous sanctuary are the subject of more distinct 
evidence than either of its fellows. We shall presently 
come across a historical notice which shows that the temple 
of Olympian Zeus was in being in the very beginning of 
the fifth century. Nor is there any need to think that it 
was new then, It has not wholly perished. Those who The Olym- 
have had the luck to write or to read Syracusan history °°" 
with the Great Harbour beneath their eyes know well the 
two columns, white in the morning sun, which greet their 
eyes at every dawn. Clearly they stand out in the western 
view from Ortygia, the view whence all Syracusan history 
seems laid out as ina chart before us. Those two shat- The two 
tered columns are all that is left of the great Olympicion, ia 
famous in the tale of Thucydides and in all Syracusan his- 
tory. On the spot we can trace out part of the basement: 
and we see that of the two columns one was the second in the 
front to the east, while the other was one of the range on the 
north side. The entablature is gone ; the capitals are gone ; 
but we can see that the columns are of the true old Doric 
type; we could tell without book that they not only looked 
down on the camps of Himilkén and of Nikias, but that 
they beheld the march of Gelén, when he came to make 
Syracuse the head of Sikeliot cities. They have one feature 


1 At my visit to Syracuse in 1889, the spirit of havoc, which seems to be 
the very life of Sicilian municipalities, was glutting itself with the destruc- 
tion of the walls of the Emperor Charles. Now, in 1890, the havoc has 
spread itself to the gates, and we have lost the lively impression of the 
work of the tyrant which was given us by the work of the Emperor on the 
same site. 
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which marks them off from most other columns of their 
class. Far smaller than the giant pillars of Selinous, far 
smaller than those of the temples in the Syracusan island, . 
they are not, like them, built out of pieces, drum piled on 
drum. Each is hewn out of a single stone, like the vast 
monoliths in which Roman taste delighted in later days. 
There is no better point to take in the greatness of the 
Syracuse that once was, to trace the advance from the 
Ortygia of Archias to the fivefold city of the second 
Hieron, than either the Olympieion itself or some other 
points of the hill of Polichna. The castle of Maniakés 
looks across the mouth of the Great Harbour to the head- 
Jand where once stood the forts of Nikias. The lofty front 
of the great church of Syracuse shows, if it hides, the 
temple of Athéné which became in turn the sanctuary of 
Christ and Mahomet. The fortifications of Charles the 
Emperor mark the spot where once stood the castle of 
Dionysios, the law-courts of Timoledén, the royal house of 
Hierén. The eye ranges over the long ridge of Achradina 
and Epipolai, with the stern bluff of Thymbris rising 
behind. It dimly lhghts on the buildings crouching under 
the shadow of the hill, buildmgs hardly seen in their 
distinctness, but among which the rising seats of the 
theatre of the Greek, till they were shut out by the scena 
of the Roman, the arcades on arcades of the Roman’s own 
amphitheatre, must once have stood forth as prominent ob- 
jects against the hill-side which rose above them. We see 
the toilsome path by which Démosthenés marched to his night 
attack on the height of Epipolai. We see where Himilkén 
pitched his camp in the very home of pestilence. And in 
that view we would fain believe that we see the worthiest 
spot of all, the home where Timoleén dwelled as the father 
and counsellor of the city that he had saved’. One great 


1 I know of no reason to place the estate of Timoleén at Tremilia rather 
than anywhere else ; but let the popular belief stand for the moment. 
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seene only in the long tale is perhaps well hidden from us. cmap. v. 
We can call up the vision of Syracuse, greatest city of 
Hellas, greatest city of Europe; we cannot see where the 
soldiers of Marcellus climbed up to change the home of 
commonwealths, of tyrants, and of kings, into the head of 

a subject province where Verres was sent to rule in the 

house of Hieron. 


§ 2. Lhe First Age of the Tyrants. 
B.C. 608-505. 


It is but a meagre tale that we have been able to put 
together of the political history of Syracuse during two 
hundred and seventy years. Yet it is far fuller than any 
that we can put together of any of the other Sikeliot cities. 
Of Naxos for instance we have not a word to say. And 
though in some cities we have fuller accounts of particular 
events, yet, far as we have been from coming to a conse- 
cutive history of Syracuse, we have come nearer to it than 
we can come in the case of any other city of Sicily. And No tyrants 
one thing stands out before all others in our Syracusan oe 
notices. A king, as we have seen, is just possible ; but we 
may safely say that in this first age of Hellenic Sicily 
Syracuse never saw a tyrant. We have seen the strife 
of the patricians and the commons leading to the momen- 
tary victory of the excluded class; we have not seen a 
single man take advantage of the disputes of the two poli- 
tical parties to make himself absolute master over both. 
It ought not to be needful again to define the Greek Abuse of 
tyranny; yet, when that and so many other technical aa 
terms of Greek politics are so commonly turned away 
from their proper meaning by vague popular use, it may 
be well to put in a warning for the hundredth time as 
to the meaning which attached to the word tyrant when 
both name and thing were new. 
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The experience of our own times happily helps us. 
Our age has seen the growth, the dominion, and the 
all, of one power in which the Greek tyranny was 
reproduced to the letter. But when all that is meant 
is to brand a modern ruler as an oppressor, it is better 
to call him an oppressor than to misuse the Greek 
technical term. According to Greek notions, all oppressors 
are not tyrants and all tyrants are not oppressors. The 
tyrant, in Greek republican days, was the man who raised 
himself to kingly or more than kingly power in a state 
where kingship was not the lawful constitution. So, by 
a most accurate analogy, in Roman Imperial times the 
tyrant was the man who raised himself to Empire by re- 
volt against an Emperor lawfully acknowledged1. These 
two uses of the name answer as nearly to each other as 
the different political conditions to which they severally 
belong allow. It is a kind of secondary use of the word 
when the name tyrant is applied to a lawful king who 
takes to himself powers beyond those which the laws of 
his state have entrusted to its kings”. But in all three 
uses of the name the leading idea is the same; tyranny is 
everywhere usurpation. Its essence is the unlawful gain- 
ing of power; as to the use of the power when gained, the 
name is, strictly speaking, colourless. The fact that so 
many of the Greek tyrants were harsh and even bloody 
rulers helped, even in old Greek times, to give the word 
a shade of meaning which did not originally belong to 
it. Still in Greek use, though the oppressive tyrant was 
the rule, yet to speak of a just and benevolent tyrant 


1 It should be remembered that the Roman use of the word lingered 
very long into the middle ages. The definite notion of usurpation, of 
supplanting a lawful power of some kind, whether kingly or republican, 
was slow in giving way to the vague use of the word now common. 

2 Arist. Pol. v. 10.6; ofov Peiiwy pev wept “Apyos Kal Erepor TUpavvas 
Katéotnoav Bacirelas tmapxovons. So Nabis at Sparta long after. See 
Livy, xXxiv. 31. 
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was not a contradiction in terms!. In its Roman use cmap. v. 
the word is absolutely colourless as to the nature of the 
government. Some of the class of so-called tyrants were 

among the best rulers that the Empire ever saw. For 

in their day it was simply a question of final success Difference 
whether a man should be handed down in history as pee 
tyrant or as Emperor. It was just as im later days, eee 
when it was a question of final success whether a man 

should be handed down as Pope or as Antipope. Such 

could not fail to be the case when the question lay between 

two men; it was different where the question lay between 

two forms of government. In old Greek ideas the lawful 

king might be degraded into the tyrant; but no amount 

of success on the part of the tyrant, no amount of military 

glory, no real merit in his civil government, could ever 

change him, as long as the true Greek spirit lasted, into a 

lawful kine. 

Yet kingship and tyranny always stand in a certain Relation 
relation to one another. In Greek ideas tyranny was the kingship 
corruption, perhaps rather the base imitation, of kingship. * eet 
So oligarchy, the rule of the few, was the base imitation 
of aristocracy, the rule of the best; so the rule of the mere 
multitude, call it ochlocracy or what we will, was the base 
imitation of democracy, the rule of the whole people. It 
is hard to say what the formal position of a tyrant was ; 
or it might be truer to say that, tyranny being in its 
own nature unlawful, the tyrant hid no formal position. 

He got power how he could; he kept it how he could; 

he exercised it as best suited his purpose. The outward The body- 
badge of the tyrant, as distinguished from the republican ae 
magistrate, is the body-guard, the spearmen. The tyrant’s 

first step to dominion is to get such a guard by any 


manner of means, not uncommonly by the vote of a de- 


1 Strabo, xiii. 4. 17, of the tyrants of Kibyra. 
E 2 
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car. v. luded people?. For the tyrant is described as most com- 
monly rising to power by the help of personal influence of 
Ways of some kind. He is a magistrate who abuses his official 
gaining the : : 
tyranny, Powers to his own ends; he is a popular leader, who 
abuses his sway over the minds of the people. Not un- 
commonly he is the character whose fascination is the 
strongest of all, the man of noble birth who takes up the 
cause of the commons against his own order. When, in 
any of these ways, he has once got armed men at his 
bidding, his next step is to seize the akropolis or other 
strong place of the city. That he makes the stronghold of 
his power. There he surrounds himself with mercenary 
soldiers, the main stay of a dominion which, having no 
root in law, has to rest wholly upon force. 


Exercise of | As for the way in which the power thus gained is exercised, 
thetyrant’s 


power, that differs according to the circumstances of each case, and 


specially according to the amount of opposition which the 
tyrant’s government met with. In some cases there may 
have been from the beginning, or there may have grown 
up through the unrestrained use of power, a real delight in 
oppression, a positive pleasure in the infliction of suffering. 
But there is no reason to think that this was the usual 
character of a Greek tyranny. The tyrant, as a rule, stuck 
at no crime which either passion or policy dictated ; but 
there is no reason to think that the tyrant, as a rule, 
committed crimes for the mere pleasure of committing 
them. In many cases the tyrant had very little tempta- 
tion to any monstrous crimes. A tyrant who rose to 
power as a popular leader against an exclusive class 
might do acts of wrong towards members of the body 
which he had overthrown ; he might still keep his popu- 
larity with those who rejoiced in his success and with 


1 See for instance the well-known story of Peisistratos, i. 59, and 
Grote’s comment (iii. 207) that the xopuynpdpau presently became Sdopv- 


pepo, 
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whom he had every motive to deal gently. It does not cuap. v. 
appear that the tyrant, as a rule, swept away the laws and The forms 
constitution of the city in which he reigned. The forms pe -o 
of law might go on; it was enough if magistrates and 
assemblies practically did their master’s bidding. When- 
ever either silent influence or express command failed to 
secure obedience, the spearmen were ready to step in. 

Here then was a man with the power, or more than the Applica- 
power, of a king, but with no formal kingly position. Our ae ans 
evidence leads us to believe that the early tyrants never ‘? ‘70. 
took the title, or assumed the state, of kings. But they 
had a craving after the position which they did not venture 
to take to themselves. They were well pleased when any 
one would bestow on them the titles of lawful kingship. 

On the other hand, among writers in old Greece, to whom 

the rule of one in any shape was unfamiliar, it is not un- 

common to find the name of tyrant applied to lawful kings, 

either of the past or of the present!. And in later times, Later form 
when the presence and the dominion of the Macedonian ae ge 
princes had made the Greek mind more familiar with the 
notion of kingship, the distinction between king and tyrant 
grew fainter. On the one hand, a class of tyrants arose 
quite distinct from the tyrants of the elder day. The 
tyrant of the Macedonian times had in many cases not 
risen to power by any means within the city itself. He 
often represented no party within the city; he was a mere 
external oppressor, very often a leader of mercenaries 
whom the Macedonian king found it to his interest to 
maintain in power. And in those times also tyrants who Later 
had more in common with the elder class, men who had idelau ihe 
risen to power by some means or other within the city, ree 
tried to put themselves as far as they could on a level 

with the Macedonian princes. They were not only well 

pleased when any one would speak of them as kings; 


1 See Appendix I, 
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they took the kingly title to themselves. The style which 
was taken by the generals of Alexander was surely not 
too lofty for Greek rulers of equal power. Whether 
Syracuse ever saw King Pollis or not, she certainly saw a 
good deal of King Agathoklés. 

The worst thing about the Greek tyranny was that the 
rule of the tyrant was almost sure to grow harsher as it 
grew older. The tyrant always had enemies; even if he 
was popular with one party, he was hated by another. 
Hatred led to plots and attempts on his life; such at- 
tempts further soured the tyrant’s temper ; whatever he 
was before, he became suspicious and cruel. The frightful 
pictures which are set before us of the tyrant, as a solitary 
being, trusting none, never sure of the faithfulness of 
friend or kinsman, of wife or child+, are most likely ex- 
ageerations or paintings from the very worst cases. But 
there is an element of truth in them. It is not easy to 
speak the truth even to a lawful king; it must have been 


Short-lived yet harder to speak it to a tyrant. The tyrant’s career 


dynasties 
of tyrants. 


was often cut short by private killing or by public insur- 
rection ; 1t became a proverb that an old tyrant was a rare 
sight”. And, when he succeeded in gratifying the common 
instinct of mankind, when he contrived to hand on his 
power to his son, his son commonly proved worse than 
himself. Brought up in somewhat of the position of a 
prince, he was not under the restraints of a prince; nor 
had he the wisdom which a varied experience had often 
given to his father. The second of a line of tyrants is” 
sometimes less cruel than his father ; he is commonly more 
debauched, more given to wound the family honour of his 
subjects. The most long-lived tyrannies seldom lasted 
beyond the third generation. David, Solomon, Rehoboam ; 
the man who founds, the man who enjoys, and the man 


1 This comes out most strongly in the Hierén of Xenophon. 
? Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. ¢. 2. 
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who loses, are typical characters among Greek tyrants as cmap. v. 
well as among Eastern kings. 

Of usurped powers of this kind the colonies, and above Tyrants 
all the Sikeliot colonies, seem, at a first glance at Grecian ae ae 


in the 


history, to be the special home. They certainly are the 


colonies. 
abiding home. In old Greece there are two periods in Two 
which tyranny is common, but there is a long time be- face of 

yranny in 


tween them in which tyrants are seldom heard of. A old Greece. 
wide gap parts the tyrants who were put down by the 
Spartans in the sixth century before Christ and the tyrants 
who were put down by Aratos of Siky6n in the third. In Tyranny 
Sicily there is no gap of any such length. The tyrants abit in 
begin very soon after the foundation of the cities ; they go on “i!y- 
at intervals till Sicily passes under the dominion of Rome. 
Phalaris and Phintias had contemporary tyrants in old 
Greece ; but in the age of Dionysios the tyrant was in old 
Greece all but unknown. This is one of the many marks 
of difference between Greece and her colonies. Brilliant 
as are some periods of the life of Hellas transplanted to 
other shores, more brilliant at some times than the life of 
Hellas on its own ancient soil, the freedom of the colonial 
cities, like their greatness, had not the same firm and 
abiding root as the freedom of the cities of old Greece. 
The constant appearance of tyrannies in Sicily is part of 
that general uncertainty of things, those constant changes 
of governments and of populations, which were marked in 
the fifth century before Christ as distinguishing Sicily from 
old Greece’. It is not wonderful that the tyrants of Sicily 
became proverbial?. Sicily was the chosen land of tyrants All kinds 
of the Greek type, even as in after ages Britain was the oe Selly. 
chosen land of tyrants of the Roman type®. In our 

Thue). vi. 17. 

2 It is hardly needful to refer to the mention of “Siculi tyranni”’ in 
Horace (Ep. i. 2. 58). They set the standard. 


8 «¢ Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum,” says Jerome. See M. H. B. 
xcix. 
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Sicilian story we shall come across every class of tyrant ; 
we shall see every kind of means by which men rose to 
tyranny. Syracuse will, in days to come, supply us with 
the more part, and the more famous part, of our examples. 
But as yet Syracuse knows not the rule of the tyrant ; it 
is with other cities and, with one exception, with less 
famous tyrants, that we have to begin. 


The first name on the roll of the tyrants of Sicily is cer- 
tainly not a famous one. Panaitios of Leontinoi, whose 
date is fixed to the last years of the seventh century, is 
said to have been the earliest of the class!. He is placed 
on high authority among those tyrants who rose to power 
through abuse of their fluence as demagogues in opposi- 
tion to an oligarchy”. This implies that there were 
already at this time serious disputes at Leontinoi between 
an exclusive and an excluded class. In these classes we 
may most likely see another case of inhabitants of older 
and newer settlement. A later account, which gives some 
details which are at least not impossible, sees in the dispute 
only a strife between the rich and the poor. And un- 
doubtedly the strife between older and newer citizens, 
between patricians and plebeians, had a constantly growing 
tendency to put on that shape. Only we must bear in 
mind that that was neither its essential nor its earliest 
shape. 

The story of Panaitios, as we have it, opens a new 
period in two ways. He is not only the first recorded 
tyrant in Sicily; he is the first recorded commander in a 


' Eusebius, O]. 41. 4. p. 314, Roncalli; ‘“ Pantius primus in Sicilia 
arripuit tyrannidem.” 

? Aristotle twice mentions him in this character, v. 10. 6, and more dis- 
tinctly v. 12, 13; «is Tupavvida petaBddAdea é€ ddAvyapxias, Womep ev SuKedia 
oxedov ai mAEioTa THY apxaiwy, év Aeovtivas eis THY Mavatiov Tupavvida Kat 
év Tédq eis tHv KAedvdpou kal év “Pyyiv «is thy “AvagiAdov kal év dAdats 
mohAals TOAECLY WOAUTWS. 
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war between two Greek cities in Sicily. He leads the forces cuap. v. 
of Chalkidian Leontinoi in a war with the neighbouring my se ey 
Dorians of Megara. The war is not likely to have been the tinci. 
first of its class, but it is the first which we find recorded 

in our meagre sources. If we see at Naxos the Ebbsfleet 

of Sicily, the war of Leontinoi and Megara will answer to 

the fight of West-Saxon and Kentishman at Wibbandun, 

where AXthelberht gave way to the arms of Ceawlin!. The Panaitios 
polemarch of Leontinoi wins over the poor, as they appear ees 
in this version, by pointing out to them how far their ex- 

ploits in the war have outdone those of the rich. By the 

rich, in military language, we may doubtless understand the 
knights or horsemen”. He then orders a review of arms 

and horses outside the gates. It is not said, but it seems 
implied, that the review concerned the horsemen only ; it 

sounds like a kind of penal examination after real or 
alleged failures of duty. The arms are to be examined ; Trick by 
the men, seemingly slaves, who have the care of the sas a 
horses, are bidden meanwhile to take them to pasture in a ‘YT™¥Y- 
woody place*®. Panaitios has also at his command six 
hundred peltasts, We are a little surprised at seeing the 
Thracian mercenaries of the fifth century before Christ 
already in Sicily in the seventh. As they seem to be 
spoken of as men ready for revolution, it may be that 

the six hundred were light-armed men of the poorer 

class in Leontinoi itself*. The officer in command of 


1 See the English Chronicles under A.D. 568, the first recorded war 
between Englishman and Englishman. 

* This story come from Polyainos, v. 47; TMavaitios Aeovtivwy Meyapetor 
TOAELOVVTWY TEpt qs pw TokEuapxXav mpATov péev Tos mwéevynTas Kal TeCods 
Tots evmépas Kal immevor ouveKpovoer Ws ExEivwY TAEOVEKTOUYTMY ev Tais HaXaLS, 
auTa@v 5é moAAa éEAaTToUpEVw. 

3 Ib. ; mpd trav mud@y éfomAicw momoas Ta piv OrAa apiOpetyv Kai Soxpa- 
Ce émerparo, Tots 5e immous Tois Hvidxots Tapadovs éxéAevoev yey és vounv. 
This mention of the horses looks as if the review was confined to the horse- 
men. 

* Ib.; égaxoaious 5¢ meATaoTds éxwy evTpeme’s mpos THY éTavdcTacLY. 
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them is left to look after the examination of arms, while 
Panaitios goes into the shade, and persuades the keepers of 
the horses to set upon their masters!. They mount the 
horses and charge their masters, while the peltasts join in 
the slaughter. The city is occupied and Panaitios is pro- 
claimed tyrant. 

One has grave doubts as to the proclamation of Panaitios 
or any other man by the formal style of tyrant ; it is still 
less likely if tyranny was then so new a thing in Sicily as 
we are told that it was. But this is just the kind of point 
on which we must not look for minute accuracy in writers 
of the class from which this story comes. The retailers 
of anecdotes often borrowed the substance of their stories 
from perfectly trustworthy writers now lost. But they 
did not always copy them literally. As they sometimes 
confounded one tyrant with another and one city with 
another, still less were they likely to notice differences of 
technical language between an earlier and a later time. 
In this present story there is doubtless enough of truth 
to justify us in setting down Panaitios as one who made 
himself tyrant by the help of the commons against the 
ruling order, and who did not scruple to abuse his powers 
as a military commander to cause a massacre of one part 
of his army. The beginnings of Panaitios were certainly 
bad ; of the nature of his government and of its end we 
hear nothing. 


The city which came into being: at the same time as 
Leontinoi, its Chalkidian sister Katané, had another ex- 
perience, and a happier. Our one record of Katané during 
the time with which we are now concerned gives us a 

1 There is something picturesque, but not altogether intelligible, in the 
description of Panaitios at this moment (Polyainos, v. 47); aivds dé ws 
itd 7a dévdpa oKias Sedpevos avexwpyae Kal Tovs Hvidxous Emeccev EmBeaOat 


Tots Seomoras, 
2 Ib. ; xateAaBovto TH méAwv Kal Tlavaitiov TUpavvoy avnyopevoay. 
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glimpse, not indeed of a tyrant, but still of a man clothed 
with special powers beyond those of an ordinary magistrate. 
The tyrant rose to power through political disputes among 
his fellow-citizens. In some happier cases the citizens by 
common consent chose some man to whom all agreed to 
look up, and clothed him with powers to heal their differ- 
ences. The Azsymnétés, a word which it is hard to trans- 
late, was a personal ruler who was neither king nor tyrant, 
but who was, under special circumstances, chosen to wield 
special powers, whether for life or for a fixed time. It 
is worth noticing that the Imperial power at Rome arose 
out of a commission of this kind. The early Emperors, as 
far as their formal position went, cannot be rightly classed 
either with kings or with tyrants. They were citizens to 
whom, in theory at least, the commonwealth had granted 
certain extraordinary, but still defined, powers. But in all 
these cases alike, whether we are dealing with the earliest 
or the latest days of a commonwealth, we are dealing with 
a state of things in which it was easy and natural for 
a single man to be set, whether by lawful or unlawful 
means, above the level of his fellows. And this again 
suggests the thought that, where the tyrant and the 
Aisymnétés were both familiar, a return to acknowledged 
kingship might not be wholly impossible ?. 

Akin to the Aisymnétés, often the same in person and 
office, was the primitive lawgiver, entrusted by common con- 
sent with powers to compose the dissensions of the citizens 
and to provide against future evils by a formal code of laws. 
We hear of many such; of the Spartan Lykourgos, the 
most famous of them all, of the Athenian Drakén and 

1 On the Aisymnétés, see Plass, Die Tyrannis, i. 115. The most noted 
case is that of Pittakos of Mityléné, who however is also spoken of both as 
TUpavvos and as Baoide’s (dAa p\a dre Kal yap TuttaKds dda, peyadas 
MirvAdvas Bacikevwv. Bergk, iii. 673). I do not know that the word 


aioupyytns is ever directly applied to any Sicilian ruler. 
2 See above, p. 8. 
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Solén, and, coming’ nearer to the land with which we 
are concerned, of Zaleukos of the Epizephyrian Lokroi. 
All of these, even Solon, the latest and the most historical, 
have a certain mythical atmosphere cleaving to them. 
For in truth the position of a lawgiver of this kind is 
one which offers special temptations for the growth of 
legend. A king or magistrate, famous in the history of 
his people, a Servius or an Ailfred, who is known to have 
been the author of some laws, is, by a natural process, 
credited with the authorship of a crowd of enactments 
and customs, many of them earlier, many of them later, 
than his real day. But the primitive Greek lawgiver 
holds a special position in the history of legislation. He 
is most unlike the Teutonic king, whose legislation com- 
monly comes to little more than causing the existing 
customs of his people to be set down in a written shape. — 
The Greek lawgiver deemed it his business, while he was 
legislating, to legislate about everything. His calling 
was not merely to settle a political constitution, but to 
regulate the lives of the citizens in all matters, and that 
by no means according to the tradition of the elders, but 
according’ to his own personal notions of what was ex- 
pedient and becoming. The laws of the primitive law- 
giver, in order to be the better remembered, were often 
clothed in verse. They embody the dry, practical, Hesiodic, 
wisdom of an early age. We may even see a touch of 
spiteful humour in such an enactment as a law of divorce 
which allowed the man freely to put away his wife and 
the woman freely to put away her husband, but which 
added that in such a case neither must marry a second 
wife or husband younger than the partner who had been 
put away'. This last is quoted as one of the laws of the 
wise Charéndas, the lawgiver who stands out as the one 


1 Diod. xii, 18. As if to catch Cicero beforehand, the rule is extended to 
both sexes, but the woman’s share comes first. 
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man known at Katané during our present period, as the cmap. vy. 
tyrant Panaitios stands out as the one man known at 
Leontinoi. 

Of the laws of Charéndas, genuine or alleged, consider- Charondas 
able fragments remain; but of the man himself it is hard ee 
to say anything with certainty!. There is nothing to 
fix his exact date, whether in the seventh or the sixth 
century. His legislation may very well have been older 
than the tyranny of Panaitios. At all events he belongs 
to Sicily in the days with which we are now dealing. 

One thing only is certain; no one can accept the version 

which carries him and his laws into so very modern a 

time and place as the Thourioi of the fifth century ?. 

That Charodndas legislated for Katané there seems no He legis- 
reasonable doubt; he is said to have legislated for other ence 
cities as well, among which Rhégion is specially men- 
tioned. That Katané was his birth-place was the general 

belief; but there is some force in the suggestion of a 
modern scholar that the Doric form of his name shows 

that he was not a native of the Ionian city. He may 

well have been, like some others among these primitive law- 

givers, or like the podesta or the senator of medieval Italy, 

sent for from some other city to allay the dissensions of 

that with which his name has become specially connected *, 

If we could conceive him to have been a native of Sybaris 
adopted at Katané, we should have some clew to the wild 
confusion which carried him to Thourioi. His laws seem Nature 
to have been in verse, and to have been widely spread. ali 
Of their genuine matter we can say but little; they are bis laws. 
noticed by a string of writers from Plato onwards, and 

it is plain that in later times the name of Chardndas was 


1 On Charéndas and his laws see Appendix VI. 

2 See Holm, G. S. i. 401. 

* According to the strange confusion of Diodéros, xii. 11, which I have 
examined in Appendix V1. 
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one which was freely used, like some other names, as 
a peg on which to hang edifying precepts which were no 
part of his legislation. Still there is reason to believe 
that some parts of the substance, though not the form, of 
his genuine laws have come down to us. 

Of the life of Charéndas we really know nothing. The 
statement that he legislated for Rhégion because he was 
banished from Katané is most likely a mere hasty infer- 
ence’. The more famous tale of his death is common 
to him with more than one lawgiver in Sicily and else- 
where, of times both earlier and later than his own. 
His laws had forbidden any man to appear armed in the 
public assembly *. This ordinance distinctly points to that 
change in Greek manners by which the ancient practice 
of going armed was laid aside, and even came to be looked 
on as one of the badges which marked off the barbarian 
from the Greek ?. We might conceive that, as in many 
Teutonic lands, both in earlier and in later times, the 
sword or spear was borne in the assembly, as a badge of 
freedom and citizenship, long after it had been laid aside 
in the common intercourse of daily life. Chardndas, so 
the story goes, had gone into the country to act against 
robbers ; on such an errand he was of course girded with 
his sword. While he was away, some sudden need called 
for the gathering of an assembly. The meeting so sum- 
moned was fiercely divided between two parties. Cha- 


1 AMlian, V. H. iii. 17; Xapwvbas 5€ ra ev Katavyn kal ta év ‘Pyyyiw 
[emnvwpdwoer | te éx Katavns epevye. 

2 The story is told, of course out of place, by Diodéros, xii. 19. He tells 
exactly the same story of the much later Syracusan lawgiver Dioklés in 
xiii. 33. He himself remarks that it is told of both. It certainly seems 
more in character with the earlier than with the later date. 

$ See Thucydides i. 6. The text of Charéndas’ law is abridged in the 
words of Diodérus; vevopobernkws 8 jv pndeva ped’ SmAoV exxdrAnora ce. 
The story which he tells of Gelén in xi. 26 implies that at Syracuse 
the armed assembly went ou in his day, which we should hardly have 
looked for. 
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roéndas, coming back at the moment and forgetting that cnar. v. 


he still wore the forbidden weapon, hastened to the place 
of meeting and tried to calm the angry disputants. Has 
enemies—the tale implies that he had enemies, perhaps 
only those whom his speech told against—cried out against 
his breach of his own law. “By Zeus,” he answered, 
“T will not set aside my law; I will confirm it.” He 
drew his sword and slew himself'. This story, doubtful 
as to time, place, and person, goes along with the legend 
of the Pious Brethren to make up the whole of the history 
of Katané for two hundred and fifty years. 


Next in order in our survey of Sicily during these ages, 
we might be led, both by the antiquity of the city and by 
the probable date of the events themselves, to put the be- 
ginning of the recorded revolutions of Gela. But the dates 
are so uncertain that chronological order matters little, 
and the affairs of Gela lead up more directly than those 
of any other Sikeliot city to the great movements of 


which we shall have to speak presently. Selinous too had Other 


tyrants ; so had Zanklé, unless indeed she had lawful kings. a 


But the tyrannies at Selinous and Zanklé connect them- 
selves, like those of Gela, with other events. It will be 
better, before we come to them, to speak of a tyranny which 
does not in the same way connect itself with later history, 


but which, as a tyranny, stands out before all others. There eyeare 
is a marked contrast indeed between the story of Syracuse, ae 


all but the eldest of Sikeliot cities, and the story of 
Akragas, as far as our present times go, the youngest. 
While we have to patch up our record of Syracuse from 
a few scattered notices spread over more than two cen- 
turies, Akragas, starting in the world a hundred and fifty 
years later than Syracuse, becomes the centre of a rich 


1 Diod. xii. 19 ; “Ov évds eimdvros, KaradéAveas Tov t&0v vopov, Ma Av’, 
eimeiy, GAAG Ki'piov ToNTw' Kal oTacapeEvos TO <upidiov, EavToy améopager. 
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store of what we hardly know whether to speak of as 
history or as mythology. History it hardly is in any 
case, for we have no consecutive narrative; but the wealth 
of anecdotes and references for Akragantine story in the 
sixth century before Christ is overwhelming. And, if 
we are not, as at Leontinoi and Katané, confined to the 
name of a single man, yet all gathers round a single 
man. Akragas could at least boast, such as the boast 
is, that in all early Greek history no name was more 
widely spread than that of her tyrant Phalaris. No 
man has given rise to more controversies, and to contro- 
versies of singularly varied kinds, both in older and in 
later times. Was Phalaris among the earliest masters 
of Greek prose composition? Did he put men to a 
death of torture by means of a brazen bull? All ques- 
tions about the letters of Phalaris might be looked on as 
set at rest for ever, were it not that a kindred impos- 
ture of far later times still finds believers. Those who 
still strive to set up the false Ingulf as a genuine au- 
thority for the eleventh century after Christ may haply 
strive again to set up the false Phalaris as a genuine 
authority for the sixth century before Christ’. The bull 
supplied matter for controversy long before the letters 
were written, and it still remains a matter of controversy 
by no means so easy to settle as the letters. And, letters 
and bull apart, Phalaris still remains a puzzle. We are 
drawn towards him as the single figure that stands boldly 
out in this stage of Sicilian history; but, as we draw near, 
it is far from easy to fix his birth-place or his exact date, 
or to make out any one of his acts for certain. Our know- 
ledge of him really comes to hardly more than the bare 
facts that he was tyrant of Akragas, and that he became 
tyrant within a remarkably short time after the founda- 
tion of the city. We should specially like to know the 
1 On the pretended Letters of Phalaris see Appendix VII. 
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causes which made Akragas fall under the power of a cuar. v. 
tyrant during the days of its growth, or even childhood, 

while at Syracuse tyrants did not arise for nearly two 
hundred and fifty years, and then did not come from 

within but from without. This question presents itself Date of his 
equally at whatever date we fix the accession of Phalaris. pad 
And in any case it is not wonderful that he should be *5+ 
spoken of as no native of Akragas, perhaps as no native 

of Sicily. Many who have written about Phalaris seem Phalaris 
to have forgotten that, ten years after the foundation of 3; deen 
Akragas, all its active citizens must have been born in 8%: 
other places, that, even thirty years after its foundation, 

such must have been the case with the more part of 

them. Akragas was a colony of Gela, and it brought its 
founders from Rhodes. There is therefore nothing won- perhaps at 
derful if it should happen that a man from the neigh- ca 
bouring Dorian island of Astypalaia was admitted as one 

of the first settlers. A statement, resting on the worst 
possible authority, but not unlikely im itself and not con- 
tradicted by any better authority, brings Phalaris from 
that island’. And it is hard to see with what motive 
such a story, 1f false, could have been invented. 

The question how Phalaris rose to despotic power in the 
new city 1s more important than the question as to the 
place of his birth. In one passage of his serious political Mention of 
writings, Aristotle remarks that most of the Sikeliot tyrants pecans 
belonged to that class who were demagogues before they 
were tyrants*. In another place he speaks of Phalaris by 
name as one of those who rose to power through the pos- 
session of some magistracy®. In these two statements 

1 He is made in the Letters, 35 (p. 144, ed. Schafer), to describe himself 
as @adapis, AewSdpavros vids, “Aotutadaeds TO yévos, maTpidos ameaTepn- 

Mévos, TUpavvos ’AxpayayTivar. 

2 See above, p. 56. 


° Politics, v. 8, where he places Phalaris among the tyrants who rose to 
power €& TaY Tia, 


VOL. II. F 
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there is nothing contradictory, nothing improbable; but in 
another part of his writings, where he was less bound to 
take heed to the facts of history, Aristotle has told us a 
story which answers itself on the face of it. He brings in 
the poet Stésichoros as inventing or repeating the well- 
known fable of the horse, the stag, and the man, in order 
to hinder the men, not of Akragas but of Himera, from 
giving Phalaris the means of seizing absolute dominion. 
He is already general with full powers, and he has reached 
that stage of “the despot’s progress!” in which the bud- 
ding tyrant asks for a guard?. The story would equally 
suit a great number of cities and a great number of 
tyrants. The mention of Stésichoros goes some way to 
suggest that it may be in its place at Himera; only, if 
so, the name of Phalaris must have displaced the name 
of some local tyrant. For Phalaris another version has 
Gelén; in fact, for the purposes of the story, one tyrant 
was as good as another. 

It is quite different with the mention of Phalaris as one 
who rose to the tyranny through the possession of some 
office. This goes far to show that there is some ground 
for a story which in some points recalls one which we have 
already come across at Syracuse®. The young city of 
Akragas, in the tenth year of its foundation, is still imper- 
fect. The high hill of its akropolis still needs both divine 
and human defences. It is still without a wall, at least 
without such a wall of stone as full safety needed. It is 
also without a house for the protecting god, Zeus of the 
City*, The men of Akragas, in their faith, begin the holy 


1 T borrow this phrase from Grote, iil. 307. 

2 See above, p. 51. On the story about Stésichoros and Phalaris in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, ii. 20, and the other version which brings in Gelon, 
see Appendix VII. The course of things is at least well marked; €Aopévav 
oTpaTnyov avTokpaTopa Tav ‘Ipepaiwy Padap Kal pedAdACvTav prdakiy biddvat 
TOU TWLATOS. 

3 See above, p. 14. 

* The story comes from Polyainos, v. 1. His Zets TloAveds is clearly the 
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work first of all. Phalaris, like Agathoklés at Syracuse, cuap. v. 
was entrusted with the building of the temple on the ae ae 
height, the temple which has given way to the present build the 
cathedral church, though we cannot, as at Syracuse, say peas 4 
that it actually survives in the later building. The work 
was a great one; for the height was stony and rugged. 
Yet it was not for the honour of the sovereign god 
to build his house on any site lower than the highest of 
all’, Phalaris, accustomed to such works?, engages to His abuse 
employ the best workmen and to find the best materials. eae 
Entrusted to that end with a large sum of public money, 
he not only lays in a store of wood, stones, and iron for the 
work, but he both buys slaves and hires mercenaries for 
his own purposes. The work was begun, but only begun ; 
the foundations were still in digging, when Phalaris sent a 
herald to offer a reward for the discovery of those who had 
stolen the wood and iron that had been made ready for the 
building. This increased the trust which the people placed 
in Phalaris. They agreed to his proposal that—seemingly 
to guard against such thefts—he should be further en- 
trusted with the charge of surrounding the akropolis with 
a wall. The wall is built; the akropolis is ready to be 
used as a fortress. Phalaris now frees his slaves and arms He seizes 
both them and the hirelings with axes. He takes advantage i, 
of the feast of the Thesmophoria, the feast of Démétér 
and her Child, the goddesses of Henna, no doubt already 
the goddesses of all Sicily, which, we are to suppose, as the 
same as Zevs 'AtaBvpios. There is no difficulty in the two names. The 
first settlers called the god ’AraBvpios after the Rhodian mount, when 
there was only one temple of Zeus in Akragas. When the Olympieion 
arose down below, the Zeus of the elder city might well be distinguished 
as TIoAre’s, See vol. 1. p. 437. 
1 In the story in Polyainos, Phalaris is reAw@vns T@Y ToALTOV. The temple 
is to be built at a cost of two hundred talents; émi tis dxpas ws meTpwoous 
Kal oTEpewTaTns Kai GAAws dolws av Exov év tnAroTaTw Tov Hedy idipicacba. 


2 Th. ; éwtorevoey 6 djpyos, ws bid TOv TEAWYLKOY Blov épmetpiay THY TOLOVTMY 
2 ’ 
€XovTt. 
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later topography of the city suggests, was held far beyond 
the circuit of the new wall!. Phalaris and his followers 
set upon the worshippers; the more part of the men are 
killed ; the women and children come under the power of 
Phalaris, who becomes undisputed tyrant of Akragas 2. 

In a tale like this there is beyond doubt an element of 
legend, and one is further tempted to suspect a certain 
amount of confusion in the telling of the latter part of the 
story °. But it is not therefore to be wholly cast aside. 
It is not like an alternative story in which Phalaris pro- 
claims games outside the city as an oceasion for seizing the 
arms of the citizens *. This is one of the current stories, 
fitted in with the names of Phalaris and Akragas, but 
which would do equally well for any other city and any 
other tyrant. But the other is clearly a local story; it 
imphes knowledge of the topography of Akragas, and it 
takes for granted the still youthful and imperfect state of 
the city at the time of the establishment of the tyranny. 
We may fairly take it as some evidence both for the early 
date of the usurpation of Phalaris and for the means by 
which he rose to power, namely by turning some public 
trust to his own purposes. 

1 See vol. i. p. 437, and below, p. 80. 

* Polyainos, v. 1; Tovs mAcicTtovs Tav avipav amoxrreivas yuvaK@y Kal 
Taidwy KUpLos KaTaaTas éTUpavynoe THS AkpayavTivev Toews. 

3 The killing of the men and the seizure of the women and children reads 
like that kind of story of which the settlement of the Mamertines at Messana 
is the best known. But this is quite out of place here. Considering the 
mention of the Thesmophoria, one would think that the real story was that 
he seized the women outside the walls, and so brought the men to submit. 
And a general massacre of the men would naturally have been followed by 
some story of the enfranchisement of slaves or mercenaries or some other 
device for making up the loss of the slain citizens. 

* This story immediately follows the other. While the citizens are 
seeing the show, Phalaris shuts the gates and sends his guards to search 
the houses for arms. This story is clearly inconsistent with the former. 
And as this is one of the received stories of the tricks of tyrants, while the 


former one has a real local colouring, the former, in its general outline, 
is greatly to be preferred. 
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Phalaris then was tyrant; but assuredly not, what some cHap. v. 


have called him, the first tyrant in the Greek world or tee 
even the first among the Greeks of Sicily. He was lord of gantine 


a ._ territ 
Akragas ; whether his dominion reached beyond that city eo 


and its territory there is really nothing to show. There re 
is distinct evidence that in his day that territory reached 
as far as the southern Himeras; the hill of Eknomos, the 
site of the future town of Phintias, was his!. This is 
all that can be said with certainty. Later writers, with Later ex- 


aggerations 


Dionysios and Agathoklés before their eyes, have painted of his 
the most famous of tyrants as lord of all Sicily, or at least ¢o™nio™- 
of many of its cities. Sometimes he appears as master of 

towns which did not come into being till long after his day. 

It is perfectly possible that Phalaris may have made him- 

self master of some of the Sikeliot cities besides Akragas ; 

but there is no evidence that he did. The belief that he 
conquered Leontinoi seems to rest on no evidence beyond 

a chance explanation of a proverb”; the belief that he 
conquered Himera seems to be an attempt to get some 
historical truth out of the story told by Aristotle. But his His Sikan 
wars with the Sikans rest on quite other grounds. The fact omg 
that he is made to war with Sikans and not with Sikels in- 

creases our confidence. That is, it makes it more likely that 

the anecdote-monger was copying some good authority. A 

lord of Akragas in his age could hardly keep himself from 

Sikan warfare, and the tales of his domgs in that way, 
whatever we say of the particular tricks by which he is said 

to have overcome his enemies, have doubtless an historical 
eroundwork. A Sikan town and its prince, otherwise un- Teutos of 
known, Vessa and its king Teutos, are not likely to be the ee 
invention of sophists *. We need not believe that Phalaris 


1» Diod. xix. 104. 2 See Appendix VII. 

> See vol. i. p. 118. In this story the names are perhaps the best part ; 
they can hardly be the invention of the compiler; ®dAapis mpds Tevrov 
dpxovta Ovécons, mep edvdaimoveotarn Kal peyiotn Sukavav mdAus Erepibe 
ToUs pYNITEVOLEVOUS AVT@ THV exeivou OvyarTépa. 
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could find no other way of overcoming the Sikan prince 
than by arranging a marriage with his daughter, and 
bringing youthful soldiers in the garb of handmaidens 
to begin the work of slaughter at the wedding-feast 1. 
Still we may set down the successful war which Phalaris 
is said to have waged against Teutos as a real scrap of 
early Sicilian history. 

The truth is that every detail that concerns Phalaris has 
a mythical element about it. Still something must have 
marked him out to become the subject of so large a mass 
of fiction beginning possibly so near his own day. It is 
easy to argue that he must have been a warrior and con- 
queror over some large part of Sicily, for that otherwise 
even exaggeration would not have spoken of him as lord 
of the whole island. It is no less easy to argue that, 
when he had once gained a reputation as the most famous 
of Sicilian tyrants, he was naturally painted as a conqueror 
like the great Sicilian tyrants of later days. Only then 
we have to account for the unusual renown, if only in the 
shape of infamy, which gathered round his name. And 
for that renown there is certainly enough to account in the 
traditional character of his internal government. There is 
no need to attribute to him any greater success in war 
than might be gained in those conflicts with barbarian 
neighbours which may be taken for granted in any ener- 


1 This is essentially the same story as the deception of the Persians 
by the Macedonian Alexander in Herodotus, v. 19, and as the story in 
Hérakleidés of Pontos, 32, of a Kephallenian tyrant whose name is not 
given. 

Another wild story of the Sikan warfare of Phalaris is told by Polyainos, 
v. 3, and in a slightly different shape by Frontinus, Strat. iii. 4.6. Phalaris 
pretends to make peace with certain Sikans who had been able to hold out 
for a long time because they had much corn in store. By the terms of the 
peace he gives them the corn that he has for his army, and is to take their 
next crop instead. He bribes the keepers of the corn-stores to let in the 
rain; so, when he has taken the next year’s crop, the Sikans have no corn, 
and are driven to give in. 
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eetic Sikeliot leader, whether king, tyrant, or republican cuapr. v. 
magistrate. 

As to the nature of the rule of Phalaris in his own city, Rule of 
we have the fact that he was traditionally handed down as Aone 
one of the worst of tyrants, that his name became a pro- 
verb for cruelty, and was coupled with those of the worst 
recorded oppressors, mythical and real’. On the other Apologies 
hand, there is the very singular fact that in later times soa 
he found advocates, that apologies were written for him 2, 
and that elaborate letters, painting him in another light 
than that of a wanton oppressor, were composed in his 
name. The apologies and letters were without doubt 
mere rhetorical exercises, examples of the skill with which 
a view might be maintained which ran counter to that com- 
monly received. Still there must have been some special 
reason why this particular tyrant of all tyrants should 
have been picked out as the subject of these ingenious 
paradoxes. It might point to some current of tradition 
which represented Phalaris as less hateful than he looked 
in the tradition which was more commonly received. But Their 
it is just as easy, perhaps more easy, to suppose that the ar 
more favourable report, a report confined to quite late 
times, grew out of a mere spirit of contradiction. A man 
who was said to have roasted people to death in a brazen 
bull was naturally much talked about in all ages; he 
became a traditional bugbear, a traditional common-place 
of rhetoric. A natural reaction followed among: rhetori- 
cians and sophists. It became a trial of ingenuity to get 


1 Thus Lucian, when he is not engaged in making out a case for Phalaris, 
puts him in the very worst mythical company, with Busiris and Diomédés 
of Thrace and with the monsters overthrown by Théseus (oi Exeipwves kat 
Tlitvokaprra Kal Bovoipides kal Padapides). The two passages (Bis Accusa- 
tus, 8, and Vera Historia, ii. 23) are in nearly the same words. So Cicero 
(De Officiis, ii. 7, iii. 7, and again, Verres, iv. 33, where he appears as 
* crudelissimus omnium tyrannorum Phalaris”’) takes him as the standard 
of a merciless oppressor. 


* On the Phalaris of Lucian see Appendix VII. 
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up a case on behalf of one who was everywhere spoken 
against, and what was at first practised merely as a rhe- 
torical exercise came in the end to pass as a serious counter- 
statement. 

This on the whole seems the most likely way of explain- 
ing the strange phenomenon of the forged letters. At the 
same time it is only fair to put on record that one of 
the older stories about Phalaris does really describe him, 
not indeed as a just ruler, yet as something different from 
the monster of cruelty which he appears in the other tales. 
And this story, whatever may be its worth, stands quite 
apart from the rhetorical exercises in his defence. The 
writer who tells it brings it in with some surprise, as 
being unlike the ordinary character of the tyrant. We 
again come across one of those tales which to the Greek 
mind had all the charm of sentimental romance! To 
us it is instructive, because, 1f authentic, it throws some 
light on the nature of the power exercised by a tyrant. 
Under the rule of Phalaris there are still magistrates 
and courts of law in Akragas; but the tyrant steps 
in to pervert the administration of justice to his private 
ends. The beautiful youth Melanippos has a suit against 
a personal friend of the tyrant; Phalaris, under frightful 
threats, bids him withdraw the indictment. Melanippos 
persists mm appealing to the law ; at the bidding of Phalaris 
the magistrates strike his suit off the list of causes?.. The 


' The story of Charit6n and Melanippos is told at some length by Atlian 
(Var. Hist. ii. 4), and it is referred to in a shorter form by Athenaios, xiii. 
78, who quotes a treatise of Herakleidés of Pontos ofa lighter character 
than that which we often have to use, called 6 rept "Epwrixav. Melanippos 
is THY PuxTY dyads Kal TO KAdAOS Siadépwr, 

2 Ib.; Siealopevw yap atT® mpds Tiva TaVv ETaipwy avTov Tod Paddp.dos 
mpooéragey 6 TUpavvos TY ypapny KaTaGécOa. Tov SE pr TeOopevou d SE 
qmeiAnoe TA ExyaTta Space avTov pr braxovsayTa. Kal éxetvos pev Tapa THY 
dixny éxparynoe TOU avaykn TpooTagayTos Tov Paddpioos, of 5 dpxovTes THY 
ypapiy tov ayavos Apavicay. This picture of the course of law under 
a tyranny, wherever Ailian found it, is worth notice. 


CHARITON AND MELANIPPOS. 7 


youth tells his tale to his lover Charitén, and prays him to omar. v. 
join in an attack on the tyrant. Charitén, it seems, had 

been already planning such an act out of purely patriotic 
motives, and he is further stirred up to it by the wrong 

done to his beloved. All Akragas was so bowed down by 

the fear of Phalaris that no help was to looked for from 

any quarter’. Chariton prevails on Melanippos to keep 

quiet; he will take all the risk on himself. He watches his 
opportunity ; he tries to slay Phalaris with a dagger; he 

is seized by the tyrant’s body-guard; he is put to the 
torture, but he endures his suffermgs without making any 
confession. ‘Then Melanippos goes to the tyrant, and tells 

him that he is the real author of the attempt on his life, 

and that it was done in vengeance for the wrong done to 

him in the matter of the lawsuit. Phalaris, admiring: the Action of 
mutual self-sacrifice of the pair, spares their lives and ecg 
leaves them their goods, but bids them leave Akragas and 
all Sicily *. 

Tales like these, which are preserved only by late Value of 
writers, but which have nothing in them inconsistent penne 
with the state of things at the time and place to which 
they are assigned, must be taken at what they are 
worth. There is no means either of confirming or of 
confuting them. But they are at least witnesses to current 
belief; they are often, as we have seen*, much more. 


1 Allian, u.s.3 yuwwokav Ott TaY TodiT@y ovdels adTois GvAANPEeTa Bee 
T®@ €k TOU Tupavvov. 

2 'This is the version in Alian, which has much more the air of being the 
genuine story than that in Athenaios. According to this last, both Chari- 
ton and Melanippos are tortured, and Phalaris is moved by their physical 
sufferings (Baca (opevor dvayKalopevol TE A€yeLY TOvs TuVELdOTAS, OV pLdVOV 
ov KaTetmov, GAA Kal Tov Bddrapw avTov eis EAcov TAV Bacavev iyayor, ws 
adrodhvaa avTovs TOAAG ératvéoayta). ‘The terms on which they are spared, 
as given by Adlian, should be noticed; mpooragas avOnpepov amedbeiy pi 
povov Ths ’AkpayavTivwv Toews GAAG Kal THS ZikeAlas’ guvexwpyae bE avTors 
Ta idia Sinaia Kaprovoba. 


3 See above, p. 58. 
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Such a story as this counts at least for more than the re- 
port that Phalaris was in the habit of eating sucking 
children as a special delicacy 1, a charge which has been 
brought against more than one potentate of the present 
century. The tale of Chariton and Melanippos sets Phalaris 
before us as a tyrant, after the usual type of a tyrant. 
He is capable of milder feelings, but he does not let 
those milder feelings carry him into any act that might 
jeopard his own safety. He admires Charitén and Melan- 
ippos, and his admiration saves their lives and goods. 
But, as they are clearly dangerous to his power, they are, 
like an Athenian under ostracism, bidden to withdraw to 
some place where they can do him no harm”. Phalaris, 
after all, puts his own safety first. Even in his milder 
mood he is painted as less open to sentimental feelings 
than Dionysios appears in the better known story of Damén 
and Pythias. 


And now comes the main question in the whole story 
of Phalaris. If Charitén and Melanippos had not awa- 
kened these gentler feelings in his heart, would they have 
been roasted to death in a brazen bull? It is before all 
things the brazen bull which has given to the name of 
Phalaris the kind of immortality which attaches to it. 
The brazen bull has made his name a household word at 
least from the days of Pindar, and it made his deeds a 
matter of controversy at least as early as the time of 
Timaios. ‘Two questions have to be kept apart. First, 
Was there any brazen bull at all? Secondly, If there was, 
how came there to be one? If there was one, if Phalaris 
really practised a form of cruelty so essentially barbarian, 
so unlike the usual doings of even the worst of Greeks, we 


* See Appendix VII. 
? Contrast this with the law ascribed to Polykratés and other tyrants by 
Athenaios in the same chapter. 
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may, with a near approach to certainty, attribute the fact cmap. v. 
to Pheenician influence in some shape or other. But it is eee . 
not at all likely that the story is a mere misconception influence ; 
of late times, that it is a mere explanatory legend which its form. 
grew round some Canaanite idol which had nothing to do 
with Phalaris or his tyranny’. The tale is either a fact, 
or it is a very early slander. Hither Phalaris was really 
guilty of this outlandish form of cruelty, or his enemies 
saddled his memory with it while his memory was still 
fresh. 

As the story is told, the bull was the work of an 
artist named Perillos or Perilaos; it was only under 
the influence of very late ideas that he was said to be an 
Athenian *, The bull was hollow, with a door in the 
shoulder, through which the victim was pushed within. 
The brass was then heated, and by some ingenious device 
the cries of the sufferer were made to imitate the roaring 
of the bull. Phalaris first put the artist himself into the 
bull?, and afterwards employed it as a means of punish- 
ment for others. Now the evidence for the general truth 
of this story is exceedingly strong. Phalaris and_ his Evidence 

: . . of Pindar, 
bull are taken as the received types of a cruel dominion 
in a famous ode of Pindar which was written within a 
hundred years after the time*. The general Greek be- 
lief was that the story was authentic, that the bull itself 
remained at Akragas, or within the Akragantine territory, 
till the city was sacked by the Carthagimians. It was Story of 
‘ the bull at 

then taken to Carthage; it was brought from Carthage Carthage. 
by the younger Scipio and given back by him to the Agri- 
gentines of his own day. It is clear that this last stage of 

1 See Duncker, ii. 48. 

2 It does not appear that Perilaos is anywhere spoken of as an Athenian 
except in the forged letters. But such a notion might have grown up much 


earlier, when Athens had once come to be looked on as the general seat 


of art. 
> See Appendix VII. * See Appendix VII, 
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the story is at once the least important and the most 
doubtful. Such a story might easily arise at Carthage; 
it might easily be invented for the satisfaction of Greek 
and Roman visitors, though the bull that was shown as 
the bull of Phalaris was of native and later Carthaginian 
workmanship. But it is not easy to see how the story, if 
false, could have so soon obtained such a currency that 
Pindar, who knew something of Sicilian and of Akragan- 
tine affairs, could have been led to accept it as a fact to be 
taken for granted. The one writer, the Tauromenitan Ti- 
maios, who is quoted as throwing doubt on the story, seems, 
on closer examination, not to have denied the truth of the 
story, but only to have denied the genuineness of a bull 
which was shown at Akragas in his time as the bull of 
Phalaris. According to him, the real bull of Phalaris was 
thrown into the sea by the people of Akragas when the 
tyranny of Phalaris was overthrown 1. 

Here then is a far stronger amount of evidence for 
the reality of this famous bull than could have been 
looked for on behalf of a story which at first sight seems 
so unlikely. The Greek, even the worst of Greeks, in 
his fiercest wrath, seldom, at this stage at least, goes 
beyond the infliction of simple death. Death by pro- 
longed means of suffering, death accompanied by elaborate 
mockery, are both essentially barbarian and not Greek. 
Instances of the kind in Greek history are strikingly 
few, and they may almost always be attributed to 
barbarian influence ?. If Phalaris had a brazen bull, and 
used it as the story describes, he assuredly did it im 
imitation of some Pheenician model or at the instigation 
of some Pheenician adviser. A bull might in itself be a 


+ See Appendix VII. 

2 See the remarks of Grote (v. 271) on the punishment of Artayktés. In 
that case the Greeks, enraged at a special wrong done bya barbarian, dealt 
with him in barbarian fashion. 
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harmless symbol of one of the river-gods of the land; but cuap. v. 
a bull used as an instrument of torture is the symbol, not 
of the stream of Hypsas or Akragas, but of the Moloch or 
Baal of the Canaanite. Phcenician models, Pheenician ad- 
visers, were easily to be had in the Sicily of the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ. The Phcenicians of Sicily were not far 
off, and the prosperity of Akragas came largely of its trade 
with the Phcenicians of Africa. Later tyrants of Sicily Barbarian 


: influence 
come nearer to the nature of barbarians; they are more jp jater 


given to the following of barbarian fashions than the ™* 
worst recorded men of the elder Greece. If Phalaris did 
burn men to death in a brazen bull, he did very little 
more than forestall some of the doings of Dionysios and 


Agathoklés. 


The tyranny of Phalaris lasted about sixteen years '. 
It did not come to an end without warnings. The tyrant 
one day saw a single hawk chasing a flight of doves. He 
turned to his companions and pointed out to them the 
cowardice of the many who allowed themselves thus to fly 
before one whom, if they had the heart, they might turn 


round and overcome*. The story is told as if the fall of The fall of 
Phalaris in some way followed. Perhaps those who heard - baa 
him took the hint, and no longer followed the pattern 
of the doves. His power was overthrown by a popular 
movement. Later legends brought in the names of 
various philosophers, specially that of Pythagoras, a name 


inevitable in any story of Sicily or Southern Italy. But Télema- 
chos ; 


the more trustworthy tradition gives the leader of the 


' The sixteen years come from Jerome’s correction of Eusebius (Roncalli, 
i. 324); “Ol. lii. 3. Phalaris tyrannidem exercuit ann. xvi.” 

* This is from a fragment of Diodéros, ix. 28; 6 Bdadapis iday meproTEepav 
TANO0s vp Evos iéparos SiwKdpevov pn, Spare, W AVvSpes, TOTOVTO TAHVos bp 
evs Siwkdpevov Sid Serdiay ; éwetrou ye €f TOAUNoEEY EmoTpeba, padiws TOD 
SuwKovTos ay Tepvyévowv ro. Kal ék ToUTOU TOU Adyou améBadre THY SuvacTeiay, 
ws yéypamrat év TG TreEpl SiadoyAs BaciAréwv. 
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movement the name of Télemachos, and assigns to him 
a pedigree which went up, through the mythical kings of 
Thebes, to Kadmos himself!. Later forefathers were said 
to have been among the first Rhodian settlers at Gela; this 
points to the family as having been among the original 
settlers at Akragas*. The genealogy the other way seems 
clear enough; Télemachos was, through three descents, 
the forefather of Thérén, the famous tyrant of Akragas 
at a later stage®. Phalaris was put to death ; one legend, 
which reached a Latin poet of the Augustan age, told how 
he was himself made to perish in his own bull. Others 
spoke of that and other tortures dealt out to his mother 
and to his friends, while, according to a version at which 
we have already glanced, the bull itself was hurled into 
the sea*. More curious than all is the tradition that a 
law of liberated Akragas forbad the wearime of blue 
clothes, because that had been the colour of the dress worn 
by the tyrant’s body-guard®. But it is perhaps rash to 
speak of liberated Akragas. It is by no means clear what 
the effect of the revolution was, whether it did not simply 


1 The pedigree of the Emmenids forms a main subject of the second 
Olympic ode of Pindar, addressed, as well as the one following it, to Théron. 
See specially the scholia on ii. 82, iii. 68. 

2 This must be the meaning of the fragment of Pindar [84] addressed to 
Théron ; 

Ev 6& “Pddov KxaTrévacbev 

évoevd’ apoppaderres iibnddav modAW apdiépovTat, 
mAcioTa pev dap abavdros avéxorTes, 

éometo & devdov mAovTOU vedos. 

3 See the pedigree in the scholia on Pindar, Ol. ii. 82, ili. 68, and Siefert, 
Akragas, 64. One hardly sees the meaning of the imperfect passage in the 
former scholion; 6 pév KAdrios énevev ev Onpa TH vncw, 6 5€ Tnréuaxos 
KaT@Ker ev xwpa SOev ovdrégas Suvapuy Epxerac eis Sixediav Kal Kparet TaV 
témwv, But it can hardly fail to be a dark way of saying that Télemachos 
took a part in the settlement of Gela, 

* See Appendix VII. 

5 Plut. Reip. Ger. Prec. 28; “Axpayavrivo: dmaddayévres &addpidos, 
éunpicavro undéva popeiv ipatiov yAavewov" of yap imnpétar Tov Tupavyov 
yAavukivois éxp@vTo TEpi(wpact, 
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give the city a new master, a master doubtless less cuar. v. 
harsh than the one who was overthrown. ‘'Télemachos 

is himself spoken of as tyrant, and even, though most 

likely only by the carelessness of a late writer, as king !. 

And he is said to have had two successors in the rule His suc- 
of Akragas, Alkamenés and Alkandros. Of these a good 
character is given; but we are not told whether they 

were republican magistrates, perhaps with extraordinary 
powers, or whether they belonged to the class, rare but 

not unknown, of tyrants who were not oppressors’. It 

seems clear that within less than seventy years after the z.c. 544- 
fall of Phalaris there was again a commonwealth of ee 
Akragas to be overthrown. The next name in Akra- 
gantine history to which we can attach any definite 

facts is that of the renowned tyrant Thérén, the great- 
grandson of Télemachos. 


Setting aside the bull and most other things true and Local im- 
false recorded of Phalaris, his story is in itself of very high eae 
local interest. ‘The growth of a tyranny so soon after the Phalaris. 
foundation of a city is in itself remarkable; and the tale 
of the way in which the tyrant rose to power, though 
coming only from a late source, has every internal mark of 


being trustworthy. We see Akragas, when it was still Harly 
picture of 
» Akragas, 


just as our early tales of Syracuse show us that city 


only the upper city, the akropolis, the present Girgenti 


when it was still shut up in the Island of Ortygia. The The temple 
of Zeus 
Polieus. 


rise of the tyrant is connected with the building of the 

1 Schol. Pind. Ol. iii. 68; TnAréuayos y4p Tis Karadvoas TH badapidos Tupay- 
vida év "Axpayayti, THYv BactAciay éxtnoaTo. In Herodotus or Aristotle one 
would see some meaning in this seeming opposition between BaoAcia and 
Tuparvis ; in a scholiast it is hardly safe to do so. 

2 This comes from Hérakleidés, 37. He leaves out Télemachos, and after 
the fall of Phalaris goes on; pe@’ dv “Adkapévns mapédaBe Ta Tpaypyara, Kal 
pera TovTov””Adxavdpos mpoéaTn, avip émekns. “Sie waren gewiss weniger 
Tyrannen als Aesymneten” gays Siefert. So Plass, Die Tyrannis, i. 500. 
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temple of Zeus Polieus or Atabyrios. This, as we have seen, 
stood on the highest point of the akropolis, the highest 
point of the modern town, where the present church of 
Saint Gerlandus occupies the site of the ancient temple. 
Some small traces of its foundations are still to be seen, 
but of foundations only. The church is built on the site 
of the temple; the temple is not, as at Syracuse, itself 
made into the church. But, besides the temple of Zeus, 
the story speaks also of a temple of Démétér. The god- 
desses of Henna were no doubt by this time fast becoming 
the goddesses of all Sicily. The powers of the Sikel creed, 
adopted by the Hellenic settlers, had put on a thoroughly 
Hellenic shape, and the Thesmophoria of Démétér were 
kept at Akragas as well as at Athens. The place chosen 
for the solemnity was far beyond the walls of the elder 
city; it is barely within the walls of the enlarged city. 
The foundations and part of the walls of a small temple zc 
antis near the eastern wall of the city, close to some of 
the wildest rocks that overhang the valley of the Akragas, 
have been wrought into a chapel of Saint Blaise, who has 
given the stream its newer name. These have been taken 
to be the remains of an early temple of Démétér and the 
Koré. Others have held that so small a house was an 
unworthy offering to the goddesses from a city which 
boasted itself of beimg a special seat of Persephoné. 
They have inferred the same connexion between river and 
temple which has come about in later times. As the church 
of Saint Blaise looks down on the stream of Saint Blaise, so 
did the temple of the river-god Akragas look down on his 
stream below!. Yet the story points to the temple of Dé- 
métér as without the city; so does the like case of the temple 
of the goddesses of Syracuse. A worship borrowed from 
the earlier inhabitants of the land and gradually worked 


* See Schubring, Akragas, 44; Cavallari, Citta Greche, 95; Holm, 
1. 202, 
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into an Hellenic shape would most naturally in the first cuar. v. 
instance grow up outside the walls. And the rule might 

be continued even in a city founded after their worship was 

fully established. I know of no distinct evidence to prove 

that the chapel of Saint Blaise really is the temple of 
Démétér; but the received name does in this case fit in 

well with the story. ‘The goddesses of the land are pro- 
pitiated by a small sanctuary outside the walls, even before 

the great temple of Zeus is begun within them. 


The casual mention of the renowned Thérén of Akragas, 
though as yet a little out of place, suggests a tyrant of 
the same name, but of less renown, who must have been 
contemporary with Phalaris himself'. We noticed some Selinous 
time back? that we get no account of what happened at fe 
Selinous after the jomt defeat of Pentathlos and the ek 
Selinuntines by the Segestans and their Phenician allies. 
There is a story in a late writer which seems to belong to 
this time. It is one of the usual stories of the rise of 
tyrants, stories which we must always take at what they 
may be worth. But in this case the tale, though it comes 
to no intelligible end, seems to fit in with the state of things 
after the death of Pentathlos. The Selinuntines have Pheanician 
just been defeated by the Carthaginians—so their enemies ~~ 
are called in the story—with great loss, and are so hard 
pressed by the enemy that they do not dare to bury their 
dead? In this state of distress, Théron son of Miltiadés, Théron 
a person not otherwise known, offers to the Selinuntines, Sri 
if they will give him three hundred slaves who can cut Cee 5 


* I do not see why Plass (ii. 201) removes this story to the time of 
Hermokratés. 

2 See vol. i. pp. 444, 591, and Appendix VIII. 

> Polyainos, i. 28; SeAwovvtio Kapxniovious mapatagdpevor ToOAAOY TEGbV- 
Tov dtdpev Kepévwv, Kal THY ToAEiwy emKepevwv Oda Tors VEKpovs 
ov OappodyTes, ob pry ovdé GTapous nEpropav tTopevovTes, €BovAEevovTO Ti xpi) 
MpaTrely, 


VOL, Ii. G 
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wood, to go with them and burn the bodies and pile up 
their monument?!. If the enemy should get the better of 
them, they will at the outside lose one citizen and three 
hundred slaves. The people agree. Thérédn is bidden to 
choose for himself among the slaves. He picks out the 
strongest, and they go forth with axes and reaping-hooks 
to cut wood for the burning of so many dead bodies. Once 
out of the city, Théroén persuades the slaves to set upon 
their masters ; he comes in at evening ; the guards, knowing 
him and his party, let them in without difficulty. They 
first kill the guards, and then the more part of the citizens 
in their sleep, and Théron becomes tyrant of Selinous ?. 
All these stories of the rise of tyrants are suspicious. 
There are so many of them; they all practise tricks, 
differmg in detail, but essentially of the same kind. 
And, as we have seen, nothing is easier than to put the 
name of one city and one tyrant for another. In this 
particular story we are not told what became of the Seli- 
nuntine dead, still less what was the end of the war. 


Mention of We cannot be certain whether the warfare meant was 


Carthage. 


really a warfare with Carthage, or whether the name 
of Carthage may not be vaguely used for Phceenicians of 
Motya or Panormos before these cities became subject to 
their African sister. According to the most likely date for 
the establishment of Carthaginian power in Sicily *, a Punic 
war immediately following the enterprise of Pentathlos 
would have been waged against independent Pheenicians. 
But a late collector of stories was likely enough to bring 
in the Carthaginian name too soon. On the whole, we 
are tempted to think, though without at all confidently 


1 It is only in the heading that he is called Ojpwv MiAriddou, to dis- 
tinguish him from the famous Thérén of Akragas, of whom a story is told 
just before. He promises 7a owpata Kadoa Kal moAvdvdpiov avT@y eye pat, 
doubtless a barrow or tump. 

2 naréAaBe TiHy méAw Kal TUpavvos éyéveTo SeAwvouvTiov. 


3 See vol. i. p. 297. 
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affirming, that the joint defeat of Pentathlos and the Seli- cap. v. 
nuntines was followed by the establishment of a tyranny 
at Selinous, a tyranny which must have gone on alongside 
of that of Phalaris. 
_In any case our next mention of Selinous, towards the 
end of the same century, sets that city before us as again 
under the rule of a tyrant. But this glimpse of Seli- 
nuntine tyranny meets us quite casually in a story of far 
more importance than any that touches Selinous only. 
It comes as part of a story of a new attempt at Greek 
colonization on Sicilian ground, the last attempt in Sicily 
at colonization strictly so called on the part of any city of 
old Greece. In the later years of the sixth century before Story of 
Christ the tale of Pentathlos of Knidos seems to come over = Eee 
again in the tale of Dorieus of Sparta. And the tale of 
Dorieus does not stand isolated like the tale of Pentathlos. 
It is directly connected, both in the way of analogy and 
in that of cause and effect, with later events both in Sicily 
and beyond the bounds of Sicily. The strife between Its rela- 
Greek and Phenician which is now waged is the imme- en an 
diate forerunner of the great strife between Greek and eeu 
Phenician, between Greek and barbarian all over the 
world, which begins to form the main subject of European 
history only a few years later. It is in fact the first stage 
of that long warfare which the Greeks of Sicily and their 
helpers from old Greece waged as the share of Sicily in 
the Eternal Question for ever debated between Europe and 
her barbarian enemies. It is moreover the first piece of Narrative 
Sicilian history for which we have, not indeed a con- oes i 
temporary narrative, but an intelligible and trustworthy 
narrative from the pen of one of the great masters of 
history. It comes too from one who looked at the strife 
between Greek and barbarian with an eye that was keen 
indeed. Instead of scraps and doubtful tales patched up 
from a hundred careless compilers, we are now admitted 

G 2 
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cuar.v. to follow a striking event in Sicilian story under the 
guidance of Herodotus himself. 


Hie es In this tale of the last attempt at fresh Greek settle- 
eee ment in Sicily, of the beginning of abiding strife with the 


that of 
Pent- 


athlos. repeated. We again see a Herakleid coming to found 
a settlement in that corner of Sicily which was held to 
be the special inheritance of the sons of Héraklés, but 


barbarian in Sicily, we see the story of Pentathlos 


which had now become the special preserve of barbarians. 
And this time the leading motive of winning back the 
lands of Héraklés, of foundmg a new Heérakleia, is put 
forth far more prominently than it was in the former case. 
It is now put forth by a Herakleid of far loftier position 
than the Knidian Pentathlos. The son of Héraklés who 
now steps forward is a Spartan of kingly birth, who seems 
almost to forestall the series of princes from Sparta and 
elsewhere who, a hundred and fifty years later, came to 
seek their fortunes in Sicily and Italy. But they, from 
Archidamos onwards, came avowedly to defend the Greeks 
against the attacks of barbarians who were too strong for 
them. As yet such help to imperilled countrymen is not 
called for. It is still deemed possible to found new Greek 
cities on the Sicilian coast at the cost of barbarian owners !. 
Marriages The leader of the enterprise to the story of which 
Tees we have now come is Dorieus, the son of that King 
axandridas. Anaxandridas of Sparta the story of whose double 
marriage is one of the most familar in Herodotus. 
eras Kleomenés, the eldest born of Anaxandridas, but the son 
Sparta. Of his second wife, succeeds his father m the kingship of 


B.C. 520- 


hone Sparta, while the sons of the first wife, born after him, 


Dérieus, Kleombrotos, and the more renowned Leénidas, 
were left in a private station. Dorieus, high in the esteem of 
all men at Sparta, and believing himself to be far fitter for 


1 On the account in Justin, xix. 1. 9, see Appendix VIII. 
2 v. 39 et seqq. 
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the kingly office than the frantic Kleomenés, had cherished cuap. v. 
hopes that he would have been acknowledged—in the strict 
hereditary succession of Sparta we cannot say chosen— 
rather than his elder brother!. The question of legitimacy 
on the part of Kleomenés does not seem to have been 
raised; the eldest by birth succeeded according to Spartan 
law?. Déorieus, grievously disappointed, unwilling to live Dissatis- 
P : R . . faction of 
3 
in a city where Kleomenés was king *, determined to seek poieng 
a home elsewhere. He gathered a company of Spartans, 
and set forth to plant a colony. But he went through He neg- 
: . , ee: lects to 

none of the accustomed rites prescribed by Greek usage (oy sult the 
for the planting of colonies. Spartan as he was, he did oracle. 
not even go to ask the will of Apollon at Delphoi* as to 
the land which he should choose for his settlement. His His settle- 
first scheme was a settlement in Libya; thither he was Libya. 
guided by men from the Spartan colony of Théra, metro- ¢ 513 8.¢. 
polis of greater Kyréné. They led him to the mouth of 
the river Kinyps®, at a point between the two Syrtes, a 
little to the east of the greater Leptis. The site, one of 
remarkable beauty and richness, was occupied at the cost of 
the Libyan possessors. It was held for three years ; in the He is 

: : : : 8 . driven out 
third year the native tribes and their Phenician neighbours py Cartha- 
or masters joined to drive out the intruders. Dérieus 898 
had now his first experience of the enmity of Carthage Libyans. 
towards Hellas. He went back to Peloponnésos—it is not 

1 Herod. v. 42; 6 Awpieds Hv TaV HAikwY TavTwWY TpHTos’ ev TE etiaTATO 
Kat avopayabinv aitos oxnowy Thy Bacrninv. 

2 Tb. ; of AakeSaiporior ypewpevor TG vou, éoTHoavtTo Bactdéa Tov Tpeo- 
Butarov KAcouévea, Pausanias (iii. 3. 10) looks more deeply into the Spartan 
mind; Tov pev dmwoavto dKovtes, KXcopéver 5€ Siddaow éx THY Vopwy mpeEc- 
Beta THY apxnv. 

3 Tb.; devdv re moredpevos kal ovK ai@v tbmd KAeopéveos BaciAevecOa, 
Cf. the somewhat similar case of Démaratos, vi.67. So Pausanias, iii. 4. 1; 
ov yap jvetxeTo bTaxove KAcopever pévav Ev Aaxedaipov. 

4 Ib.; ovre tw év AeAotar xpnoTnpiw xpnodpevos és HvTiwa yhv Kriow 
in ovTE Toiaas ovdev TAY VoptComevaw, 

> Ib.; dmxdpevos 2s Kivuna, olxise x@pov nadroTov Tav AiBiov mapa 


TOTAMOV. 
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said that he went back to Sparta—and there fell in with 
an adviser who suggested an undertaking in quite another 
region, but one where it was the fate of Dorieus to fall in 
with the same enemies. 

Collections of alleged prophecies attributed to seers of 
mythical date are a marked feature in this age of Greek 
history!. In the present story we come across the 
prophecies of Laios of Thebes, the king who perished 
by the hand of his son. Out of these prophecies a certain 
Anticharés of Eleén in Boidtia culled passages on the 
strength of which he exhorted Dorieus, eager as he doubt- 
less was for a second enterprise, to try his luck in Sicily. 
He was to try it in that special region of Sicily in which 
Pentathlos had tried and had failed. He was to found 
a Sikeliot Heérakleia. He was to found it in that corner 
of the island which was the natural heritage of his house. 
Pentathlos had tried his luck at Lilybaion ; Dorieus was 
to make his attempt yet nearer to the nghtful home of 
a Hérakleid. Eryx, the special scene of the exploits of 
the wandering hero, had been chosen by him as his own 
possession, and a right to it which could not be gainsayed 
had passed on from him to his children. There Dérieus is 
to found a colony which shall bear the name of Hérakleia 
after his deified forefather ?. 

When we read this oracle said to have been addressed 
to Dorieus, we regret that we hear nothing of any oracles 
which may have been addressed to Pentathlos when he 


1 We meet them constantly throughout Herodotus (cf. Aristoph. Knights, 
passim). Take for example the story of Onomakritos, who was banished 
by the Peisistratids for interpolating the prophecies of Mousaios; Herod. 
vii. 6. 

2 Herod. v. 43 ; “Avtixydpns, avijp "EXewvios, avveBovAcvoe én TaV Aatov 
xpnopov, Hpakaniny tiv év Sucedin xri€ev, pas tHv”Epuxos xwpnv macav 
eivar ‘HpakaAnidéwy, aitov “Hpaxdéos xTnoapevov. The words of Pausanias, 
ili. 16. 4, are a good commentary; éordAnoay 5é tiv “Epuxivny xwpay vopi- 
(ovres Tav anoyovev Tav “Hpaxdéous eivar kat ov BapBapwy Tay éxovTwv. He 
goes on with the story of Héraklés at Eryx. 
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was about to undertake the same enterprise. That is, we omar. v. 
wish to know the stages by which the legend of the 

exploit of Héraklés at Eryx had grown up. Was it in 

being before Pentathlos? Was it devised in the interest 

of Pentathlos? Was Pentathlos as distinctly sent by 
Apollén as Dérieus was, and was Dorieus sent to retrieve 

the failure of Pentathlos? Or was the enterprise of and on the 
Dorieus simply suggested, as an enterprise, by that of seus 
Pentathlos, but honoured by a divine sanction which pce 
that of Pentathlos had not received? In this last case 

one would be tempted to think that the whole legend of 
Héraklés at Eryx may have grown up at this time, so 
conveniently for the purposes of Dorieus. At all events The lease 
the singular point of law which made the possessors of Sepa 
Eryx tenants-at-will of Héraklés and his heirs, bound to 
withdraw whenever a Heérakleid should come to claim 
his heritage, is likely to have now been heard of for the 
first time }. 

However this may be, Dorieus, in setting out on his Dérieus 
second enterprise, did not forget to begin his work with nee 
every becoming formality. He made his way to Delphoi, 
and asked the mind of Apollén. Would he win the land 
against which he was going? The priestess, to judge 
from a very short report of her answer, bade him go and 
prosper; Apollon would deliver the heritage of Héraklés 
into the hand of his descendant. But we may suspect 
that, if we had the answer of the god at greater length, 
we should find it so worded that the prophetic credit of the 
oracle should not be lessened by what actually followed ?. 


1 See vol. i. pp. 209-211. 

2 Herodotus (v. 43) says only; és AeAgods otxeTo xpnodpevos TH xpn- 
oTnpiw, «i aipee én’ Hv oTéAAETU XwWpnV’ % Se TIvOin of xpa aipnoev. This 
cannot be the answer in full; Apollén must have kept some loophole for 
himself. Could the oracle have been so worded as to be fulfilled either by 
Dérieus’ alleged exploits at Sybaris or by the foundation of another 
Hérakleia by his follower Euryleén ? 
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cuar.v. As founder of an intended Lacedzmonian colony, Dori- 
J oint- 
founders of 
Hérakleia. We know the names of Thessalos, Paraibatés, Keleén, and 


Kuryleén?. And he had a comrade, not of Spartan or 
Lacedeemonian birth, whose story awakens a keener in- 
Philippos terest than those of his Spartan colleagues. Philippos of 
of Kroton. : ee 
Krotén, city of wrestlers and physicians, was a wealthy 
i nels man and an Olympic victor. Renowned through the 
Télys of | Hellenic world as the model of manly beauty, he had 
Sybaris- heen promised the daughter of that mysterious Télys: of 
Sybaris who appears in different versions as demagogue, 
His banish- tyrant, and king”. This connexion with the rival city 
we gave offence to his own citizens, and led to his flight or 
banishment from Krotén. He seemingly went to Sybaris 
to claim his bride. But the banished man was no longer 
welcome to the ruler, and Philippos found another place of 
He shares exile in distant Kyréné*. Once in Libya, he threw in his 


in the 


Libyan lot with the settlers by the Kinyps, and he now joined in 


settlement 
of Dérieus. 


eus took with him other leading Spartans as joint-founders. 


the Sicilian expedition of Dérieus. Even in banishment, 
Philippos must have kept no small wealth ; he sailed in a 
trireme of his own, manned by a crew kept at his own 
cost*, The fleet of Dorieus set forth. The usual course 


1 Herod. v. 43. The name Thessalos is one of that class, common in 
Greece, of which our own Northman or Norman is a rare example in Eng- 
land. But what is to be made of the mutilated passage in Pausanias, 
iii. 16. 4? It stands thus in the new text; idyte 5& ws én tds mvAas [at 
Sparta] amd rod Xit@vos Xesdkwvds eat Hpgov Tod copod. vopCopevov, Kat 
"AOnvaioy . . pw TeV dpod Awpied TG ’Avagavbpiiov oradévtwy és SikedtLav. 
This has been commonly understood of a Spartan Athénaios, fellow to 
Thessalos. It is a little hard to fancy the Athenians building a 7pdov at 
Sparta to some Athenian comrade of Dérieus whose name is imperfect ; but 
the words look like it, 

2 On Télys see Appendix I. Just now Herodotus (v. 47) is quite 
neutral ; iAummos ... dppoodpevos Thdvos Tod SuBapirew Ovyarépa, epuye 
éx Kpotwvos. 

3 Ib. ; Pevadels Tod yapou, ofyeTo mAEwy és Kuphyyy. 

* Ib.; é¢ radrns dppewpevos ovvéorero oixnin Te Tpinpet Kal oinnin avdpov 
damdyn. 
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of navigation led him by the shores of the Greater Greece, cmap. v. 
into the neighbourhood of both the cities from which 
Philippos had been turned away. Hecame at the moment Alleged 


: : . claim of 
when Krotén and Sybaris were standing face to face in Dahan 
their last deadly struggle. The countrymen of Philippos pe eae 
were marching to that great battle by the stream of os 

B, O55 100} 


Krathis which was followed by the sweeping from the 
earth of the greatest and wealthiest of Hellenic cities1. Did 
Dorieus, coming at such a moment, having in his company 
a man who had his grudge alike against the men of Krotén 
and the men of Sybaris, but himself charged with a divine 
commission for warfare of quite another kind, turn aside 
to be the helper of either city, or did he forbear ? 


The answers which seventy years later were given to Different 
: . , statements 
these questions on the spots most nearly concerned furnish a¢ Sybaris 


and at 


a strange example of the way in which utterly contra- (ois). 


dictory stories may be fervently believed on opposite sides, 


if only a point of local honour is touched. To the vanished Sybarite 


‘ : : : version. 
Sybarites, keeping on a feeble being in a few corners of 


their old territory’, it was some slight comfort to believe that 
it was not wholly beneath the arms of their hated neigh- 
bours that they had fallen. It was a less shameful fate to 
be overthrown by a prince of Sparta, a son of Héraklés. 


The version believed among the scattered Sybarites, and Share of 
doubtless handed on to the settlers at Thourioi, told how ee 


Dorieus and his followers fought on the side of the men of Bee 


Kroton, and made their way along with them into conquered 


‘ On the fall of Sybaris see Diod. xii. 9, 10; Strabo, vi. 1. 13, 14; 
Grote, iv. 553 et seqq. I am not concerned with the details; but the 
stories about Milén and the Pythagoreans have a mythical sound. The 
tale which Athénaios (xii. 21) quotes from Hérakleidés of Pontos, about 
the overthrow of the tyranny of Télys, hardly agrees with the stories either 
in Herodotus or in Diodéros. There was a frightful slaughter of his 
followers, accompanied by many signs from the gods. 

* They were then, according to Herodotus (vi. 21), living at Laos and 
Skidris, seemingly in the old Sybarite territory. Their fate somewhat later 
is told by Diodéros, xii. 10, 
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Sybaris?. At Krotén it was no less a point of honour to 
believe that so great a victory was won wholly by Kroto- 
niat valour. The presence of Dérieus was denied; the 
tale which asserted it was confuted by convincing argu- 
ments. No stranger had any share in the work save only 
Kallias the prophet. He indeed, an Eleian of the divine 
stock of Iamos?, had once attached himself to the cause of 
the tyrant Télys. But when his skill told him that the 
good will of the gods had passed away from Sybaris and 
her lord, he had betaken himself to the help of happier 
Kroton*. Besides Kallias, no man of any city but their 
own had stood in their ranks by Krathis*. Sybaris, to 
be sure, or Thourioi speaking in her name, had her argu- 
ments also, and one which was either conclusive beyond 
answer or else the most daring of falsehoods. By the dry 
bed where Krathis had flowed on the day of battle—vic- 
torious Krotén in after days turned his waters so as to run 
over the site of Sybaris—there stood a temple of Athéné 
which Dorieus had reared to the goddess in memory of his 
share in the battle and the victorious entry®. We are not 


' Herod. v. 443; ovatparevecOai re émi SvBapw Awpiéa Kal ouvedely Tiv 
SvBapiy, - 

2 It is almost needless to refer to the sixth Olympian ode of Pindar, and 
to the train of adventures (120) 


7° 


é€ ov moAvKAaTov Kal’ “EdAavas yévos ‘lamdar. 

Truly «a6’"EAAavas ; the ode witnesses to Iamids at Syracuse, and here we 

have them in Elis. Kallias may well have been, like Amphiaraos, 
dupdtrepoy pavtis 7 aya00s Kai Sovpt papvacba. 

If so, as an Iamid, he would have been thoroughly in place as a comrade of 

the Hérakleid. 

3 Herod. u.s.; mapa Thdvos Tod SuBapitéwy Tupavvov drodpavta amnécOau 
mapa opéas, émei TE Of TA ipa ov TpoéXwpEE XpNTTA Ovopévw Emi Kporwva. See 
Appendix I. 

£ Ib.; Kporwmqra oddéva opior pact <eivoy mpooemAaBécOar Tov mpds 
SuBapiras modépov, ei py Kaddiny tav “lapdéwv pavtw “Hdelov podvor. 


” 


KadAins trav “Iapidéwv is the same idiom as “ Lorenzo de’” =dei— 
‘¢ Medici.” 
5 On the énpds Kpa@s see the note of Grote, iv. 555. This agrees with 


the statement of Strabo (vi. 1. 13, where there is much about the river 
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told the Krotoniat answer to this appeal to an existing cuap. v. 
monument. When Krotén argued that Dorieus could not 

have helped her, because she honoured Kallias and his de- 
scendants and paid no honours to Dorieus!, the Sybarite 
rejoinder would not have been hard. To a distant and un- 
concerned critic it seems more likely that the Krotoniats 

should, from whatever motive, have denied a true. story 

than that the Sybarites should have invented a tale which 

had no grounds of fact at all. The religious mind of Sy- Cause of 
baris held it for the strongest proof of all that Dérieus rerio 
failed in his Sicilian enterprise. He, a son of Héraklés, 

sent by Apollén to win back the heritage of Héraklés, 

could never have failed in so holy a work, unless he had 

brought down divine vengeance on him by some sin against 

‘the gods and their oracles. And Dorieus had so sinned ; Analogy of 
he had sinned as the men of the Fourth Crusade sinned eee 
when they turned away to attack Zara and Constantinople. 

He turned away from the errand on which the gods had 

sent him, to fight against a Greek city which had done 

him no wrong”. Nor was Nemesis weaker then than she 

was seventeen centuries later; Ddorieus, traitor to his faith, 

founded no Hérakleia on Eryx or at its foot. Baldwin, 

traitor to his faith, never saw Antioch or Jerusalem. 

And, if he did reign in Constantinople, small joy had 

he and his successors of the phantom empire which they 


set up. 
Whatever they did in Italy, Dorieus, Philippos, and acu 
t 
their comrades, sailed on to do the work for which they ae, 
Sicily. 


Krathis) as to the turning of the stream, which Diodéros (xii, 10) does 
not mention, but which Herodotus here supplies. 

1 The words (Herod. v. 45) are emphatic; «airo: ei cvvemehaBerd ye Tov 
SuBapitikod wodépov Awpreds, SoOjvat av of moAAaTAAdGLA 7) KaAddXin. 

2 Ib. ; avtot Awpiéos Tov Odvatov papTupiov péy.oToY TroLvedyTaL OTL Tapa 
Ta pepavTevpeva Tolew SiepOapn. i yap 5) wh wapémpyée pydev, én’ @ Se 
éoTdAn émotee, ike Gv Thy Epuxivny xwpny Kal éAov KatEecxe, 0S av aiTés 


TE Kal } OTpaTin SiepOapn. 
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were sent to Sicily, to win for the Herakleid and his com- 
panions the special domain of Héraklés. That means that 
they went to win for Hellas that corner of Sicily from 
which the life of Hellas had thus far been altogether shut 
out. The western side of the island, the western part of 
its northern side, was still as thoroughly barbarian as 
when Pentathlos, with the men of Rhodes and Knidos, 
had striven in vain to found a Hellenic settlement in that 
stubborn stronghold of Canaan!. The attempt of Dérieus 
was not made in exactly the same quarter as that of Pent- 
athlos. The Knidian Herakleid had tried to settle on 
ground which was actually im Phenician occupation, on 
Lilybaion, over against the island stronghold of Motya. 
The object of the Spartan was Eryx itself, the site of his 
forefather’s great exploit. And the enterprise of Dorieus, 
bringing us yet nearer than that of Pentathlos to the holy 
hill and to the land and water at its foot, makes us long 
the more keenly for some knowledge of the exact state of 
Eryx and of the parts of Sicily thereabouts at the time of 
Dorieus’ coming. But we are simply told that he was with- 
stood by the same enemies who had withstood Pentathlos, 
the Phoenicians and the men of Segesta?. The men of 
Segesta were the enemies of Pentathlos, not only because 
he was striving to plant a Greek colony on Lilybaion, but 
because he had taken part with their enemies of Selinous 
in warfare against themselves. Otherwise the enterprise of 
Dorieus touched Segesta more nearly than the enterprise 


Relation of of Pentathlos. A Greek colony on Lilybaion would have 


the Ely- 


mian towns 


to Car- 
thage. 


threatened Elymian as well as Pheenician interests; but the 
colony of Dérieus was to be actually planted on Elymian 
ground. We cannot say whether Eryx was at this time a 
direct possession of Segesta or a separate EHlymian com- 


1 See vol. i. pp. 442, 588. 
2 Herod. v. 46; éwel Te dwixovro mavti oTdAw és Ti ZiKeAinv, amePavov 
, € I e J l4 \ 2 , 

paxn ecowberTes ute TE Powvikwy Kat Evyeotaiwy. 
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monwealth. We see that the relations of Segesta towards cuar. v. 
Carthage and her Sicilian dependencies—we may so speak 
of them now with all certainty—were still, as in the 
days of Pentathlos, friendly. As to any Carthaginian 
supremacy over the Elymian towns in general, as to any 
special Pheenician influence in Hryx as distinguished from 
Segesta, we can as yet say nothing. The interests of all, Phoeni- 


Pheenician and Elymian, were alike threatened by the nae 


schemes of Dérieus. Whatever were the actual relations at ore 
that moment between Eryx and Carthage, the head of by Dérieus. 
Pheenician cities could no more allow a Greek city at 

Eryx than at Lilybaion. The Pheenicians, whether of 

Sicily or of Africa, could afford to leave the Elymian 
occupants of Eryx and Segesta to themselves, even though 

they lay between the two Pheenician strongholds of Motya 

and Panormos. Such neighbours in no way threatened 

the supremacy of Carthage or the well-being of her de- 
pendencies. A Greek settlement in any part of the bar- 

barian corner would be quite another matter. An Hellenic 

Eryx must have passed its whole life at daggers drawn 

with the Phcenician towns on each side of it. Whether 

the men of Eryx and Segesta were to Carthage simply 
neighbours or allies or dependents, nay had they even been 

at that moment enemies, Carthage could not allow any 
settlement of Greeks to be made at their expense. 

We are told nothing as to the exact site of the settle- Site of the 
ment which Dorieus now proposed to plant. HElymian eee 
Eryx was the city on the mountain top, with the great 
temple, by this time doubtless of Phcenician Ashtoreth, 
crowning all. We are not directly told whether the Drepana 
westernmost of the two sickles, the peninsula of Drepana, tne ” 
had yet become the haven of the hill city 1. What an Ely- 
mian city might have done for itself we can only guess ; 
but under any measure of Phcenician ascendency or even 


1 See vol. i. p. 207. 
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Pheenician influence, such a site could never have been 
neglected. We may feel sure that Drepana at this time 
was already the haven of Eryx, a haven which, if not 
actually in the hands of Pheenician masters, must assuredly 
have been thronged by Pheenician merchants. To this day 
an inviting site for this purpose, it must have been much 
more so then. We shall see from the description of Dre- 
pana as it was nearly sixteen hundred years later ! that the 
peninsula was larger than it is now, that the town occupies 
its isthmus, and that there were then fertile meadows 
where the sea now dashes over rocks and small islands. 
Such a site was yet more tempting than the island of 
Syracuse or the peninsula of Naxos. It was more inde- 
pendent of the mainland. There, where now is Trapani, 
but on a wider expanse of ground than Trapani now 
covers, we may be sure that Dorieus designed to plant this 
new Greek city. Such a city would have been a thorn 
indeed in the side of Pheenician Motya; it would have 
been even more threatening to Elymian Segesta. The 
mountain city and its temple would abide, but they would 
abide to new ends. The hill of Eryx would be the akro- 
polis of the new Hérakleia. The city to be founded would 
look to the strong and holy place as the Corinth of the 
days of Dorieus already looked up to the Akrokorinthos of 
an earlier day. 

But this was not to be. The barbarian corner of Sicily 
was never to be a land of free Greek commonwealths. 
Like Panormos itself, Eryx was for a moment to obey a 
Greek king, when the eagle of Molottis soared to his 
fitting eyrie”. Otherwise the barbarian corner was to 
remain barbarian till Europe first won it abidingly by the 

1 See the description of Trapani at the time of the Norman conquest 
in Geoffrey Malaterra, iii. 11, to which I trust to come again in due 
course. 


2 See the Fragment of Diodéros (Bk. xxii) which records the taking of 
Eryx by Pyrrhos, 
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arms of Rome. It was to become again specially the bar-  cuar. v. 
barian corner under the second Semitic lords of Sicily, till meee, 
Roger came to do for ever what Dorieus failed to do 

at all and what Pyrrhos did only for a moment. The 

forces of Segesta and her Pheenician neighbours gathered, 
doubtless under a Carthaginian leader, to drive back the 
dangerous intruders. A battle was fought, doubtless Defeat and 
somewhere by the foot of Eryx, and the descendant of ae 
Héraklés was overthrown and slain on the wrestling- 

ground of his deified forefather. With Ddorieus fell three 

of his fellow-founders of the city which was never to be 
founded. And with them fell Philippos, shall we say Death of 
of Krotén or of Kyréné? To him were given honours PranERere 


which fell to the lot of no other among his comrades. It Honours 
paid to 
him. 


shows the deep impression which manly beauty made on 
the minds of barbarians as well as Greeks that the men of 
Segesta—it must have been when they came to strip the 
slain—were overcome by the majestic form, noble even in 
death, of the victor of Olympia, most beautiful of all the 
Greeks. How the other bodies fared, how the slain Héra- 
kleid fared, we know not; but for Philippos the men of 
Segesta reared a tomb, and over his tomb they built a 
chapel as for a hero. There they strove with sacrifices 
to turn away the wrath that might fall on those who 
had handed over such a form as his to the common lot 
of men}. 

Of the four men who were to be the joint founders of 
Hérakleia, three, Thessalos, Paraibatés,and Keleén, died with 
Dorieus and Philippos. The fourth, Euryledén, like the sons 
of the slain Pentathlos, gathered together the remnant of 


1 Herod. v. 47; Sia 5& To éauTod KaAXos éveixato mapa "Eyeotaiwy Ta 
ovdels GAAos' emt ydp TOU Tapov avTod Apwiov iSpycdpevor, Ovainor avdTov 
iAdoxovra, One is reminded of the effect of the personal appearance of 
another Dérieus, him of Rhodes, on the Athenian people (Xen. Hell. i. 5. 
19; Grote, viii. 218); but the tribute here is higher, as paid to a dead man, 
and it is more distinctly a tribute to beauty as such. 
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the host. As in the earlier case, something was to come 
of the expedition after all. And Euryleén seems to have 
been more fully minded that something should come of it 
than the sons of Pentathlos had been. These last had 
begun to sail homewards, and they lighted on a home at 
Lipara only by accident. Euryledn took the opposite 
course to theirs. Unwilling that nothing should come of 
the enterprise, that no Hérakleia at all should come into 
being, he sailed southwards from Eryx, along the western 
or barbarian face of the island, to seek his luck among the 
Greek cities on its southern side. Selinous was then 
under the rule of a tyrant named Peithagoras, against 
whom the citizens were striving in arms. Euryleén joined 
his forces with theirs, and it must have been with some 
view to this campaign against the tyrant that he occupied 
the Selinuntine outpost of Minéa, at the extreme eastern 
point of the Selinuntine territory, at the mouth of the 
river Halykos. The old landing-place of Minos and his 
Cretans, the burial-place of the ancient master of the 
seas!, now makes its appearance in authentic history. 
By the jomt efforts of the men of Selinous and of the 
new settlers at Minéa Peithagoras was overthrown. But 
it would seem that he was not overthrown without hard 
fighting. In after days men read a sepulchral legend 
which told of the men who quenched the flame of tyranny, 
whom brazen Arés did to death before the gates of Seli- 
nous?. The tyrant was more easily got rid of than the 
tyranny. Euryleén is said to have freed or helped to free 


1 See vol. i. pp. 113, 497. 

2 Herod. v. 46; svAAaBav 5é otros THs oTpaTiAs Tovs TeEpiyevopuEevous, ETXE 
Muvionv tiv SeAwovoiwy amoikinv’ nal ovverevOépou Sedrvovaiovs Tov povvap- 
xou IleBaydpew. There seems to be no further account of this Peithagoras. 
This is most likely the Selinuntine tyranny referred to by Plutarch, 
Apophth. Lac. ’Apryéws, 2. A tomb at Selinous bore this inscription ; 


SBevvivtas wore Tovade Tupavvida xadkeos “ Apns 
elAe. edwovvTos & adpupi miAas EPavor. 
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the people of Selinous from the yoke of Peithagoras. But cuar. v. 
presently, by what means we are not told, he was able to 
seize the tyranny for himself. Huis rule was but for a Tyranny 


; ; : ; and over- 
short time; but it must have been specially oppressive. throw of 


We know what Spartan harmosts were a hundred years or #™Y!6™- 
so later; a Spartan tyrant now might well prove worse 

than a native. The people rose against Huryledn. He 

sought shelter in the temple of Zeus of the Agora, within 

the bounds of the earlier city on the hill above the sea! 

But the holy place availed him not, and he was slain before 

the altar ?. 

With this our story ends, one more incidental glimpse of Later 
the early history of Selinous. It 1s perhaps less important ee se 
in what it tells us of Selinous itself than in what it Hérakleia. 
tells us of the Selinuntine outpost of Minéa. Dorieus 
had failed in his enterprise of founding a Hérakleia at the 
foot of Eryx. Euryleén had failed in his baser enterprise 
of keeping an enslaved Selinous in his own hands. And 
yet in some sort neither wholly failed. Euryleén did, in a 
feebler way, fulfil the mission of Dorieus. The promised 
Hérakleia did come into being’, though not on the promised 
site. It must have been at the time of its occupation by 
Kuryleén that Minéa took the name by which it is other- 
wise known, and to which its elder name became attached 
as a kind of surname. Its history is for a lone time frag- 
mentary. In after days it passed into Carthaginian hands, B.c. 383. 
and Hérakleia became famous as the Headland of Melkart. 

At the time when it was thus cut off from Hellas, it 
appears as part of the territory of Akragas, and not, as 
now, of that of Selinous®. But it had not to wait for 


1 See vol. i. pp. 420, 428. 

2 Herod. u. 8.; of yap piv Sedwovo. éemavacrdvres awéexTEvay, KaTa- 
gpuyovra ént Ards dyopaiov Bwpor. 

3 See the treaty between Dionysios and Carthage in Diod. xv. 17, where he 
cedes to Carthage 77)v Tay Sedvovytioy méAW Te Kai xwpav Kal THs ’Axpayar- 
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those distant days before it again saw the presence of the 
race who had most likely first called it into being. For 
the present all that we hear of the Hérakleia of Euryleén 
is that, at some unfixed time but seemingly not very lone 
after the time which we have reached, the special enmity 
of Carthage fell on it, and that it was for a season swept 
away from the earth ?. 


This undated overthrow of Hérakleia seems to connect 
itself with other events of which our accounts are no less 
dark. In all lkelihood it happened very soon after the 
occupation of the place by Euryleén. It is to be noticed 
that we hear nothing directly of Selinous till about thirty 
years after the expedition of Dérieus. But its relations to 
Carthage must have changed in some way during that 
time. At the later date Selinous appears as an ally of 
Carthage against the other Hellenic cities of Sicily. It 
plays, or is expected to play, the part which Servia played 
against Christendom on the day of Nikopolis. Such a 
relation between Greek and barbarian surely implies some 
victorious advance on the part of Carthage, which had 
brought the western bulwark of Hellenic Sicily into some 
measure of dependence on the Phenician. We hear too, 
vaguely enough it is true, of warfare waged specially to 
avenge the death of Dorieus, warfare by which the Sikeliot 
cities in general were saved from dangers on the side of 
Carthage, dangers which could be said to have threatened 
their very being. We have no means of exactly fixie 
a single date or detail; but something took place between 
Carthage and the Greek power which was now rising to 


tivns mexpt TOV ‘AAveov. That is to say, a district which Herodotus counts 
for Selinuntine must then have been Akragantine. 

1 See vol. i. pp. 113, 415, 496, 562. 

2 See Appendix VIII. 

* See Herod, vii. 158, and Appendix VIII. 
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ascendency in Sicily, something which could be looked on cuap. v. 
as touching the interests of Hellenic life in all its seats. 
For it led to embassies from Sicily to the cities of old 
Greece, asking for help against the common enemy of all 
Greeks everywhere. No help came from old Greece. Sparta Refusal of 
eared not to avenge the blood of Dorieus on the barbarians ; eee 
she cared not to save Sikeliot cities from falling under the 
barbarian yoke. The Phcenician advance was checked by 
Sikeliot valour only. Such is the story which we are told, 
certainly in a most vague and allusive shape, but by an 
authority which cannot be lightly cast aside. It is hard to 
escape the conclusion that some warfare between Carthage 
and the Greeks of Sicily went on after the death of Do- 
rieus, warfare which helps to connect his enterprise, as the 
first act in our long tale, our tale of 

“Grecia barbarize lento collisa duello,” 
with the later and greater act of the same drama which 


forms a main epoch in our story. It was surely in this War to 
avenge 
Doreius. 


war, the war in which the defenders of Greek Sicily pro- 
claimed vengeance for Dorieus as their watchword, that 
Selinous became a dependency of Carthage and that the 
newly named Hérakleia was destroyed. This must be the Claims of 
warfare in which the famous Gel6én, lord of Syracuse, is hi 
made to claim the first place for himself, and which must 
in any case have been carried on by a power in whose 
doings Gel6n had a share. This war with Carthage, ob- 
scurely recorded, but clearly of no small moment, bridges 
over, as far as strife with the barbarian is concerned, the 
space between the enterprise of Dorieus, followed by victory 
on the part of Carthage, and the enterprise of Hamilkar, 
followed by victory on the part of Hellas. 

The power which we can thus dimly see in the character Origin of 
of Hellenic and European champion, the power which, ee 
when it was wielded by Gelén and had its seat at Syra- Po 
cuse, became a mighty power indeed, had its beginnings 
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under other lords and in another spot. It was a power 
which gradually made its way to the first place in Sicily, 
a power which came to rule over so large a part of Sicily 
that its masters could, with some exaggeration, be spoken 
of as lords of the whole island’. ‘Towards the end of the 
sixth century before Christ, most of the Sikeliot cities 
were ruled by tyrants or by single rulers of some kind. 
Of Selinous just at this moment we cannot speak, and the 
question of her internal government is of less interest than 
the question when and how she entered into her peculiar 
relation to Carthage. Syracuse, busy with her political 
disputes, did not in this age produce a tyrant of her own 
stock. But we hear of tyrants at Gela, at Akragas, at 
Himera, at Leontinoi, and of a lord of Zanklé who perhaps 
was not a tyrant”. And we shall presently see a sight in 
those days more unexpected, but which is but the first 
example of a large class, that of an Italian ruler bringing 
Sicilian soil under his dominion 3. Anaxilas of Rhégion is 
a memorable name in Sicilian history; Thérén of Akragas 
is more memorable still; but the earliest in date and the 
greatest in extent of the Sikeliot powers of the beginning 
of the fifth century before Christ had its first rise at Gela. 
Translated to Syracuse, that power was to have no small 
share in the great strife of West and Hast. Whatever 
may have been the exact course of events immediately after 
the death of Dorieus, it is certain that a lord of Gela 
and Syracuse presently was called to be the victorious 
champion of Hellas against the Semitic invader. 


1 Gelén is dpywy SumedAlas in Herod. vii. 157. 
2 See Herod. vi. 23 and Appendix I, 
3 See vol. i. p. 24. 
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§ 3. The Beginnings of the Deinomenid Dynasty. 
B.C. 505-480. 


The dynasty of which we have now to speak is that of The Deino- 
which Syracuse was the seat in the first time of Syracusan aoa 
splendour. It is that which is made famous by the re- 
nowned names of Gelén and Hier6n, by the laureate odes 
of Pindar, and by the purer glory of the great salvation 
of Hellas at Himera. But, as the first foundations of 
this power were not laid at Syracuse, so neither were 
those who laid them forefathers of the men who made 
Syracuse for the first time the head of Sicily. The 
beginning: of the dynasty of which the greatest name is 
Gelo6n, was not the work of Gelon or his house, and the 
place of its beginning was not Syracuse but Gela. Of the Internal 
history of that city between its foundation and the time Ae * 
which we have now reached we know but little. One 
event only has been recorded in an incidental way which 
shows us that Gela, like other cities, had its internal strug- 
gles. In one of these, at the date of which we can only Secession 
guess, the defeated party were driven from the city, and a an 
established themselves at Maktdérion, on the hills above 
Gela?. Were these, like the men who fled from Syracuse 
to Kasmenai, the few yielding to the numbers of the many ? 

Or were they the many yielding to the wealth and mili- 
tary practice of the few? Did they, like the Roman pieds, 
secede of their own accord to become themselves the old 
citizens of a new commonwealth ? Or was it merely a case 
of a banished gens, like the Syracusan Milytids?? Who- 
ever the seceders were, those who were left in the city 
wished for them back again. This, according to our 
Roman precedent, might be taken as a sign that it was a 


1 Herod. vii. 153; és Maxrwpiov modw thy trép Téadns oixnuévny epuyov 
av Epes TeAwwv, EcowOevtes otdot. On Maktorion see vol. i. p. 409. 
2 See above, p. 24, and vol. i. p. 411. 
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secession of the commons. But as to the going forth of 
the seceders to Maktdrion we may guess for ever ; it is the 
story of their coming back to Gela which concerns us on 
more sides than one. 

The means by which the men who had left Gela were 
brought back, vaguely as they are described, are instructive 
as an illustration of Greek religion. The malecontents 
yielded neither to force of arms nor yet to eloquence or 
streneth of argument; they were brought back by an 
appeal to their devotional feelings which for us needs a 
hierophant indeed. There was in Gela a citizen named 
Télinés, who traced his descent from one of the first settlers 
at Gela. His forefather came, not from Rhodes or Crete, 
but from the small island of Télos in the Karpathian sea, 
near the Triopian promontory’. We are told by Hero- 
dotus, who clearly writes with bated breath on so awful a 
subject, that Télinés was possessed of certain mysterious 
visible symbols of the powers beneath the earth which 
were deemed to be of wonder-working power. Of their 
nature he tells us nothing, and he distinctly disclaims 
all knowledge of the way in which Télinés became pos- 
sessed of them’. Modern scholars have seen in these 
powers below the earth no other than the patron goddesses 
of Sicily, Démétér and Persephoné themselves. They have 
connected them with the dark hints which we have about 
the sanctuary on the Triopian headland, and have supposed 
that they were brought thence by the original settlers from 
whom Télinés was descended *. But nothing fresh seems 

1 Herod. vii. 153 ; TéAwvos mpdyovos, oikntwp éav Tédns [al. 6 év Téan], Hv 
éxvnsov THAov THs Em Tpromiw Keipevns’ Os KTLCopevns TéAns bd Awvdiwy Te TOV 
éx “Pddou kal ’Avtipnpov, ove édeipOn. Some special meaning would seem 
to lurk in these last words. The whole story is most remarkable, both 
for what Herodotus tells us and for what he does not tell us. 

2 Tb. ; d0ev 6 avtd AaBe 7) avTos éxtHaaTO TOUTO OVK exw ciTELY. 

3 So Boeckh’s note on the Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. ii. 27; Aewopevous 
[a mistake for Télinés] ydp vieis eioly of rept Tov ‘Iépwva tov 7a iepa ex 
Tpidmov THs Kapias eis SixeAiay kopicavtos. On the temple there, see 
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to have been brought to light as to the nature of the objects ouap. v. 


themselves or as to the way in which they exercised their 
strange influence. Télinés himself is described as a man 
hardly designed by nature for any great exploit, not famous 
for valour or enterprise, but weak, it would seem, in body and 


feeble in spirit’. But he had a weapon above all weapons The mis- 
in the mystic objects which he held at his command. Of rpgings, 


the manner of using them we hear nothing’; but such was 
the trust placed in them by Télinés and his fellow-citizens 
that he was sent alone, without the help of any military 
force, to win back, by these ghostly arms only, the 
men who had seceded to Maktoérion?. He undertook the 
task on condition that he and his descendants should be 
acknowledged by the commonwealth as the public and 
hereditary hierophants of the powers of whom he was 


already the personal servant. He went, and he succeeded Return 


on his errand. We long to hear the details of his mis- oe 


sion; but we know only that his ministry charmed the 


seceders back again. ‘The schism in the body politic of Priesthood 


Gela was healed, and Télinés and his descendants continued 
to enjoy the honours and profits of their hereditary priest- 
hood *. After how many years we know not, we come, in 
the last decade of the sixth century before Christ, to our 
first ascertained date in Geldan history. Whatever was 
the cause or nature of the secession to Maktérion, the 


Herod. i. 144, but Télos is not mentioned in connexion with it. Mr. 
Lloyd (Hist. of Sicily, 291 et seqq.) goes deeper into many matters than 
T can follow him. Grote has what to me is a more instructive note at vol. 
v. p. 279. If these objects were sacred things of Déméter brought from 
Greek Asia, in what relation did they stand to the worship of Henna? 

1 Herod. vii. 153; Tad TowdTa yap Epya ov mpds Tod &mavTos ayvdpos 
vevouuka yiveoOat, GAAA mpds PuxAs TE Gyabns Kal pwpns avbpnins. 6 Be 
A€yeTae Mpds THS SuKeAins THY oixnTopwv Ta brévavTia TotTeV TepuKévat 
Ondrvbpins TE Kal wadakwrepos avnp. 

2 Ib. ; rovrous [the seceders to Maktérion] 6 Tydivns natnyaye és TéAny, 
Exwv ovdepiay avipav Sivapv, GAN ipa rovTwy [ToY xOoviwy] Dear. 

3 Herod. u. s, 


of Télinés. 
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cuap.v. aristocratic party in Gela, the party most likely of the 


Gelaan old citizens, either kept or won back their power. But 
oligarchy. : ; ; ‘ 
the earliest event in the story of the city which can be 
assigned to a given year marks the year of their fall. 
B.C. 505, We now hear of Gela under a ruler named Kleandros, 


Kleandros son of Pantarés, who is reckoned among those tyrants who 


wien “rose to power by the earliest of many paths, the overthrow 


B.C.55- of the oligarchy '. After a reign of seven years, he was slain 
His death, by a man of Gela named Sabyllos; but the stroke that was 

thus dealt destroyed only the tyrant and not the tyranny. 
Hippo- § The power which Kleandros had held passed, perhaps after 
See some opposition ?, to his brother Hippokratés, of whom we 
B.C. 498. have a more distinct picture. Lord of Gela, never lord of 

Syracuse, he was the first of that long line of Sikeliot tyrants 
Hippo- | of whom Syracuse became the special home. These were 


kratés and : : ; 
his suc. Ulers who aimed at something more than despotic power 


cessors. —-_ over their own cities. They clearly sought to set up a great 


dominion, over all Sicily, if it so might be, but at least over 
as large a part of it as they could bring under their power. 
His aims. Such an ambition, aiming at a dominion over Greeks and 
barbarians alike, might do something to raise the tyrant 


muletenee nearer to the level of a king. We here see one marked 
etween j 
Sicily and difference between old Greece and the Greek settlements 


old Greece. glsewhere. No man, not Kleomenés himself, could have 


even dreamed of spreading his power as king or tyrant over 
all Greece or over all Peloponnésos. In Sicily such an 
ambition might seem not wholly unreasonable ; and though 
it never was actually carried out, ruler after ruler was able 


1 For the date and the death of Kleandros see Herod. vii. 154. He 
appears in Aristotle (Pol. v. 12) along with Panaitios, among the over- 
throwers of oligarchies. His father Pantarés, an Olympic victor, seems 
to be commemorated in the wonderful inscription in Rohl, Inscriptiones 
Antiquissime, p. 117. 

2 See below, p. 123. 

3 -AvadapBaver Ty povvapxinv ‘Inmoxpatns, says Herodotus. His rule 
directly after is tupavvis, 
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to take not a few steps towards it. The ambition of cuar. v. 
Hippokratés was of the same kind as that of Agatho- 

klés, of Dionysios, of his own immediate successor Gelon. 
Though Hippokratés never was lord of Syracuse, it is 

with him that the line of the lords of Syracuse begins. 


The schemes of Hippokratés were wide, and it may be Probable 
Punic wars 
of Hippo- 


pretexts, and more than pretexts, worthier than could be kts. 


that, like his successors, he was able to cover them with 


made use of by any tyrant of old Greece. The dim hints 
which are all that we have of the warfare which Greek 
Sicily waged to avenge the death of Dorieus and to drive 
back Pheenician advance may suggest that in that strife 
Hippokratés was the leader?. Of his rule within the walls 
of Gela we hear nothing; we cannot say whether he be- 
longed to the worse or to the better class of tyrants. We 
only know, what does not prove much, that the men of 
Gela had no wish that his power should become hereditary. 
Hippokratés sought in all quarters for means to carry out 
his designs. He was ably served by Greek officers, not His officers 


and mer- 


always natives of Gela. Among them was an Ainésidamos, canaries, 


possibly of the great house of the Emmenids of Akragas, 
but who, if so, was not ashamed to serve the tyrant of his 


metropolis. Our slight mention of him casually shows us Personal 
service. 


that service about the person of the tyrant, the place of 
spearman in his immediate body-guard, might be, like 
service under Teutonic kings, a path to high promotion ?. 


1 See above, p. 98, and Appendix VITI. 

? Herod. vii. 154; Alynowdypov Tod Mataixovd ds rv Sopupdpos “Immo- 
Kpareos. It seems to be taken for granted that this Ainésidamos is 
the same as the father of Thérén (Herod. vii. 163). But, according to 
the Scholiast on Pindar (Ol. ii. 82), that Ainésidamos was the son of 
Emmenidés, and one might fancy that this one was marked as the son 
of Pataikos to be distinguished from him. But he must have been a man 
of some importance to be mentioned at all and to be coupled, as he is, with 
Gelén. 
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Hippokratés also hired Sikel mercenaries!, and with his 
mixed force, Greek and barbarian, he went forth to make 
conquests at the cost of both Greeks and barbarians. He 
brought many Greek cities under his power; he warred 
against Sikel towns with Sikels in his army; if he did pro- 
claim himself the champion of Hellas against the barbarian 
he sought for help from old Greece in so holy a crusade, 
but sought in vain*. At all events, he established for 
himself a great dominion among the Greek cities of eastern 
Sicily. Naxos, eldest of Sikeliot cities, came under his 
power; so did her colony Kallipolis®. Of the cireum- 
stances of these conquests and of the political state of 
these towns before the conquest we know nothing; nor do 
we know in what relation they were made to stand to the 
ruling power at Gela. But in some cases, where Hippo- 
kratés found power in the hands of a single man, he seems 
to have found that it best suited his purpose to admit the 
existing ruler to the relation of vassalage or dependent 
alliance. Such was most likely the case with Leontinoi, 
then ruled by a tyrant named Ainesidémos, a different 
person, we may suppose, from the officer of that name in 
his own service*. Such was certainly the case with 
Zanklé, where Hippokratés appears very distinctly as the 
overlord. But the story of Zanklé at this time is of 
such interest in itself, and it brings so many parts of 
the world into our view at once, that we must halt 
a while in the list of the victories of Hippokratés to 
take in more clearly the state of the two cities which 


1 See the story in Polyainos, v. 6, to which we shall come again. 

2 See Appendix VIII. 

3 Herod., u. s. On Kallipolis, see vol. i. p. 379. 

* Pausanias (v. 22. 7) describes an offering at Olympia set up by certain 
Leontines, one of whom was named Ainesidémos, and adds; dv aAAov Twa 
Aiveciinuov Sox® nal ov Tov Tupavynoayta «iva Acovrivev. Was this the 
father of Thérén ? Was either the son of Pataikos or the son of Emmenidés 
set up as tyrant of Leontinoi by Hippokratés? The name is spelled differ- 
ently, at least in our texts, by Herodotus and by Pausanias. 
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watch the two sides of the strait which parts Sicily from car. v. 
Italy. 


Our Sicilian story has thus far had little to do with the 
affairs of the neighbouring peninsula. We have seen the 
laws of the Katanaian Charéndas adopted by some of the 
Italiot cities!, and we have seen the Krotoniat Philippos 
come into Sicily to die below Eryx’. But we have not as 
yet seen any active interference in the affairs of either land 
on the part of the commonwealths or rulers of the other. 
But in the early years of the fifth century before Christ, Connexion 


tween 


the years of the ascendency of Gela under Hippokratés penne eee 
and for a good while longer, we find a close relation in war Bhésion. 
and peace between Rhégion on the one side of the strait 

and Zanklé on the other. The connexion was of old 
standing ; Zanklé was held to have had some hand in the 
settlement of Rhégion®. This relation at last grew into 

the subjection of both cities to one ruler, and him a man 

of Rhégion and not of Zanklé. Anaxilas now ruled in Anaxilas of 
Rhégion. He was, we are told, one of a privileged order of aries 
Messenian descent which held the chief place in Rhégion *. 
But he had taken up, like Panaitios and Kleandros, the part 
of a popular leader, and he had in that character put his own 
single power as tyrant in the place of the oligarchy among 
whom he was but one among many. Ambitious and 
unscrupulous, he had, early in his reign, cast his eye across 
the narrow sea to the city at the foot of the hills, with 
her sickle-like peninsula guarding her landlocked haven. 
Anaxilas was at war with Skythés lord of Zanklé, the War 
only Sikeliot ruler of these times on whom the name of ears 
king is bestowed by a historian who does not use words at Shythés = 


random®. We do not know the ground of this quarrel, Zanklé. 
B. 0. 493. 


1 See above, p. 61. 2 See above, p. 95. 
° See vol. i. p. 586. * See Appendix IX, 
5 See Appendix I. 
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but it presently becomes connected with greater events in 
the history of Sicily and of the world. 

For the days which we have now reached are the 
days of barbarian advance alike in the older and the newer 
Hellenic world. We shall presently see the barbarian 
powers of East and West strive by one united effort to 
crush the life of Hellas alike in Sicily and in old Greece. 
We are all but on the eve of Marathdn; we are almost 
within sight of Salamis and Himera. The Persian, lord 
of the recovered Greek cities of Asia, is spreading his 
rule over the islands of the Agean and planting his 
dependent tyrannies among them. In the very year in 
which Anaxilas rose to power in Rhégion, Milétos, greatest 
city of Hellas on Asiatic ground, fell before the barbarian 
arms, and its captive citizens were planted as settlers far 
away by the banks of Tigris’. Samos was handed over 
to its native tyrant Aiakés; but its chief citizens would 
not be slaves to him and to the Medes?. They sought 
homes in some other land, and that land could not fail to 
be a Western one. Long before, when the troubles of the 
Asiatic Ionians were only beginning, it had been suggested 
to them to move in a body to Sardinia®. We may doubt 
whether such a plantation would have raised Hellenic 
Sardinia to the level of Hellenic Sicily; but the experiment 
of a Hellenic Sardinia was never tried. This time Sicily 
itself was opened to them. JDionysios of Phokaia, the 
corsair of Panhellenic sympathies, taking with him the 


* Elerod. v; 20; 

2 Ib. vi. 14, 223 Saplwv rotoi tu €xovor TO pev és Tovs Mndous éx TaV 
OTpaTnyav THY opETépwy ToinOéy ovdapms Hpecke. Here Herodotus speaks, 
according to the fashion of his day, of ‘‘ Medes,” where his own practice 


was to say ‘“ Persians.” 


In the words which presently follow, és dmouxinv 
éxmAeey pnde pévovtas Mydooi Te nal Aide’ SovAevery, one seems to hear 
the words of a formal resolution. So Thucydides, who commonly speaks 
of ‘‘ Medes,” uses the word “ Persian” in i. 16, for an obvious reason. 
Modern translators of both authors carefully get rid of these careful 


distinctions. 3 erod.1.70. 
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last remnant of the fleet of free Ionia, had sailed from lost cuap. v. 
Asia to free Sicily. There he had made some unnamed 
Sicilian haven the centre of adventurous voyages, in which 
he freely made a prey of Phcenicians and Tyrrhenians, but 


did no harm to any brother Greek’. Huis presence may Proposed 
well have suggested the thought, it may well have been Pie 


Tonians to 


actually his own proposal’, that the whole body of the Sicily 


Tonians of Asia should establish themselves in Sicily. 


It was the king of Zanklé by whom this thought was Invitation 
put into a definite shape®. Skythés sent envoys to Asia ee ei 


inviting the Ionian body to come and form one settle- 
ment, one great Ionian city, on that northern coast of 
Sicily where Hellas had as yet made so few settlements. 
Between Himera and the Zanklaian outpost of Myla 
were many sites on which a new Greek city might well 
arise. One specially fitting spot, then in Sikel possession, 
the modern Marina di Caronia between Cefalt. and Patti, 
bore the inviting name of the Fair Shore*. Kalé Akté) Kale Akté. 


1 Herod. vi. 17; Avovdctos 6 Swxaedls .. . EmAwE és SieAinv’ dppewpevos be 
évOcdrev, AniaTHs KaTeoTHKee, “EAAQVwV peév ovdevds, Kapxndoviay 5€ Kat 
Tuponvov. 

2 See Holm, G. S. i. 198. 

8 It is plain that, unless Herodotus strangely forgot in one place what he 
had said in another, this Skythés, king or tyrant of Zanklé, cannot be the 
same person as Skythés, father of Kadmos of Koés spoken of in vii. 163. 
Nor does it really prove anything that Skythés of Zanklé in one place (vi. 24) 
and Kadmos in the other are both praised for the same virtue of Sucarocdvn. 
Yet there is something, perhaps the oddness of the name Skythés, which 
puts the two together in one’s mind. And the fact that Skythés of Zanklé, 
when set free from prison in Sicily, at once flees to Asia (vi. 24), dimly 
suggests some connexion with Eastern parts. See Bunbury, Dict. Biog., 
art. Scythes. 

* Herod. vi. 22; ZayxAator of dad Sixedins Tov adrov xpdvov TovToy Tép- 
movres és THY "Iwviny ayyedous, émexadéovTo Tovs “Iwvas és Kadjy Axriy, 
BovAcpevor avToGs TOALW Krica “Iwvwy, % 5 Kady attn Anti) radeopérn, 
goTe pev SKedOv, wpos Se Tuponviny rerpappéevyn THs SueeAdtns. Mark how 
Herodotus, doubtless after the settlement by Ducetius, speaks of Kalé Akté 
as Sikel. It is a little perverse to translate ‘“‘in the country of the 
Sicilians,” but one joins none the less in the translator’s wonder at the 
commentator who confounded Kalé Akté and Zanklé. 
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Calacta, came to have a history, a specially Sikel history, 
in later times; it is as yet memorable only as the spot 
where the great Ionian settlement in Sicily was not 
planted. There Skythés invited the whole Ionian body to 
fix themselves; but the more part of them chose bondage 
in their native land rather than freedom so far away. 
Only the discontented of Samos and a small remnant of 
Milesian exiles who had escaped Persian transplantation 
set forth on the enterprise’. And with them went a 
single man from another Greek island whose name and 
story make us wish to hear more of him. Kadmos son of 
Skythés had been tyrant of Kés. He had not raised 
himself to power; he had inherited the lordship of the 
island, a flourishing and undisputed dominion, from his 
father. No revolt at home, no invasion from abroad, had 
threatened his power; but, hke Lydiadas in days to come, 
he felt that tyranny was an evil thing. Of his own sense 
of right, he laid down his power; he gave back freedom to 
his people, and—we are not told why—sought a home for 
himself elsewhere*. Such is the portrait of Kadmos, the 
one Dorian, as far as we can see, who took part in the 
enterprise. If that enterprise had been carried out on the 
scale which Skythés of Zanklé had proposed, it must have 
seriously affected the relations of the Ionian and Dorian 
cities in the later course of Sicilian history. 

Never was a man more disappointed in a well-meant 
scheme, never did a man more thoroughly receive hatred 
for his good will, than the king or tyrant of Zanklé. The 


1 Herod. vi. 22; TovTwy oty émkadrcopévav, of Sdpuor porvor Tov “Iwvwv 
éoraAnoay, avy 5€ opi MiAnoiwy of éxmedevydres. 

2 This story of Kadmos (KdSyos 6 Sxv0ew, dv7p K@os) is told incidentally 
by Herodotus in another place (vii. 164), where he has to say something 
more of him personally; 6 5¢ Kadpos otros, mpdtepov TovTwy mapadegapevos 
mapa matpos Tv Tupavvida Kwwv ed BeBnnviay, éxwyv te elvar Kal Sewov 
émidvtos ovdeves, GAAA Gd Sixaoctyys, és pécov K@ouot Karabels THY apxiY, 
oiXeTO és BuKeAinv. 
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men to whom he offered a Sicilian home were indeed to cnar. v. 
find one; but they were not to find it at Kalé Akté, they 

were not to find it at the cost of barbarians. The Samians 

and Milesians and the ex-tyrant of Kés had gone as far in 

their voyage as the Italian Lokroi. There a message came 

to them from the lord of Rhégion. Skythés, with the Skythés 
whole force of Zanklé, was at that moment besieging a eet a 
Sikel town, surely with some view to the proposed Greek 
settlement 1. Anaxilas seized on the coming of the Samians Anaxilas 
as a chance for striking a blow at the Zanklaians and their ene 
prince, and that by the hands of others. He told the new- eg 
comers to think no more of their settlement at Kalé Akté, Zankle. 
where they would have to found a new city. There 

was a ready-made city waiting for them, of which they 

had only to take possession, Through the absence of 
Skythés and his army—most likely in the service of the 
Samians themselves—the town of Zanklé was undefended ; 

they had nothing to do but to march in?. They took the 

hint; they were guilty of the first of those treacherous 
occupations of cities which are so common in Sicilian 
history, and to which both the town which now was 
Zanklé and Rhégion itself seem to have been specially 
exposed. Worse than Campanians or Mamertines, these 
Greeks fleeing from barbarian bondage felt no scruple at a 

deed from which barbarians might have shrunk. The men They seize 
whom Skythés had invited in all friendship, in all Pan- “""* 
hellenic good will, were not ashamed to seize upon his 

city in his absence. We know not what protests were 
uttered by the righteous man from Kés; at any rate he 

did not refuse to take his share in the settlement which 


1 Herod. vi. 233 Speor cop:Copevor és SuxeAinv, eéyivovro év Aoxpotat Totat 
"Em epupiowsr, Kal ZayxAaior, adrot te Kal 6 Bacireds al’Tav TO ovvopa Hv 
=KvOns, WeplexaTeaTo TOAW TWY SiKEdrOv, efeActy BovdAdpevot. 

2 Tb.; cuppigas rotor Sapiowor, dvameiOe ws xpedv ein Kadiy pev “Ari 
én’ iv EmAcov eay xalpew, THY 5é ZdyKAnv oxeiv, éovoay épjyov avdpav. 
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cHap.y, was now made?!. Zanklé was seized and occupied ?. The 


Skythés news reached Skythés and his army while engaged in their 
calls on 


Hippo- Sikel warfare; they marched back to recover their homes, 
kratés. 


and Skythés called on his powerful ally the lord of Gela to 
come to his help 3. 


ee of  Hippokratés came at the head of an army, and found 
1ppo- 
ee Skythés and the Zanklaians in their own territory, but 


overlord. shut out of their own city. He acts distinctly as over- 


lord, but as an overlord whose sense of duty towards his 
dependents was not very strict *. In his eyes Skythés was 
an officer who had failed in his charge; he had lost a city 
in which Hippokratés had an interest. For such neglect 
Skythés he must pay the penalty. He and his brother Pythogenés 


imprisoned , : 5 ‘ 
at Inykon. Were accordingly sent as prisoners to Inykon °, ancient 


city of Kékalos. It was a distant prison, far nearer to 
Akragas than to Zanklé, nearer most likely than to 
Gela. It is not likely to have been part of the im- 
mediate dominion of Hippokratés; but the thought is 
suggested that he may have had the same kind of influence 


1 Herod. vii. 1643 pera Sapiwy éoxe TE Kal KaToixnoe TOA ZayKAnv. 

2 Tb. vi. 23; meBopévav 5¢ Tav Sapiav, cal oydvtwy Thy ZayKanv. 
So Thucydides, vi. 4; t7d Sapuiev Kal GhAwy “Iavev éxninrovaty, ot Mndovs 
pevyovtes mpocéBadrov Sixedia. Aristotle (Pol. v. 2.11) has a somewhat 
different story; ZayxAator 5¢ Sapiovs brodegapevor eémecov kal avtoi, Grote 
(v. 284) truly says ; “ his brief notice is not to be set against the perspicuous 
narrative of Herodotus.” It is just the difference which is likely to be 
between one who is directly telling the story and one who simply catches 
at it as an illustration. 

3 Herod. vi. 23; émexadéovTo ‘Inmoxparea, Tov TéAns tUpavvov' jv yap 87 
opt oUTOS oUppaxos. 

* The word ovppaxos naturally takes in both parties to an unequal 
alliance. But the relation of superior and dependent is, as Grote (v. 283) 
truly says, marked in Hippokrates’ treatment of Skythés. 

5 Herod. u.s.; S«vOnv pev Tov povvapxov Tov ZaykdAaiwy, dwmoBarovra 
Tijv wOALY, 6 ImmoKpatns Twednoas, Kal Tov ddeApedv adTov TIvdoyévea, és 
“Ivucov modALy anéneupe. It illustrates the carelessness of the later writers 
that Ailian (Var. Hist. viii. 17), telling the story of Skythes almost in the 
words of Herodotus, calls him SxvOns 6 “Ivuxivos 6 trav ZaykAaiwv povapxos. 
He saw the word “Ivuxoy in his book, and that was enough. On Inykon, see 


vol. i. pp. 118, 495, 496. 
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with those who then held the rule of Akragas which cmap. v. 
his successors had some years later. If so, a spot so far 

away from his own city may have been thought a safer 
prison-house for the deposed lord of Zanklé. 

Having thus got rid of Skythés, Hippokratés had no 
thought of supporting or avenging the rest of the Zan- 
klaians against the men who had done them so great and so 
treacherous a wrong. Hippokratés deemed that his interests Hippo- 
lay the other way, in making terms with the Samian in- aire 
truders. A treaty was made, and confirmed by oath on Neate 
both sides?, The Samians were to keep the city; but they 
were to give up to Hippokratés half the moveable property, 
goods and slaves, within the walls. Under the head of slaves 
we must doubtless understand both the slaves whom the 
Samuians had found in the city, and such of the unwarlike 
population of Zanklé as they had made slaves of for them- 
selves *. Outside the walls all that could be taken away 
was to be the spoil of Hippokratés, his wages or bribe for 
the favour which he had shown to the actual possessors of 
Zanklé*. Among this booty was the Zanklaian army who The Zan- 
had come back with Skythés. We hear nothing of any Stage 


army made 


resistance on the part of men who, one would have thought, ioe by 
would have fought to the death against the fate which was kratés. 


actually in store for them. The mass of the Zanklaians 
were made slaves; three hundred of the chief among them 


1 Herod. u. s.; Tovs 5¢ Aowrovs ZaykAaious, Kowvodoynoapevos Tolar Sapio.ct, 
Kat Opkous Sovs Kal Sefdpevos mpoédwxe. Elsewhere (vii. 154) Herodotus 
speaks of Hippokratés as besieging Zanklé among other towns; moA.op- 
Kéovtos ‘Immoxpateos KadditoXitas te kal Nafiovs kat ZaykAaiovs te kal 
Acovtivovs. In the story of his present dealings with Zanklé we fail to see 
any siege. But Herodotus may have written laxly, or it may have been 
by a siege that Hippokratés first gained the overlordship over Skythés 
which he seems here to exercise. 

2 Who these were would depend a good deal on the question whether 
the new-comers had brought women with them. The Samians were not un- 
likely to have done so, but hardly the Milesians, 

3 Herod. u. s.; picdds 5€ of Fv eipnuevos b5€ bd THY Sapiwr, 
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were given up by Hippokratés to the Samians to be put 
to death. He could hardly have had any personal spite 
against them. The slaughter must have been designed on 
some ground of policy. It may have been because the 
leading men, who might be able to find friends to ransom 
them, might some day disturb the state of things agreed on 
between Hippokratés and the Samians?. The Samians, 
though not over-scrupulous, were not ready to go this 
leneth. They had turned the men of Zanklé out of their 
city; but they did not feel called on to murder them as 
well?. The lives of the three hundred were spared; but 
we do not hear what became of them. Skythés, by some 
means or other, escaped from his prison at Inykon. He 
made his way to Himera, where he took ship for Asia, and 
went straight to the court of the Great King. Darius was 
used to such visitors; but he pronounced Skythés to be 
the most righteous of all the Greeks who had ever come 
up to him. For, unlike Démokédés of Krotén, when 
Skythés had by the King’s leave gone once more to Sicily 
on some errand, he came back again to Persia?. There 
he lived to a great age, and died in all honour 4. 

The Samians who had seized on Zanklé thus refused to 
sink to the yet lower depth of baseness which Hippokratés 
had proposed to them. We are not told whether they 
thereby drew on themselves the wrath and vengeance of 
the lord of Gela. It is certain that they did by some 


1 This is Grote’s probable suggestion, v. 284. 

2 Herod. vii. 154; Tots 5& Kopupaiovs aiTay Tpinkoatovs ~SwKe Toiat 
Saplowr ckatacpatar' ov pév To of ye Sapuot ewoinoay Tavra. 

$ The contrast with Démokédés—the part of his story that concerns us 
comes in Herod. iii. 126-7—not made by Herodotus here, is made by 
fflian, Var. Hist. viii. 17; Aapetos tmép adrov [Anpoxniovs] pravpws 
édeyerv, dmateava Aéeywr Kal dvOpwrov Kakorov. Of Skythés Herodotus says ; 
Kal puv tvoure Aapelos mavtwv av Spay Sixadtarov eivar Goo éx THs EAA@Oos Trap’ 
éwuTov avéBnoay. Mark that “EAAds here takes in Sicily, which in the seventh 
book it does not. One would like to know on what errand he went into Sicily. 

* Herod. u. 8.3 yqpai péeya OABios Edy Erede’Ty GE ev Tlépogot. 
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means or other draw on themselves the ill will of the lord cuar. v. 
of Rhégion, the man who had stirred them up to their first The Ae 
wrong-domg. At some unfixed time during the next turned out 


seventeen years, Anaxilas found that it suited his purposes ghee 
to drive the Samian population out of the city which he meee 
might in some sort be said to have given them. He planted yp settles 
Zanklé afresh with a mixed multitude of inhabitants, of ae 2 
whom we are not even told whether all were Greek. But keeps it. 
he kept the dominion of the town in his own hands, and 

reigned in his later years as tyrant both of Rhégion and 

of Zanklé. For the first time but not the last, a lord of 

the Itahan mainland ruled on Sicilian ground+. Accord- Change of 
ing to one statement, of the highest authority and yet ae 
perhaps not absolutely decisive, he changed the name of 

the town from Zanklé to Messana. The motive assigned 

is a singular one. Anaxilas gave to the city the name of 

the land of his remote forefathers in Peloponnésos. It Question 
is perhaps more likely that the name really belongs to a eon 
later time, when it might have been bestowed on the city 

by settlers direct from the Peloponnesian Messéné?, In 

either case the name goes along with that of the Sicilian 

Euboia ? as the name of a land transferred to atown. The Use of the 
Sicilian Messana, it must be remembered, was the oldest meee 
city of the name. It was not till the next century that a 

city so called arose in Peloponnésos. It is hard to find 

a parallel in modern colonial nomenclature. More than 

one town in the United States bears the name, not of an 

English town, but of an English shire or other district. 
Cleveland in Ohio is so far a parallel to the Sicilian Euboia 

and Messana. But to make the parallel with Messana 

exact, a new town of Cleveland ought to arise in the 


Northumbrian district of that name. 


The action of Hippokratés towards Zanklé had brought 


1 See vol. i. p. 24. 2 See Appendix IX. 3 See vol. i. p. 380, 
12 
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him in a plentiful booty at the expense of humanity and 
good faith. The sale of his captives and of the rest of his 
spoils went doubtless to fill the hoard whence came the 
pay of the tyrant’s mercenaries. At their head he went on 
conquering. The great object of his ambition was to win 
Syracuse. It is hard to say what was the exact state of 
that city at this moment. Not long after we see the 
banished Gamoroi at Kasmenait; but it is not clear whether 
the war waged by Hippokratés against Syracuse was waged 
against them in the last days of their power or against the 
democracy which stepped into their place. In the former 
case the result of the war may have been among the occa- 
sions of their fall. The Syracusans were defeated in a 
battle by the river Helédros. So much we read in plain 
prose*. In the songs which told the praises of victors in 
the Sikyonian games, a youthful warrior, Chromios son of 
Agésidamos, fighting in the Geloan ranks, was said to 
have won, by the steep and rocky banks of the stream, by 
the ford of Arés, fame no meaner than Hektodr had won 
by the banks of Skamandros?. The site of this battle 
of the Heléros can hardly be where the Helorine Tempé, 
too wide to be so called, are crossed by the bridges, 
old and new, of the Helorine way*. We must look 
further inland, and a spot which better answers the 
poet’s description may be found where the stream is 
crossed by the road leading westward between the modern 
towns of Noto and Rossolino. Here, most likely, Hip- 
pokratés, with Gelén and Chromios in his army, over- 
threw the forces of the city where Gelén was presently 
to reign with Chromios as his chosen friend and kins- 
man. 


1 See above, p. 39. 
2 Herod. vii. 154; Supnkovaious... waxn écowbevtas Ent ToTans “EAwpy. 
3 See Appendix X. 
* See above, p. 18. 
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The victor of the Helodros now made his way into the cwar. v. 


road which took its name from the river which was the Victory of 
1 O- 
scene of his victory. That road led him straight to the ares 


Polichna, the outpost of Syracuse on the west side of the 
harbour, where the columns of Olympian Zeus still look 

down upon the hollow way. First of a crowd of invaders Hippo- 
whose coming those hoary columns have outlived, Hippo- Ee Gite: 
kratés pitched his camp in or near the holy place!. But Pieion. 
he carefully abstained from any damage to the temple or 

its ornaments. We are at this point privileged to see the 

inner workings of the mind of a tyrant. By keeping his 

hands clean from sacrilege, the lord of Gela hoped to make 

the best of both worlds. Engaged in so great a warfare, 

he would avoid drawing on himself the wrath of the gods, 

and he would fain win for himself a good reputation 
among men. Above all, he would fain win a good reputa- 

tion within the walls of Syracuse, and so lead the people 

to look more favourably on him than on their actual 
rulers*. If we can trust such an isolated story as this, Were the 


we might think that this war was waged while the ee 


Gamoroi were still in possession, but when their power was ©°2! 
already threatened by discontents on the part of the ex- 
cluded people. And Hippokratés did something more 


than himself abstain from sacrilege ; he proclaimed himself 


1 This comes from a fragment of the tenth book of Diodéros ; ‘Immoxparns 
6 TeAg@wy tots Supakovatovs veviannws natecTpatonédevoev eis TO TOD Atos 
iepdv. 

2 Tb.; adros 5¢ Tay dvabnudaTwy amécxerTo, pirodofjaa Oédrwv Kal vopiCav 
deiy TOv THAtKOUTOY émavatpovpevov TOAcCHOV pnOev eEapapTavew eis TO OEioy: 
dua 5& vopuicwy SiaBadrdrew Tors mpoeotatas Tav év Svparovoas mpayyatwv 
mpos TA TAZON, Sia TO Soxely aVTOUS TACOVERTLKGS, GAN ov SnpoTiKas ovd tows 
dpxev. Ifonecould be quite sure that this curious setting forth of motives 
came from Antiochos or even from Philistos, we might safely say that 
the driving out of the Gamoroi came later than this war. But would not 
either of them have spoken more distinctly of the Gamoroi, and not 
vaguely of of mpocoTa@res TwY év Supakovoas mpaypatwy? Hippokratés 
may have tried to raise a feeling against the magistrates of the new 
democracy. 
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as the avenger of that crime, on those above all in whom 
that crime was most sinful. The story goes that the 
invader found several Syracusans, and among them the 
priest of the temple, engaged in carrying off the golden 
offerings, above all the robe of Zeus himself, thickly 
wrought with gold?. The pious wrath of Huippokratés 
was kindled; but we only hear that he threatened the 
robbers of the holy things and bade them go back into 
the city?. What became of their spoil is not recorded. 
One would like to hear the other side of this story from 
the mouth of the priest of Zeus. One is a little reminded 
of the orders that went forth from Henry the Highth and 
the first Lord Russell to try—and hang—Abbot Whiting 
for robbing the plate of Glastonbury. 

Syracuse in after days outlived the encampment of 
several enemies on or near the Olympieion. But the first 
appearance of an enemy so close at her gates seems to have 
brought her very near to overthrow or bondage. She was 
saved by the stepping in of mediators whose unselfish work 
illustrates the brightest side of Greek political life. Syra- 
cuse had a metropolis to which she did not stand in the 
same relation in which Kamarina stood to herself, a metro- 
polis which, not claiming to be a mistress, was all the 
more truly a mother. She had a sister who could forget 
bitter enmities with the head of the household to join in 
stretching out her hand to save its threatened member. 
The daughter-city was saved by the help of her mother 
and her sister. This is the first act in a long tale of 
kindly intercourse between Syracuse and her mother 
Corinth. It is also one of the much rarer cases of the like 


1 Diod. x.; xaréAaBe 5é aitov Tov tepéa nal THY Svpaxovoiwy Twas Kabat- 
povvtas avaOnpara xpvod Kal pardiota ipatioy Tov Atos mepiarpoupevous éx 
TOAAOU KaTETKEVATMEVOY XpuGciov. 

2 Ib. ; rovros pev émmantas ws iepoovaAas, exédevoey amedOcivy eis Thy 
ToAW, 
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good will being shown to her by her twin-sister Korkyra. cuap. v. 
Only once again did Corimth and Korkyra step in together 

to bring about any end on Sicilian soil?. It is not easy 

to see why Hippokratés, victor at the Hel6ros, eager for the 
conquest of Syracuse, holding his camp by one of her most 
venerated sanctuaries, did not make the most of his victory. 

It seems strange that he did not push on to the coveted Peace 


: : «hg : : bet 
city, but allowed time for negotiations with distant powers. eeatis 


and Hip- . 


But, as the tale is told to us, Syracuse was delivered from ; 
pokratés. 


her danger by a treaty concluded under the joint mediation 

of Corinth and Korkyra?. Syracuse was spared by Hippo- 

kratés, and the captives taken at the Heléros were restored. 

But it was only on condition of the cession of a valuable 

piece of Syracusan territory. The site of the rebellious Cession of 
Kamarina, swept from the earth by wrathful Syracuse as eee 
the punishment of her rebellion ?, was ceded to the lord 
of Gela*. With it, we may suppose, passed the whole 
territory of Kamarina as far as the boundary stream of 
Hyrminos°®. By this loss of territory Syracuse was not 
wholly cut off from that southern sea for a hold on which 
she had so long striven, but her hold on it was made far 
weaker. Kamarina, once her outpost against Gela, now 
became an outpost of Gela against her. In the hands Kamarina 
of Hippokratés the site of Kamarina no longer remained by dives. 
desolate. It became again an inhabited town, no doubt a 't**. 


1 Plut. Tim. 8. 

? Herod. vii. 1543 Supynkovotous 5 KopivOi0r wal Kepxupator éppioavto. 
Never did one more hopelessly wish for details. 

3 See above, p. 37. 

* Herod. u. 8.3 éppvcavro 5& ovrol, émt Toicde naTadAdgavTes, én’ OTE 
‘Immoxpatet Kapopivay Supynkovctovs mapadotva, Supynkovoiwy 5€ jv Kapapiva 
TO dpxaiov. Thucydides (vi. 5) mentions the cession of Kamarina and 
adds the release of the prisoners ; but he says nothing about the mediation ; 
xpovw ‘Inmoxparns tarepov Tédas TUpavvos, AvTpa avbpav Svpakociwv aixuarw- 
Tov AaBayv TH yhv Kapapivaiwv. 


5 See above, p. 37. 
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onar.v. dependency of Gela and her master’, The renewed city 
had many ups and downs in store for her. Kamarina was 
before long to perish again and to rise again; but in all 
the changes of Sicilian history she never again became an 
outpost or a dependency of a Syracusan commonwealth. 
aren oe The last years of Hippokratés were spent in enlarging 
kratés, his dominions at the expense of the Sikels. At some time 
after the restoration of Kamarina, he is said to have 
planned an enterprise against the inland Sikel town of 
Ergetium. This place lay among the hills somewhat 
east of the modern Aidone, nearly west from Catania 
and south-west from Castrogiovanni, by the river known 
as Liume delle Gabelle. But Hippokratés had some diffi- 
culty in carrying out his plan, inasmuch as among his 
Sikel mercenaries were many from Ergetium itself. Still 
a tyrant was never lacking in resources and was seldom 
His deal- troubled by scruples. Hippokratés showed the greatest 
eae favour to the mercenaries from Ergetium; he honoured 
Ergetium. them as his best soldiers, and gave them higher pay and 
a greater share of plunder than the rest”, His service 
became popular in Ergetium ; all the military population 
flocked to his banners and left Ergetium itself defenceless. 
By a trick on his march he contrived to isolate his 
Ergetine troops at a disadvantage °. He then sent horse- 
men to occupy the town; he next by a herald declared 
war against Ergetium, a ceremony which he seems to have 
thought justified him m any dealings towards the men of 
that town. At a given signal the men of Gela and of 


1 Thue. vi. 5; avr0s olxiorHs yevouevos KaTwKice Kapapiway, 

2 Polyainos, v. 6; Saous Epyerivous cixe pucOopdpous, To Tous Evepev det 
Ths elas TO TAEiov pépos Kat pucO Vv. peilovas, bmEpenavay adTos ws mpobupo- 
TaTous Kal pardiora yapiCopevos. 

3 Ib.; émel 5€ dmeppaxOnoav mpos rats fpaxias TaY KupaTwy of ’Epyerivot. 
This sounds as if it came from some minute local account, which would 
have said whereabouts on the coast this happened, which Polyainos 
refuses to tell us. 
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restored Kamarina—the latter doubtless eager to do the cuar. v. 
bidding of their founder—fell upon the Ergetine soldiers 
and slaughtered them all’. 

This tale, though coming from a late writer, can hardly miustra- 
be sheer invention, and it curiously illustrates the way in ee 
which a purely formal religion found means to excuse any Teligicn. 
baseness. Hippokratés’ solemn declaration of war against 
his own soldiers is of a piece with the oath of the founders 
of Lokroi, the oath that was to be kept as long as they 
stood on this earth and had heads on their shoulders. 

And we know from better authority that Hippokratés was Hippo- 

waging war against Sikels in nearly the same quarter of ee the 

Sicily up to the last moment of his life. He died while he 

he was engaged in a campaign against Hybla, that is 13, death. 

the Least Hybla, the Heraian Hybla, the town at the ®-% 49!- 

meeting of the rocky combes, the Lower Ragusa of modern 

days*. Huis deeds show us to what a depth of cruel 

treachery a Greek tyrant could sink. Even without 

bringing in this last story of the Ergetine mercenaries, it 

would be hard to find a blacker piece of wickedness than 

the treatment of the king and people of Zanklé by the 

tyrant of Gela. Hippokratés was doubtless honoured at 

Kamarina ; his victories may have won him some measure 

of good will at Gela; but the men of his own city seem- 

ingly grew weary of his rule. When his vigorous hand Gela 
refuses to 


was taken away by death, they would have no more of his , oy. now. 
house. A tyrant always made his power hereditary if he es his 


1 Polyainos, v. 6; xal Tov knpuka moAepov avd ols mpoeiteiy éxédevoe Kal 
ovvOnua TeA@os nat Kapapwaio édwxe nreivery dde@s Epyerivous amaytas. 
The special mention of Kamarinaians looks as if the anecdote-monger had 
got the story from some trustworthy source, perhaps Antiochos. 

The declaration of war sounds like the Spartan declaration of war against 
the Helots. 

2 Polybios, v. 6. 

3 Herod. vii. 155; ws 5€ Kal ‘Inmoxpatea, TypavvevoayTa ica érea TO 
ddekpe@ Kreavipy, watédaBe amoPaveiv mpos TOA” BAn, otparevodpevov émi 
Tovs Sixedovs. On Hybla, see vol. i. pp. 162, 517. 
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could, and the sons of Hippokratés, Eukleidés and Klean- 
dros, looked on the lordship of Gela as their right. They 
were seemingly young or feeble, not able to act without 
a protector. The Geldans would have none of them; for 
a moment Gela was again a free commonwealth!. The 
oligarchy which the elder Kleandros had swept away could 
hardly have been set up again. Gela doubtless became 
a democracy, but a democracy which was very soon to 
yield to the renewed rule of one. 


The place of Hippokratés is now taken by a far more 
memorable man, Gelén the son of Deinomenés. He is the 
first man in Sicilian history of whom we can get a distinct 
personal idea, Tyrant, perhaps king, lord of many cities, 
coming nearer to being lord of Sicily than any man before 
him, destroyer here, founder there, founder above all of 
that enlarged Syracuse which so far outstripped the ancient 
city on the Island, but before all things, champion of Hellas 
and Europe against Canaan and Africa, Gelén did great 
things both for good and for evil; but he left behind him 
a memory in which the good thrust the evil out of sight. 
He came of a stock honourable, and even holy, among the 
citizens of Gela. He was the descendant, we are not told 
by how many generations, of that Télinés who had won 
over the seceders at Maktérion by the mysterious rites 
of the powers beneath the earth?. He was himself 
doubtless clothed with the same ghostly office as his fore- 
father; but in Greek ideas the ministry of the gods did 
not shut a man out from the fullest share in the toils and 
honours of government and warfare. Gelén was one of 
four brothers, sons of Demomenés. The story went that 
his father consulted the Pythian oracle as to the fates of 


1 Herod. vii. 155; rotor ‘Immoxpareos marot EixAclin re Kat KAeavipw ov 
Bovdopéevwyv THY ToAinTéwy KaTnKOwy ETL elvat, 


2 Ib. 154. See above, p. 102. 
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his children. He got for answer that three of them, cuar. v. 
Gelén, Hieron, and Thrasyboulos, should all in their turn Nelgpietl 
be tyrants. In what city they were to rule does not come Deino- 
into the story, nor do we hear whether anything was fore- oe 
told as to the lot of the fourth brother Polyzélos. When 
the sons of Deinomenés were young at Gela, their father 
certainly did not picture them to himself as lords of Syra- 
cuse. But to the loyal citizen of a Greek commonwealth 
the prospect of his sons being tyrants anywhere was not 
pleasing; Deinomenés expostulated with Apollén on the 
doom to which he had sentenced his house!. Whether he 
kept the prophecy hidden from those who were concerned 
we are not told, 

Our first distinct mention of Gelén sets him before us, 
along with a comrade called Ainésidamos son of Pataikos, 
one of the tyrant’s body-guard, as a soldier winning 
eminent distinction in the wars of the earlier tyrants. 
We cherish a hope that he may have borne a part in 
warfare against the Phenician*. It is more certain that, 
on the death of Kleandros, something happened, some- 
thing in which both Gelon and Ainésidamos took a part, 
which commended Gelén to the special favour of the 
Geloan people. Presently the valiant deeds of Gelon, 
combined with the popular good will, raised him to the 
chief command of the cavalry of Hippokratés*. In that 
character he was foremost in every struggle against 
Greeks and Sikels. As leader of the Geloan horse, he He com- 
played no small part in the battle which Hippokratés a 
waged against Syracuse by the banks of Heléros. In 
that fight he most likely noticed the valour of the young 
Chromios, whom we find attached to his fortunes, and 
to whom he gave his sister in marriage*, With his 


1 The story is told by Plutarch, Pyth. Or. 19. 
2 See above, p. 98, and Appendix VIII. 
3 See Appendix XI. * See Appendix X. 
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comrade Ainésidamos he seems to have been on friendly 
terms; but Gelén had the start of him in an enterprise 
which was framed in the minds of both. Each of these 
favoured officers of Hippokratés sought to succeed to the 
dominion of their master; but what Ainésidamos simply 
dreamed of Gelén won by an unscrupulous use of both 
craft and force’. When Gela refused to receive the sons 
of Hippokratés as her lords, Gelon, commander of the late 
ruler’s cavalry, put on the character of a Mayor of the 
Palace. He proclaimed himself the guardian and defender 
of Eukleidés and Kleandros, and made war on the revolted 
city in their name. At the head, we may suppose, of the 
mercenary forces of the late tyrant, helped perhaps by 
banished partisans of the tyranny, Gelén overcame the 
citizens in battle, and, once in possession of the city, he 
put aside the sons of Hippokratés and openly seized the 
supreme power for himself ?. 


Estimateof A modern reader, on hearing such a story as this, is 


the act. 


tempted to think first of the seeming wrong done to 
Eukleidés and Kleandros. He is tempted to look upon 
them as lawful princes, deprived of their rights by a dis- 


1 This seems implied in the story told by Aristotle (Rhet. i. 12); womep 
Aeyerar Aiveoiinuos TéAwve méppar KxoTrtdBea dvdpatodicapévw .. . Ott 
épOacev, ws Kal avTos péAAwv, Some name has clearly dropped out after 
avdparodicapévw. One can hardly fail to supply TéAav. Perhaps dvdpa- 
modicoua is hardly the word to express Gel6on’s occupation of Gela ; but it is 
hard to conceive in what later exploit of Gelén’s Ainésidamos could have 
thought of forestalling him, while the scheme of succeeding Hippokratés 
might easily suggest itzelf to two of his officers. 

2 Herod. vii. 155; 6 TéAwy, TG Adyw Tipwpéwv Toler ‘Immoxpareos Tact . . 
TO epyw, ws émex atnoe payn Tav Tedwwv, ipxe avtos, anoorepnaas Tovs 
“Inmoxpateos maida. The date is fixed by Dionysios, vii. 1, and Pausanias, 
vi.g. 4. Itis clear that, as Clinton a d Grote (v. 286) say, Pausanias got 
hold of the date of Gelon’s occupation of Gela and transferred it to his 
occupation of Syracuse. 

It is singular, as Grote points out, that Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
(vii. 1), while blaming those who confounded Gelén and Dionysios, him- 
self fell into the blunder of mistaking Gelén for a brother of Hippo- 
kratés. 
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graceful trick of their own officer. And no doubt the 
conduct of Gel6n, seen from the point of view of the sons 
of Hippokratés, was base enough. But we should re- 
member that his real crime was done, not against the sons 
of Hippokratés, but against the people of Gela. The sons 
of Hippokratés, sons of a tyrant, had no hereditary right 
to dominion in Gela, and the people of Gela had refused 
to receive them, Then their own citizen Gelén wages 
a civil war against them, under pretence of establishing 
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winning the unlawful power for himself. The splendour 
of Gelén’s position in the history of the world must not 
blind us to the means by which he rose to power at Gela 
and elsewhere. ‘Those means were certainly not worse 
than those commonly employed by Greek tyrants, but they 
were in no way better, except that we nowhere hear of any 
actual massacre of his domg. We must remember further 
that Geloén, a born Geloan, not only overthrew the freedom 
which his native city had just won back, but sadly lessened 
the position of Gela in Sicily and in the world. He found 
her the first of Sikelit cities; he took that position from 
her and gave it to another. 

With the dominion of Hippokratés in Gela, Gelén seems 
to have inherited his external dominion over so many 
towns, Greek and barbarian, in short over nearly all 
eastern Sicily except the territory of Syracuse. As lord 
of Gela he reigned for six years, and, while still described 
as a man of Gela, he dedicated his offering of a chariot 
to Zeus of Olympia!. If we are to infer from this that 


1 The evidence for this is very curious. It comes from the passage of 
Pausanias just referred to. The offering was made in the seventy-third 
Olympiad (B.c. 488-485); émiypappa pev 84 éotw ato Tédwva Acvo- 
Hévous dvaGetva: TeAGov. Pausanias argues that this must have been some 
other Geldén, son of some other Deinomenés, for that Gelén, in the seventy- 
third Olympiad, would have called himself a Syracusan. That is, Pausanias 
has made the mistake in the date mentioned in the last note, 
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Gel6n forestalled the Olympic victories of Hierén, he found 
no Siménidés or Pindar to sing his praises. Presently a 
greater prize than Gela and than all the dominions of Hip- 
pokratés offered itself to him. Syracuse was the one city 
which Hippokratés had striven to seize, and had failed in 
his striving. What Hippokratés had not done was to be 
the work of Gelon. However we arrange the dates of the 
internal and external events of Syracusan history, what- 
ever party we take to have been in power at the time of 
the war with Hippokratés, by this time at least Syracuse 
was a democracy. The Gamoroi were in their exile at 
Kasmenai. There they seem to have established a com- 
monwealth in opposition to that of Syracuse; or rather, 
in their eyes, the true Syracusan commonwealth was now 
at Kasmenai. They were like the Athenian democrats 
at Samos when the city had revolted from them}, or 
like the Athenian oligarchs when Eleusis became a separate 
commonwealth in the hands of the partisans of the Thirty?. 
Of the condition of thimgs within the walls of Syracuse 
we have no certain account. A single vague allusion of 
Aristotle seems to speak of the new democracy, the first 
democracy, by that name, in Syracuse, as unruly and 
disorderly ?; but that is the common way of speaking of 
all democracies among: those who stand aloof from practical 
polities. Yet it is easy to believe that an excluded class 
who had suddenly sprung to power, strengthened by 
emancipated villains or bondmen who were not even 
Greeks, would not at once learn to conduct the affairs of 

1 Thue. viii. 76; od def dOupety OTe H TOALS aUTaV apEeoTyKeE. 

2 Xen. Hell. ii. 24. 

3 Arist. Pol. v. 2.6; év rats Snuoxparias of evmopo. KaTappovncayTes THs 
dtatias kal dvapxias, oiov kai év OnBas peta tiv év OivopiTas paxny KaKds 
ToALTEvopEevwv 7 Snuokpatia SiepOdpn Kai 7 Meyapéwy &’ aragiay Kal avapyiav 
HTTNOEvTwY, Kal €v Suvpakovoas mpd THs TéAwvos tvpavvidos. This is clearly 
a hasty reference, not thought out with much care. Still I cannot follow 


Grote’s note in vol. v. p. 286. I cannot think that Aristotle has confounded 
Gel6on and Dionysios. 
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the new commonwealth with quite such regard to rule cnap. v. 


and order as the democracy of Athens under Periklés or 
that of Achaia under Aratos. It is hard in all ages to 
persuade those who are not themselves put to the trial that 
the virtues of freemen can be gained only by the practice 
of freedom. 

What followed is told us only in the fewest words. The 


were the details of the process, with whatever objects or 
motives any other person or party acted, we may be sure 
that to become lord of Syracuse by any means that came 
in his way was the one object in the mind of Gelén. The 
banished oligarchs would catch at any chance of restoration 
to home and power, and Gel6én would be glad to support 
oligarchs against democrats or democrats against oligarchs, 
if by either course he was brought nearer to obtaining 


The 


; ; x Gamorot 
banished Gamoroz craved help from Gelén; he engaged to ask help 


lead them back from Kasmenai to Syracuse. When he coe 
drew near to the city, the new democracy at once sub- Submission 


mitted, and Gelén became lord of Syracuse!. Whatever oie 


cuse, 


a dominion over both. Neither oligarchs nor democrats Motives of 
the Syra- 


could really wish to submit to the tyrant of another city ; 


cusan 


but either party might hold such submission to be a less Patties: 


evil than submission to the rule of the other party. In 
this state of things it is not very wonderful if Gelén 
undertook the restoration of the Gamoroi, and if the people 
of Syracuse submitted to him without resistance. That 
they submitted thus easily implies that Gelén came against 
Syracuse with an overwhelming force, the force of all the 
cities under his rule, his mercenaries Greek and barbarian, 
all strengthened by the Syracusan oligarchs and any force 
that was at their disposal. Against such a power resist- 
ance on the part of a single city might seem hopeless. But 


1 Herod. vii. 155; Tovs yaudpous...TéAav katayaywv Tovurous éx Kao- 

, f 2 mi , 4 \ , e \ ~ LS ian 
pevns méALos és Tas Zupnkovoas, éoxe Kal TavTas. 6 yap Shuos 6 THY 
Supykovotwy éemovtTs Véedwve mapadibol tiv moAw Kal EwuvTov. 
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the democracy might further hope that somewhat better 
terms might be gained by submission to Gelén personally 
than if the Gamorot came back by force and without con- 
ditions. On the whole the new commonwealth was not 
disappointed. We are not directly told whether any 
terms were made or whether Gelén bound himself by any 
promises. But he certainly treated the popular party in 
Syracuse far more favourably than we shall presently find 
that he treated the popular party in other conquered 
cities. And this may be held to point to some kind of 
compact between him and them. ‘The restored oligarchs 
were perhaps the more disappointed of the two, when 
Gelon, instead of setting up again the ascendency of 
either party over the other, simply made himself master 
of all. 


The establishment of Gelén at Syracuse is one of the 
foremost events in the whole history of Sicily. A power 
was now founded such as the island had never seen before. 
Hippokratés had gathered together a dominion which was 
far more than the lordship of a single city. Gelén had 
inherited that dominion, and he had enlarged it by the ad- 
dition of that one city after whose possession Hippokratés 
had striven in vain. But the acquisition of Syracuse was 
something more than the acquisition of another city, 
however valuable. The body which had been growing up 
found a head. Since the career of Hippokratés had begun, 
Gela had held the first place among Sikeliot cities; but 
the place came to her by a kind of accident; to Syracuse 
it came by a kind of natural selection. Huippokratés 
may have all along marked this course of things; Gelon 
assuredly did. His native city was in no way suited 
to be the head of such a dominion as had grown up 
there under Hippokratés. Still less was it suited to be- 
come the head of a dominion which took in Syracuse as 
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one of its members. Gela, on the south coast, with its cmap. v. 
face turned towards Africa, could not compare in its 
geographical position with Syracuse on the east coast, 

looking towards Italy, Greece, Asia, and the civilized 

world in general. Nor could Gela in any way compare 

with Syracuse, its harbours, its island-city, with the hill 

beside it inviting almost boundless expansion, everything 

in short that was needed for the growth of a mighty 

capital. For we may fairly apply that name to Syracuse 

under her tyrants. She became the head of a great Position of 
dominion ruled by a single man, a man who had his cei aey 
dwelling-place, who, we may almost say, kept his court, 

within her walls. This dominion was something quite 
different from that of any earlier tyrant. Geldn rose far 

above the position of a mere local lord lke Phalaris or 
Peithagoras. He came far nearer than any one before 

him to the position of a king of Sicily. As such, he had 

his viceroys or satraps. To the lord of Syracuse Gela Hierén at 
seemed but of small account. It became a secondary city, ae 
the rule of which he entrusted to his brother Hier6én 1. 
Syracuse became the home of Gelén’s power; and under 
his rule the city entered on a time of growth in extent 
and population which a hundred years later made it the 
greatest city of Hellas and of Europe. 


In carrying out his object of making Syracuse great, 
Gelén was not greatly troubled with scruples as to the 
rights of men out of Syracuse. In Syracuse itself we 
hear nothing of any changes with regard to the existing 
population, beyond the return of the banished oligarchs. 
We must therefore suppose that Gamorort, Démos, and 
emancipated Kyl/yrioi all kept the citizenship of Syracuse, 


1 Herod. vii. 155; 6 5 émei re mapéAaBe TAs Supnkovoas, TéAns pev émixpa- 

lé / 3 lf > , > 7, > A Cys > ne AS ec A 
Téwv Adyor éAdoow éETroL€ETO, EMIT Peas avTIHV ‘Lépwri AGdeAPe@ EwuTod’ 6 Se Tas 
Supykovaas éxpatuve kal joav dravTa of Suphkovoa, 
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cHap. v. such as citizenship was under Geldn’s rule. But Geldn 
oe aspired to be lord of a city far greater than any of which 
plantations these should be the only inhabitants. To carry out this 
aaa end, many settlers were brought to Syracuse against their 
will, and many came of their own free will. Gelén seems 
to have been the first Sicilian ruler to begin those great 
transplantations of men from one eity or land to another 
which had long been familiar among Eastern kings, and 
which became common in Sicily, both among later tyrants 
and among Norman princes}. The affairs of the newly 
restored Kamarina gave him an excuse for action of this 
Glare oh kind. The story goes that on the death of Hippokratés 
’ Geloén entrusted Kamarina in some shape or other to the 
his death. care of the famous wrestler Glaukos of Karystos. The 
men of Kamarina, either wishing for freedom or attached 

to the house of their second founder, instead of submitting 

quietly to Gelén’s lieutenant, sentenced him to death?. It 

is characteristic of this class of rulers, with whom neither 

mercy nor vengeance counts for anything when weighed 

against policy, that it was the stones of Kamarina, and 

not the men, that had to pay the penalty of this resistance 

Geloén de- to Geldn’s authority®. In the revolt of Kamarina Gelon 


stroys Ka- : j 
iatnn and Saw chiefly an excuse and an opportunity for an enlargement 


moves its 
citizens to ; ' 
Syracuse. was a second time swept with the besom of destruction ; 


of the population of Syracuse. The newly rebuilt town 


but the men of the commonwealth which had put Glaukos 
to death were carried in a body to Syracuse and there 
admitted to citizenship *. 

More remarkable still were the dealings of Gelén with 


1 This is the remark of Grote, v. 307. Both Anaxilas and Hippokratés 
had done something of the kind but Gel6on, and after him Hierén, did it 
on a much greater scale, 

2 See Appendix XII. 

$ Cf. on the other hand the remarks in Ihne’s History of Rome, vol. ii. 
P. 343- 

* See Appendix XIT. 
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his own city. Gela was the place of his birth, the place cuar. v. 
where his family held so honourable and sacred a post, the ieoail 
city which had been the first in which he had exercised ee 
lordship, and where his brother exercised a deputed lord- moved to 
ship still. In the teeth of all these ties, the greatness "Ys 
and prosperity of Gela were deliberately sacrificed to the 
greatness and prosperity of the new capital. More than 
half the citizens of Gela, his brother-in-law Chromios 
among them, willingly or unwillingly removed to Syracuse 
and received Syracusan citizenship?. The Lindian akro- 
polis and the holy place of Apollon must have looked down 
on a city sadly shrunk up within walls perhaps of no 
great age. 

At Kamarina we are distinctly told that all the inhabitants 
were transplanted ; the removal must have been made with- 
out distinction of rich or poor. On what principle the emi- 
grants from Gela to Syracuse were chosen we are not told. 
But in two other cases of transplantation Gelén is recorded 
to have acted on a very clear, though somewhat unexpected, 
principle. Two years after his establishment at Syracuse, he War with 
had to wage a war with Megara, a town within easy sight af Re 
of the Syracusan hill. The government of Megara was 
oligarchic, and it would seem that the ruling class had 
provoked the war against the will, or at any rate without 
the consent, of the commons. Gelén marched against Surrender 
Megara and besieged the city, which presently surren- ae 


dered. The oligarchs, authors of the war, trembled for treatment 


ie a 
their lives. The commons, conscious of no wrong towards aleerehs 
Gelon, feared no harm ; they may even have looked on him saa : 


as adeliverer. But the treatment of the men of Megara 
at the hands of the conqueror was fixed by some other 
rule than that of their merits or demerits towards him- 
self. The oligarchs were surprised at the mildness of their 

1 Herod, vii. 155 ; TeAgwv trepnpiceas trav dotav TwuTO Totot Kapapwaiots 
énoinge, 
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doom, when they were led to Syracuse and there admitted 
as citizens. The commons were no less surprised at the 
harshness of theirs, when they too were taken to Syracuse, 
not to be received as citizens or as inhabitants of any class, 
but to be sold in the slave-market, with the further con- 
dition that they were to be taken out of Sicily’. Megara 
from this time sinks out of the list of Sikeliot common- 
wealths ; its territory was merged in that of Syracuse, and, 
when we next hear of it, it is not named asa city. Some 
part of it, doubtless its akropolis, served as a military out- 
post of the Syracusan territory. In after times it was an 
out-post towards Leontinoi?. Just now, while Leontinoi 
was part of the dominions which Gelon had inherited from 
Hippokratés, it was hardly needed in that character; the 
conquest of Megara must have filled up a gap in Gelén’s 
dominion on the east coast. But the Leontine colony of 
Euboia, most likely north of Naxos *, must have kept its 
independence longer than its metropolis. It remained to 
be subdued by Gelon after he had become lord of Syracuse. 
He dealt with it* exactly as he had dealt with Megara; 
he drew the same distinction between the two classes of 
its inhabitants, and in the like sort he destroyed the 
town so thoroughly that it is never again spoken of in 
history. 

Three cities of Hellenic Sicily had thus utterly perished, 
and a fourth had been seriously maimed, in order to swell 
the greatness of Syracuse and her master. But Gelén had 
other ways of enlarging the population of his capital. 
Hither now or at some later stage, he granted Syracusan 
citizenship to ten thousand of his mercenary soldiers, many 
of whom were likely to have been Sikels rather than 


1 See Appendix XII. * See Appendix XII. 
3 See vol. i. p. 380. 
* Herod, vii. 156; twu7d 5¢ TovTo Kai EvBoéas Tos év SixerXin enoinae 
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Greeks!. On the other hand, he drew from Old Greece cuar. v. 
itself men who served him in war and peace, men who 

grew rich in his service, but who must have been of a 

higher stamp than the ordinary mercenary. Where we 

hear of three such by name, there must have been many 

others. We have already seen Glaukos of Karystos ruling Settlers 

in Gelédn’s name over restored Kamarina, The Arkadian ame 
land too, whence Alpheios sprang to make his way to 
Ortygia, now sent its tribute of men to find homes by 

the fountain of Arethousa. Goodly gifts at Olympia Phormis of 
and at Delphoi, statues of men and horses, a statue mes 
of Phormis himself as a warrior in battle, preserved the 
name of Phormis and of his friend the Syracusan Ly- 
kortas. And they preserved it with the addition that 
Phormis had once been an Arkadian of Mainalos, but 
that he now dedicated his gifts to the gods as a man 
of Syracuse”. Phormis came across the sea in the 
time of Geldn; he did many acts in war under Gelén 
and his successor Hierdn—let us picture him doing his 
part on the day of Himera and on the day of Kymé— 
and in their service he doubtless won the wealth which 
enabled him so richly to adorn the holy places of the 
mother-land*. Another settler came of a sacred stock Agésias of 


Stympha- 
2 los. 


like Gelén himself, sprung, by his mother’s side at least 
of that JIamid race of whose prophetic gifts we have 


1 Diod. xi. 72; TéAwvos mreiovas tev pupiwy Todkitoypapynoaytos £évous 
piaOopdpous. 

2 Pausanias (v. 27. 1) describes the gifts of Phormis, one of which bore 
the inscription, 

Bdpyis aveOnkev 

*"Apkds Mawdduos, vuv 5€ Zupardaros. 
He adds the names of the artists, Dionysios of Argos and Simon of Aigina. 
He tells a most wonderful story about one of the horses, The statue of 
Phormis set up by Lykortas comes in v. 27. 7. 

3 Ib. ; €* Mavddov biaBds és SuxeAiav mapa Tédwva tov Aevopévous, ral 
éxelvw TE aVT@ Kal ‘Iépwov totrepoy adeAP@ Tov TédAwvos és tas orpareias 
drodekvvpevos Aaympa Epya, és TOTODTO TpoHAGEY EvSarpovias ws dvabeivar pev 
Tavra eis Odvptiay, avadeivar 5é TH “ATIAAwWM GAAG és A€Agors. 
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already heard’. This was that Agésias whose memory 
is preserved to us by an Olympic victory commemorated 
in one of Pindar’s most striking odes*. When the mules 
of Agésias won the prize, Hierdn reigned in Syracuse and 
Agésias was his subject. But we seem to see in the dark 
words of the poet that their master had come to Syracuse 
from his native Stymphalos, and that he had some special 
share in that enlargement of the city which caused Gelén 
to be looked on as a second founder. The poet dwells spe- 
cially on his two homes with the sea between them. Agésias 
had not so completely severed himself from Stymphalos as 
Phormis had from Mainalos. It was not till the time of 
Hierdn that Syracuse became a great intellectual centre, 
the chosen resort of poets and philosophers from the whole 
Greek world. But these examples, types no doubt of a 
class, show how anxious Gelén was at once to enlarge the 
bounds and the population of his capital, and to draw 
thither men of mark who might serve him in various ways. 

Of the distinction drawn by Gelon between the two 
classes of citizens in Megara and Euboia, of his gentleness 
to his enemies, his harshness to those who, if not his 
friends, were at least not his enemies, we have his own 
explanation. He gave as a reason that he looked on the 
commons as a most unthankful neighbour ?. It is eredit- 
able to the spirit of the commons of Megara and Euboia 
that the man who thus thought of them should deal with 
them as he did. He must have held that his safety called, 
not only for their bondage, but for their bondage in some 
part of the world where they were not likely to disturb his 
dominion. But the words thus put into the mouth of 
Gel6n are worthy of the closest attention. They must 


1 See above, p. 80. 2 See Appendix XIV. 

3 Herod. vii. 156; émoiee 5¢ TadTa TovTovs dupoTrépous, vopicas Shpov 
civar ovvoirnpa axapirwrarov. One is reminded of the language of Walter 
Map about villains. See Norman Conquest, v. 888. - 
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surely be a bit of genuine tradition ; no one could have cuap. v. 


thought of inventing such a saying at any later time. 
And, as a genuine setting forth of Gelén’s feelings, they 
are most remarkable. They are words which we should 
expect to hear from the mouth of a member of an 
oligarchy in bitter dispute with the local commons. They 
are hardly words which we should look for from the 
mouth of a tyrant in full possession of power over both 
oligarchs and commons. The tyrant often rose to do- 
minion by the help of the commons; he often, even 
as tyrant, kept a certain measure of their good will as 
the man who had given them one master instead of many. 
Gelén owed no such obligations as this to the commons 
anywhere; but there is no sign that the commons any- 
where were his special enemies; they assuredly were not 
so at Megara or Euboia. Yet these recorded words of his 
breathe the full spirit of that fearful oath which bound the 
oligarchs of some Greek cities to be evil-minded to the 
commons?. They would have a more natural sound in 
the mouth of a medieval lord than in the mouth of a 
Greek tyrant. As such, they fall in with one side of the 
kind of princely position which the lord, not only of Syra- 
cuse but of so large a part of Sicily, was silently taking. 


Whether Gelon ever took or received the kingly title is Princely 


a question which we shall have presently to look to. It is 
plain that, in any case, he felt rather as a king of Sicily than 
as a mere tyrant of Syracuse. Himself sprung of a house 
ancient, famous, and even sacred, he would have his court 
around him, a court of nobles, Gamoroi, Eupatrida?, all that 
reached the highest standard of the nobility of the time ®. 


1 Arist. Pol. v. 9. 10; viv pev ydp év éviais ddvyapxias duvdovar Kal TO 
dnvw Kaxdvouvs e€copoe Kal Bovdevdow drt av éxw Kaxov. Cf. Theognis, 
845. 

2 What the oligarchs thought of and called themselves we see in every 
page of Theognis. They are cadppoves, dyaGoi, moroi, anything else. All 
perhaps is summed up in the radds xdya0ds, the perfect gentleman. 


position of 
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The restored Gamoroi of Syracuse, owing their restoration 
to him, formed the kernel of such a class. He would wel- 
come men of the same class from Megara, from Euboia, 
from any other conquered or allied city of Sicily. He 
would welcome also men from more distant parts of the 
Greek world, men like Phormis and Agésias, men devoted 
to himself personally, who, in Sicily at least, owed every- 
thing to him, and whose best hopes were in his favour. 
All these he could afford to receive, to promote, and to 
enrich. So he could afford to promote—for to such men 
the citizenship of Syracuse was promotion—adventurers of 
a lower class, the mixed multitude of mercenaries, Greek 
and barbarian, who had served in his wars and those of 
Hippokratés. But an independent commons would not 
suit his purpose. And it is again to be noticed that the 
treatment of the commons of Megara and Euboia and the 
reason for it assigned by Gelén himself clearly point to 
some compact between Geldn and that Syracusan people 
who had admitted him so easily. He was surely bound to 
them by some tie which he shrank from breaking. He 
would not enslave them as he did their fellows from other 
cities. But he would not strengthen them by admitting 
other citizens of their own class, while he did all that 
he could to strengthen the other classes as a balance 
against them. In this way the slavery and banishment 
of the commons of Megara and Euboia was in some sort 
the price of the toleration granted to the commons of 
Syracuse. 

On the whole then we see in Gelén a man not much 
troubled with scruples as to the means by which he 
compassed his ends, but one who did shrink from the 
breach of a solemn compact, and who was certainly not 
inclined to any oppression or harshness beyond what was 
needed to compass his ends. Every notice of him sets him 
before us as a tyrant of the better kind. Even as lord of 
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Syracuse, without looking to his higher character as cmap. v. 


Hellenic and European champion, Gelén was popular in His 
general 


life and was honoured in death by all classes of the po- )ooularity. 


pulation of Syracuse. For all, the Gamoroz of Syracuse 

whom he brought back, the Gamoroi of other cities whom 

he brought in, the mercenaries whom he led to victory 

and its rewards, even the commons of Syracuse who com- 

pared their lot with that of the commons of Megara, all 

alike owed him much. As to his formal position among 

and above them all, it is as hard to say what it was as in 

the case of any other tyrant. No man, we may be sure, 

ever called himself tyrant in any formal act, and, at this 

stage at least, Gelon left it to others to call him king. 

With Geldn, as with Phalaris, we are left to guess whether Gelon | 
the power of the tyrant was simply the vague but irresistible ane 
power of one who could bring physical force to bear at any 7?? 
moment, or whether, like the power of the early Emperors 

at Rome, it was veiled under the title of some office known 

to the law. It is very strongly suggested, but we cannot 

say that it is quite proved, by the confused statement of a 

late writer that Gelén ruled at Syracuse under cover of the 

office of general with full powers!. But however names 

and forms may have run, we see what Gelin’s power was. 

He commanded the resources of all south-eastern Sicily, Extent of 
from his own Gela at least to the peninsula of Naxos and noe 
the hill of Tauros. If there was any exception to this No men- 


tion of 


rule, it must have been at Katané, a city which we hear x.4,46. 


nothing of in his story, and whose name is never mentioned 
by our chief authority’. We do not wonder at hearing 
that Geléin became a mighty tyrant, that his power far 


1 See Appendix XIII. 

? We shall come to Katané again in the days of Hier6én. See Diod. xi, 
49. It was clearly a commonwealth distinct from Syracuse; but it may 
have been either dependent or independent. 

* Herod. vii. 156; Towovtw rpdmw TUpavvos éyeyovee péyas 6 Téedow, 
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surpassed any other power in the Hellenic world 1, and that 
under him Syracuse above all, the capital of his great 
dominion, waxed great and flourished ?. 


These last phrases are emphatically true, no less as a 
matter of Syracusan topography than as a matter of Sicilian 
politics. As Archias was the founder of the first Syracuse 
in the island of Ortygia, so Gelén was no less the founder 
of the enlarged Syracuse which, from his day onwards, 
went on growing greater and greater. We have seen that 
up to this time the proper Syracuse was still only the 
Island. It was by no means the only place, or the only 
fortified place, mhabited by Syracusan citizens. But it 
was the home, the centre, the meeting-place, of all. The 
system of outposts, nearer and more distant, which we 
have seen grow up in the former period, gave Syracuse 
a character of its own. It was a city made up of many 
cities; it was at all events a central city surrounded by 
several detached towns. The Syracusan territory must 
have been something like Attica, after the merging of the 
other Attic towns in the one Athenian commonwealth. 
But at Syracuse, far more than in Attica, all the other 
settlements stood in a relation to the central Island; all 
may be said to have existed for the sake of the central 
Island. Distant Akrai and Kasmenai stood as the guards 
of the Syracusan territory. Neaiton kept the hills and 
Heléron the coast; neighbouring Polichna, Temenités, and 
Achradina, were the immediate sentinels of the Syracusan 
city itself. But even in the case of these nearer outposts, 
large spaces, which, whether inhabited or not, were cer- 
tainly unfortified, parted them from the Island and from 

1 Herod. vii. 145; Ta TéAwvos mpnypata peyada édéyero elvai, ovdapav 
‘EAAnuiKay Ta ov mOAAOY péCw. 

2 Ib. 156; af 5& [Supheovom] mapavrixa ava 7 eSpapov Kat dvéBdacTov. 


Not ill-chosen words to set forth the climbing up of the city from Ortygia to 
the height of Achradina. 
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one another. The time was now come for the union czar. v. 
with the Island city of those among them whose union 
was possible. 

Among the nearer outposts, Polichna was so placed 
that it was fated in the nature of things to remain an 
outpost; the swamps between it and the foot of the 
hill could not be inhabited or built over. But Achradina 
and Temenités came near enough to the Island and to 
one another to suggest the union which in the end took 
place. Of that union Gelén was the beginner; under 
him Syracuse began to deserve the epithet given to it 
by the poet as the great city made up of many cities!. 
The great additions which he had made to the popula- 
tion of the city called for a physical extension of its 
borders; at least if the citizens of Syracuse, or the great 
mass of them, were to dwell within a single city and a 
fortified city®. Gelon’s work then was to make the nearest Gelén 
and greatest of the nearer outposts no longer an outpost ‘Aches. 
but an integral part of the city itself. It was he who oe oA 
joined Achradina to Ortygia. We have seen that both 
the occupation and the fortification of Achradina were 
older than Gelon’s day *. And we may be sure that the 
low ground between. Achradina and the Island, though not 
fortified, was at least not uninhabited. It must surely 
have begun to put on the character of an open suburb 
between the two defended posts. This seems implied in 
the fact that, before the time of Gelon, the Island had 
ceased to be an island; it was, as Thucydides says, no 
longer surrounded by the waves‘. 

We have distinct evidence that, somewhere about the Making of 


: ee ; th le of 
middle of the sixth century before Christ, a mole of cut Oneal : 


B.. ¢.,540. 
1 Meyadorodes, See vol. i. p. 252. 


? Thue. vi. 3; torepoy 5¢ xpdvw kal ew mpoorexiabeioa ToAvayOpwmos 
éyévero. See Appendix V. 
* See above, p. 43, and Appendix V. 
4 ene Lol 5 ae SieP € / er 9. pee) 
Thue. u.s. 3 4 vijoos, év 9 viv ovKere TEptKAUCopery Hy THAIS H EVTOS EOTLY, 
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stones was made which joined Ortygia to the mainland. 
The ground has been so often changed, last of all by the 
cutting of many channels, that it might be dangerous to 
fix its exact site’, The making of the mole may well 
have been a further cause of the extension of the fortified 
city. The Island, now become a peninsula, had lost one 
source of strength, and needed some new bulwark on 
the mainland. Such a bulwark it found in the new wall 
which there can be no doubt that Gelén built from the 
southern end of the wall of Achradina down to the 
shore of the Great Harbour. To the west it commanded 
the marshy inlet, so to speak, which the outpost of 
Temenités commanded from above®. Thus the height of 
Achradina, and the lower ground between its base and the 
Island, were now both taken within one fortified enclosure 
with the Island. Syracuse thus, under her first tyrant, 
sprang at once to the position of a great city: she was 
even now the greatest city of Greek Sicily, one of the 
greatest cities of the whole Greek world. 

The space thus taken within the walls was many times 
greater than the original Island. But the Island still 
kept its position, oddly but strikingly expressed by the 
misapplied name of akropolis*?. It, and not the height 
that rose above it, became the practical akropolis, the head 
and stronghold of the enlarged city. From the practice of 
all later rulers of Syracuse, we may infer that the Island 
was already, under the Deimomenid dynasty, the dwelling- 
place of the tyrants. But the centre of the civic life of 
Syracuse was moved elsewhere. The city must have had 
an agora from the beginning’; and while the Island was 
the whole city, the agora must have been in the Island. 
But the only agora of Syracuse that we know lies in a 


1 See Appendix XV. 
2 See above, pp. 42, 43, and vol. i. p. 349. 
3 See vol. i. p. 352. 
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place much better suited to be the centre of public and cuap. v. 
private business for the enlarged city. A large void space, 
marked by a single column of far later days, now occupies 
a large part of the low ground between the still mhabited 
Island and the forsaken parts of the city. Here was the 
meeting -place of enlarged Syracuse, the scene of many 
famous events in Syracusan history. There arose the 
buildings which commemorated the good deeds of 'Timo- 
len; there the Sikel king Ducetius took refuge at the 
altar; there, in after days, a second Olympieion arose}, 
bringing Zeus nearer to the men of enlarged Syracuse 
than he was in his elder home at Polichna. As the 
agora was certainly here fifty years later, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that it was established here by Gelén 
when he made its soil part, and the central part, of his 
enlarged city. 

One result of these changes was that now, if not before, The lower 
the name of Achradina, which must once have belonged to 4¢*4i™- 
the height only, was spread over the low ground between 
the hill and the Island”. The later Achradina thus took 
in, as has been already hinted *, much that we are surprised 
to find within the walls of a great city, much that must have 
had a strange effect when that city did not yet sit solitary, 
but was full of people. The Latomiai still yawned in the 
midst of human dwellings ; sometimes a narrow road, where 
ancient wheel-tracks are to be seen, passed over a narrow 
isthmus between one deep quarry and another. Holes in 
the rock of all kinds, natural caves, tombs of past times, 
were all left im the midst of enlarged Syracuse, a wilder- 
ness with the hum of busy life around it, and assuredly a 
contrast, then as now, to the closely packed buildings of 
the Island. Some notion of the strange effect of such a 


1 For the Olympieion of King Hierén, see Diod. xvi. 83; Cic. Verr. 
iv. 119. 
2 See Appendix V, = See above, p. 45. 
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cap. v. contrast may be seen in the deep ravines of Henna and of 


the Heraian Hybla. There, as has been already said}, 
primeval holes and modern houses divide the hill-side 
between them in a strange sort. But it is a sort which 
must have been very like the state of a large part of 
Syracuse from the days of Gelén to the days when Achra- 


The gate of dina was forsaken. In Gel6n’s wall, the wall that fenced 


Achradina. 


W ater- 
works. 


it so much both old and new, stood the gate of Achradina, 
the chief outer gate of Syracuse, which is constantly 
marked as being near the agora?. It was the approach 
to the Island from two of the great roads, the road to 
Heloron and the road to Akrai, the road guarded by 
Polichna and the road guarded by Temenités. So placed, 
the gate of Achradina naturally plays its part in many 
stirring scenes of our history. 

We cannot be quite sure whether it is to Gel6n or his 
successor, or to the democracy that followed the overthrow 
of his house, that we ought to attribute some great works 
which are older than the Athenian invasion and later than 
the enlargement of the city. What, for instance, are we 
to say to the elaborate system of underground waterworks 
by which water was brought to Syracuse from Mount 
Thymbris, the present Criniti?? These works supplied the 
various parts of the hill; they even, it would seem, bored 
under the waters of the Little Haven and appeared in the 
Island*. One can hardly fancy such works older than Gelén; 
they seem a natural part of his schemes. His time seems 
also the most likely for the making of the great naval 
arsenal of Syracuse. Under him Syracuse was greater, in 
the sense of power and external dominion, than she had 
ever been before, or than she ever was after, as a republican 

1 See vol. 1. pp. 151, 163, 173. 

2 See the story of Hermokrates in Diodéros, xiii. 75, and that of Diony- 
sios, xili. 113. 


3 All this is elaborately dealt with in Schubring’s Bewdsserung. 
* Schubring, Bewdsserung, p. 607. See vol. i. p. 354. 
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state. Gelén made Syracuse a naval power, and the making cuar. v. 
of the docks in the Great Harbour, a work which clearly The Docks 
stood in close connexion with the walling in of the lower Great 
Achradina, is most likely to be set down as his doing. It ee 
is a work which seems naturally to follow on the enlargement °! e!- 
and strengthening of his capital by a mighty prince. The 

docks were made on the northern side of the Harbour, on 

the shore of the low ground between the new wall and the 

Island. The water here is deeper than it is further west, 

and it must be remembered that the sea has encroached on 

the land at this point, so that the place where the ships 

would be drawn up on land is now covered with water. 

Here was the haven for the war-ships; the merchant-ships 

had their place on the west coast of the Island+. All this 

may be fairly set down as the work of Gelén. It is less The Little 
clear whether he had any hand in the other haven of se 
the war-ships, in the Little Harbour on the other side 

of the isthmus. It was certainly in use at the time of 

the Athenian invasion?; but it was only by Dionysios that 

it was brought to perfection. 


§ 4. Lhe Emmenid Dynasty at Akragas. 
B.C. 488-472. 


Besides Syracuse and its dependencies other Sikeliot 
cities at this time were under the rule of tyrants. Two of 
these rulers fill an important place, though in wholly 
different characters, in the great drama to which we are 
now drawing near. One of them has, partly by his share 
in that work, partly through the laureate strains of Pindar, 
won for himself a name second only to that of the lords of 
Syracuse. We shall soon come across Térillos tyrant of 


1 See Schubring, Achradina, p. 31. 
2 See Thucydides, vii. 22, 25. ; 
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cuap. v. Himera as the betrayer of Hellas and of Europe. Thérén 
tyrant of Akragas appears in the first rank of their de- 


Térillos fenders. Of Térillos personally we know next to nothing ; 
tyrant of 


Himera, neither the time nor the manner of his rise to power is 


His alli- recorded ; but he is marked as being im close alliance with 
ance with } oR - : 
eee Anaxilas of Rhégion and Zanklé, to whom he gave his 


Thérdén, daughter Kydippé in marriage!. Théron, on the other 
tyrant of : : : : 
Akragas, hand, appears as in no less close alliance with the ruling 


ie 488- house of Syracuse. Gelén had married his daughter 
d e 
His alli. Damareta, and Thérén himself took, evidently in a 


pa i second marriage, a daughter of Gelén’s brother Polyzélos ”. 


Descent of Ihérén came of the great house of the Emmenids, the 
Théron. house of that Télemachos who had overthrown the power 
of Phalaris *. The poet who sings of the Olympic victories 
won by Thérén at a later time does not fail to tell of the 
Rhodian settlers who came from their old home, to dwell 
in the holy house by the river, to be the eye of Sicily, and 
to be the forefathers of one who was to be the bulwark of 
Akragas, the man than whom none on earth was more 
gracious in spirit and more bountiful of hand*. They 
dwelled in a lofty city, and their bounteous gifts to the 


1 Herod. vii. 163. 
2 Schol. Pind. Olymp. ii. 6 (10). He refers to Timaios for the mar- 
riages. 
3 See above, p. 78. 
* Pind. Olymp. ii. 6 (10), He sings of Thérén as 
dmv Sixaov £évav, 
épercaop’ “AxparyayTos, 
evwvipov TE TAaTEpav Awrov opOdmoduy. 
KaPOVTES Ot TOAAA Oup@ 
iepov €oxov olknua moTapov, SuneAlas T Eoav 
dpOad pos. 
(The Scholiasts have a vast deal to say about them.) And in Io2; 
TeKEly pn TW’ ExaTov ye eTéwy THAW 
piros avSpa paddov 
evepyéray mpaniow apOoveotepdy TE xXéEpa 
Onpwvos. 
So also at the end of the third Olympic, also in his honour. Cf. the frag- 
ment (Bergk, i, 416) quoted by the Scholiast on Ol, ii. 16. 
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gods were rewarded by the ever-flowing cloud of wealth cmap. vy. 
that followed them1. The wealth of Akragas, above all Fame and 
the wealth of the Emmenid house, stands out in all pera § 
accounts, and makes us less inclined to believe our one 2%4s. 
story of the path by which Thérén rose to power. The 
beginning of his reign comes between Gel6n’s occupation 
of Gela and his occupation of Syracuse. Of the carcum- 
stances of his elevation we have only one of those later 
accounts which become suspicious through their likeness to 
one another. Thérén, like Phalaris, gets for himself or for Story of 
: pak éron’s 
his son the contract for building a temple, and employs rise to 
the money in hiring men to act as his body-guard, and so 8” 488. 
makes himself tyrant ?. 
All these stories, coming over and over again, about a Value of 
: : : . the story. 
man making his way to the tyranny by misuse of a public 
trust, above all by means of money designed for a sacred 
use, while they make us doubt as to the literal truth 
of each particular case, still have a certain value. They 
point to tricks of the kind attributed to Phalaris and 
Thérén as being a likely path by which men might rise 
to power. And in this case, as in that of Phalaris, the eee 
° ° colouring. 
tale has a good local colouring. The temple is that of < 
Athéné. We are still in the akropolis. Dwelling-places of 
man have no doubt already begun to spread themselves far 
down the hill; but, at the beginning of Thérén’s power, 
the old city, girt with the wall of Phalaris, is still the 
place where the great temples of the gods are rising. 
1 Pindar, Encom. 2; 
évy 5¢ ‘Pédw . . . KaTwaicbev 
evOevds apoppabérvres iinrday moAW dpudivéepovTa, 
TeloTAa pev Swp dOavdatos dvéxovTes, 
comero 8 devdou mAovTov védos. 
? This story is told by Polyainos, vi. 51. The odd thing about it is that 
Thérén, before he gets the contract, has got his body-guard ready, but is 
not able to pay them; Sopupdpous pev Exwv év amoppnrw TmapecKevacpeEvos, 
Xpnvatwv &é ovK ebmopwy mpds pucOodocias. All this happens THs méAcws 
*AOnvG peyadonperh vaov d-yetpovons. 
VOL. It, L 
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The temple is still there; as at Athens, as at Syracuse, 
as at Kamarina, so at Akragas also, the Parthendn re- 
mains a Parthendn. Within, and under, a church of the 
Panagia, we still trace large fragments of the basement, 
the columns, the walls, of the temple of Thérén’s elder 
day. By a happy accident, though the ritual of the 
East has now passed away from its altars, the church 
still bears the name of Saint Mary of the Greeks. Far 
below, in the later city, we see the works of Thérén’s 
days of power, the days of his better fame. Here, in 
the upper city, we see, it may be, a monument of the 
way in which he rose to power. Yet the story is not a 
pleasant one. It seems unworthy of the character which 
Théron bears in his later days, a character which does not 
come only from the poet who was bound to sing the 
praises of the prince who paid and feasted him. Thérén 
is set before us as highest in birth, first m wealth, not 
only of the men of Akragas but of the men of all Sicily, 
as surpassing them all in bounty and mildness of rule’. 
We might believe that such an one rose to dominion by a 
blow struck mm some party strife; we would rather not 
believe that a dominion which seems on the whole to have 
been exercised for good began in so base a cheat as that 
attributed to him in our only story of his path to power. 
There is somewhat singular in the comparison between the 
later fame of Thérén and that of Phalaris. In dealing 
with Phalaris, while we had no kind of consecutive narra- 
tive, while we had hardly an ascertained and dated fact to 
record of him, we were simply overwhelmed by the mass of 
casual references to him in all manner of writers in later 
ages. Thérdn holds a real, an important, and, from one 


1 Diod. Fr. 1.10; Ofpwv 6 ’Axpayaytivos yéver kal tAOVTw Kal TH pds TO 
TARI0s piriavOpwria moArAv TpoEiyev ov pdVvOY THY TOALTWY, GAAG Kal TaVTwY 
Tav XKedwrav. This character throws great doubt on the story in 
Polyainos. 
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side at least, an honourable, place in the history of Sicily omar. v. 
and of Europe. But not only has no forger taken the No stories 
trouble to invent letters in his name; the dictionary- ae 
makers and anecdote-mongers of later times have hardly 
treasured up a single saying or story of the most bountiful 
of mankind. Our only casual source of knowledge tells 
us that Thérdn had enemies, and enemies in his own 
household. A brother, Xenokratés by name, won glory 
for Akragas and for the house of Ainésidamos by the 
victory of his chariot, not indeed by the banks of Al- 
pheios but on the humbler field of the Isthmos?. Other Kapys and 
kinsfolk, Kapys and Hippokratés, stirred up, we are told, ae 
by envy at Théron’s merits, rose and levied war against 

him, only to feel defeat at his hands by the banks of 
Himeras*. <A victory of Himeras won by Théron in civil 

strife sounds almost like a mockery of the great day of 

his life. It was in a song in Thérén’s honour that the 

poet was stirred up to the loveliest picture of the pagan 

world of spirits. To him Pindar told of the home in the 

happy island, with its Ocean breezes and its golden 

flowers, the dwelling of those to whom it was given to 

tread the path of Zeus to the tower of Kronos*. There 

dwelled the heroes and lawgivers of old; there dwelled 

the chief of the Achaians who smote down the pillar of 

Troy and the Aithiop son of the Morning’. And, if 


1 See Appendix XXVI. 

* The story of Kapys and Hippokratés, not very clear in any version, 
has got mixed up with the relations of Théroén and Hierén at a somewhat 
later time. See Appendix XXIII. 

3 See the wonderful passage, 64-84. 

* Tb. 79 (142); 

"AXiAAEa T evex’ emet Zyvos Hrop 
duTais Ereroe, waTnp' 
ds “Extop éopadre, Tpoias 
dpaxov dotpaBh Kiova, Kixvov re Oavatw mopev 
*Aovs Te maid’ Aidiona. 
Hektér is Tpoias xiwy, as Thérén himself is épeucp’ "Axpdyavros. 
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the lays of Athens could claim a place in that happy 
company for the slayers of a tyrant, Syracuse and Akragas 
might claim a place beside them for the tyrants them- 
selves. For the warfare in which the lords of Syracuse 
and Akragas played ther part was, as Herodotus has 
taught us, the same warfare as that which Achilleus and 
Agamemnon had waged before them. 


§ 5. arly Poetry and Philosophy wm Sicily. 


That Greek Sicily should play its part in the poetic, as 
well as the political, world of Hellas might seem to be 
foreshadowed in the presence of the cyclic Eumélos among 
the earliest Corinthian settlers at Syracuse?. Such an 
expectation was not disappointed. Sicily contributed its 
fair share to the general choir of Greek minstrels, and in 
some particular branches of the poetic art men who be- 
longed to Sicily by birth or adoption took the lead and 
passed for mventors. Of lyric poetry Sicily can hardly 
claim to be the birth-place. Aristoxenos of Selinous, said 
to have been one of the earliest writers of iambics along 
with Archilochos and the elder Siménidés, was, if his date 
be rightly given, a Selinuntine only in the sense in which 
Eumélos was a Syracusan. Selinous must have had a poet 
among her colonists?. But one of the most famous of 
lyric poets belonged more fully to Sicily than Eumélos or 
Aristoxenos. Terpandros and Alkman come earlier than 
her Stésichoros, and, though the island has its share in 
the history or legend of Sapphé, the songstress of Lesbos 


1 See vol. i. p. 344. 

2 If the date in Jerome’s Chronicle, Ol. 29 (B.c. 664), be right, “ Archi- 
lochus et Simonidés et Aristoxenus illustres habentur,” Aristoxenos can 
have been a Selinuntine in no sense but that of being one of the Megarian 
colonists in 628. 
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appears in Sicily only as a guest. In the elegiacs of Ovid cuar. v. 
Sicily and its women, Sappho’s rivals for the love of Seb in 
Phadn, have no small share?. The grave chronicle of 

Paros sends her in person to Sicily, seemingly as the result B.c. 595. 
of a political revolution in Mytiléné?. But in her extant 
fraements the only possible reference to Sicily is where she 

couples a Panormos, which may be our Pheenician All- 

haven, along with Cyprian Paphos as a seat of Aphrodité °. 

An Aphrodité of Panormos could hardly fail to be near 

akin to Aphrodité of Eryx. 


Stésichoros, on the other hand, was in Sicily more than Stésichoros 
of Himera. 
B.C. 640- 
colonist in early childhood. He was Stésichoros of Himera, 546, a 
and the city was so closely connected in men’s minds with 552. 


a guest. He was perhaps a native; he was at any rate a 


the poet that the description of “the man of Himera” was 
sometimes enough to mark him+. The most probable 
reckoning of his birth and death make his birth come not 
long after the foundation of Himera, which would suggest 


that he was the son of an original or early settler. His His de- 


: - - _ scent. 
father bears several names; one wild version makes him 


the son of the poet Hésiod; but the consent seems to be 
pretty general in favour of EKuphémos, His family came 
from the Lokrian Matauros on the west coast of the south- 
western peninsula of Italy, which shows that, as usual, 
settlers from various parts took a share in the foundation 


of Himera. His true name is said to have been Tisias ; His name 
he was called Stésichoros from his being the first to set in 


1 Ep. Her. xxi. 51-58. One is not surprised to hear the presiding 
goddess addressed as 
“Tu quoque que montes celebras, Erycina, Sicanos;” 
but why does Sapphé call on the 
‘‘Nisiades matres Nisiadesque nurus” 
to send back the runaway? Surely Nisa (see vol. i. p. 122), if it existed at 
all, was the most obscure of Sikan or other towns. 
2 See Appendix II. 
3 See vol. i. p. 250. 
* See Appendix XVI. 
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cuar.v. order the lyric chorus. If so, his surname as thoroughly 

displaced his original name as Plato did that of Aristoklés. 

Whatever was his birth or his parentage, his fame as a 

poet was prefigured from the very moment of his birth. 

Before the babe had uttered his first ery, a nightingale 

settled on his mouth and lifted up her voice in song. 

ba mA That he had a brother named Helianax, lawgiver of some 

unknown place, we need neither affirm nor deny. A brother 

His parable Mamertinus is a harder trial of faith. That he kept up 

Rae some connexion with the elder land of his house is implied 

in a story preserved by Aristotle, in which he warns the 

Lokrians in a dark saying of the coming harrying of their 

lands?, And the man of Himera was no less at home 

at Katané. There he died, and there seemingly he was 

ae buried. Himera had a monument for him also, but his 

‘most famous tomb was that at Katané. If we rightly 

understand the somewhat dark account, his ashes were 

sheltered in an octagon surrounded by eight columns, out- 

side a gate that bore his name. His memory abides in 

the nomenclature of modern Catania. It is more to be 

noticed than all that, after his native Himera had perished, 

his memory was cherished by statues and on the coinage, 

in the city of the Himeraian Thermai which kept on its 
traditions. 

His alleged It is only in Italy that we see the poet of Himera 

ieee ~ playing any part in practical politics. We need not dis- 

cuss his alleged relations to Phalaris, as they appear in the 

forged letters. And it has already been shown that the 

warning against that tyrant which he is said to have 

given to the men of Himera must belong to another sage, 

another tyrant, or another city, perhaps to all three at 


1 Aristotle tells this story twice in the Rhetoric, ii. 21 and ili. 11. The 
first time he warns them dé ov def bBprords eivar, Smws pH of TéTTLYES 
xapdbev Giwo.v. This is explained to mean, lest the enemy should come 
and cut down their trees. 
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once, In his extant fragments and in the various refer- cnar. v. 
ences made to him there is little indeed that directly bears 

upon Sicily. He seems to have been responsible for the 
doctrine that his own Himeras flowed from the same 
fountain as the southern stream of the same name?; and 

when, in a mutilated passage of a late writer, he appears 

as decking some city with his praises, a loyal editor 
assumes that it must have been his own Himera. But 

there can be little doubt that in one at least of his famous 
mythological poems Sicily must have had no small place. 

It may well be that in the legends of the Sicilian exploits His 
of Héraklés to which we have had already to refer? we ee 
have largely been listening to echoes of the Géryonéis of 
Stésichoros. His tale carried the hero to the stream of His legend 
Tartéssos and beyond it, to the stream of Ocean and gus 
beyond it, to HErytheia and the fountains that flowed 

with silver, and brought him face to face with the sun- 

god in his golden cup. He surely told of his journey 

back again, of the wrestling-match by Eryx, and of 

the birth of the hot-waters of Himera*. One thing at 

least he did for the hero, be he Theban Héraklés or 
Pheenician Melkart. The Héraklés of the older Greek 

song was a civilized warrior, with the arms and dress of 

any other Hellenic hero. Was it under any barbarian 


1 See above, p. 66. 

2 Vibius Sequester, p. 11; ‘‘Himera oppido Thermitanorum dedit 
nomen Himerz [very indirectly]. Hoc flumen in duas findi partes ait 
Stesichorus, unam in Tyrrhenum mare, alteram in Libycum decurrere.” 
See vol. i. p. 81. 

3 See vol. i. pp. 209, 544. It is worth noticing that Géryonés had 
(Suet. Tib. 14) an oracle somewhere near Patavium. This is not very 
near to Amprakia, but it is nearer than Tartéssos. 

* See vol. i. pp. 77, 210. Cf. Athen. xii. 6, where Héraklés is painted 
as a votary of the Bios dmoAavotikds. “H bia Ti Ta Oepya AovTpa TA pavd- 
peva éx THs ys wavres ‘Hpaxdéous paciv eivar tepd; 7 Sid Ti Tas padakds 
OTpwuvas “Hpakdr€ous koiras eiwOact Karey, ei KaTEppover TOY Hdéws (wVTWY. 


Cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 1033. 
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teaching that Stésichoros was the first to dress him in 
the lion’s skin and to give him the club and the bow 
for weapons? A less renowned poem on Skylla might 
well contain Sicilian matter, and it has been thought 
that he told the tale of the Sicilian Daphnis!. But 
it is hard to see from the existing fragments of his 
poem on the Fall of Troy that Stésichoros was the special 
prophet of the tale that brought Aineias into the Western 
lands. 

Next to the tale of the warning given to the men of 
Himera, Stésichoros 1s perhaps best known by the story 
of the blindness which fell on him by the vengeance of 
the deified Helen. The blind poet suggests Homer; it 
suggests also Sicilian Daphnis. The version of the story 
which most concerns us is one which, as late as the days 
of Pausanias, was fully believed at Krotén and at the 
Thermai which had taken the place of Himera. In the 
battle of the Sagras between Krotén and Lokroi?, the 
Lesser Aias of the Iliad took his place in the Lokrian ranks, 
to defend those who were his kinsfolk by the spindle-side. 
The Krotoniat general Leénymos, fighting opposite to 
the post of the hostile hero, was smitten with a wound in 
the breast; we should surely have been told whether the 
arm that dealt it was seen or unseen. The wounded man 


The Island went to Delphoi; the Pythia bade him go to the isle of 


Leuké. 


Leuké by the mouth of Ister, where Aias, like some of his 
fellow-heroes, would heal the wound that he had given. 
There, not in the Island of the Blessed beyond the Ocean, 
the heroes dwelled. There was Achilleus; there were the 
Greater and the Lesser Aias. Odysseus is not spoken of; 
the old feud perhaps was still unhealed. But Achilleus 
had with him his Patroklos and his Antilochos; and 
Déidameia and Briséis had passed away to make room for 


1 See Appendix XVI. 
3 Justin, xx. 2, 3; Strabo, vi. 1. 10; Grote, iv. 352. 
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a lawful wedlock with Helen herself. In her indeed Paris cuap. v. 
and Déiphobos had no rights to plead; but what had become 

of the claims of Menelaos, promoted to his place in the 
Elysian field on the special ground of being son-in-law of 

Zeus? From this heroic gathering Lednymos, healed by 

the hand that smote him, went back to the company of 

men of his own day. But he bore with him the bidding Message 
of Helen herself to sail to Himera, and to tell the blind a ae 
bard Stésichoros that the stroke had come upon him from °°". 
Helen’s wrath. Once had he sung that Tyndareds, 
sacrificing to the other gods, made no offering to the 
goddess of Cyprus. Aphrodité in her wrath decreed that 

the daughters of Tyndareds, twice and thrice-wedded, 

should leave their husbands for other men. But now, as 

far as one of them was concerned, he sang his Pa/inddia 

to her who had smitten him. Once he had told a false 

tale; now he sang that Helen had never gone in the well- 
benched ships or come to the Pergama of Troy. The 
atonement now was made, and the man of Himera saw 

once more. 

One is carried away by the famous tale. What then Helen of 
shall we say to a version which denied the blindness of cae 
Stésichoros as strongly as he denied the voyage of Helen 
to Troy? For some said that in the true tale—the érupos 
Adyos—Stésichoros maligned no daughter of Zeus, but 
merely played the part of Archilochos towards Lykambé 
and her father. The Helen whom he lbelled was but a 
mortal maid of Himera, whose father’s name is given as 
Mikythos. She scorned the poet as a lover, and pre- 
ferred a rival named Boupalos'. We should at. least 


1 Photios (Bibl. 149, Bekker) quotes the Kaw? ‘Ioropia of Ptolemy 
Héphaistién for this very dull story; *ApxéAaos 5¢ 6 Kurpios Srya- 
xépov not Tov momTod ‘EAévny ‘Ipepaiay épwyévny yevécOat, MixvOov 
OvyaTepa’ amootacayv 5¢ Sryotxopov Kal mpds Bovtadov mopevbeioay duvydpevov 
THs UmEpofias Tov monTHY ypayat ws ‘EXévn Exovoa amjpe. Wevdq Se Tov rept 
THS TMypwoews €ivar AGyov. But may there not have been at Himera 
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have been told how the story of the poet’s blindness came 
about. 


Much more might easily be found to say about the bard 
of Himera; but most of his other remains concern the 
general historian of Greek literature rather than the special 
historian of Sicily. His parable of the grateful eagle 
saving the life of his benefactor by a seeming damage is 
one of a class4. It points, like the other stories of his 
warnings, to the old sententious Hesiodic vein of wisdom 
living on alongside of those more modern forms of song of 
which Stésichoros was deemed so high a master as to be 
coupled with Homer himself, whose soul was sometimes 
said to have passed into him?. In the story of the next 
poet of whom we have to speak a tale of the same kind 
is brought in, not as a parable, but as an alleged fact. 
Ibykos of Rhégion, one of the Messenian stock in that 
city °, having, according to one tale, refused the tyranny 
of his own city *, lived much at the court of the tyrant 
Polykratés of Samos. But he touches Sicily also. It was 
on a journey between Himera and Katané that he fell 


a quickset-hedge with the same virtues as the one which we all know to 
have grown in Thessaly? 

+ Aflian, Hist. An. xvii. 87. It was sung év rum Toipare ove expory- 
Gavi Tov és ToAAOvs. The story is the opposite to that of the husbandman 
and the adder. But somehow the eagle reminds one of the fate of 
Auschylus. 

? See Appendix XVI. 

* Souidas in “IBucos; “IBveos Swriov (of 6€ MoAutnAov tov Meaonviov 
iotoptoypapov, of 5& KépdavTos), yéver “Pyyivos. Here is evidently some 
confusion, and one would like to have the writings of an ioropioypaos 
of so early date. What is meant must be that Ibykos belonged to one 
of the Messénian families in Rhégion. See above, p. 107, and vol. i. 
Pp. 393. He goes on to confuse the dates of Croesus and Polykratés; but 
he must mean that Ibykos was contemporary and friend of the Samian 
tyrant. 

* If one can make out anything from the proverb preserved by Aposto- 
lios, iii. 84; “Apxaurepos IBinov. emt Trav einOGv, ovTos yap Tupavveiv 
Suvdpevos dmedyunoev. 
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from a carriage and hurt his hand; he then dedicated his cuar. v. 
lyre to Apollén?. And it is perhaps more likely, if not Ibykos in 
in Sicily yet at his own Rhégion rather than at Corinth, ac 
that we should place the story of his death and the ven- 

geance that followed it. He was slain by robbers in a His death; 
desert place; his last words were that the cranes that he 

saw flying over his head would be his avengers. The dead 

man was missed, and was long sought for in vain. At last, 

on the day of a public spectacle, the murderers or some of 

them were seated unsuspected among: the other lookers-on. 

A flight of cranes passed over them. Urged by their fate, 

they said merrily one to the other, There are the avengers 

of Ibykos. The words were heard; suspicion was awakened; avenged 

; ; ne : ; y the 
Inquiry was made, and the justice, be it of Corinth or of cranes. 
Rhégion, came upon the slayers of the poet’. 

We have already had to refer to Ibykos as our earliest His 
direct authority for the topography of Syracuse*. We an 
are told also that he had his own version of the Sicilian 
exploits of Héraklés, which points to a poem on some- 
what the same subject as the Géryonéid of Stésichoros. It 
was not any nymphs, but Héphaistos—may we say Sikel 
Hadranos ?—that sent up the hot springs to refresh him 4. 

This slight difference still allows us to keep within the true 

range of Sicilian mythology. Ibykos must have touched on His legend 
another point in the story of Stésichoros, when he found ee 
a home for Achilleus, not in Leuké, but in the Elysian 

plain, and gave him for a wife, not Argeian Helen but 


1 Himerius, Orat. xxii. 5; “I8vxov 5¢ Karéxer Adyos drodicbeiv pev é€ 
dpparos, eis Iuépay dvd Kardyns dxovpevov’ ovvtpiBeions 5¢ ad’T@ THs XeELpos 
ovxvdv Tiva xpdvov amwddov yevécOar, THv Avpay Se dvabeivan "ATOAAWML. 

? The story is told, among other writers, by Plutarch, De Garrul. 14. 
The city is not mentioned. The murderers are sitting in the theatre ; 
kat yepdvwv tapapavecav, Gua yédAwTe mpds GAAHAoUs Y.OupiCovTes, ws 
oi *IBvxouv éxdiucor mapeow. Souidas mentions only one, eis év 7H mdAE 
Oecacdpevos. 

3 See above, p. I5I. 

* Schol. Arist, Clouds, 1050; Fr. 46. 
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barbarian Médeiat. From the favourite subject of his 
poems he would seem to have been a fitting laureate for 
the founder of Syracuse?. He too had his fable to tell, 
how, by the misapplied gift of Zeus, the serpent came by 
his power of renewing youth, coupled with the counter- 
balancing evil of unceasing thirst 3. 

Ibykos seems to have appeared in Sicily only as a guest. 
So did Arién, to whom a dweller in the deep did a yet 
greater service than the fowls of the air did to Ibykos. 
The wealth with which he set forth from Taras had been 
gathered in Sicily as well as in Italy, no doubt by the 
practice of his art*. It must have been other motives 
which led Theognis, the poet of oligarchy, to leave his 
native Megara by the Isthmus to become, perhaps a citizen, 
certainly a visitor, in its Sicilian colony’. He himself 
records the fact of his having been in the island®; but 


1 Apollénios (iv. 811) makes Héré tell Thetis, 
Coat He 48 2 > f f / € e 
evT av és “HAvawoy mediov Téos vids ixnrat 


* * * * * 
Xpew puv Kovpns Toc Eupevau Aintao 
Mydeins. 


The Scholiast adds, 67 5¢ "AxiAAebs eis TO HAVotoy mediov taparyevdpevos 
éynpe Mydecav, mpwros “IBuxos eipneer ped dv Sipowvldys. 

2 See his character in Souidas and Cic. Tusc. iv. 39. But could he have 
outdone Theognis, or Soldn himself ? 

S$ Aflian, Hist. An. vi. 51. 

4 Herod. i. 24. So we have his own epigram in Atlian, Hist. An. xii. 45, 
where the dolphin saves him é« SceAov meAdyous, and the alleged frag- 
ment (see Bergk, ili. 79), 

ot pw eis TléAomos yay émt Tatvapiay axrav 
éropevoate TrAaCdpEevoy SiKEA@ Evi TrovTS. 

5 Plato, Legg. i. 630; O€oywv, moditny Tav év SukedXia Meyapéw 
whence the confused statement of Souidas (O¢oys), making him Meyapeds 
Tav év SuKeAia Meyapewy. 

6 Theog. 783 (Bergk, iii. 187); 

HAOov pev yap éywvye Kal és Sucednv mote yatay 
* * * * * * 
Kai p> épidevy mpoppdvws mavTes émepXopevor. 
He also visited Euboia and Sparta; but he must have gone home; for he adds, 
GAN ovTis por Tépyis emt Ppevas HAOEV Exeivov, 
ovTws ovdev ap’ Hv pidtepov GAAO TaTpNSs. 
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beyond that his extant verses contain no Sicilian matter. cuap. v. 
But, if we can believe a late writer, Theognis, if all his ae 
writings had survived, would have been the most precious deliverance 
of all the poets for Sicilian history. He is said to have j.27" 
composed an elegy on the deliverance of Syracuse from 
Hippokratés!, a piece of contemporary history for which 

we would gladly exchange a large part of his extant 
writings. The subject suggests many questions. How 

did Theognis fare when a few years later the city of his 
adoption perished at the hands of Gelén? So stanch 

an oligarch, if he were then in Megara, would assuredly 

have been among the favoured ones who received the 
citizenship of Syracuse. On the whole one is tempted 

to believe that his Sicilian stay had come to an end His return 
at an earlier time. Very soon after the event which een 
formed the subject of his Sicilian poem, he seems to 

have been again in his own Megara, praying that his 

native city might escape the hands of the imvading 

Mede 2. 


The gap, if in this age there was any, between poets Xeno- 
phanés ef 


and philosophers is bridged by Xenophanés of Kolophon. Kolophon. 
Banished from his Asiatic home, his later dwelling-place is oe fe 
was the Italiot Eleia; but he visited Sicily also, and his 
presence was remembered at Zanklé and Katané*. He 
lived to a great age; for he himself witnesses, in an elegy 
composed sixty-five years afterwards, that his banishment 


' Souidas ; éypayev édeyeiav eis Tovs owbévTas THY Supakociov ev TH 
moAtopkia. See above, p.110. However confused the report, this can refer 
to nothing else. 

2 Theog. 775. How long did Theognis live? The verses seem to refer 
to the expedition of Xerxés; but it may have been written some years 
before 480 B. 0. 

3 Diog. Laert. ix. 2. 1; otros, éxmecdv ths marpidos, év Zayxdn Tis 
SuxeAlas duérpiBe kal év Kardvyn. The use of the name Zanklé is favourable 
to the genuineness of the story. 
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was at the age of twenty-five!. He may therefore really 
have lived on, as one version makes him, to be one of the 
brilhant circle that gathered round the happy hearth of 
Hierén?. He had dealings with tyrants of some kind, as 
appears from his saying that a man must either keep away 
from their company or conform to their will*. This piece 
of practical wisdom came most likely from Sicilian experi- 
ence, and it concerns our history more than his specula- 
tions about the One and the Many. A pleasing fragment 
of another of his elegies brings us across the more famous 
name of Pythagoras, and puts the mysterious sage and 
his doctrine in an amiable light. His belief that the souls 
of men passed into other bodies enabled him to plead on 
behalf of the beaten dog that he heard in his howlings the 
voice of a departed friend*. But though the followers 
of Pythagoras will often come across our path, the 
historian of Sicily is happily relieved from any specula- 
tions as to the great master himself. No trustworthy 
witness carries him into Sicily. Those who take him to 
Tauromenion at once consign themselves to the same fate 
as the forgers of letters of Phalaris®. And it is hardly 


1 Diogenés preserves the fragment (7. Bergk, iii. 115). 

2 Jerome places him in the sixtieth Olympiad (B.c. 540-536); “ clarus 
habetur.” In the fragment of Timaios, 92 (C. Miller, i. 215), 6v 
[Zevopdvn] pyar Tipaos kara ‘lépwva tov SineAdlas dvvacrny, kal Enixappov 
Tov TonTHY yeyoveva. "AToAACSwpos 5 Kata THY TecoapakooTHy ‘OAvpmada 
yevopevov, Tapaterakévar dxpt THY Aapeiov te Kat Kvpov xpdvav, A man 
born about B.C. 640 could hardly have lived into the time of Darius ; 
but a man who was writing verses at ninety might have been famous 
in 536, and still alive in 478. Epicharmos was as long-lived as Xeno- 
phanés; but if a contemporary, he must have been a much younger 
one. Diogenés Laertius makes him discourse with Empedoklés, which 
can hardly be. 

’ Diog. Laert. ix. 2. 3; Tots tupdvvos evrvyxdve 7) ws feoTa 7} ws 
novoTa, 

* The fragment is preserved by Diogenés, viii. 1. 20 (Bergk, ii. 115). 
See Grote, iv. 528. 

5 T cannot, with Holm (i. 410), let off the author of this anachronism on 
the chance that by Tauromenion he may have meant Naxos. 
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easier to believe that Pythagoras in person commanded the cuar. v. 


army of Akragas in a war with Syracuse, and that, so far 
as anything can be made out of the story, he perished 
by a strict observance of one of his own most mysterious 
precepts. He lost the battle and his life by refusing 
to march across a bean-field’. By the side of this, the 
exploits of his pupil Milén as the comrade of Dorieus 
may seem historical?. The political influence of Pytha- 
goras and his sect at Krotén is of great importance for 
the history of Greek Italy; it hardly touches us in our 
island. 


A faint interest is raised by a certain Ekphantos of Ekphantos 


Syracuse, described as a follower of Pythagoras, who 
wrote a treatise in praise of kingship, of which some 
passages have been preserved?. They may have been 
acceptable when Pindar was dreaming of Deinomenés as 
constitutional king of /Atna*. Ekphantos had also views 
about the earth, which concern us less, though, as being 
far beyond the science of his time, they may win him 
more credit ®, And it may be that the philosophic impulse 


on king- 


spread beyond the bounds of Hellas in the island. A Petrén. 


certain Petrén, described as of Himera, whose date is 


1 So, according to Diogenés (viii. 1. 21), witnessed the philosopher Her- 
mippos in the third century before Christ; pnai, moAceyotv Tw Akpayavtivey 
kat Svpakociov é£edOeiy Tov TvOaydpay peta THY ouvvnOwy Kal mpooTHva TaV 
*Akpayavrivwy* Tpomns 5€ yevopevns, wepixdpnTovTa avTov THY THY KUapwY 
Xwpay, b1d TeV Tupakociwy dvaipeOjva. Then follows a story how those 
who escaped, 305 in number, were burned at Taras; 0éAovTas avTim0AiT Ev - 
eo0a: toils mpoeotwor, This is another version of the burning of the 
gppovtiorhpioy at Krotén. 

* See above, p. 89. 

§ John of Stoboi, among his collections on a thesis 871 KéAdoTOY 
povapxia, has (xlvii. 22, xlviii. 64) two extracts from Ekphantos, some 
of which come twice over. There are some pleasant bits of dialect, but the 
arguments would hardly have convinced either an Athenian democrat or a 
Corinthian oligarch. On the name, see Ebert, Dissertationes Sicule, 
II9. 

* Pind. Pyth. i. 60 (116). 

> Plut. de Plac. Phil. iii. 13. 
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older than that of our first historian Hippys of Rhégion, 
had numbered the worlds, and found the tale to be one 
hundred and eighty-three 1, His name is perhaps of greater 
interest than his philosophy. Petrén must have come, by 
some path or other, from Sikel Petra?; he is fellow to 
Gelén and to the older Hyblon °. 


From questions like these we have now to turn to the 
great realities of the history of the world. We now come 
to the days when Hellas was threatened at once in the 
East and in the West. The whole barbarian world seemed 
leagued against her. On one fateful day—so the next 
generation at least believed—the hopes of all times to 
come were jeoparded at once on the waters of the Sala- 
minian gulf and on the ground below the hills of Himera. 
In the common danger, in the common victory, we may 
forget that, while at Salamis the barbarian was beaten 
back by the captains and the seamen of free common- 
wealths, at Himera he yielded to the arms of tyrants. 
On that great day Ekphantos might have got a hearing 
in the agora of Syracuse or of Akragas. If the men of 
both those cities marched forth at the bidding: of a master, 
it was a master who was at least their countryman, and 
in many a later year Sicily might indeed have welcomed 
another despot of the kind of Gelén or of Thérén. In the 
tale of Sicily, the tale of Sicily as part of the tale of 


1 Plut. de Def. Or. 23; Awpreds dd Sixedias, dv5pds “Ipepaiov Tovvopa 
Tlérpwvos* avtod pev éxeivov BiBAL8iov ove avéyvwr, ovde oida SiacwCopevor, 
“Innus 5é 6 “Pnyivos (ob péuvnta Pavias 6 Epéowos) iotoped Sffav civat rav- 
my. The writings of Hippys seem to have perished before Plutarch’s 
day. See vol. i. p. 454. 

2 See vol. i. p. 146. 

3 Holm, i. 402; “ Reiske hielt den Namen nicht fiir griechisch und 
wollte deshalb Hieron lesen. Es ist acht sicilisch ; Petron von Petra, wie 
Gelon von Gela, Theron von Thera, Hieron von Hiera, Hyblon von Hybla, 
Krison von Krisa.” Hyblén of Hybla (see vol. i. p. 389) is the one who 
most concerns us. 
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Europe, theirs are the first names that we can with full cuar. v. 
certainty inscribe on the bede-roll of the men who won 

their choicest laurels in the Eternal Cause. As worthy 
forerunners, they handed on the torch to those who should 

come after them, to Timoleén and to Pyrrhos, to Maniakés 

and to Roger. 
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CHAPTER Vir 


THE FIRST WARS WITH CARTHAGE AND ETRURIA |. 
B.C. 480-472. 


i, have now reached a time when the great question 
between Greek and barbarian, with all that that 
question carries with it in the history of the world, is to 
become, for one moment of surpassing interest, the leading 
fact in local Sicilian history, Greek and barbarian have 
already met in arms alike on the soil of Attica and on the 
soil of Sicily. Miltiadés, defending the land of the Greek, 


‘ We now, for the first time, have something more than scraps and 
casual notices. In the eleventh book of Diodéros we come to the begin- 
ning of that continuous, though not contemporary, narrative of Sicilian 
affairs which remains our chief guide for nearly two hundred years. We 
always lament that we have only Diodéros and not his sources. We often 
lament that Diodéros did not make a better use of his sources. Still we 
feel the gain at every step, as compared with the times through which we 
have thus far gone, and to make easy sneers at a writer to whom we owe 
so much is a sign of a very feeble grasp of Greek history and a very slight 
knowledge of Greek literature. If Dioddros represents Ephoros and 
Timaios, he also represents Antiochos and Philistos. But we have also, 
for parts of our story, much nearer approaches to contemporary narrative. 
Herodotus helped us in our last chapter ; he helps us still for the battle 
of Himera and the embassy to Gelén. These are events nearer to his 
own time, and more closely related to his general narrative, than those 
with which he was dealing at an earlier stage. And the odes of 
Pindar, valuable in the last chapter, become of tenfold value now. If 
not a contemporary narrator, he is at least a contemporary commentator 
on events. And we still have, though not to the same extent as in the 
days of Phalaris, a large crop of references in various casual sources, from 
the fragments of Siménidés onwards. 
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has beaten back the barbarian for a season. Do6rieus, cnar. vi. 
invading the land of the barbarian, has been himself more 

than beaten back in his daring enterprise. What dis- 
tinguishes the time which we have now reached is that 

the enemy of Miltiadés and the enemy of Dorieus appear 

joined in a common undertaking. The day of bar- The bar- 
barian advance has already begun; it began, if at no ee. 
earlier time, when Creesus brought the Greek cities of 

Asia under barbarian supremacy. And we must again 

recall the great paradox which is the key to the whole 

story. While, from one point of view, we are entering Greece on 
on the most brilliant time of the story of the Greek eke 
people, we are, from another point of view, entering on 

the time of its decline. The literature, the art, the science, 

of Greece, are all in their vigorous growth; so is the 
political developement of her cities, the developement of 
democratic Athens above all. But, from another side, the 

old age of Greece has already begun. The long tale of Rule of 
Greece under Foreign Domination!, the tale which stretches Ree an 
from the advance of the Lydian to the betrayal of Parga, Greeks: 
has already had its first chapters written. In our common 
conception, from many points a true conception, of the 

history of Greece, the most splendid pages of that history 

are those which record the beating back of the Persian 

from the soil of Europe, the winning back of what the 
Persian had conquered from Hellas on the soil of Asia. 

But the mere fact that an enemy had to be beaten back, Character 
_ that lands had to be freed from his grasp, shows that the ae 

_ enemy was in some sort the stronger, that he was at least war in 
the advancing: power which had to be beaten back. With Greece. 
the great strife against Persia begins the long struggle 

which in our own day is not yet ended, the struggle of 


1 I must once more pay my tribute to the great work of Finlay, from 
whom I first learned to understand this side of Greek history. Strange as 
it seems, we are now entering on his period, 
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cuap, vi. the Greek to win back what the barbarian has torn away 
from him. Themistoklés and Kanarés waged a warfare 
of exactly the same kind, a warfare, not of advance and 
conquest, but of recovery and deliverance. Theirs was 
not the warfare of Cesar and Trajan, but the warfare 
of Stilicho and Belisarius, the warfare of every lord of 
the New Rome who won back any spot of his Empire 
from the grasp of Saracen or Bulgarian. It is the sur- 
passing’ brillianey of the Greece of the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ which makes us forget that the 
Greece—the scattered as well as the continuous Hellas— 
of the sixth and seventh held in one sense a greater place 

The in the world. When men carved the grotesque shapes 

a aE of Medousa and the Kerkdopes on the metopes of the Seli- 

pees nuntine temple, Hellas could still make the boast that all 
her sons were free, that no inch of Hellenic ground obeyed 
a barbarian master. When men carved the deathless forms 
which filled the same place on the Athenian akropolis, the 
highest boast of Hellas was that she had driven out the 
barbarian from that very akropolis, and there were still 
spots in the world which had been Hellas over which the 
barbarian ruled. 


European There are few more touching tales in the whole story 


and Asiatic 
barbarians. 


of the Greek people than that which told how the men 
of Poseidénia—that Pzestum where the works of the old 
Hellenic days have outlived the rule of every conqueror— 
after they had fallen away from their Hellenic speech and 
Hellenic life, still kept one holy day of mourning in each 
year, to weep and wail for what once had been, for the . 
change which instead of Hellénes had made them Luca- 
nians or Romans!. Yet to become Lucanians or Romans 


1 See the account copied from Aristoxenos of Taras in Athénaios, xiv. 
31. He speaks of the Poseidoniats; ofs ovvéByn ra pev é€ dpyijs “EAAnow 


ovow éexBeBapBapHoba Tuppynvots 7 “Pwpators yeyovdo, kat tTHv TE poviy 
petaBeBAnnévac TA TE ALTA TaY EmiTNdevpaTov, dyew Te play Tiva adTors 
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5 


did not wholly cut them off from the great fellowship. cnap. v1. 


It did not hinder them from having their part in Europe ; 
it did not hinder them from one day having their part 
in Christendom. It was to ward off a darker fate that 
Old Greece and Greek Sicily had to strive at the same 
moment in the last years of the second decade of the fifth 
century. And Greek Sicily had to strive to ward off a 
darker fate than any that threatened Old Greece. Had 
the Persian won the day at Salamis and Plataia, Athens 
and Sparta might have been forced to become what Thebes 
had made herself willingly. They would have become the 
dependents and tributaries of the Great King; they would 
hardly have sunk lower. But had the Carthaginian won 
the day at Himera, Syracuse and Akragas would surely 
have undergone a sterner doom than this. From what 
Gelon and Thérén saved their cities we best know by the 
fate which lighted on Selinous and Himera seventy years 
later. 

Another point not to be left out, at least in local Sicilian 
history, is that it is now that the first and second of 
Sikeliot cities distinctly come to their place as first and 
second. Syracuse is not strictly the head even of Greek 
Sicily; but it is drawing near to that character. If not 
the head, it is distinctly the foremost. Akragas too is so 
distinctly marked as the second that it feels some call to 
reckon itself as the first. Syracuse now begins to play 


Position 
of Syra- 
cuse and 
Akragas. 


her characteristic part in history. Her calling, it was said, Mission of 


was, when she was herself under tyrants, to rule over other 
cities ; when she was herself set free, it was to set free those 
who were under the rule of the barbarians’. Yet this 


TOY EopTay TOV “EXAnviK@v ett Kal vov, ev 7 GuVidVTES avapupynoKOVTaL TOV 
> , > , 3 r \ , Ve) , \ 2 fy 
ApXalwy EKELVWY OVOMATWY TE Kal VOoplpwV, Kal AToAOPupapEVvoL pos GAATAOUS 
kal anodaxpvoaytes amepxovTa, Aristoxenos was a disciple of Aristotle, 
and the way in which he speaks of the Romans should be noticed. But his 
Tyrrhenians should surely be Lucanians. 

1 Strabo, vi. 2. 43 of dvdpes Hyepovixol Katéornoay, kal ouveByn Supa- 


Syracuse. 
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account is hardly adequate; it hardly does justice to the 
time or the men with whom we are just now dealing. The 
picture is drawn from later tyrants and later deliverers. 
We have to speak of men who were tyrants and deliverers 
in one. The enslaved Syracuse of Dionysios ruled over 
other cities. The free Syracuse of Timoledén set free en- 
slaved cities. |The Syracuse of Geldn, certainly not free, 
but hardly to be called enslaved, could do its work in both 
ways. 


S 1. Lhe Carthaginian Invasion and the Death of Gelén. 
B.C. 480-478. 


There seems to be no reasonable ground for doubting the 
statement of more than one ancient writer that the Persian 
attack on Old Greece and the Carthaginian attack on the 
Greek cities of Sicily were parts of a joint enterprise 
planned in concert 1. The motive for a joint attack on the 
part of the two great barbarian powers of East and West 
is obvious. Wherever the Greek, the dependent Greek, 
had settled, he was a thorn in the side of his barbarian 
neighbours, as his barbarian neighbours were a thorn in his 
side. If powers like Persia and Carthage were to flourish 
and advance, the Greek states that severally came in their 
way, if not actually swept away or brought down to bond- 
age, must at least be brought under tribute. It was the 
growth of powers like Persia and Carthage which made a 
general barbarian league of this kind possible. The great 
kingdom of the Hast, the great commonwealth of the 
West, were barbarian powers such as the world had never 
seen before. They were vigorous, advancing, powers, they 
were active enemies of Europe in a way that no barbarian 
Kovalos Tupavvoupévois TE SeondCew THY GAAwY, Kal EXEVOEPwHELoLW EeEv- 


Ocpouy Tors bo TaY BapBdpwy KatadvvacTevopevous, 


1 See Appendix XVII. 
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powers had been before, because no barbarian powers on czar. v1. 


the same scale had ever before come into the same con- 
tact with Europe. And they were dangerous beyond all 
earlier barbarian powers, because both had, in different 
ways, something of kindred with Europe. The Aryan 
Persian, though he had turned aside and become part of 
the Asiatic world, had not lost all traces of his origin. 
His born superiority to the mere Asiatic races around 
him is shown in that strong and abiding national life of 
the Persian people which has lived through all conquests 
and led captive all conquerors. And if the Persian had 
not wholly lost all traces of earlier brotherhood, the Phee- 
nicians of Africa, Spain, and Sicily, Eastern settlers in the 
Western world, had in some sort become part of the Western 
world. No other barbarian power had developed a political 
constitution like that of Carthage!. 

Two great powers of this kind, having a common 
interest in checking Hellenic growth, but which had 
not yet come near enough to one another to become 
direct rivals, were surely likely to combine for the object 


which both had at heart. The Persian kings kept a Inter- 


watchful eye on the affairs of the Greeks of the West. between 


We have come across not a few cases of intercourse between 
Persia and the Greeks of Italy ?, and we have seen the 
Persian court chosen as the most obvious place of shelter 
on the part of a fallen Sikeliot prince*®. Between Carthage 
and Old Greece we have less signs of intercourse; but 


1 See vol. i. pp. 229, 289. 

? Take for instance the whole story of Démokédés, Herod. ili. 125 et 
seqq. 

§ As in the case of Skythés of Zanklé. See above, p. 114. 

The opposite notion of Sicily as an obvious place of shelter from Asia 
comes out in a wild story of Konén (Narr. 38; Photios, 158, Bekker) which is 
akin to the Letters of Phalaris. A man of Milétos, at a time which is 
described as THs matpisos ait@ bd ‘Aprayou Tod Kupov [an odd genealogy] 
év xwvdvvw ovons, flees to the as yet unfounded Tauromenion (eis 70 év SiKeAta 
Tavpopévioy éraiper), and there puts his money with a banker. 


Persia and 
the West. 
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the great city of Africa had made a deep impression on 
the Greek mind, and two generations later it could find its 
place in dreams of Athenian ambition’. The East and 
the West had quite knowledge enough of one another for 
Persia and Carthage to know that they had a joint 
interest in the attack, and for Sicily and Old Greece to 
know that they had a joint interest in the defence. 

At the same time there is no need to think, as has been 
inferred from some passages in ancient writers, that the 
advance of the Persian arms along the coast of Libya had 
been so successful that the Great King could not only 
deal with Carthage as an ally but could command her 
as a master*. The joint interest of Persia and Carthage 
in opposition to the interests of Greece everywhere were 
enough to bring the two powers into harmony, and the 
Persian king had his agents for such a negotiation ready 
at hand. The supremacy over the old Canaan which he 
had inherited from earlier Asiatic powers does not seem 
to have been harshly exercised or to have called forth any 
special discontent °. The cities of the old Pheenicia still 
kept their separate being, their untouched Pheenician life, 
and their relations to the younger cities of their own stock. 
Tyre was no less the metropolis of Carthage, it was no less 
visited and honoured as such, its renowned temples of the 
national gods were none the less places of pilgrimage, 
because the fleets of Tyre now sailed at the bidding of the 
lord of Susa and Ekbatana. Indeed Persian naval action 
commonly meant Pheenician naval action*. The shipmen 


of Tyre and Sidon fought gladly against Hellas, and when 


Y Phwes vin Oc. 2 See Appendix XVII. 
5 See the honourable position held by the Sidonian and Tyrian kings in 
the military council of Xerxes ; Herod. viii. 67. 
* This comes out strongly in the poems of Simdnidés; see 96 or 157; 
évoadse Powiooas vnas Kal Tlépoas éddvtes 
kat Mndous tepay “EAAdba puodpeda, 
So 107 or 167, and the more famous 142; Bergk, 1168. 
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Xerxes wished to open communications with the Shophetim cuar. vi. 
and senate of Carthage, there were men of Tyre and Sidon 

ever ready to act as his envoys. And, if those communi- 

cations tended to the damage of Greek interests, those 

envoys were sure to discharge their errand the more faith- 

fully and zealously, Pheenician representatives of the 

Persian king appeared at Carthage to arrange a scheme of 

joint operations. Sicily and Old Greece were to be at- Treaty 


tacked at the same time. If the Carthaginians should pee 


have done their work in Sicily soon enough, they were “hse. 
to sail to the help of the King in Peloponnésos, to be 
fellow-workers with the men of the elder Pheenicia in the 
strife against the common enemy everywhere!. That the 
Persian attack on the Greeks of old Hellas and the Cartha- 
ginian attack on the Greeks of Sicily was the result of an 
agreement between the Persian king and the Carthaginian 
commonwealth, if not asserted by the very best evidence 
of all, is a statement at once probable and uncontradicted. 
It was one of the supreme moments in the history of the 
world, when the life and civilization of Europe, as yet con- 
fined to a single nation, was threatened in its two chief 
seats by two such powers, each of them, from different 
points of view, such really worthy adversaries, as those 
which now combined to sweep Hellas from the earth. 


The warfare which the Greeks had now to wage with Advantage 


- , to Carthage 
Persia on the one hand and with Carthage on the other had of her ~ 

: ee . 7 . Sicilian de- 

some special characteristics in each of its two fields of sendeacitn: 


action. The Phoenician enemy was in every way nearer to 

the Greek of Sicily than the Persian was to the Greek of 

Attica or Peloponnésos. Carthage was an actual neighbour; 

she had her dependencies on the soil of Sicily itself, from 

whence she could at any moment pour her forces into the 

Hellenic territories. The position of the Sikeliots had in 
1 See Appendix XVII. 
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truth more likeness to that of the Greeks of Asia than it 
had to that of the Greeks of the Greek mainland and the 
islands. Syracuse was as Athens would have been if there 
had been three powerful Persian settlements in Aitdlia, 
and if weaker and less dangerous barbarians had dwelled 
in Phokis and Lokris. In comparing the two stories, the 
guasi-continental character of Sicily must never be forgotten. 
But this guasz-continental character touched only the great 
advantage which the Carthaginian drew from his abiding 
possession of part of Sicily itself. The Persian had no such 
hold on Greece as the Carthaginian had on Sicily through 
his dependencies at Motya, Panormos, and Solous. But, as 
regarded the gathering and the march of his main forces, 
the Persian had the easier, though the longer, path of 
the two. He could march from Susa and Ekbatana to 
Athens and Sparta with no obstacle on the part of Posei- 
dén beyond a strait which could be yoked with a bridge. 
But the whole Carthaginian power, bating the forces of 
the Pheenician cities in Sicily itself, had to be brought 
together by sea. From the shores and islands of the 
western Mediterranean men had to be brought to the 
trysting-place at Carthage, and thence carried again to 
the seat of war in Sicily. Picked men doubtless all 
of them, the flower of the barbarian warriors of Western 
Europe, they were brought together with more pains, 
and they had to be sent on their watery path with 
greater care, than the multitudes that marched from 
Asia into Europe under the Persian lash. No wonder 
then that, far nearer as Carthage was to its intended 
scene of action, the preparations of the Phcenician com- 
monwealth took as long as the preparations of the Persian 
king. 

On the other hand, when the strife was over, then the guasi- 
continental character of Sicily, its analogy to Asia rather than 
to Old Greece, came to light again. The victories of Salamis 


PREPARATIONS OF THE ALLIES. 17a 


and Plataia cleared the old Greek lands of Medes and Persians cuap. v1. 
for ever ; it cleared them of barbarians of any kind for some eee 
ages. The victory of Himera did not clear Sicily of Phe- 
nicians ; the victories of Mykalé and Eurymedoén did not 

clear Asia Minor of Persians. In both cases the barbarian 

was simply weakened, not rooted out. He was shut up 

within certain bounds, in Sicily within the bounds of his 

old corner. In both cases he was to come forth again 

with fresh power, to win back, by arms or by policy, 

more than he had held before. Athens and Sparta were 

freed, as far as the Persian was concerned, for ever; 

Thebes was even freed against her own will. So Milétos 

and Selinous were freed, but not for ever. A hundred years 

later Milétos was again a tributary of the Persian ; seventy 

years later Selinous was a far more lowly tributary of the 
Phoenician. 

The agreement between Persia and Carthage provided Prepara- 
for a joint attack on Old Greece and Greek Sicily at the a a 
same time. ‘The effort in both cases was to be on the very 
greatest scale; the dominions both of the Hastern king and 
of the Western commonwealth were to be taxed to the 
uttermost to provide all that was needed for an expedition 
such as had never before been seen. The tale of the King’s 
preparations has been handed down to us in a shape which, 
prose as it is, we instinctively place alongside of the songs 
which hand down to us the tale of Ilos. Of the three 
years’ preparations of the wise men of Carthage ! we have 
no such life-like picture ; but we know that the whole bar- 
barian world was stirred at both ends to strike a blow 
which was, if not to root out Hellas for ever, at least to 
put Greeks everywhere under the supremacy of barbarian 
masters. Six-and-forty nations, reckoning, if we believe 
the reckoning, their contingents by myriads and millions, 


* Diod. xi. 1; TéAos 5& tpreTH ypdvov wept Tas mapacKevas doxXoAn- 
bev Tes. 
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marched at the bidding of Xerxés'. We have a graphic 
picture of the dress and the arms, of the home and the 
manners, of each. He who has painted for us this 
picture has given us the mere names, speaking names 
indeed some of them, of the nations which went to swell 
the motley host of Carthage. From Iberia and Gaul, 
from Liguria and Italy”, from the great islands that 
he between Sicily and those lands, came the men who 
made up the tale of her thirty myriads*. One thing is 
plain; those who came from Italy came simply as mer- 
cenaries; while we do see signs of joint action between 
Carthage and Persia, we see no signs of any joint action 
between Carthage and Etruria. In truth nothing but 
a most dangerous common foe could ever have brought 
those two powers into partnership, and there is no sign 
that they ever were so brought. Carthage and Etruria 
were rivals in a way in which Carthage and Persia never 
eould be rivals, rivals for the dominion of the western 
basin of the Mediterranean. According to one account, 
the joimt schemes of Persia and Carthage marked out 
Italiots as well as Sikeliots for Carthaginian conquest. 
And no people of Italy could have endured Carthaginian 
settlement in any part of the Italian peninsula. Geldn 
was threatened by the joint efforts of Persia and Carthage ; 


1 Cf. Herod. ix. 26, 27, with the famous list in vii. 61. But there are 
not likely to have been contingents of all forty-six at Marathon. 

* That the “EAioveo. of Herodotus, vii. 165, were Volscians used to be 
accepted (see Grote, v. 296) asa happy guess of Niebuhr. But Holm (i. 415) 
and Busolt (ii. 263) quote the explanation of ‘“EAlavxo. as eOvos Avyioy 
given by Stephen of Byzantium from Ephoros (p. 20). This is unlucky 
for the etymology; but Diodéros (xi. 1), reckoning up the Carthaginian 
force, says distinctly prcOopdpous ovviyyov &x Te THs “Iradias Kal Avyvoti- 
ans étc 5 Tadarias wal “I8npias. And I do not see that this is set 
aside by saying with Busolt that Ephoros changed the tradition accord- 
ing to the usage of his own age, when Campanian mercenaries were 
common. Why should not Carthage in 480 hire Volscians or any other 
Italians ? 

3 Diod. xi. 5. But we have the same figures in Herod. vii. 165. 
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it was Hierdn who was threatened by the power of omar. v1. 
Etruria after Carthage and Persia had withdrawn from the 
field. 

The Carthaginians then were making ready for the March of 
invasion of Sicily; Xerxés was beginning his march for sy 
the invasion of Old Greece. Old Greece itself was divided. 
Some of her commonwealths had given earth and water to 
the barbarian. Others were making ready to withstand 
him to the death, if only they could brmg about enough of 
unity among themselves to enable them to withstand him 
at all. The representatives of the Greeks who kept the TheGrecks 
better mind? were gathered at the Isthmus to devise eee 
means for the common deliverance. They sought how all ®-® 48° 
the Greek folk everywhere might be as one, how they 
might jom together in the same work, and so escape the 
danger that was hanging over all*. To that end they Their em- 
sent their envoys hither and thither; among others they ee 
sent them to the mightiest power of the whole Greek 
name ; for none was there so great as the lord of Syra- 
cuse*, In such an embassy we should have looked for 
the mother-city of Syracuse to take the lead; but of 
Corinthian envoys we hear nothing; the speakers whose 
alleged words have been preserved are the Spartan Syagros 
and a nameless Athenian®. It may deserve a passing 
thought whether, now that Syracuse was under the rule 


of a man of Gela, the tie between metropolis and colony 


1 See Appendix XVII. 

2 Herod. vii. 145; of mept tiv “EAAdSa “EAAQvwv of Ta dpyeivw ppove- 
ovTes. 

° Tb. 5; et xws €v Te yévorto 70 ‘EAAnuikoy, kal ei ovyrdpavtes THUTO TpHo- 
golev TaVTES, Ws Seva émidvTwy dpoiws mao. ”EAAnot. The lesson of all 
ages, once carried out in our century, and then called “an untoward 
event.” 

* Ib. ; ra 5¢ TeAwvos mpnypata peydda édéyero civat, ovdapav “EAAniK@yv 
T&Y ov TOAACY pElw, 

° Th. 157; ereppav jucas AareSarpoviol Te Kal of "AOnvaior, Kai of ToUTwY 
ovppaxor. 
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could have been so keenly felt as it assuredly was both 
earlier and later. But the reported dialogue between 
Gelon and the Athenian and Lacedemonian envoys is one 
of the most famous scenes in Grecian history. The un- 
lucky thing is that to accept the speeches recorded by 
Herodotus as reports of anything that was actually said 
is to cast aside all the known circumstances of the case. 
It is to attribute to the representatives of Athens and 
Sparta a measure of empty boastfulness and a lack of the 
most ordinary prudence which seems to pass all belief}. 
When men in great danger ask for help of a powerful 
kinsman, they do not go out of their way elaborately to 
insult him. 

As the story stands, Gelon is prayed to give help to Old 
Greece against the Persian, exactly as if he were free to 
devote the whole power of his dominions to that end. 
Yet, as the course of events is conceived, and no doubt 
rightly conceived, by Herodotus himself, Gelén had a 
perfectly good answer to any such appeal’. He could 
no more help those who asked his help than they could 
help him. The barbarian confederacy was aimed at both 
alike; if Athens and Sparta were threatened by the 
Persian, Syracuse and Akragas were equally threatened 
by the Carthaginian. The envoys are made to set forth 
to Gelén, as one in high place among the powers of Hellas 
—ruler of Sicily they call him *—the danger which hangs 
over Hellas everywhere. If the Persian should overcome 
Old Greece, he will assuredly come on to Sicily also. 
Gel6n is made to answer, In words on which we have 
already had to comment‘, that the Greeks of Old Greece 
hed refused to give him any help when he had fought 


1 See Appendix XIX. 

2 See Grote, v. 292, and Appendix XIX. 

8 Herod. vii. 1573; Sd 58 Suvdpids Te fees peyadAns Kat potpa roe Tis 
‘EAAdSos ove éAaxloTn péTa, ApxovTi ye SuKeAiys. 

* See above, p. 98, and Appendix VIII. 
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against the barbarian to avenge the death of Dorieus. cmap. vi. 


They had left him to fight the battle, while they had 
shared in the commercial advantages which his success 
had won for all Greeks everywhere. For all that the 
Greeks of Old Greece had done to hinder it, the spot 
whereon their envoys now stood might be a barbarian 
possession !. It was only when danger touched themselves 


that they thought of Gelén?. Yet he would return good His offers 


two hundred triremes, twenty thousand heavy-armed, two 
thousand horse, two thousand light horse, two thousand 
bowmen, and two thousand slingers. He will further 
provide food for the whole armament as long as the war 
might last—the ruler of Sicily could make such a promise 
less rashly than other men. But all must be on one con- 
dition ; the lord of Syracuse must be commander-in-chief 
of the whole forces of united Hellas. 


: : : d de- 
for evil; he was ready to help them with a mighty force, ee 


A demand like this might be startling; but it was Exclama- 
surely in no way unreasonable in one who could offer help gyacros, 


on such a scale. The only question is whether any offer 
of help could then and there have been made at all. In 
any case we are surely in the land of romance when the 
Spartan envoy is made to answer, with a scrap of Homer 
pressed into his service, how the Pelopid Agamemnon 
would mourn if the command were taken away from Sparta 
and given to Gelon and the Syracusans*. The appeal to 


1 Herod, vii. 158; 70 5& war ipéas, rade Gravta tnd BapBapoor vé- 
pera, 

2 Tb. ; viv 5é, émed7) mepreAnAvde 6 TOAEMOs Kal antkTae és Huéas, OUTHW 52) 
TéAwvos pyqotis yeyove. 

3 Ib. 159; 4 we pey oipwtevcey 6 TleAomidns “Ayauépvov, muOdpevos Srap- 
TinTas THV HyEpoviny arapapjoba vd Tédrwvds Te kal Svpnxovoiwv. The 
obvious reference is to Il. i. 255 ; 

H Kev ynOnoa Tpiapos Wpidpod Te aides 
and more directly in words, though with less point, to Il. vii. 125 ; 
H ke pey’ oipweere yépwy inmndata Indes. 
We may notice the cadence of the hexameter which is clearly aimed at, 
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speaking to a Dorian of Syracuse or Gela was really 
about as much to the purpose as an appeal to the shade 
of British Arthur would be in the mouth of an envoy from 
England speaking to a President of the United States. Yet 
the thing is possible ; we know how often Greek diplomacy 
turned, or was expected to turn, on arguments drawn from 
legendary times, and we know the strange confusions of 
thought which had come about through the rule of Hera- 
kleid princes over a Dorianarmy. But what follows passes 
belief in any case, unless the threats of Agamemnén to 
Achilleus were taken as a model by his votaries. Let 
Gelon not talk any more of the command for himself; if 
he chose to help Greece, he must be under the command of 
the Lacedzemonians ; if he did not choose to be under their 
command, he had better not send any help. The tyrant 
appears throughout as a miracle of patience. After some 
moral sentiments and reflexions, he says that, as the other 
side are so hard to deal with, he will abate somewhat 
of his demand. He will be satisfied with the command 
either by land or by sea only, whichever they may think 
good; if he is refused both, they must go without his 
help ?. 

At this stage, when the Spartan is silenced, the Athenian 
is made to chime in with a speech of no less folly than 
that of his colleague. He too has his quotation from 
Homer; but he keeps it till the end of his speech, and 


though the metre is not perfect, like the ‘‘scoffing anapestic cadence” 
of the oligarchic oath quoted in p. 135. 

Perhaps the confusion of land and folk (kith and kin) was never carried 
further than in this notion of Agamemnon caring for Dorian Spartans. 
Still we must remember the Achaian origin of the kings (cf. Herod. 
We 72)- 

1 Herod. vii. 159; €f 8 dpa pr) Sixcuols dpxecba, od 5 pu) BonPeev. 

2 Tb. 160; Kal 7) TovToot bpéas xpewy eott GpéoKeaOar, 7) amévar ovpyd- 
xwv Towvde épnuovs. Every word in this most curious dialogue is worth 
notice. 
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refers to his author by name. Whether in mockery or cuap. vi. 


from any other cause, he is made to give Geldn the 
royal title. The King of the Syracusans is told that 
Hellas had sent to ask, not for a general but for an army. 
He, Gelén, had said nothing about sending an army, 
unless he were to be himself the chief captain of all 
Hellas?. As long as he had spoken of claimimg that 
headship, it was for the Athenian to hold his peace, know- 
ing that the envoy of Lacedemon could speak for both. 
But now that Gelén spoke specially of a command by sea, 
he, the Athenian, must tell him that, even if the Spartans 
aereed to yield it to him, his own fellow-citizens would not. 
The command by sea the Athenians would yield to a 
Lacedemonian, but to none other. It would be in vain 
that they had brought together the greatest naval force in 
Greece, if they, Athenians, were to yield the command of 


it to Syracusans. The Athenians were the most ancient Athenian 


people of Greece ; they, alone among the Greeks, had never 
changed their dwelling-place. They were not ashamed to 
make their boast, for it was an Athenian of whom Homer 
in his verse had spoken as the best of all men to marshal 


boasts. 


and drillan army. ‘The patience of Gelén at last changed Final 


into wrathful sarcasm. He told the Athenians that they gon. 


seemed to be well off for commanders, but not to be so 
rich in men for them to command?. If they still claimed 
all for themselves and would yield nothing, they would do 
well to get them home as fast as they could, and to tell 
Greece that the spring was taken out of her year °. 

So outrageous a form of outspoken folly as is here 


1 Herod. vii. 161 ; ws 5€ orparnynoes airys [“EAAdSos| yAiyeu. On the 
phrase @ Baotded Supynkovciwy see Appendix XIX. 

2 Tb. 162; fetve "AOnvaie, tyeis oixare Tovs piv apxovTas éxetv, Tovs be 
aptopeévous ove e€ey, 

3 Ib. 3 dyyéAAovtes TH “EAAGS OTe éx TOU emavTov TO éap aiTH éfapai- 
tTa. Herodotus need hardly have spent so many words as he has to 
explain this pithy saying. 
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attributed to the Athenian and Spartan envoys passes all 
belief. But one may be inclined to see in these famous 
speeches a certain element of satire. The speeches are a 
grotesquely exaggerated expression of certain traditional 
feelmgs and habits of the Greeks of the mother-country 
which could hardly fail to show themselves in a comic 
hight to any Sikeliot of a sarcastic turn. We can well 


Old Greece believe that in the cities of Old Greece there was a certain 


and the 
colonics. 


Position 
of Athens. 


feeling of jealousy towards a colonial power like Syracuse 
which had just made such a sudden start in the world. To 
Spartans and to Athenians Syracuse would be simply such 
an upstart power. Neither of them was its metropolis; 
they would have none of the kindly home feeling, the feel- 
ing of parental pride, which Corinth might still bear to a 
daughter that had become so great, even under the rule of 
a stranger. Something of condescension might even un- 
wittingly show itself in the diplomacy of the old states 
towards the younger. It was a tyrant too to whom they 
had to make their petition, and both at Sparta and at 
Athens the hatred of tyrants was still lively. Even the 
last form of address to Gelon, the giving him the name of 
king, might be a sarcastic outburst of this feeling. And 
we must remember that Athens herself was really some- 
what of an upstart power. Her greatness was almost as 
new as that of Syracuse; her position in Greece was not 
acknowledged like that of Sparta; she had to be always 
asserting her antiquity, to be always quoting Homer, 
sometimes, her enemies said, falsifying him!., She is well 
conceived as the power which, by no means with general 
consent, claims the second place, and whose policy it is to 
profess for the moment an almost ostentatious submission to 
the power that holds the first place. In all these ways, 
though the exaggeration is manifest, the position is well 


1 See the dispute about Salamis in Strabo, ix. 1. 10, and Plutarch, 


Solon, Io. 
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eaught. The whole reads like a piece of Syracusan satire cmap. v1. 
which was passed off on Herodotus as a report of speeches LaoeE 
actually made. He was further told in Sicily that, after the story. 
all, Gelén would have given help to Greece, if the Cartha- 

ginian invasion had not hindered him. But the certainty 

that the Carthaginian invasion was coming must have 
equally hindered him from offermg help. Even setting 

aside exaggeration and satire, the only way in which we 

could believe the most meagre outline of the speeches to 

be historical would be if we could fancy Gelén playing the 
dangerous game of making demands so great that he felt 

sure that they must be refused. That was the game which 

Nikias played just before the Athenian invasion of Syra- 

cuse, and with him it was not lucky. 


There is another poit in which the speeches and the Nomencla- 
ture of 
colonial 


whole account of the dealings of the allied Greeks with 
Gelon is highly instructive. The language used illustrates san ea 
the abiding difficulty of finding a befitting nomenclature 
between a motherland and its colonies, dependent or inde- 
pendent. We find the difficulty in our own experience. Use of the 
The word “ English”? has now been for a good while op- Troliss, 
posed to the word “ American” ; it has latterly come to 

be opposed to the word “ Australian.” Those words at an 

earlier stage in each case meant the savages of America 

and Australia, not the English settlers in those lands. 

Now they are applied to the English of America and the 

English of Australia to distinguish them from the English 

of Britain. And yet ever and anon there come times 

when it is hard to avoid applying the English name to all 

the sharers in English blood and speech. So in this narra- 

tive the word Hellas and its derivatives are sometimes 

used so as to take in the Greeks of Sicily, sometimes so 

as to shut them out. Envoys of the Greeks come to 

Gelon!. Gelén is asked to help Hellas as something 

1 Herod. vii. 157 5 of @yvedou Tv “EAAHVor. 
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which he himself stands outside of '. He addresses the 
envoys as Hellénes, as by a name in which he has no 
share”. He bids them go back to Hellas, as to a land of 
which the spot where they are standing forms no part. Yet 
Gelon and his power are spoken of as part of Hellas, and no 
mean part *. He and his people are Hellénes, threatened by 
the same dangers as other Hellénes. If the whole Hellenic 
folk are to join together, Gelén and his people must join as 
well as the rest®. That is to say, Hellas is the land of 
the Hellénes wherever they settle; England is the land of 
the English wherever they settle. Yet the two names have 
become so specially attached to that seat of the Hellenic or 
the English folk where possession is both oldest and most 
complete, they have gone so far towards putting on a sense 
purely geographical, that in both cases it needs some effort 
to extend the name from its geographical to its national 
use. But, by a happy accident of language, Hel/as re- 
mained an adjective; it was therefore easier to speak of the 
younger Naxos and the younger Megara as cities of Hellas 
than it is now to speak of the younger Boston and the 
younger Melbourne as cities of England. By another 
happy accident, the Greek tongue could distinguish the 
Sikel and the Sikeliot, while we have no such power of 
coining endings to distinguish the native savage of America 
or Australia from the English settlers in his land. And 
again, Stkelia had the good luck not to bear any arbitrary 
fancy name like America and Australia, but to be called 
after the national name of the chief among her elder 
people. On the other hand, the modern metropolis had, 
till it cast it away, an advantage in nomenclature over the 


1 Herod. vii. 159; ef BovAea Bonbeev TH EAAGE. 

2 Tb. 158. He begins his speech with dvdpes “EAAnves. 

3 Tb. 162; dmadAacodpeva: Kal dyyéAAov Tes TH “EAAGS:. 

* Tb. 15753 potpa tor Ths “EAAGOos ove EdXaXioTN META. 

5 Ib.; Bonde 5¢ Totor édevOepovar tiv “EAAGSa Kal cuvedevOépov. aAzjs 
yap yvopevn waca % ‘EAAds, xelp meyadn ouvayerat. 
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elder one. For a long time the word opposed to “ Ame- cmap. vr. 
rica” was not the national name “ English,” but the geo- ae 
graphical name “ British.” An American Gelén might British. 
have told British envoys to go back to Britain, while 
asserting himself to be a very important member of the 
English folk. But the general analogy is a near one; in 

both cases we see how hard it is to keep nomenclature per- 


fectly accurate and consistent. At all events, none of the “Eaanves 
and 


disputants looked forward to a day, a day which we shall «yj osic0/. 


come across before our Sicilian story is fully told, when the 
name Hellen had put on a meaning wholly theological, 
when the name Hellas had put on a meaning wholly geo- 
graphical, and when men who spoke no tongue but that of 
Hellas had to distinguish the people of the local Hellas by 
the newly-coined name of Helladikoi}. 


The notion that Gelén had any serious thought of send- 
ing help to the allied Greeks at the Isthmus, either be- 
fore or after the envoys went away, may be dismissed as 
inconsistent with the circumstances of the case. If the 
question had really arisen, he might, as Herodotus sug- 
gests, have been disinclined—and perhaps not wholly un- 
reasonably disinclined—to go to Peloponnésos merely that 
he, tyrant of Sicily as he is called, should act under Lace- 
dzemonian orders 7. It may well be that, as the same writer 
also suggests, he expected that the Greeks would in any 
case be defeated*. At any rate, what he really did with Real action 
regard to the Persian invasion of Old Greece was to be ake 
ready for the chance of that invasion being successful. 


1 See the revolt of the Orthodox ‘EAAadixoi against the Iconoclast Em- 
peror Leo, in Theoph. i. 623, ed. Bonn. 

2 Herod. vii. 163; Seuvodv nal od avacyeTov Tonodpevos EAO@Y és TleAo- 
movynoov apxecOa tnd Aakeda:poviay éwv SikeAins TUpavvos. 

* Ib. ; Seicas wept roto." EAAnat pi) ov Suvéwyta Tov BapBapoy bmepBarée- 
o0a. The witness of Herodotus is of immeasurably greater strength for 
actual fact than for these surmises and speeches. 
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Had either Carthaginians or Persians succeeded in their 
immediate share of the enterprise, the victors were to go 
on to the help of their allies in Old Greece or in Sicily as 
might happen. It was therefore possible that Gelén might 
have to fight, not only against the Carthaginians and their 
allies in Sicily, but also against the great Persian host or 
some large detachment of it, flushed with victories in Attica 
and Peloponnésos. Against such a joint attack he doubt- 
less felt that he could not bear up. He therefore took 
means to ward off the attack of one of his foes, the foe 
who was the more distant and the less certain to come 
against him. The Persian again, in the case of the greatest 
success, was not hkely to aim at more than a supremacy 
over Syracuse and all Greek Sicily; the Phcenicians were 
likely to aim at utter bondage or destruction. 

When Gelon therefore heard that Xerxés had really 
crossed the Hellespont, he sent a trusty agent to Delphoi 
to watch the course of affairs. This was the righteous 
man Kadmos, son of Skythés of Kos, whom we have 
already seen first lay down the tyranny of his native 
island and then bear a part in the settlement of very 
unrighteous men at Zanklé'. By this time his Samian 
comrades had been driven out to make room for the mixed 
multitude planted in Zanklé by Anaxilas’, and Kadmos 
had seemingly, like so many others, entered the service 
of Gelén, and had doubtless received the citizenship of 
Syracuse. He was now sent by Gelon, with three ships 
of fifty oars and a great treasure, with orders to wait 
and see what might happen. If the Greeks were vic- 
torious, he was to do nothing and to come back again. 
If the Great King had the better, he was to offer him the 
treasure in Gel6én’s name, and withal to give earth and 
water asa sign of the submission of all Gel6n’s dominions °. 


1 See above, p. 110. 2 Sce above, p. I15. 
3 ee t ‘ / \ , 2 , 
Herod. vii. 163 ; méumee Kadpoy .. . kapadoxnoovta Tv paxnv n TECEE- 
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By that means, if the war with Carthage was still unde- cmap. v1. 
cided, or decided in favour of Gel6én, the further advance 

of the Persians would most likely be stayed. Gel6én would 

have acknowledged the Persian as his lord; but the supre- 

macy of a lord at such a distance was likely to be little 

more than. nominal. But, as all the world knows, things 

took another turn. Kadmos waited till after the battle Kadmos 
of Salamis, and went back to Syracuse to hail his master coc 
as victor of Himera. And it was set down as a sign of 

his exceptional righteousness that he did go back and took 

the money with him. It seems to have been thought that 

the more obvious course would have been for Kadmos to 

go off to some other part of the world with the treasures of 

Gel6n and to turn them to his own use ?. 


Meanwhile Gel6n and his ally Thérdn were doing their Occasions 
share of the work of Hellas and Europe. Though prepara- vie 
tions had long been making at Carthage, the immediate 
attack was brought about by an event which was its occa- 
sion and not its cause. Most of the great wars and revo- 
lutions of Sicily—and not of Sicily only—were immediately 
brought about by the appeal made by some discontented 
person or party in the island to an enemy who was simply 
watching his opportunity. So disloyal Christians brought 
in the Saracen; so disloyal Mussulmans brought in the 
Norman. In each case all that the immediate petition for 
help really did was to fix the immediate time and place of 
an invasion which was already planning. The blow would 
before long have assuredly fallen in some other time and 


Tat, k.T.A, The mission of Kadmos is doubtless a fact, and there seems no 
reason to question its alleged object. 

' Gelén sent him (Herod. vii. 164) 8d Sixaocdvnyv thy of abtos GAAnY 
ouvydee €ovoay. (See above, p. 110.) His coming back with the money is 
thus described ; émi roio. dAAotot Sikaiowot Tota €€ EwuTOU Epyacpevoiot Kal 
Té5€ ovK éAaXLOTOY TOUTWY édAEiTETO. KpaTHoas yap pEeyaAwY ypnuaToV THY 
of TéAwy émerpateto, mapedv KatacxéaOa, ovw HOEANCE. 
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place. So it was now. An application from Sicily for 
Carthaginian help in local warfare brought the fleet of 
Carthage at the particular moment when it came, and led 
it to the north side of the island, instead of to the south. 
It cannot have done more. 

The immediate traitor to Hellas in this case was Térillos 
of Himera, the forerunner alike of Euphémios and of Ibn- 
Thimna, the man who plays in the West the part which 
Hippias of Athens plays in the East. In each ease it 
is a banished tyrant who calls in the barbarian. ‘TTérillos 
had been driven out of Himera by the lord of Akragas. 
Whether Thérén had simply annexed Himera to the do- 
minions of Akragas, or whether he had been called in by a 
Himeraian party as a deliverer from a local master, we 
have no means of judging!. But Térillos had ties of 
hospitality with the Carthaginian Hamilkar son of Hannon, 
who then held the post of Shophet, and, as such, is spoken 
of by the Greek writers as king *. Hamilkar was the son of 
a Syracusan mother®. This may or may not imply that, 
in the days when the Pheenician powers were not yet 
dangerous to eastern Sicily, the right of connubium had 
been established between Syracuse and Carthage. Térillos 
was zealously supported by his father-in-law Anaxilas 
of Rhégion and Zanklé. The lord of two Greek cities 


1 Herod. vii. 165 ; t7d Onpwvos Tov AivnoSnpov ’AxpayayTivwy pouvdapxou 
éfedaodels é€ ‘Iuépns TypidAdos 6 Kpivimmov, tUpavvos éwv “Iuépns. Grote (v. 
295) and Holm (i. 205) both suggest the action of a party in Himera. 

* The great host of Carthage had orparnydy aitav ’Apidkay Tov” Avvwvos, 
Kapxndoviwy édvta Baoidéa (Herod. vii. 165). He adds (166), Bac.Aevoavta 
Kar avdpayabiny Kapxnooviwr. 

Should his name be written Hamilkar or Amilkar? Movers (i. 615) 
and others make the name n1p50129, like Obadiah, Obed-edom, Abd-ul- 
Hamid, like Gilchrist, XpuorddovdAos, or the Persian Tahnasp-Kouli Khan. 
In English transliteration the y is commonly left out, and I have written 
Asdrubal for 5yanty, like Azariah. But I have surely seen the name 
somewhere connected, not with 11y, but with 71n, like Hannibal. 

3 Herod. vii. 166; Kapynddmov édvra mpos marpos, pntpddey 5é Supn- 
KOOLOV. 
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earnestly pressed Hamilkar to an expedition against Sicily: cuar. vr. 
he went so far as to give his children as hostages for 

his own faithfulness to the Phceenician cause'. We thus Compari- 
find the same kind of division in Sicily which we find old a 
in Old Greece. The part of Athens and Sparta and the 

other patriotic cities is played by Syracuse and Akra- 

gas, while Anaxilas represents the medizing states of the 
motherland, as Térillos represents the banished Peisistra- 

tids. There is indeed one difference. Hippias came to 
Marathon, and Thebes gave active help to Xerxés at 
Plataia; but we hear nothing of any share taken by 
Térillos or Anaxilas in the campaign of Himera. But 
Selinous, most likely as a dependency of Carthage, was 

either ready or was constrained to give help to the ruling 

city. It was Syracuse and Akragas, Gelén and Théron, Pre- 
with the other cities over which Geldn and Thérdn ruled, cr Gein, 
on whom at this time fell the championship of Hellas in ae 
the West. 

The fleet, with the motley host that it bore, set forth from Numbers 
Carthage. The figures, no more trustworthy than figures Pane 
in general, speak, besides the three hundred thousand fight- “""' 
ing men, of perhaps two thousand ships of war, and three 
thousand vessels of burthen, carrying the stores of the host, 
and also the horses and the war-chariots?. The use of these The war- 
last Carthage would seem to have inherited from Jabin ae 
and the other warriors of the elder Canaan. Their men- 
tion now and in later times is perhaps a little startling ; 


but they were seemingly used in the earlier Carthaginian 


1 Herod. vii. 165; padsora did tiv "Avagitew ... mpoOupinv, ds... Ta 
EwvTod Téxva Sovs Sunpovs “Apidka, emhye pw ent THy SuKedinv, Tipuwpewv 
T@ TEVOEPa. ; 

2 In Diod. xi. 20, for dk:oytAiwy, as the number of the paxpal vjes, most 
modern writers, as Busolt (ii. 267), seem silently to correct d:axociwv. The 
larger number is clearly exaggerated; but one might have looked for 
something greater than the smaller. On the chariots see Judges i. 19, 
1V3 
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campaigns before the elephants had been brought into use, as 
the chief means of breaking the ranks of the enemy. The 
suppliant from Himera is not spoken of at this stage, but 
it was surely he who directed the course of the voyage. 
The fleet of Hamilkar did not, as might have been ex- 
pected, sail straight to the nearest side of Sicily, and at 
once strike a great blow by an attack on Akragas in com- 
pany with the Greek allies of Carthage at Selinous. When 
Selinous was hostile, the grandson of Hamilkar made 
Lilybaion his landing-place!; but Selinous itself would 
seem the most obvious head-quarters for an attack on 
Akragas with Selinuntine help. But the ery for help had 
come from the fallen lord of Himera. His city was there- 
fore chosen as the first point of attack. The campaign 
was to be waged on the northern, not on the southern, 
coast of Sicily. Thérén, and through him Geldén, could 
be attacked on either side. 

This pot being fixed, the obvious landing-place and 
centre of warfare was the chief seat of Phoenician power 
in the island. ‘The fleet set sail for Panormos, On the 
voyage a storm arose which sank the vessels that carried 
the horses and chariots?. Though weakened in this arm, 
the main body sailed safely along the western coast of 
Sicily. It passed under the height of Eryx, and by the 
shore of inland Segesta. As Hamilkar entered the two- 
fold haven of Panormos, he is reported to have said that 
the war was over. His fear had been that the sea, which 
had thus far fought for the Greeks of Sicily, should alto- 
gether decide the struggle in their favour®. After three 
days spent at Panormos, the host set forth for Himera. 
The land force marched along the lower ground between 
the hills and the sea, while the fleet sailed in concert 
along the coast. Neither force seems to have met with 


1 Diod. xiii. 54. 2b, ki -a2O; 
3 Ib.; phmore % OdAaTTa Tos Sincdwras eLéAnta TOV KWotVa. 
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any opposition till they came close to the town of Himera, cuapr. v1. 
to which they at once laid siege on two sides. ae at 
Himera, as we have already seen }, lay on the left bank p,.i:5) of 
of the northern river of its own name, the modern Fume Himera. 
Grandé, between its mouth and that of the smaller stream 
of the Hume Torto. It stood on the edge of the higher 
ground skirted by the present road from Palermo to 
Cefalu, with about a mile of flat ground between the town 
and the sea. ‘The town was now, as we have seen, in pos- Thérén at 
session of the lord of Akragas, and Thérén in person was ame 
within its walls, in command of a large force*. His 
presence at Himera shows that he knew what was the 
intended point of Carthaginian attack; yet it may be 
that at the actual moment of Hamilkar’s coming the attack 
was unexpected. Here was the main difference between 
the Persian invasion of old Greece and the Carthaginian 
invasion of Sicily. Xerxes could not strike a sudden blow. 
All his doings on his long march could not fail to be known 
to the whole world, and those whom he threatened could 
be ready for him at every point. But though the Sicilian 
Greeks had long known that a Punic invasion was 
coming, they could not tell the exact time and place 
where the blow would fall. The stroke might be sudden, 
and it seems to have been so. The Greek allies of Thérén 
do not show themselves till later; the Greek allies of 
Hamilkar do not show themselves at all. Of Anaxilas we Agreement 


: : f Hamil- 
hear never a word; of Selinuntines we do hear that ;.,. ith 
Hamilkar bade them by letter—sent perhaps from Panor- the Seli- 

nuntines. 


mos—to send their horse to Himera by a certain day, and 
that they sent back an answer, pledging themselves to do 
as he bade them*. MHamilkar was able to form a double 


1 See vol. i. p. 414. 
2 Diod. xi. 20; Onpwy 6 Akpayavtivwy Suvdarns éxwv Sivamv ixavyy Kat 
TmapapvrAdTTwy THY ‘Ipépar. 


So seo oe 
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camp before Himera without hindrance. He occupied the 
low ground between the town:and the sea by the mouth of 
the river. Here he drew the mass of his triremes on shore, 
and fenced them in with a deep ditch and a wall of wood !. 
For his land force he made another camp, which joined the 
camp by the sea on one side, but which stretched further 
inland?, While the sea-camp lay wholly between the 
hills of Himera and the sea, the land-camp spread itself 
so far that it altogether hemmed in the city on the 
western side. That is to say, it must have stretched 
over the low hills to the west of the hill of Himera, and 
over the valley which parts them as far as the high 
ground to the south. And this is as much as saying: that 
the city had already so far spread over the western part of 
its own hill as to have fortifications on that side*, On 
two sides therefore, west and north, Himera was fast shut 
in; but the language of our story in no way suggests that 
there was any regular investment of the town on the land- 
ward side to the south. Outposts of course there may 
have been, and the plunderers would doubtless be busy 
there. But there can hardly have been any greater opera- 
tions. The hill, as we have seen °, dies away on that side 
very gradually into the general mass of ground, high and 
low. The valley to the west and the dale of the Himeras 
do not actually meet so as to isolate the hill; there is 
always something of an isthmus between them. The south 
side was therefore comparatively open; but this was not 
the side on which anything was likely to approach the 
city. It was to the east that Himera lay most open, alike 


' Diod. xi. 20; Tadppw Babeia kat Teixe Evdivy. 

2 Tb. ; thy 5 Tay TeC@v TmapeuBorny wxUpwoev, aYTiTpOcwNoY Toinoas TH 
mOA€l, Kal TapekTEivas ATO TOU VaUTLKOD TApaTELXiopaToOS MéeXpL THY UmEepKeErpée- 
voy Adpowv. These Adpa I take to be the high points to the south. 

- § Tb.; ca0dAov may 70 mpos Suopds pépos KaradaBopevos. 

* See vol. i. p. 416. 

> See vol. i. p. 415. 
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to Greek friends from Syracuse and to Greek enemies from war. v1. 
Zanklé. Hamilkar however does not seem to have spread 
his lines to the east of the river. The sea-camp was to the 
north, the land-camp to the west. The ships of burthen 
had carried a stock of provisions which were brought on 
shore for immediate use; the vessels that carried it were 
sent off to Africa and Sardinia to fetch more’. The Phe- 
nician part of Sicily is not spoken of; its contributions had 
-most likely been already taken in during the stay at 
Panormos. Twenty triremes were not drawn on shore, 
but were left afloat to keep watch against any sudden 
need 2. 

Having thus made his military arrangements for a siege, Battle 
Hamilkar led out a picked body of men *—we should like oe 
to know which of all the nations gathered under his banners 
were specially chosen for such a service—to an attack 
on the city, perhaps rather to challenge its defenders to 
come forth and try their strength. A sally was made from 
Himera, most likely from its western side. Whether it defeat of 

was led by Thérén in person we are not told; but the ee ae 
battle or skirmish was unfavourable to the men of Himera 
or of Akragas. Not a few were slain, and the hearts of 
Théron and his followers sank within them‘*. They Message 
shrank from any further unassisted attempts at resistance ; cae 
and Théron sent a message to his ally at Syracuse, praying 


him to come with all speed to the deliverance of Himera. 


We know not whether Gelén had been looking for a Gelon’s 
Carthaginian attack on Syracuse itself. On the one hand, for"'™ 
he was fully equipped for immediate action; on the other, 


1 Diod. xi. 26. 

? This appears from Diod. xi. 24; €ioow vats paxpal Siépuvyov Tov kiv- 
duvov, as “Apidkas ovK EvewAunoe Tpds Tas avayKaias xpeias. By this we 
must correct the words of c. 20, Tds waxpds vais amdoas évewAknoe. 

3 Tb. 20; Tots dpiorous TaY oTpatiwtay dvadaBwv. 

* Ib. 20 3 KarenAnéato Tobs év TH TOAEL, 6 Onpwy poBnOeis, 
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the fact that he was at Syracuse and not at Himera 
seems to show that he had not looked for the blow to fall 
at the point where it did fall. During the time of waiting, 
his preparations had been busy and vigorous; but the only 
detail that we hear of is the sacrifice made by his wife 
Damareta and the other noble matrons of his dominions. 


They gave up their ornaments to the public service, and 


out of them a special comage was struck for the payment 
of the troops, which bore the name of the wife of Gelén 1. 
His care had prospered so well that he had a host ready to 
march at the moment when the news came of the distress 
of Himera?. If figures are to be trusted, he set forth at 
the head of a greater force than he had offered to send to 
the help of Old Greece. That last was doubtless conceived 
as only part of the warlike strength of the lord of Syra- 
cuse, while the army that marched to Himera might seem 
to be the whole. The numbers are given as fifty thousand 
footmen, without distinction between heavy-armed and 
others, and five thousand horse. The great proportion of 
this last force, as compared with the armies of Sparta or 
even of Athens, marks the number of wealthy men in 
Syracuse and the other cities under Geldn’s rule, and 
further points to the special advantages of the horse-breed- 
ing land of Sicily. He pressed with all speed to Himera ; 


1 Busolt (ii. 260) prefers, and I think rightly, this explanation, that of 
the lexicographers, Julius Pollux (ix. 85) and Hésychios (v. Anpapériov), 
to the story in Dioddéros, xi. 26. This last connects the coinage with the 
crown voted to Damareta after the victory. It is hard to see how the 
money could be coined out of that. Pollux mentions that other women 
had a share. See also the Scholiast on Pindar, Ol. ii. 29 (purporting to 
quote Timaios); Anpapérn, ad’ ms wat TO Anpapériov vopiopa év Suedia. 
Bergk has found a reference in Siménides, Ep. 141, as he has corrected 
it by putting together the extracts in the Scholiast on Pyth. i. 155, and 
Souidas in Aapériov. He thus gives us two lines ; 

e€ éxatov AiTp@v Kal TEVTHKOVTA TAaddYTwWY 
Aapapérov xpvood, Tas Sexatas Sexdtav. 
But is it not a little harsh to make Aaypdperos an adjective ? 
2 Diod. xi. 21; 6 5¢ TéAwy kai abros Frowpakws Hv Thy Svvamy. 
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we should be glad to hear something of the details of his cuar. vi. 
march. If he took a straight course, he would go right 
through the heart of the Sikel country and by Henna 

itself. Unluckily we are told nothing at this time of the No men- 
elder inhabitants of the land. We are left to guess that eee 
they stood aloof during this strife for the dominion of 

their soil between the two more fortunate nations which 

had planted themselves among them. 

In the story, as it is told us, a story which of course Geldn and 
comes from Syracusan and not from Akragantine sources, oe 
there seems a certain disposition to put the energy of 
Gelén in contrast with the faint-heartedness of Thérodn. 

But we can hardly doubt that Gelon really was the chief 

actor in the great deliverance that was coming. He drew 

near to Himera on the eastern side, doubtless along the 
broad valley of the winding river, gladdening the hearts 

of the besieged as they saw the relieving force draw near!. 

On the right bank of the river he pitched a camp of his Gelon’s 
own, defended by a deep ditch and palisade, but keeping 
up a close communication with the besieged city. Himera 
was in short hemmed in between two camps, one of friends, 
the other of enemies”. The presence of the friendly army 
kindled again the spirits of the besieged, and, before risking 
the decisive struggle with the enemy, Gelén took every 
means to keep up the hearts of all on his side. Tull his 
coming, the defenders of Himera had ceased to venture 
beyond their walls, while marauders from the Punic camp 
spread freely over the whole country, foraging and plunder- 
ing. It was a new thing for them when they were hunted 
down by the Syracusan horsemen and carried off as captives, 


1 Diod. xi. 21; €moinoe Oappeiy Tovs mpdTepoy KaTameMAnypEevous TAs TUV 
Kapxndoviov duvapes. 

2 Tb. ; avrds orparomedeiav oixeiay Badopevos THY TeEpl Thy TOALY TOTwY, 
TaUTHV pEev WxKUpwoe, TAPpw Babeia Kal xapakwpatt TeprkaBwr. The site is 
not mentioned ; but it cannot fail to have been where I have put it in the 
text. 
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cuap. vi. to the number of ten thousand, into the Syracusan camp !. 


Gelon It must have been now, if ever, that Gelén practised the 
and the 


prisoners. device which is attributed to him, as it is to some later 
Greek generals, of selling his prisoners naked. Men used 
to the games of Greece were to be shown the difference 
between themselves and their enemies, above all, between 
themselves and the swarthy Africans”. We are told too 
that Thérén, in his fright, had blocked up all the gates of 


He opens Himera. Geldn caused them to be opened again, and even 
the blocked 


gates. made fresh openings in the walls*. In all these ways 


Gelon raised the spirits of the men of Himera; they had 
found a chief whom they could trust, and they no longer 
shrank from the enemy *. 


The Battle At last the great day came, the day that was to decide, 
of HIMERA. 


po. 480, for a season at least, whether Sicily, or any part of it, was 


to remain within the bounds of the European world. We 


Bee would still fain believe that the twofold salvation of Hellas 
a) Fae wrought on the same day in Hast and West. We would 


still hope that, on the same morning when the Hellenic 
pan was echoed back from the island rock of Salamis°®, 


1 Diod. xi. 21; oToe [of immets| mapaddéws emipavevres Kieonappéevors ATak- 
TWS KATA THV XwpaY, 

* Front. Strat. i. 11.18; ‘‘Gelo, Syracusanorum tyrannus, bello adversus 
Poenos suscepto cum multos cepisset, infirmissimum quemque, precipue 
ex auxiliaribus qui nigerrimi erant, nudatum in conspectum suorum 
produxit, ut persuaderent contemnendos.” The “ auxiliares” (€vupaxor) 
seem to be opposed both to woduttxof and to pcOwrot. The same story is 
told of Agésilaos (Xen. Ag. i. 28), only this time the barbarians were not 
“ nigerrimi”’ but Aevsol, did 7d pymoTe ExdvecOa. One begins to think of 
some later Greeks and Albanians. 

3 Diod. xi. 21; dmdoas Tas mUAas, ds Sa pdBov mpdtepoy dvwKoddpunoay oi 
mep) Onpwva, ravras TovvayTiov Sid Thy KaTappovynow eEwKoddpynoe kat dddas 
MpodkKaTecKevace. * Tb. 

5 Aisch. ‘Pers. 388 5 

TMp@Tov pev ixXot KeAados “EAAHvav mapa 
poArrndov evpnunoev, opOov 8 dua 
avTnrddage vnowwtidos méTpas 

XW. 
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when the Hellenic trireme, be she of Athens or of Aigina c#ap. vi. 


it skills not, dashed hard her brazen prow into the defences 
of the ship of old Pheenicia!, at that self-same moment 
the horsemen and the spearmen of Syracuse and Akragas 
were pressing forward in the same cause against enemies 
of the self-same stock. Hellas against Canaan, the elder 
Hellas against the elder Canaan, the younger against the 
younger—that was the cause to be judged on that me- 
morable day. Of the work of that day by the shore of 
Himera we have two tales. It is not easy to bring them 
into exact agreement, above all as regards the fate of the 


Pheenician leader. Herodotus gives us one story as the The two 


stories of 


Carthaginian version, but implies that the Syracusans told ihe pattle. 


another tale*. That other tale has been handed down to 
us by the native historian of Sicily. We have the two to 
compare ; to reconcile them is a harder task. 


From the Carthaginian version we learn no details of The Car- 


the ups and downs of the battle. We hear only that men 
fought on from morning till evening, and that night 
closed on the utter rout of the motley host of Carthage °. 
The Greek of Sicily, fighting for his own soil, was too 
strong for the barbarian of Libya fighting at his master’s 
bidding, too strong for the barbarian of Spain or Gaul 
or Italy, sellmg himself for the hire which he was not to 
handle. Meanwhile, in the Semitic version, a version which 
breathes a truly Semitic spirit in every word, the Shophet 
of Carthage is painted after the likeness of Moses and 

1 Compare the two stories in Herodotus (viii. 84) with the verse in 
fschylus which most concerns us (Pers. 409), which leaves it open ; 

... ple & euBodrts “EAAniKy 
vavs, KamoOpaver TavTAa Bowvicons vews 
Kopupp’. 

2 See Appendix XX. 

* Herodotus, it will be remembered (see above, p. 160), places the fight 
of Himera on the same day as the fight of Salamis. On that day (vii. 167), 
of pev BapBapor Toto. “EAAnow év TH ZueeAin evdxovTo ef jovs dptdpevor 
pexpr SeiAns dwins’ emi TocodTo yap A€éyeTar EAKVGAL THY GVOTACL. 
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Samuel, rather than after that of Joshua and Saul. While 
the fight was waging, Hamilkar abode in his camp by the 
shore. He had a great sacrifice to do to Baal, a sacrifice 
which would work more mightily for the cause of the 
worshippers of Baal than aught that he could do in the 
fight with his single arm. A huge fire was kindled, and, 
hour after hour, Hamilkar kept on making his offerings 
to the gods of Carthage. On such a day as this it was 
not enough to give to the heavenly powers some small part 
of the victims’ flesh, while their worshippers feasted on 
the rest. Whole-burnt-offering upon whole-burnt-offering, 
bodies—were they of man or beast? were they alive or 
dead ?—cast without stint into the flame, were the devout 
offerings of the Judge of Carthage. And hour after hour 
the gods of his race seemed to smile on him; lucky omens 
steadily showed themselves to the inquiring soothsayers !. 
But Zeus on the hill of Akragas, Athéné in the island of 
Syracuse, were that day too strong for Baalim and Ash- 
taroth. At the moment when Hamilkar, after so many 
eifts to the flames, was pouring forth his drink-offering, 
he looked from his camp, and saw his army scattered 
before the pursuit of victorious Hellas. Then he made 
yet one more offering, and one more costly than all. The 
life of the Shophet of Carthage was due to Carthage ; 
Hamilkar threw himself into the fire and was seen no 
more’. Search far and wide was made for him at the 
bidding of the conqueror, but nowhere on earth was the 
Punic leader to be found living or dead ?. But the gods 

1 There is something wonderfully striking in the picture drawn by 
Herodotus (vil. 167); 6 5& "ApiAras év TovTw TO xpdvw pévav év 7S OTpaTo- 
médw €0UETO Kal ExadrArepeeTo, Ent TUPHS mEeyaAns TwuaTa oda KaTayicav. On 
the owpuara oda see Grote, v. 297. 

2 Ib. 166; ws % cupBodn Te éyévero Kal ws EcaovTo TH paxn apanaOjvat 
muvOavopa’ ovre yap (@vTa ovTE GnoPavévTa pavjva ovdapov yas TO Tay 
yap érefedOciv Si(nuevoy TéAwva. See Appendix XX. 


3 Ib. 167; idav 5 Tpomjy Tay EwuToU yevopevny, ws ETvVXE EmomEevdwy 
Toiot ipotat, Woe EwuTov és TO TUP* OTH 57 KaTaKavOevTa apavicORvat. 
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whom he served gave him his reward. The city which cuap. v1. 
might have nailed him to the cross 1f he had come back 
to tell the tale of his army’s overthrow could honour the 


man who so strangely gave his life for her. In every Honours 
colony and dependency of Carthage memorials were raised ae i 
to Hamilkar son of Hannén; in Carthage itself arose the 
proudest memorial of all. He who had so bountifully 
served the gods himself received the offerings due to a 
hero’; and seventy years later his grandson offered a richer 
offering still to avenge Hamilkar’s death on the spot where 


he had died. 


The tale of the self-sacrifice of Hamilkar is so over- Estimate 
whelmingly grand in itself that it is a comfort that it ory 
suggests no hard questions of topography. It happened, 
or it did not happen. It might have happened anywhere. 

If it happened anywhere at Himera, it certainly happened 

on the low ground between the hills and the sea. The Syracusan 
tale which was told at Syracuse goes into far greater” 
detail, and it needs some pains to adapt it to the circum- 
stances of the ground. The Syracusan and the Cartha- 
ginian version cannot be reconciled; yet the two have a 
common element in this, that a great sacrifice offered by 
Hamuilkar forms a leading feature in each. As the tale 
was told in the Greek tongue, the Shophet of Carthage 
made ready, on the shore of one of the seas of Hellas, 
to sacrifice with all pomp and costliness to the Hellenic 
ruler of the waters. A day was announced for a great Hamilkar’s 
sacrifice to Poseidén’., In this version the place of offering ser 
would seem to be the temple of which the remains still 

exist on the left bank of the Himeras*®. The day fixed 

1 Herod. vii. 167; Kapynddvio TovTo pév of Ovovol, TovTO Se pyjnpata 
émoinoay év madonna Thaw TOdALoL THY amoKidwr, ev ad’TH TE pey.oTov Kapxnddv, 

? Diod. xi. 21 ; Tod "ApiAKa SiatpiBovtos pev Kara Tv vavTiKhy oTpaToTeE- 


ld lal las lal 
delav, TapacKevafopevov 5¢ Oveav TH TMoceadau peyadrorpends. 


* See vol. i. pp. 415, 416. 
OFZ 
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cuap. vi. for this act of worship to the gods of the enemy was the 
es day on which the horsemen of Selinous had promised to 
orsemen 

expected Show themselves in the Carthaginian camp. The Greek 
from 


Selinous. god could not be worshipped in due order unless men 


familiar with the Hellenic religion were there to guide 

his Pheenician worshippers in the unaccustomed rites of 
cela Hellas. But that day the teachers were lacking. The 
by Geldn, letters sent from Selinous to Hamilkar fell into the hands of 

Gelén+. The lord of Syracuse knew how to improve such 
ae ae a chance. He sent out horsemen of his own by night. 
They were bidden to show themselves before the camp 
as the expected contingent from Selinous. Once within the 
wooden wall, they were to slay Hamilkar and to set fire to 
the ships that had been drawn on shore. Scouts were set 
on the hills. When they saw the Greek horsemen within 
the Phcenician camp, they were to raise a concerted signal 
from the heights. The difficulty in this account is that, 
though there are neighbouring heights to the south higher 
than the town, yet there are none from which the ground 
between the town and the sea can be seen. We must 
therefore suppose, odd as the phrase sounds, that the 
heights spoken of are those of the town itself, as com- 
pared with the camp of Geldn pitched below in the dale of 
the Himeras. When the time came, when the horsemen 
had made their way into the sea-camp of the enemy, Gelén 
himself was to lead the main body of his army to attack 
their other camp on the low western hills. 
The Syra- - The scheme was successfully carried out. The night 


cusan 


horsemen before the day appointed for the coming of the Seli- 
admitted to 
the Punic 
camp. ness, made a roundabout march, most likely by an inland 


nuntines, Syracusan horsemen, under cover of the dark- 


1 Diod. xi. 21 (see above, p. 187); qeov amd THs xwpas inmets dyovTes mpos 
tov TédAwva BiBdapdpov, émarords Kopifovta mapa Sedrrvovvtiwy, év ais Av 
yeypappevoy OTe mpos Hv eypapey juépay ’Apidxas aroorethar Tods tmmeis, 


mpos avTHY exTrempovoty. 
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course south of the city, which brought them to the cuap. vr. 


western side of the Punic sea-camp. ‘The morning came ; 
and, when the sun rose, the horsemen, not of Selinous but 
of Syracuse, were ready before the gate. None suspected 
the trick. Dorian Greeks were looked for, and Dorian 
Greeks were there; the keepers of the gates welcomed the 
contingent of the faithful dependency. Once within the 
walls, the work began. Hamiulkar was, it would seem, 
standing ready for the pious duties of the festival, waiting 
for the coming of his Greek allies to offer his victims to 


Poseidén with the dawn of day. But, instead of allies, Death of 


the destroyer was upon him. The enemy was within the 


Hamilkar 
and burn- 


camp; the Shophet himself was slain before the altar ; ing et the 


fire was set to the ships; the signal from the hills told 
Gelén that one part of the work was done, and that the 
time was come for him to take that share in it which he 
had allotted to himself}. 


Gelon was waiting for the call, whether in his camp on Gelén 
attacks the 


the right bank of the Himeras or at any point nearer to jand-camp. 


the expected scene of action. The most obvious path from 
that camp to the land-camp of the Carthaginians would 
be by the landward side, over the isthmus, so to speak, 
which parts the western valley from the dale of the 
Himeras. At whatever point, Gelén was ready with his 
host marshalled for battle; and, by whatever course, he 
made his way with all the speed in his power to the Punic 
land-camp. The officers left there in command led out their 
troops to meet him, and the stout barbarians of Europe 
and Africa fought manfully from the small vantage- 
ground which was given them by the low hills on which 
they were encamped. The great struggle of the day was 
now come, on the ground westward of the city. 


. ° a / 
1 Diod. xi. 22; evO0s mpocdpapdvtes TO "Aptana mepl THY Ovolay y.wopEevy 
TOUTOY pey dveidov, Tas Be vais événpnoay, éneiTa THY TKOTaY GpavTwY TO 
ovoonpoy, K.T.A. 
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The battle is described to us with much life, but only in 
general terms. The trumpets sounded on both sides; the 
war-shouts went up; Greek and barbarian strove which 
should rend the skies with a mightier cry!. The con- 
tending hosts swayed backwards and forwards; victory 
was long uncertain*. This general picture is all that we 
have; but the fight of Himera must have been one of no 


Contrast of small moment in the history of warfare. It must have been 


weapons. 


Success of 
the Greeks. 


The bar- 
barians 
rally in 
the camp. 


a trial of tactics and weapons; it must even have been 
in some sort a forerunner of the days of Kynoskephalai 
and Pydna. The men of the Greek phalanx, not yet 
marshalled with the full skill that was to come in after 
days in Thebes and Macedon, but already practising the 
Dorian tactics of shield and spear, had to strive, perhaps 
against the claymore of Gaul, certainly against the short 
stabbing-sword whose use the Iberian taught to the Roman. 
The day was undecided when the flames from the burning 
ships rose to their height, and when men came from the 
sea-camp with the news of the death of Hamilkar. The 
hearts of the Greeks were stirred and quickened. Strong 
in the hope of victory, they pressed on more fiercely®. The 
barbarians gave way and took to flight. It was now perhaps 
that for a moment fortune seemed again to turn to the side 
of Carthage. The Greeks burst mto the camp; it seemed 
an easy prey; they were scattered after the rich plunder of 
the Carthaginian tents. But the stoutest of barbarians, 
the Spanish swordsmen, had either not given way, or had 
formed again. They fell on the disordered Sikeliots, and 


1 Diod. xi. 22. Wherever Dioddéros got his picture, whether from Timaios 
or from any one earlier, it is at least a vigorous one; dpuov dé Tals oaAmyéwy 
év dpupotépos Tots otpatomédois é€onpavoy TO ToAEpiKoY Kal Kpavyn TOV 
Suvvapévav évaraAdk eyevero, piroTiymoupévav aupoTépwv TH peyeber THs Bogs 
bmepapar Tovs avTLTETAYypEVOUS, 

2 Tb.; rhs paxns Sevpo Kaxeioe TaAaYTEVOpENNS. 

3 Ib.; dpvw Ths Kata Tas vas proyds apbelons eis tos, Kal TIVaY amay- 
yetkavTwy Tov TOU OTpaTHYoU Pdvoy, of wey “EAAnVeEs EOappyoay. 
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slew not a few. And now came the turn of Thérén and cmap. vr. 
the men of Akragas to play their part in the day’s work 1. qos 
Perhaps they had been left to guard the city; at any rate Therdn’s 
they are spoken of as acting as a separate division of the aes 
army. The lord of Akragas fetched a compass to the 
further west, and came upon the camp behind the spot 

where Greek and barbarian were still struggling, to the 
advantage of the barbarian. Théron’s men set fire to the 

tents ; even the brave Iberians, attacked on both sides, now 

lost heart, and sought refuge in the ships which were still 

afloat 7. 

Those who found such a shelter as this were the ex- Slaughter 
ceptionally lucky ones in the defeated army. ‘The great *”" 
mass fled hither and thither; the orders of Gelon were to 
spare none. Figures again are dangerous; but the men 
of Syracuse and Akragas boasted that half the Cartha- 


ginian army, a hundred and fifty thousand barbarians of 


eu 


every race, were slaughtered in the flight and in the 
pursuit. A body of those who escaped sought shelter on 

a rocky height among the hills, and there for a while 
strove to defend themselves. The spot has been looked 

for on the height of Calogero, between the site of Himera 

and its Baths. Wherever the spot was, the height was 
waterless; thirst soon drove its defenders to surrender °. 
Others were scattered hither and thither, and were 
gradually brought in by the victors as part of the plunder, 

The few who reached the ships that were at anchor strove News 
to sail to Africa. It is perhaps a legendary addition which Coe 
tells how the sea again fought for Sicily—Poseidén 

had at least not hearkened to his alien worshipper—how 

the ships on their voyage were broken by another storm, 


1 See Appendix XX. 

2 This comes out in ¢. 243 modAovs Tav gpevydvTwy dvadaBovoa [ai 
vines |. 

% Diodéros (xi. 21) says only éwi twa rémoy épupydv. Holm (i. 207) 
suggests Calogero with much likelihood. 
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and how the news of the day of Himera was brought to 
Carthage by a few men in.a small boat!. That boat is 
clearly the fellow of that other boat in which Xerxés crossed 
the Hellespont. Such a tale is hardly needed to swell the 
greatness of either of the twin victories of that great day. 
At Himera, as at Salamis, Hellas had won. And in one 
way Himera was more than Salamis; no Plataia was 
needed to finish the work. For seventy years from the 
day of that great deliverance, the Pheenician settlements 
in Sicily remained, with the slightest exceptions, harmless 
neighbours of the Greeks. 


Hellas had vanquished Canaan; and Hellas, so much at 
least of her as had gone to make a new Hellas on Sicilian 
soil, had now to pay her duty of thanks and offerings to 
the gods and the men who had fought for her. First 
and foremost among mortal deliverers were the Syracusan 
horsemen who had made their way into the camp of 
Hamilkar, and who had dyed the altar, whether of Moloch 
or of Poseidén, with the blood of his chief worshipper. For 
them, and for all who had done good work in the fight, 
Gelén had fitting gifts and badges of military prowess”. 
But all the allied troops received their share of the spoil; 
the countless captives were meted out as not the least 
precious part of it?. No small share of the trophies were 
nailed up in the chief temples of Himera as an offering to 


1 Diod. xi. 243 dAlyou 5€ Tes Ev puxp@ cKrape Siacwhevres cis Kapyxnddva, 
diecapynoay Tots ToAiTas, GUYTOMOY TOLNTaMEVOL THY AmTopacL, OTL TAaYTES OF 
duaBavres eis THY SuxeAiavy GrodAwdracw. So in the parallel case (Adsch. 
Pers. 254) the amépaots is ovyvTopos enough ; 

.. avaykn Tay avanTiga ma00s, 
Tl€poa, orpatos ydp mas dAwAe BapBapwr. 

2 Diod. xi. 25; Tovs Te immets Tos dveAdvtas TOV Apidrxav Sweats eripnoe, 
Kal T@V GAAwY Tovs HYSpayaOnKdtas dpioTeious Exdopynoe. Seemingly all the 
horsemen and some of the others. 

3 Ib.; 7a 5€ Ama [Tov Aadipwy] pEeTA TaY aixparwrwy Siepepice ToOLS 
ouMpAaXots. 
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the gods who had kept the walls of their city. But the cuap. vz. 
greatest and most brilliant share of the captive shields and at Syra- 
weapons was carried home to Syracuse, to enrich the holy” 
places of the Island and the Olympieion, and of the newer 
city that was springing up at Gelon’s bidding?. With Return of 
the spoils of victory, at the head of his victorious army, Sen 
the lord of Syracuse marched back to his capital. He 

entered, doubtless by the gate in the wall of his own 
building, in all the glory of the deliverer of Hellenic 

Sicily. 

On that solemn day of triumph, the victor of Himera, His appeal 
tyrant as he was, could afford to bear himself as other es 
than a tyrant. At such a moment he could venture to call 
together the whole folk of Syracuse, doubtless in the wide 
agora between the hill and the harbour, which he had made 
the meeting-place of the enlarged city. Thither pressed 
the mixed multitude who owed their citizenship to his 
eift; thither pressed those older citizens, patrician and 
plebeian, to each of whom he had at least given freedom 
from the rule of their immediate rivals. On that day, the 
Corinthian sprung from a comrade of Archias, the enfran- 
chised Sikel who had helped to drive him forth to Kas- 
menai, the last mercenary from whatever land whose stout 
blows dealt at Gelon’s bidding had won him a place on the 
burgher-roll of Syracuse—all would jom with one heart 
and with one soul to welcome the deliverer of all. On 
that day Gelon could trust them all. He bade each man The ane? 
come to the assembly girded with his weapons; he alone ner ie 
stood among them unarmed, in no pomp of military or armed. 
civic command, in the simplest garb of a citizen’s daily 
life?. Our thoughts are carried on to that armed assembly 

1 Diod. xi. 25; Tay 5& Aaptpwv TA KaAALOTEVOYTA TapeP~iAage Bovdd- 
pevos Tovs év Tais Svpaxovous vews KoopRoa Tois oKvAUs* TaV 5 GhAwY Ta 
TOAAG pev év "Ipépa mpoondAwoe Tois émupavertaros THY iepv. We mourn 
the loss of all the temples of Himera, save our one fragment. 

2 Ib. 26; ovviyyayey éxxAnolay mpoordgas Gmavtas dnavTav peTa TaV 
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which welcomed returning Godwine beneath the walls of 
London, or rather to the crowds which, on the day of 
Lepanto and the day of Vienna, greeted the man sent 
from God whose name was John. Before that multitude 
Gelon, like Sulla, made his full defence, his apologia pro 
vita sua’. His later days needed no counsel for the de- 
fence; but one would have been well pleased to hear him 
cross-examined either by a son of Hippokratés or by a man 
of Megara who had escaped from the slave-market. But in 
that hour of victory and thankfulness there was no accuser. 
Each action of Gelon’s life, as he described it, was listened 
to with admiring shouts. The tyrant stood before them, an 
easy mark for a Syracusan Melanippos or Harmodios ; but 
the tyrant was forgotten in the deliverer. With one shout 
of joy men greeted Gelén with the titles which men gave 
to the immortal gods, titles which in after days were more 
freely lavished on mortal princes. They hailed him as 
benefactor, as saviour, and as king ?, 

Now are we in this last name to see a formal vote of the 
Syracusan commonwealth bestowing a definite rank and 
authority on the victorious general of the commonwealth § ? 
There is something: to be said on both sides. From this 
moment the writer whom we have chiefly to follow in these 
times changes his mode of speech. From henceforth he 
always speaks of Gelon and his successors as kings, and 
of their dominion as a kingdom‘. Nor can we forget 
the traces of abiding or restored kingship which we have 
seen in other Sikeliot cities and elsewhere among the 
scattered settlements of Greece®. Still, on the whole, it 


OTAwY. avTos 5é ov povoy THY STAWV YyupVos Eis THY exKAnoLaY HADEV, GAAG 
Kal adxitwy év ivatiw mpocedOay, K.T.A. 

1 Diod. xi. 26 ; dmeAoynoato tepl mavTos Tov Biov kal Tav TETpayLEevwV 
avT@ pos Tos Supakociovs. 

2 Ib.; rocodrov dmetye Tov pr TuUXELY Timwpias ws TUpavvos, OTE mG 
povn tavTas amoxadety evepyéeTny Kal owrnpa Kal Baciréa. 


3 See Appendix XIII. * See Appendix XIII. > See Appendix I. 
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seems safer not to look on Gel6én as clothed with any cuap. v1. 
formal kingship over Syracuse or over any other spot on 

the earth’s surface. We may rather conceive him as for Probable 
the moment lifted up altogether above mortal men by the title. = 
titles which he shared with Zeus and the other dwellers 

on Olympos. Men would then hail a victorious chief as 
Euergetés, Sétér, Basileus, as in other times they might 

have hailed him as Jmperator. There was at least none 

on earth greater than he. When Belisarius in later days, 

and when Roger in days later still, came to Syracuse in 
Gel6n’s steps, titles had so far stiffened by usage that to 

have hailed them as men now hailed Gelén would have 

been treason against an absent sovereign or overlord. 

The somewhat theatrical element in this otherwise 
striking story, the appearance of Gelédn, unarmed and 
lightly clad, before the armed multitude, was the part 
which most struck men’s fancies in later times. It has Legendary 
put on more than one variety of legendary shape. In oe 
some of the tales no reference at all is made to Geldén’s 
position as victor at Himera. In one, at which we have 
already glanced, the appeal becomes the mere trick of a 
candidate for power by which Gelén the general is able 
to turn himself mto Gelén the tyrant’. Here the circum- 
stances are wholly misunderstood. In another version 
Gelon is already tyrant, but a mild tyrant. Hearing of a 
plot against his power, he calls together the citizens to an 
armed assembly, and himself comes before them in full 
armour. He tells them what he has done for them; he 
tells them also of the plot against him. He then strips off 
his armour; he stands defenceless before them, and bids 
them deal with him as they may think good?. They 

1 See above, p. 137, and Appendix XIII. 

? This story comes from ASlian, Var. Hist. xiii. 37. Gelon 77Hv THs apxijs 
kaTaoTaow mpgdtata exe ; but craowdes tives plotted against him. Then 


comes the scene in the assembly, winding up with the words, didwpu 
xpnodat 6 Te BovrAcode. 
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confirm his power by a formal act?. They also give over 
his enemies to him, and he gives them back to the citizens 
for their own judgement?. In a third version, which 
comes nearer to the real state of the case, Gelon, victor 
at Himera, master of all Sicily, comes unarmed into the 
assembly, and offers to give up his power®. The citizens 
refuse the offer; they had found him no monarch, but a 
popular ruler*. In neither of these two latter stories is 
there any mention of the title of king. But they both 
seem to point to some tradition of a formal act of some 
kind following the great victory, an act by which the 
power of Gelén was put on a more legal footing than 
before. And it is said that the appearance of Gel6n in his 
undress was commemorated by a statue, perhaps that which 
in Timole6n’s days was picked out for special honour, when 
the forms of other Syracusan rulers were defaced. For 
men still knew and reverenced the name of him who had 
smitten the Carthaginians at Himera °. 

But even that praise did not seem enough for some of 
the Sicilian admirers of Geldn. That the lord of Syracuse 
had no share in the fight of Salamis was no blame to him ; 
yet men felt as if he ought to have been there, that, in his 

1 lian, V. H. xiii. 37; thy dpx7v Zdwxar. 

2 Ib.; Tovtous eiace FO SHuw Tipwpnoacba. 

° This is in the same collection, vi. 11; T'éAwy év ‘Iuépa vixnoas Tovs 
Kapxndovious, macay up EauToy Tiv Sikedlay énonoaro, eita éEdAOwy Es TI 
ayopav yupvos €pato amobibdvar Tots moAiTas THY apxXHV. 

* Ib.; of 5€ ob Oedov, SnAovdre TETELpapevor aVTOD SnwoTLKwTEpoU 7} KATA 
THY TOV povapxwy é€ovoiay. 

5 The statue is mentioned in both the stories in AYlian. In the one he 
is yupvds ; in the other év d(worw yi7@vt. But in Diodoros he is axi7wv ev 
inatiw. According to one tale the statue is set up év T@ 77s Sixedias “Hpas 
ve@ (see Holm, Topografia di Siracusa, 186). The story in Plutarch, Tim. 
23, speaks only of TéAwvos avdpias Tov madaov tupdvvov. They spared hin, 
Gydpevor Kal Tim@vTes Tov avbpa THs viens iv mpos ‘Ipépa Kapxndoviovs 
évinnoev. 

On one of his stories Ailian, or the writer whom he copied, makes the 


> na lal A A“ X au 
comment ; nv TovTO THs Snuaywylas avTov tndpynpa Kal Tots €is TOV peTA 
TadTa ai@va péeAdAovowy apxew Sidaypa. 


GELON AFTER HIMERA. 
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own phrase, the year of Hellas was not perfect without its cmap. vr. 


spring. ‘Tales therefore arose that, even after he had sent 
away the envoys, he was still minded to send help to the 
Greek allies, if the coming of the host of Hamilkar had 
not hindered him?. And this no doubt is true in a sense. 
Gelon might likely enough have taken his part at Salamis, 
if he had not been needed at Himera. Another tale is 
told how, after Himera, when his own land was safe, he 
was minded to help the land of his fathers. He was 
making ready for the new enterprise, his fleet was on the 
point of sailing, when news came from the mother city of 
Syracuse that his help was no longer needed?. Tales like 
these do not get beyond the region of surmises; they 
simply show what men thought that the ideal course of 


history would have been. The true light in which to look Historic 


on the victors of Salamis and the victors of Himera is that 


position of 
the victory 


in which they themselves claimed to stand, that in which of Himera. 


the men of their own day placed them. The Eastern 
and the Western Greeks were fellow-workers in the same 
cause, working to free Hellas in both her seats from the 


attacks of barbarian enemies. Well did the verse of Verses of 


the four sons of Deinomenés, victorious over barbarian 
nations, gave a helping hand to the freedom of Hellas ®. 


1 Herod. vii. 165; Aéyerar Se Kal rade bTd THY ev ZiKnEdin oiknpEevwv, ws 
Gpws Kal pmédAhov dpxecOar b7d Aakedapoviwy 6 Térwv €BonOnae av Totor 
"EAAnot, €i 7, «.T.A. It is in this oddly casual way that Herodotus brings 
in the whole story of the Carthaginian invasion, beginning with the 
driving out of Térillos by Thérén. 

2 According to those whom Diodéros (xi. 26) followed, Gelén mapeoxevd- 
(ero ToAAH Suvdper wACiy emt THY “EAAASa Kal ouppayety Toler “EAAno. Kata 
Tay Tepsa@v. 75 5€ TovTOV wéAAOYTOS ToLECoOaL THY avaywyY KAT éTEVTAY 
ties €« KopivOov. The news was of the fight of Salamis and the flight 
of Xerxés ; yet surely the horsemen of Syracuse might have been useful 
at Plataia. 

$ The lines of Simdnidés on the tripod offered by the brothers (Schol. 
Pyth. i. 155, Bergk, iii. 485) have been already referred to (see p. 190) 
in their financial aspect. The four brothers, Gelén, Hierén, Polyzélos, and 


OL Was © SYN . . A Simoénidés 
Simodnidés, graven on the votive tripod of Gelon, tell how ana 
Pindar. 
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Well did Pindar sing the common praise of all who had 
rescued Hellas from heavy bondage. Of Athens and her 
glory he would sing at Salamis; of Sparta he would sing 
at the foot of Kithairén, where the Median bowmen fell. 
And to the sons of Demomenés the hymn should rise by 
the well-watered coast of Himera, to tell how by their 
deeds of arms the foemen perished’. And we may notice 
that it 1s Syracuse and her lord, her lord and all his 
brethren, who stand forth as the champion princes of the 
champion city”. Akragas and Thérén pale before them. 
Gelon is the deliverer ; Thérén is simply delivered. We 
have ventured to liken the lord of Syracuse to the prince 
who delivered Vienna; we are sometimes almost tempted 
to liken the lord of Akragas to the prince whom he de- 
livered. Such a comparison would be unfair; Théroén and 
his people have clearly received less than their due share of 
honour. Yet in the one tale which has come down to us 
to show that the men of Akragas had a real share in the 
work, though they have their part in the battle, though 
they even turn the scale, yet their part is distinctly 
secondary to that of Gelén and his Syracusans by whom 
the fight had been begun and kept on. In the laureate 


Thrasyboulos, join to record the deliverance of Hellas by their hands, The 
whole poem, as arranged by Bergk, stands thus; 
gnu Tédrwv’, ‘Tépwva, TloAv(ndov, OpacvBovaor, 
matoas Acwopéveus, TOV TpiTdd’ avOépevat, 
€f éxatov AuTpav Kal TEevTHKOVTA TAaAaYTwWV 
Aapapérov xpucov, Tas Sexdtas Sexarar, 
BapBapa vinenoavras €Ovn ToAdjy be mapacyety 
ovppaxov “EAAnow xeip és edAevepinv. 
1 Pind. Pyth. i. 146; 
. apéopat 
Tap pev Sadrapivos “AOnvaiwy yap 
pucOov, év Smapta 8 epéw mpd KiOarpwvos paxayv, 
Taiot Mydero Kapov ayKvdAdTogou' 
mapa 5é Tay evvdpoy axray ‘Ipépa Taldecow buvoy Aeivopéveos TEAETUS, 
Tov edcgavT’ dup apeTa, ToArEcHiy avdpOy KapdvTwy. 


? Diod. xi. 25. 
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strains of Pindar all the references to the day of Himera cuap. v1. 
and to other warfare on behalf of Hellas come in the eaeiat: 
Syracusan odes. Thérdn is the most bountiful of men, Himeranot 
Akragas is the most beautiful of mortal cities!; in hae 
Théron’s honour the loftiest notes of poetry and the richest 

stores of legendary lore are lavishly poured out; but the 

sons of Ainésidamos nowhere stand alongside of the sons 

of Demomenés as equal fellows with the warriors of Salamis 

and Plataia. Let Thérdn have his due; but Geldn was 


clearly the master spirit. 


The analogy between the champions of Hellas and the Gelon’s 
treaty with 


later champions of Christendom would be nearer still if we Conte 


could believe one report as to the nature of the treaty with 
Carthage which ended the war of Himera. It is hardly 
needful to accept every detail which we read in Greek 
writers as to the utter despair into which Carthage was 
thrown by the crushing defeat of the great host of Hamil- 
kar. It is certain that, within a very few years, Carthage 
was again looked on as dangerous to Greek Sicily”. The Alarm at 
: : - Carthage ; 
picture of all Carthage watching day and night lest the “8°? 
i : exaggera- 
fleet of Gelén should appear before the harbour is possibly tions. 
the imagining: of one who wrote after the exploits of Aga- 
thoklés ®. We need not even believe that the envoys of 
Carthage came to Gelén with tears in their eyes, praying 
him to deal with them as aman with men *. This appeal to 
common humanity was, according to one version, answered 
in a way which could hardly have been looked for. Geldn, 
1 Pyth. xii. 1. See vol. i. p. 430. * Cf. Grote, v. 299. 
8 Diod. xi. 24; GoTe Tas viKTas amayTas Siaypumvety pudadrrovTas TY 
TOA, ws TOD TéAwvos rdaon TH Svvaper Tapaxphua SueyvwKoros mAeivy Ent Thy 
Kapxnddva, And presently, poBovpmevor pr pOaon diaBas eis AcBinyv Tédwr. 
Busolt (i. 266, 267) knows that this comes from Timaios, and in this case 
it is likely enough; but I do not see any evidence for Busolt’s “ Brand- 
schatzungen” and “ Kapereien” on the part of Syracuse. 
* Tb. 26; mapayevopevev mpos abrov éx Ths Kapxnddvos Tay ameoTradpEevwv 
mpeoBewy, kal peta Saxpiwv Seopevwy avOpwrivws avtots xpnoacbat. 
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it was said, made it a condition of peace that the Cartha- 
ginians should forswear the special abomination of Semitic 
idolatry, that they should no longer make either their own 
children or strangers pass through the fire to Moloch?. 
Simply as a poetic conception, the tale, one to which I 
have already referred, is ennobling. It shows that, 
already in pagan days, there were men, be it Gel6n in his 
deeds or his panegyrist in his thoughts, who could forestall, 
not only the crusader but the missionary. They could 
deem it the highest duty of the conqueror to use his power 
for the good of men below and for the honour of the 
mightier powers above. Gel6n is painted as the Frankish 
king's calling on the vanquished heathen to accept the faith, 
but not, as the Frankish kings, calling them to accept it 
at the sword’s point. The victorious Greek, worshipper of 
the kindlier gods of Hellas, calls on the vanquished bar- 
barian, as the price of his favour, to put away the blackest 
practice of his own law, and to sin no more against the 
common humanity shared by Greek and barbarian alike. 
The tale, true or false, shows a full feeling of all that was 
meant by the strife of the great day of Himera, how 
truly it was a strife of hght and darkness, of good and 
evil. Next to the deed of Gelon, if such a deed he really 
did, comes the thought of the man to whom it seemed that 
so to do was the fitting thing for Gelén in his bour of 
victory. 

Such a tale we would gladly believe if we could ; but 
the authority for the story is weak. The same tale which 
is told of Gel6n is, strangely enough, told also of Darius °; 
and such an interference with the internal laws and the 
national worship of an independent power would be wholly 
without precedent or analogy. The tale is hard to believe ; 
yet it is honourable to Gelon that it should ever have been 


1 See Appendix XXI. 2 See vol. i. pp. 22, 305. 
5 See Appendix XXI. 
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told of him. And some foundation it surely must have. cmap. vr. 
Could Gelon, for instance, at a moment when he was Its prob- 
almost entitled to act as the lord of all Sicily, have re- dai 
quired, as a condition of peace with the Pheenicians of 
Sicily, that no such deeds should be done on the soil of his 
own island? Could he have required that even in Carthage 
itself Moloch should have no Hellenic victims? Anyhow Story of 
the existence of the tale is remarkable, and that a like pete 
tale is told of Darius does not go so far to shake its autho- 

rity as if the like tale were told of another Greek tyrant. 

How easily the name of one Sicilian prince may be put for 

another we have seen many times and shall see many times 

again; but a Persian king and a lord of Syracuse are not 

persons whose names naturally get confounded. And the The Greek 


position of the Greek and that of the Persian towards the cede 


evil rites of Carthage were utterly unlike one another, Pt 
Each would abhor them, but on wholly different grounds. 
If the Greek stepped in to quench the fires of Moloch, it 
could be from no motive but that of a feeling of the com- 
mon brotherhood of man, If a Carthaginian Shophet gave 
the fruit of his body for the sin of his soul, it mattered not 
to Gelon in his island; it did no wrong to Athéne in 
Ortygia or to Zeus in the Olympieion. The Persian, on 
the other hand, would step in, not on behalf of the brother- 
hood of man, but on behalf of his own special creed and 
worship. ‘To the votary of Ormuzd the profanation of 
the earthly symbol of Ormuzd would be a sin against the 
heavenly powers than which none could be blacker!. It 
would be his duty to preserve by every means, by arms or 
by treaty, the pure and holy element from the pollution to 
which it was doomed in the worship of the men of Canaan. 
The story of Gelon then and the story of Darius, be either 


1 Herod. iii. 16; Mépoa @edv vopicovor eivos mip... Méponor.. . 06d 
ov Sixacov eivar Aé€yovTes vepev vexpov avOpwrov. Would a living body 
have been any better ? 


VOL. IT. P 
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of them true or false, may well be independent of one 
another. Each is well conceived as regards the position 
of the man of whom the tale is told. With Darius we have 
no further concern; of Gelén we cannot assert the tale 
with any confidence; at the same time it is hard to believe 
that it 1s sheer invention. 

It rests on better authority that, if Gelén did not step 
in to forbid the national ritual of the Semitic gods, he 
at least acted as a missionary of the gods of Hellas on 
Semitic soil. One of the clauses of the treaty bound the 
Carthaginians to build two temples in which the stones on 
which the treaty was graven should be laid up1. These 
could not fail to be temples to Greek deities; we may say 
almost with certainty that they were temples to the goddesses 
of Sicily, the special patronesses of Gelén and his house, Dé- 
métér and the Koré. A payment of two thousand talents was 
further laid upon the Carthaginians for the costs of the war ”. 
We are told that they so gladly accepted these terms that 
they voted a crown of gold to Damareta, who pleaded their 
cause with her husband*. In all such tales we suspect 
exaggeration; we remember that, not very long after, 
Pheenician attack was again dreaded. Still that the treaty 
between Gelén and Carthage was a treaty dictated by the 
conqueror to the conquered there is no manner of doubt. 

It is harder to see the exact relations now established 
between Gelén and the other Sikeliot powers. We hear of 
the cities and lords who had opposed Gelén, how their envoys 
pressed around him, craving his pardon and promising obedi- 
ence to his will. All, we are told, were received with favour 
and were admitted to his alliance*. Yetit is not easy to see 


1 Diod. xi. 26; Svo0 vaodbs mpocératey oixodopqnoa, Kad’ ovs €5e. Tas auvOnKas 
avareOjva. This surely means at Carthage. 

aE 

3 Ib.; atrn yap tm’ aitay dfiwheica ovvnpynoe mAciaTov els THY oiVOEcW 
THS €ipnvns. 

4 Ib.; ev6ds 5€ nal tay mpdrepoy évayTiovpévay méAEwy TE Kal SuvacTay. 
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to what cities and lords this deseription can apply. Greek cuar. v1. 
Sieily will supply only Anaxilas in his character of tyrant of Anaxilas. 
Zanklé, and Selinous, whatever was its form of govern- 

ment. No other Greek power that we know of had acted 

against Gelén in the late war. Anaxilas was held to have 
received some benefit from Gelén which entitled Gelén to 

his thanks ; and it is hard to see to what this can refer 

except to favourable treatment in the negotiations after 
Himera?. Selinous, which may likely enough have been an Selinous. 
unwilling enemy, whose horsemen, after all, seem never to 

have come to the Punic camp, was, we may be pretty sure, 

set free from all dependence on Carthage. In the next Car- 
thaginian invasion she is treated by Carthage as an enemy 

indeed. The only other Sikeliot city which is not mentioned 

as coming under the rule of Gelén, Thérén, or Anaxilas, is 
Katané, of which, oddly enough, we never hear through Katané. 
the whole history of Gelén. One ean hardly fancy Sikel 
communities referred to ; but it is quite possible that some Segesta. 
relations may have been entered into with Segesta, The Carthage 
dominion of Carthage over the Pheenician cities of the aes 
north-west was clearly left untouched. Still Gelén, with Great posi- 
so many cities under his immediate rule, with Thérdn as ee 
his willing, and Anaxilas most likely as his unwilling, 

ally, held a higher position than any one man had ever 

before held in Sicily, or indeed anywhere in the Greek 

world. It was a pardonable exaggeration to speak of 

him as lord or tyrant of the whole island. But there 

is no reason to think that his dominion extended be- 

yond the strait which was in the keeping of Anaxilas. 


mapeyevovTo mpos avTov mpécBes, Emi ev Tois Hyvonpevois aitovpevor avy- 
ywpnv, eis 5€ TO AOwTOv emaryyeAACpEVOL TAY ToInTELY TO TpodTaTTOpeEVoY. 
6 5€ maow émenis ypnoduevos, cvppayiay ovveridero kal tiv evTUXiaVv 
avOpwrivws Epeper. 

' Diodéros (xi. 66) makes Hierén remind the sons of Anaxilas 77s 
TéAwvos yevouevns mpos Tov marépa aiTav evepyecias. It was now perhaps 
that Hierén married the daughter of Anaxilas. 


P 2, 
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A single notice which would seem to attribute to him 
an Italian dominion, or at least Italian possessions, is most 
likely due to the process of which we have seen so many 
instances, that of putting the name of one Sicilian tyrant 
for another }. 

The thankofferings of Gelén to the gods of Greece in 
whose cause he had fought and conquered were on a lordly 
scale, alike in his own island and in the common sanctuaries 
of the whole nation. To Delphoi he sent the golden form 
of Niké, and the golden tripod which bore the verses which 
told how the sons of Deinomenés fought for the freedom 
of Hellas*. At Olympia he had, while still described as a 
man of Gela only, dedicated a chariot?; he now com- 
memorated his victory by the building of a treasury, called 
in proud scorn the treasury of the Carthaginians. There 
he dedicated three breast-plates of linen as trophies of his 
victory, and a vast statue of Zeus himself as a thank- 
offering to him who gave it*. Rich too was the gift which 
he gave to the Father of Gods and Men in his own Olym- 
pieion by the Syracusan harbour. A mantle of gold, per- 
haps renewed, perhaps enriched °, was Gelén’s tribute, a gift 


1 Athénaios (xii. 59) quotes Douris of Samos for the story that Gelon 
made a beautiful garden near Hippdnion in Italy; mAnoioy ‘Inmwviou 
moAews GAgos Te SeixvvcOat KdddAer Sidpopov Kal KatdppuTov Vdaow, év @ Kat 
Témov Tiva eivar KaAovpeEvoy "ApadOelas Képas, 5 TOY TéAwva KaTacKevacat. 

* Athénaios (vi. 20) quotes Theopompos for these offerings, coupling 
the name of Hierén with that of Gelén. Diodéros (xi. 26) mentions the 
tripod as made dd TadavTwy Exxaidexa. On the verses see above, p. 
200. 

3 See above, p. 125. 

* Paus. vi. 19. 43 épefs 827 Tievwviov éorlv 6 Kapxndoviay Oncaupos, 
Tlo@aiou téxv7 Kal Avtipidou Te Kat MeyaxAéous. dvabjpara 5é ev aiT@ Zevs 
peyeder péyas kal Owpaxes Arvot Tpeis apiOpov, TéAwvos 5é dvaOnpa Kal Zupa- 
Koolwy Polvikas HTow Tpinpeow 7 Kal TECH paxn KpatnoayTwy. The linen 
@wpaxes are in that case characteristic of barbarian against Greek. Pau- 
sanias seems a little in the dark about the fight of Himera. Cf. Athenaios, 
vi. 20, where the date is given; a0’ ovs ypdvous Bépéns éweotpareve 77 
“EAAGE. 

5 See above, p. 118. 
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which a later tyrant took away im mockery, as too hot in cuap. vz. 
summer and too cold in winter!. But foremost among his Temple of 
gifts, foremost perhaps among all his works, were the twin aca Pee 
temples of the patron-goddesses of Sicily, the powers of sepiene: 
which he was the special hierophant, temples which arose at 

his bidding on the mainland of Syracuse. Had the city as 

yet left the special goddesses of Sicily unhonoured? If so, 

there was no man by whom the fault could be so well made 

up as by a lord of Syracuse who was more than a lord of 
Syracuse, who had some claim to be looked on as a lord of 

Sicily, and who was truly the deliverer of all the votaries 

of the goddesses, Sikel and Sikeliot. The house of a 
worship not locally Syracusan but common to all Sicily 

was placed by Gelon outside the bounds of his enlarged 

city *. It stood at the southern foot of the hill on the Iis site. 
lower terrace, looking down on the fount and stream of 

Kyana which had doubtless already found their place in 

the great Sicilian legend. It stood by the road leading 

to the Sikel hills, inviting worshippers of the elder stock 

to make it a place of pilgrimage. And it did in truth 

draw to itself somewhat of the mysterious holiness which 
belonged to the twin gods and the twin fountains of 

the Sikel. The Great Oath, sworn in the precinct of The Great 
Démétér and the Koré, with the purple robe of the ne 
goddesses thrown around the swearer and the burning 

torch held in his hand, was as binding in Syracusan 

eyes as the oath by the Palici themselves. Party-leaders 

and budding tyrants were taken to the holy place to 

purge themselves by that oath of all evil purposes. But 

the oath by the Palici was, we are told, never broken; the 


1 Cic. de Nat. Deor. 33 (83). It was in “ fanum Jovis Olympii,” doubt- 
less the Olympieion. The robbery comes among other doings of Dionysios. 
Valerius Maximus (i. 1. Ext. 3) tells the story of Hierén, but later editors 
have substituted Gelén. All goes on the great principle that one Sicilian 
tyrant is as good as another. 

2 See Appendix XXII. 
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oath by Démétér and the Koré proved but a slight bond 
when men used it to fetter the ambition of Kallippos and 
Agathoklés !. 

But the devotion of Gelon to the two great goddesses 
did not stop with the temple outside the gate of Achradina. 
It was perhaps not even bounded by the limits of his own 
dominions. Another temple of Démétér was begun by him 
at the foot of Aitna, a work which might imply authority 
over the land of Katané; but to bring that work to per- 
fection was not granted to him’. Geldn died of dropsy, 
within two years after his great victory?. His life is so 
crowded with stirring incidents that we are surprised to 
find that his whole time of rule, in Gela and in Syracuse, 
was less than twelve years, and his time of rule in Sy- 
racuse less than eight*. His last wishes were that his 
brother Hiérén should succeed him in his kingdom, lordship, 
tyranny, whatever we are to call a dominion which un- 
doubtedly began in wrong, but which seems long before 
his death to have been willingly accepted by all his sub- 
jects>. He left a young son, under the personal guardian- 
ship of his friends and brothers-in-law, Aristonous and 
that Chromios of whom we have already heard. Some 
share in his bringing up may possibly have belonged to 
his Arkadian friend Phormis®. Politically the child was 
doubtless safer as a subject of his uncle than if he had 
been left in the position of a prince under the wardship 


1 See Appendix XXII. * See Appendix XXIII. 

° For his death see Diod. xi. 26. Plutarch (De Pyth. Or. 19) says 
that tipwmay érupdvynoev. So the Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. i. 89; b5€pm 
voonpate Tov Biov TeAEvTH OAL. 

* On the exact chronology see Clinton. It is clearly by an odd slip 
that Diodéros (xi. 23) makes Gelén éyynpaca 7h} Baoureia. 

5 See Appendix XXIII. 

®° J cannot help thinking that the Phormos or Phormis of Souidas 
(Sdppos), who was oixetos TéAwyt T@ Tupdvvw Sixedias nal rpopeds Toy Taldwy 
avtov, is meant for Phormis of Mainalos (see above, p. 133) rather than 
for the comic poet Phormos. See Lorenz, Epicharmos, 85, 86. 
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of one who had an interest in his death or dethrone- cuaap. vt. 


ment. As it was, it is significant that Damareta, daughter 
of Thérén, widow of Geldén, entered at Gel6on’s bidding 
into a second marriage with her first husband’s brother 


Polyzélos. He alone of the Deinomenid brethren shared Position of 


in the glories of Himera, but had no share in the 
tyranny of Syracuse. The will of Gelén moreover, while 
putting Hieron in the first place, named Polyzélos, the 
more energetic soldier of the two, for the command of the 
Syracusan armies. We shall presently see what came of 
this attempted division of power. Great rulers constantly 
fall into the mistake of thinking that smaller men than 
themselves will be able to work a system which they have 
successfully worked by dint of their own personal qualities. 
Sometimes, when they doubt the power or the will of 
the smaller man so to do, they strive to control or to 
strengthen him by checks and props which he has at least 
energy enough to cast aside. Polyzélos would seem to have 
been better fitted than Hiern to carry on the work of 
Gelon. But then it should have been Polyzélos alone; 
Polyzélos, as a check on Hierén, was worthless. 

The will of Gelén perhaps failed to be carried out in 
another point through the universal reverence felt for 


Polyzélos. 


Gelon himself. The law of Syracuse, a law of his own Burial of 


enacting, forbade all lavish expenditure on funerals, and 
Gelon ordered that his own burial should be carried out 
strictly according to the law. This order is said to have 
been obeyed”; if so, the law must have dealt only with 


1 Diod. xii 38. The law forbade moAvuredcis éxpopds vopw Katadredrv- 
kKoTwY Kal Tds eiwOvias Samdvas eis TOUs TeAEUT@YTAS and TaYTEAaS Tas évTA- 
diay onovidas. Costly tombs are not directly mentioned. 

2 Ib.; 6 Baoireds Tédwy .. . Tov mepi THs Taps vdpov éd’ EavTov BéBarov 
érnpnoev. (His motive was 77 Tod Shuov omovdjy év Gnact Siapvddrrev.) 
And directly after; mepi 7Hs Eavtov Taps éveTeiAaTo, SiaTeAdAOpevos axpiBas 
Tnpjoa To vouipov. (This looks as if Diodéros were copying two different 
accounts.) And he adds that Hierén tiv éxpopdy kara riv énayyedlav abtov 
ouveréhecev, Yet see Grote, v. 302. 
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the actual ceremonies of burial, and have said nothing as 
to the amount that might be spent on the monument 
marking the spot. The burial-place of Gelén was on some 
spot not ascertained in the flat land to the west of the 
Great Harbour, on a piece of ground which was the pro- 
perty of his wife Damareta, and in which she was after- 
wards buried herself. The whole people of Syracuse, 
pressing to do honour to their late ruler, formed the long 
funeral procession”. A stately tomb was reared for him, 
surrounded by nine lofty and massive towers *, which in the 
view from the Island must have grouped with the columns 
of the great temple as they shone in the morning light. 
Nor could the tomb of Gelén have been far from the 
fountain and shrine of Kyana, famous in the legends of 
those powers below the earth of whom Gelén was the 
chosen minister. There, welcomed as it were to a place 
among the gods of the land, the victor of Himera, the 
second founder of Syracuse, the man who had freed Greek 
Sicily, her people and her temples, from barbarian inva- 
sion, the man who had made the city that he had won the 
greatest city of Sicily and of Hellas, received the worship 
of a hero 4, 


The first of the tyrants of Syracuse is a man of whom 
we should gladly know more. There is such a marked con- 
trast between his beginning and his ending. That a man 
should gain power wrongfully and should yet make a wise 


1 Diod. xi. 38. He was buried xata Tov dypov THs yuvaKos, év Tals 
KaAdoupevas “Evvéa Tupoeciv. He makes it, by some mistake or other, two 
hundred stadia from the city, which is corrected by Holm, i. 418. His 
own account (xiv. 63) of the destruction of the tombs of Gelén and 
Damareta by the Carthaginians shows that it cannot have been far from 
the Olympieion. 

2 Th.; 6 5é GxAos éx THS TOAEWS Aas TUYNKOAOVONGEYV. 

3 Ib.; ovoas 7@ Bape Ta Epywy Cavpacrtais. 

* Tb. ; 6 pév Sqpuos Tapov afiAoyov EmatHnoas Hparkals Timais éetipnoe TOV 
TéAwva, 
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and beneficent use of it when he has gained it, is a contra- cHap. vi. 
diction, if contradiction it be, which has many parallels. 

But in the case of Gelén, the shortness of time over which Shortness 
his reign is spread makes the feeling towards him more oes 


remarkable. ‘The generation which remembered the pro- Compari- 
son with 


scription of the triumvirs had well nigh died out long Trea. 


before the rule of the first Augustus came to an end. In 
his latter days the great mass of the Roman people had 
known him from their childhood as a master and a kindly 
master, But Gelon’s coming to Syracuse could be remem- 
bered by all who had passed the age of childhood. The 
remembrance of his wrong-doings must have been fresh in 
the memories of the mass of those who followed him to his 
grave. Those to be sure who had suffered most bitterly 
and wantonly at his hands, the betrayed and enslaved 
commons of Megara and Euboia, would not be there to 
mar the general homage to his memory by the tale of 


their own wrongs. Of the actual inhabitants of Syracuse Causes of 
his popu- 
larity. 


at the death of Gel6on, a great number really owed much 
to him, and the rest might easily have fared far worse 
at his hands than they did fare. Both classes of the elder 
inhabitants of Syracuse had been in some sort betrayed by 
him; still each had something to thank him for. The 
Gamorot had been restored to their homes, if not to their 
dominion, and they had not been obliged to submit to the 
dominion of the hated commons. The commons, on the 
other hand, would undoubtedly be better pleased with the 
dominion of Gel6n than with that of their old masters, and 
they might think themselves well off as compared with 
their fellows at Megara and Euboia. And the former 
oligarchs of those cities were well pleased to be as they 
were, when they had looked for a much worse fate. So it 
would doubtless be with the men of Kamarina, who might 
have looked for some far heavier punishment for the 
death of Glaukos than actually fell to their lot. Even 
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any men of Gela who had come to Syracuse against their 
will might have easily become reconciled to their position 
as citizens of so mighty a city under so renowned a prince 
of their own stock. To the other classes of settlers, to the 
men of various kinds whom he had invited to Syracuse or 
who had chosen Syracuse as their abode, above all to the 
crowd of mercenaries whom he had raised to Syracusan 
citizenship, Geloén was a father and founder in the strictest 
sense. All classes must have been dazzled by the splendour 
of his reign; the citizens of such a city as he in so short 
a time had made Syracuse must have felt themselves lifted 
up among men. And when to all this was added the 
glory of his crowning mercy, the thought, still so fresh 
at the moment of his death, that it was by his hand 
that the gods of Hellas had brought the great salva- 
tion of Himera, every other thought would give way to 
one overwhelming feeling of admiration and thankfulness. 
With such a claim as that on men’s honour, worse wrong's 
than any man in Syracuse had suffered at the hands of 
Gelén might well have been forgiven 1. 

Whatever was the exact nature of Gelén’s power, 
as king, tyrant, or general, there is every reason to 
think that the ordinary forms of the commonwealth, 
the assemblies and the courts of justice, still went on. 
It is certain that his dominion was not practically op- 
pressive. We hear of his care to practise the men of 
Syracuse in military exercises. We hear also of his care 
that they should not be idle, but should employ themselves 


1 Plutarch (De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 6) puts Gelén with Hierén— 
could he have been thinking of the second Hieron ?—and Peisistratos, 
as tyrants who gained power badly, but used it well; wovypiqg nrnodpevor 
Tupavvidas, €xpnoavTo mpos apeTiv avTais, Kal mapavdpws emt TO apxev 
éAOdvTes, eyevovTo peérpror Kal Snuwpedrcis apxovTes’ of pev eEvvopiay TE 
TOAAnVY Kal ys émpeAccay TapacyxorvTeEs, avTOUs TE OWPpovas Tovs ToAiTas 
kal pidrepyous, é« ToAvyéAwy Kai AdAwY KaTacKevdacayTes. What does this 
last mean? Is there a lurking pun? 
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in agriculture, to the improvement of the land}. The fall cuar. vr. 
of the Gamoroi, the rise to citizenship of so many of their 
former subjects, the admission to citizenship of so many 
men of all kinds by Gelén himself, the enlargement of the 
Syracusan territory by the lands of Megara, Kamarina, and 
perhaps Euboia, must have caused no small change in the 
disposition of landed property. Many new landowners 
must have come into possession. Some of them, as the 
mercenaries admitted to citizenship, may have had no great 
experience in the tilth of the ground or in any peaceful 
pursuit. No wonder then that the thoughts of Gel6én were 
largely given to making his people at once skilful tillers of 
the soil and gallant defenders of it against any enemy. 
In another story Gelén appears as something lke a consti- Story of his 
tutional sovereign. He asks, evidently of an assembly, for sarod 
money for a war, the great Pheenician war or any other. 
The people cry out against the demand ; he then asks for 
the money as a loan, and, when the war is over, he repays 
it?. Still, even if the forms of the constitution went on, 
democratic freedom must, under Geldén’s rule, have become 
little more than a shadow, though in his day there were 
many thing's to fill men’s minds and to call their thoughts 
off from its loss. But the position of Gelén was after all a 
difficult and a precarious one. We see by the history of his 
successors how hard it was for any other man to keep it as 
he had kept it. Perhaps it was well for his own fame that 
he died so soon after the greatest day of his life, while the 
wreath of Himera was still fresh. 

Of Gelén’s personal character and habits only a few 
notices have been preserved. One legend told how he was Legend 
marked out for great things from his childhood. The ¢hitdhood. 


1 Plut. Apophth., TéAwvos, 2; e¢j-ye moAAdKLS TOUS Supakoaious ws éml oTpa- 
523 ef p 
telav rat puteiay, dws h TE KwWpa BeATiwv yevnTrat yewpyoupern Kal pr xXelpoves 
avToi cxoAdfovtes. So we have the yfs émpéAecay in the last extract. 
fs emp 
2 Ib. ; aitav ypnpata Tovs moXitas, émel €OopvBnoav, aireiy cimev ws drro- 
Swowy Kal amédwKe peta TOV mOAEpOV. 
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boy Gelon was sitting in a school with his writing-tablet ; 
a wolf came and carried it off; the boy followed the beast, 
and, before he came back, the school-house fell in, and 
crushed the master and a crowd of boys1. This story 
might seem to belong to a rather later stage of Greek 
manners than the days of Gelén. And another tale sets 
him forth as lacking in the ordinary accomplishments 
of a polished Greek. One day at a convivial gathering 
where he was present, the lyre was passed round, and 
the guests sang and played in turn. Gel6n’s skill was of 
another kind; when his turn for the lyre came, he called 
for his horse, and showed the company how lightly he 


His lack of could spring on its back*. Later tradition contrasted the 


culture. 


His 
memory. 


uncultivated Gelon, who recked nothing of literature, phi- 
losophy, and art, with the brother and successor who 
gathered all the choicest spirits of the Greek world around 
his rich and happy hearth* at Syracuse *. It was enough 
to leave a memory behind him as the model prince in 
a city which came to have large experience of princes. 
It was more than the faint praise of being the best of 
tyrants when it was said that men put trust in Dio- 
nysios because Gelén had reigned®, His last days were 


1 J. Tzetzés, Chil. iv. 270 (just after the story of the dog below) ; 


Tovtov éféawoe more Kal AvKos ék BavarTou. 
He ends; 
ToY Taidwy 5é Tov apiOpov of ovyypadpets Bowa, 
Tipator, Acovvarot, Arddwpor, Kat Aiwy 
trelw TeAovYTA ExaTév' TO 8 axpiBés ovK oide. 
One would have liked a reference to our Diodéros. 
2 Plut. u.s.; éAappas kal padiws dverninoer én’ adrov. 
§ Pind..Ol1, 16); 
és dpvedy ikopevous 
pakatpay ‘lépwvos éoriay, 
* He appears in an odd story in Alian, V. H. iv. 15, as dvOpwros dpovoos. 
He sets the standard of dypotxia. 
5 For Gel6én as a stock subject in Syracusan rhetoricians see Diod. xiii. 
22, xiv. 26. There is something more emphatic in the story in Plutarch, 
Dion, 5, where we get the epigram addressed to Dionysios ; xat pny ov 
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indeed the days, not of a tyrant of Syracuse but rather of cuap. vz. 
a king of Sicily. And if the gods watched over his child- 

hood, they watched over his maturer years. The dumb 

beasts served him, the tame as well as the wild. The Story of his 
gravest historian of Sicily, who made history as well as ha) 
wrote it, thought it not scorn to set down the tale of the 

faithful dog that kept guard over the slumbers of the victor 


of Himera !. 


One more mention of Gelén remains. A story was cur- Did Gelon 
rent at Rome of a prince of Syracuse in the early days of wePPly aah 
the Roman commonwealth giving or selling a great quan- °°?! 
tity of corn to the hungry Romans in time of famine. 

The tale has drawn to itself special notice by being brought 

into connexion with the famous legend of Gaius Marcius 

of Corio. To the legend-maker, as to most other people, 

all Sicilian tyrants were alike, and, in what is likely to be 

the oldest form of the story, the name brought in was that 

of the most renowned of Sicilian tyrants, Dionysios. 

More critical writers, who knew that Dionysios lived after Story of 
the time assigned to Gaius Marcius, as they knew that zor rige 
Pythagoras lived after the time assigned to Numa Pom- Marcius. 
pilius, changed the name of Dionysios into the more pos- 

sible name of Gelén?. It was perhaps a waste of critical 


tupayveis dia, TéAwva moreveis’ dua oé 5é ovdels ETEpos morevOnoera. Yet 
Agathoklés came. 

1 Pliny (Nat. Hist. viii. 61) merely tells us that Philistos made mention 
of Pyrrhos the dog of Gelén. What he told about him we find in two 
places of Aélian, Hist. An. vi. 62, Hist. Var. i. 13. So J. Tzetzés, Chil. 
iv. 266. Gelén has a dream that he is smitten with a thunderbolt. He 
screams for fear. The dog wakes, goes round him and gently barks, till 
he is awake and quieted. The former version adds the fitting remark on 
a tyrant’s dog, or Tov TéAwvos ef émBovdrAjs madety kvdvvevorros. Julius 
Pollux (v. 42) has the same story, but he confounds dog and man, and tells 
it of a dog of King Pyrrhos. 

2 Dionysios of Halikarnassos (vii. 1) rebukes Licinius and Gellius for 
their chronological blunder. Plutarch (Cor. 16) takes care to be accurate. 
The corn was Todds pév wyntos éf "IraXias, ovn éAaTTaV SE SwpnTos Ex Zupa- 
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power to try to reconcile a poetic legend with the Fasti. 
That Gelén may have supplied Rome with corn no one can 
deny. The fact is possible, and even likely. Those who 
accept the first treaty between Rome and Carthage will 
assuredly not dispute the likelihood of commercial dealings 
between Rome and Syracuse. But there is no such dis- 
tinct evidence for them as there is for the treaty between 
Rome and Carthage. The story would most likely arise in 
days when Sicily was already beginning to be the granary 
of Italy. If corn was brought from beyond sea, it was 
in Sicily that it must have been sought, and Dionysios, the 
best known of Sicilian names, must have been the sender. 
It is hardly safe to set down the feeding of hungry Rome 
among’ the authentic acts of Gelon. 


§ 2. The Works of Thérén at Akragas. 
B.C. 480-472. 


The lord of Syracuse thus went down to his grave with 
the honours of the greatest day of his life fresh upon him, 
before he had had the chance or the temptation to do aught 
to tarnish the fame of the deliverer of Hellas. His fellow- 
worker, the lord of Akragas, outlived him by six years, 
and a considerable part of the recorded history of Thé- 
yon follows the day on which he and Geldn fought side 
by side. And in the local history of Akragas the effects 
of the day of Himera make themselves more distinctly 
seen than they are at Syracuse. We speak of Gelon 
as the second founder of Syracuse, as the man who en- 
larged the bounds of the city itself no less than the bounds 
of the dominion of which he made her the head. But 


xovoav, Tédwvos Tov Tupayvou néppayros, Livy (ii. 34) does not mention 
either name. 
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his great works must have been mainly done before the cuar. v1. 
Carthaginian invasion; it was as the lord of the enlarged 
Syracuse that he stands forth before the envoys of Old 
Greece. There is much reason to believe that Théron was 
in the same sense the second founder of Akragas; but it is 
clear that his greatest works were done after the victory 
of Himera and as the direct result of that victory. That Prosperity 
the most brilliant season of Akragantine prosperity now phan oe 
began there can be no doubt. The explanation that is 
given us is doubtless true as far as it goes; but it 


is surely inadequate. We have already marked the vast Number of 
barbarian 


number of barbarian slaves which came into the hands gaptives. 


of the victors of Himera. They were in fact the most 
valuable part of the spoil. These bondmen were divided 
among the cities which had a share in the battle, and 
were by them employed in the public works which were 
going on in each!. The only powers, to use modern 
language, which had shared in the war were Syracuse and 
Akragas, Geléin and Thérén. But as Gelén and Thérén 
had warred with the full force, not only of Syracuse and 
Akragas, but of their whole dominions, we may suppose 
that each of their subject or dependent cities received some 
share of this human booty. But in any case more than 
full measure fell to the lot of Akragas. Of those soldiers 
of the defeated army who did not at once fall into the 
hands of the victors, but wandered about seeking: shelter, 
the greater part strayed into the Akragantine territory 
which lay open to them to the south, and there fell into 
the hands of new enemies ?. Each man of Akragas seems 
to have caught them as he could, like any other kind of 

1 Diod, xi. 25 ; ai 6é méAes eis médas KaTéaTnGay Tovs SiapeOevTas aixpadw- 
Tous, kal Ta Snudota TOY Epywy bia TOUTMY émecKEvaor. 

2 Ib. ; dvexwpynoay pdadrrota eis tiv “Axpayarvtivwy, av andytTwy ind TaV 
*"AxpayavTivey (wypndévtwy, eyenev % TOAIS THY EadwKdTwy. Later in the 


chapter he says that the number throughout Sicily was so great wore Soxeiv 
imo THs vngou yeyovévat THY AiBUnv OAnv aixpdadrwror. 
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cap. vi. game. ‘The city was full of captives, not a few Akragan- 
tine citizens owned as many as five hundred!. But those 
who became the property of the state were a yet greater 

They work number, And these were presently set to labour at the 

eo great public works with which the citizens and their 
munificent master began to adorn the city. 

The tem- Of the works that were now carried out at Akragas 

ples and : : : 

the drains, Several classes are specially mentioned. ‘The prisoners cut 
the stone for the building of the greater temples, and also 
for great works of drainage which were now undertaken. 
At the same time a large artificial fishpond was made ?. 
Here is no mention of the building of walls or of any 
extension of the city; but those works did take place some 
time, and this time of increased wealth and_ increased 
energy under a vigorous chief is the most obvious time 

The wall; for them. As has been already argued *, we cannot believe 
that this vast extent of wall was laid out from the first ; 
and the work suits the circumstances of the reign of 
Thérén better than any time before or after. The example 
of his ally at Syracuse would go for something; what 
Gelén had done for his city Thérén would do for his, and 

its relation more also. And again the making of the wall at this 

sere time is almost implied in what is said about the building 
of the temples. The temples here spoken of, the greatest 
temples of the gods*, can mean only the line of temples 
along the southern wall, as distinguished from earlier 
temples on the akropolis and elsewhere, among them from 
that temple of Athéné with which Theron had had some- 
thing to do in earlier days. The style of architecture 
shows these temples to belong to the fifth century before 
Christ. Two of them, those of Héraklés and of Olympian 
Zeus, were of great size; that of Zeus was the greatest 


1 Diod. xi. 25. 2 See below, p. 231. 3 See vol. i. p. 434. 
4 Diod. u.s.; é dv ob pdvov of péyioTo THY Oey vaol KaTETKEVATOHCAY, 
K.T.A, 


Sicily, Vol_II, p.224. 
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temple of Akragas or of Hellas. And they are clearly cmap. vr. 
built with reference to the south wall of the enlarged city. 

They follow its line; the temples adorn the wall, and the 

wall protects the temples. Of course the temples might 

have been built in this relation to an already existing 

wall; but it seems far more likely that wall and temples 

both formed part of a great plan for the enlargement and 
strenethening and beautifying of the city, such plans as 

we know to have filled the minds of the men of Akragas at 

this time. 

Of this plan, it is obvious that the wall was a work Thérén 
which, if it was to be done at all, had to be done all at ae ue 
once, while the building of the temples might be carried 
on more gradually. The captives of Himera would not 
last for ever; but the wealth for which Akragas now 
begins to be famous would find means for the works. 

That, even with such help, the work was done but He be- 
slowly we know in the case of the greatest temple ie 
of all. The Olympieion of Akragas was still unfinished 
more than seventy years after the battle of Himera!. 
From this we may infer that the like was the case with 
regard to the other buildings. We may therefore say 

with some confidence that Thérén made the whole wall, 

but that he only began the temples. Of the temples 

then in their perfect state, as part of the wealth and 
splendour of Akragas a generation or two later, we may 
speak in another chapter ; our present business is with the 

wall. 

The story of the enlargement of Akragas is the same as Enlarge- 
that of the enlargement of Syracuse, with the differences ace 
needful on each site. Syracuse spread upwards, Akragas 
downwards ; and Akragas seemingly had no outposts to 
take in. The inhabited area of the city now reached far 
beyond the original fortified inclosure ; dwellings were fast 

1 See Diod. xiii. 82. 
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spreading over the whole slope of the hill. It was expedient 
to make this newly occupied region part of the city in every 
sense, and to fence it in by an enlarged wall. Thérén did 
at Akragas after a hundred years what Aurelian did at 
Rome after eight hundred, as in truth Servius had already 
done before him. In choosing his line of defence he was 
of course guided by the nature of the ground which he had 
to defend. And nature had done much for him. He may 
be said to have found a great part of his wall ready-made. 
We speak of building the wall, but in a large part of its 
circuit there was very little building to be done. The 
foundation was already laid almost everywhere. That is 
to say, Thérén, in carrying out the defences of his enlarged 
Akragas, simply followed the line of the natural hill. In 
many parts there was little more to do than to cut the cliff 
into the needful shape, and, where it was wanted, to raise 
it to the needful height. In some parts, where the ground 
was less rocky, the slope was scarped and strengthened by 
masonry. In many parts it was needful to build on the 
rock; here and there it was needful to build from the 
foundations. In the cireuit of the wall of Akragas ex- 
amples of all these different kinds of work will be found. 
Near the south-eastern corner we see what a strong and 
lofty defence could be made out of the rock itself; near the 
south-western corner are the best pieces of scarpment. On 
both the east and west sides, the cliff in some parts sinks 
and turns inland. On the west side some grand remains of 
built wall span the mouth of the inlet, so to speak, which 
is thus formed 1. 

As to the direction of the wall on the north, east, and 
south sides there is no question. It followed the line of 


1 The wall generally cannot be better described than it is by Polybios, 
ix. 27; 6 6€ mepiBodos airys kal pice kai KaTackevn SiadepdvTws jaopadiorat. 
KeiTat yap TO TELXos émt méTpas GkpoTdpov Kal TEpippOyos, H Bev a’TOPYas, H 
dé Xetpotoinrov. 
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the main hill. This is such that there can hardly be said cur. v1. 


to be a north-eastern corner. Where that corner should be, 
the northern and eastern sides are represented by a single 
curve. There is no distinctly eastern side till about the 
point, a point where the hill is specially steep and rocky, 
which was crowned by the temple which has been some- 
times assigned to the goddesses of Sicily and sometimes 
to the river-god Akragas'. Below this point there is, as 
on the western side, a deep inlet in the hill, where the cliff 
sinks and seems to have had its place supplied by a built 
wall. Another small inlet further to the south formed 
the road of approach from Gela; here was the eastern 


gate of the city, the gate of Gela. The southern wall was The gates. 


pierced by the sea-gate, the gate that led to the haven, 
known, in later times at least, as at Constantinople and 
at Spalato, by the name of porta aurea. It is only on the 
western side that there is room for eontroversy on any 
point beyond the naming of the temples. On this side the 
hill that bears the wall rises above a steep and narrow 
ravine, most unlike the plain that stretches below the 
southern wall, and widely differimg from the broad dale 


of the Akragas with its tall hills on the other side. <A Gate of 


western gate, a gate of Hérakleia, has been placed on this 
side by some, and has been denied by others?. The only 
place for it would seem to be where, nearly at the same 
point, near the junction of the Hypsas or Drago with its 
tributary the brook of Saint Leonard, the main valley 
widens and the cliff fails. Here it is that the built wall boldly 
descends the hill to span the mouth of the small tributary 
valley ®. Soon after this point, going northwards, the 


1 See above, p. 80. 

2 Siefert, 24; Schubring, 19. Its existence is hardly proved by the 
phrase of Polybios (. 18) describing the Roman siege ; Oarépw 5é xarte- 
orpatonédevoay év Tois mpds ‘HpdkAeay Kexdupevors pépect THs TOAEws. Caval- 
lari (p. 86) seems to doubt. 

* Another point shown to the north seems less likely, 


Q2 


Hérakleia. 
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cuap. vr, wall forsakes the line of the Hypsas. Or more truly it 
is here that the Hypsas, flowing from the north-west, joins 
the wall. Here is a noble fragment of ancient masonry, 
the remains of a wide bridge spanning the main ravine 

Ube Budee and connecting the later city with the nekropolis. It still 

Dead bears the fitting name of the Bridge of the Dead. From 
that point northwards the line of wall has been variously 
drawn. Some make it span the ravine and meet the wall 
of the akropolis at its south-western corner. This would 
make the later city take in the steep ground immediately 
below the akropolis!. Others trace the wall along the west 
side of the ravine of Saint Leonard to the south-eastern 
corner of the akropolis, leaving the elder city isolated as 
before, jomed on to the younger only by its eastern gate 
on the narrow neck*. This certainly seems the most 
likely view. It is hard to see what object could be gained 
by taking the steep right side of the ravine of Saint 
Leonard within the city. It would seem far more im- 
portant to defend its other bank. 

Nature of | The space taken in by the enclosure thus formed seems 


the ground sane 
wien the strange one to have been covered by the buildings of a 


wall, vast city. At Syracuse we are struck, not only by the 
general desolation of the forsaken parts of the city, but the 
wildness of look which some parts, say just above the 
theatre and the /atomia: throughout, must have kept when 
houses had grown up thickly on both sides of them. Still, 
after all, the greater part of Syracuse les on two nearly 
flat levels, and, bating the stoniness of the ground, there 
was no great difficulty in building on either of them. The 
forsaken hill-side at Akragas is often bare and rocky; yet, 
cultivated and planted as so much of it is, it is far from 
having the same general look of desolation as the hill-top 
at Syracuse. But its broken ground, its hills and ravines, 


'Poly ix, 275 See Volt. p: 434. 
* See Cavallari, p. 86, and compare his map with that of Schubring. 


THE TOMBS. 


must have been far less suitable for the laying out of 
continuous streets. The outer town of Akragas must have 
taken the shape of a crowd of hill-villages, each with its 
steep sides leading up to its own little akropolis. That 
the whole or the greater part of the ground within the 
extended walls was fully occupied is abundantly shown by 
the large remains of ancient roads and ancient buildings of 
various dates scattered over its whole surface. Here we 
follow a wheel-track ; here we hght on a fragment of wall, 
on a bath, on the foundation and pavement of an ancient 
house, on a small temple, on a nameless building with a 
rich cornice!. Most or all of these are of much later date 
than the time of Thérén, But all help to show how, in the 
days of Thérén and long after, the vast extent of Akragas 
was covered with all that comes of the crowded occupation 
of a great city. 

The tombs of the dead are in these ages of course to be 
looked for without the walls, in the nekropolis on the 
western side. Compared with the vast store of primitive 
tombs at Syracuse, but few places of burial of the earlier 
inhabitants are found within the wall of Akragas. But 
the singular appearances in the southern wall, in the inner 
face of its eastern half, are among the most remarkable 
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things in the city. Tombs cut in the native face of Tombs in 


the rock that forms the wall are in no way wonderful. 
But here we not only see a number of tombs cut in the 
ground, and a special group partly cut in the ground and 
partly hewn in the rock?; for a considerable distance the 
wall—the wall here being the native rock—has been 
thoroughly honeycombed by holes of all shapes and sizes, 
what have been commonly and reasonably thought to be 


1 I mean the round building within the precinct of the monastery of 
Saint Nicolas. Hard by is the small temple which goes by the strange 
name of the Chapel of Phalaris. See Dennis, 213 ; Cavallari, 87. 

2 Those known as the Catacombs of the Frangapani; Cavallari, 88. 
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sepulchral, but about which other opinions have been risked. 
Specially strange is the effect of this burrowing at those 
points where the rock which was used as a wall was cut 
into the shape of a tower. Now these holes cannot be 
older than the fortification of the enlarged city; they are 
not cut in the untouched rock but in the wall that was 
shaped out of the rock. It is past belief that such tamper- 
ing with the defences of the city could have been allowed 
in times when these walls still defended it. The unavoid- 
able inference is that all these holes are, what those which 
are cut in the ground certainly are, Christian, or, if any 
one pleases, Mussulman, burying-places of later days. By 
those times Roman Agrigentum had again shrunk up 
within the old akropolis, and neither Saracen nor Norman 
Girgenti overleaped that boundary. The walls of the 
outer city were no longer walls in any military sense ; 
they were open for any one that chose to burrow in them. 
A village population may well have nestled under the for- 
saken bulwarks, and more of the temples than one may 
have been turned into churches or mosques or both in turn. 
The chances certainly are that these very striking cuttings 
have nothing to do either with Greek Akragas or with 
Sikan pre-Akragas. They most likely belong to Christian 
Agrigentum or to Mussulman Girgenti?. 

Temples and walls moreover were not the only works 
with which the munificent tyrant of Akragas adorned and 
strengthened his city. Water was a thing of special need 
in the great circuit which he laid out. For, unless we 
count the rivulets which may trickle down some of the 
ravines, there is none within its bounds. At Akragas then, 
as at Syracuse, an elaborate system of water-courses was 
needed ; and they can hardly fail to have been made at the 
time of the extension of the city. And we know for certain 
that that extension was accompanied by great works of 


1 See Cavallari, p. 89. 
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drainage. Tor these too the captives of Himera cut the 
stone as well as for the temples. Of these great drains, 
which bore the name of their engineer Phaiax, traces are 
said still to be seen!. And we can at least see the site of 
the great artificial fish-pond, seven stadia round and twenty 
fathoms deep, with its fish and its swans and its other 
water-fowl?, whose neglect and choking-up the native 
historian of Sicily laments®, We look down on it at the 
south-western corner of the wall, from the neighbourhood 
of the most western of the range of temples. In short 
Thér6n designed to make his city one of the greatest cities 
of the world, and he succeeded. What the tyrant began 
the democracy that followed him went on with. Akragas 
became a city hardly inferior to Syracuse, perhaps at the 
time greater than Syracuse, in extent and splendour, though 
she always lagged behind Syracuse in point of external 
dominion. And, if the growth of Greek colonial cities was 
quick, their life was often short. Rich and mighty doubt- 
less from the beginning, according to the standard of an 
earlier time, Akragas, at the age of a hundred years, 

' Diod. xi. 25; GAAd Kal mpds Tas TOY tbaTav TaY ex THs ToAEws expods 
bmovopo. KateckevdoOnoav. He enlarges on their size, and adds; ématdrns 
dé yevopuevos TaV Epywv 6 mpocayopetopevos Paiat, bid tiv Sdfay Tov KaTa- 
OKEVAT MATOS ETOiNTEY ap’ EavTOU KANOAVAL Tors brovdpous paiakas. I willingly 
give up the subject of watercourses to Schubring, who discourses in full 
on the matter at p. 38. He suggests that the paiaxes were not called 
after Phaiax, but that Phaiax was the epénymos of the gaiaxes, There is 
certainly something odd in Diodéros’ words 6 mpocayopevopevos Saiag, Still 
Phaiax is a real name, as we shall find somewhat later in our story. 

2 Diod. xi. 25; eis ravrnv émayouevwy ToTapayv Kal Kpnvaiav bbaTwy, 
ixOvotpopetov eyéveTo, TOAAOUs TapeXdpevoy ixOUs eis TpUPpyy Kal amddavotr, 
In the other account (xiii. 82), where he calls it Aiuvn éxrds THs méAEwS 
xXelpoointos, he says that the fish were els tds Syuooias éotiaces, Athé- 
naios (xii. 59) oddly quotes Diodéros as making the fishpond a work of 
Gelén—can he mean Thérén ?—and adds that the fish were eis tiv Tpudjv 
kai dméAavow TH TéeAwnt, The swans are mentioned in both accounts, the 
other birds in the later one only. 

3 Diod. xi. 25; GAN attn pev év Tois Vorepoy xpovois dpednOetoa ouve- 
xwoOn, Kat dia TO TATOOS TOU xpovou KaTEepOdpyn. Cf. Athenaios, u.s. The 
site is still plain enough, but it is now a garden without swans or fish. 
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began to wax far richer and mightier. Seventy-four years 
later she was, for the first but not for the last time, swept 
with the besom of destruction. 


§ 3. The Reign of Meron. 
B.C. 478-467. 


The rule that a tyranny showed its worse features under 
the prince who inherited, as distinguished from him who 
acquired, dominion, did not fail to come true in the case of 
the dynasty of the Demomenids. In the case of a son 
born, as the phrase is, in the purple, it was almost naturally 
so. But Gelén was succeeded, not by a son but by a 
brother, a brother whose fortunes had risen along with his 
own, and who had been his comrade in the most glorious 
day of his life. Still there is a marked fall at each succes- 
sion among the Deinomenid brothers. There is a fall from 
Geloén to Hierén; there is a fall again from Hierdn to 
Thrasyboulos. Gelén has nothing of the tyrant about him 
except the way in which he rose to power. Had he been 
born to be a lawful king, he would have no need for the 
crimes of his early career. We should have heard only of 
his good rule over his people, and of the victory won by 
him on behalf of a wider world than his own people. 
Hier6n, who did not seize power for himself, but succeeded 
to an established dominion, shows in his internal govern- 
ment every characteristic of the tyrant’. He is not mdeed 
charged with the frightful excesses of some other tyrants ; 
still his rule is the rule of a tyrant, suspicious, greedy, and 
cruel, He won his chief fame by the same course by which 
other tyrants in later times have won theirs. He made 
himself a name by splendid victories in the games of old 
Greece, and those victories were commemorated in the 


1 See above, p. 218, note. 
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laureate strains of Pindar and other poets. And he gathered cuap. v1. 
round them all that was brilliant in the opening intellectual one 
world of Sicily and of all Hellas. He has had his reward of poets. 
in the praises of those who best knew how to bestow abiding 

praise. The Augustan age of Rome, the Medicean age of 
Florence, were forestalled in the few years’ reign of Hierédn 

over Syracuse and tna. The horse-loving king, the 

father of strangers, holy as being the hereditary hierophant 

of the awful rites from which he took his name}, lord of 
Syracuse, founder of Aitna, defender of Lokroi, victor of 

Kymé, stands forth in the poetry of Greece with a blaze of 

elory such as never gathered round the name of Gelon. 

When the panegyrist goes on further to speak of the ruler 

mild to his citizens and envying not the good, we have to 

make up our minds whether it is the voice of simple 

flattery or a voice of gentle warning taking its shape”. 

And yet there is another side to him. Whatever we say His better 
of the lord of Syracuse and founder of Aitna, the defender oe 
of Lokroi, and still more the victor of Kymé, fully deserves history. 
all the praises which the songs of the poets have heaped 
upon him. MHierén had fought at Himera; he had shared 
the glory of his brothers; and, little as there is to be said 
to his honour in his own household, in his own city, or in 
his own island, when we once step beyond those bounds, 
the Hierdn of universal history is fully in his place as the 
comrade and successor of Gelbn. Among the songs of his 
poets, those where we listen to the clearest ring of truth, 
those where we are least tempted to suspect some under- 
current of censure or warning, are the strains which tell 
how through Hierén’s deeds the maidens of Lokroi could 

* Pind. Ol. i. 353; Zupaxdciov immoxappay BaoidAja. Pyth. iii. 125 ; 
feivors 5€ Oavpactos marnp. This last epithet and some others come together 
in the Hyporchema of Pindar (Bergk, i. 408) addressed to him as (abéwy 
iepav éuavupe matep KTioTop Aitvas. ‘Iépwy was clearly called from the 


ancestral fepa. 
? Ib.; Baowreds mpais dorois, od pOovéwy ayabois. See Appendix XXVII. 
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dwell safely in their homes!, or that more stirring voice 
which sang how the Pheenician and the Etruscan ceased 
from troubling, when they had once felt the might of the 
lord of Syracuse, first at Himera and then beside the shore 
of Kymé?. The second son of Deinomenés has, like the 
first, his place among the champions of Hellas, the cham- 
pions of Europe. As such, let him enjoy his honours. And 
we may add that his actual recorded misdeeds do not seem 
in number or in blackness to have outdone those by which 
his brother became lord of Gela and of Syracuse. But he 
had not his brother’s gift of making an unworthy rise to 
power be forgotten in a worthier use of it. In the city 
which he had made his by force and guile Gel6n was 
in life honoured as a king, and in death worshipped as a 
hero. Neither the praises of his poets nor the real merits 
of one side of his acts can avail to lift Hierdn out of the 
class of tyrants. 

The chief characteristic of the government of Hierén 
was suspicion. Hus authority rested on the spears of mer- 
cenaries. So in some sort had that of Gelén; but the 
mercenaries by whom Gelén had been served in his rise 
to power had passed into the ranks of citizens. As such, 
they no longer answered the purposes of Hierén, who ac- 
cordingly gathered fresh hirelings from all parts, as a 


' Pindar, Pyth. ii. 35; 
ot 8, &@ Aewopévere mal, Zepupia mpd Sdpav 
Aoxpis mapOévos amvet, 
ToAEpiov KapaTwy ef dpayavwy 
dia Teay Sivapiy Spareta’ aopares. 
See below, p. 240, and Appendix IX. 
3 Ib: i, 136; 
Alogopat vevoov, Kpoviwy, Gpepov 
Oppa Kat oikov 6 Boing 6 Tupsavav 7 adadatos 
wy , ef Is \ 
€XN, vavolotovoy vBpw idwy 
Tav mpo Kopas: 
eS 4 > a ui ft 
oia Supakociav apx@ Sapacbevtres Tadov, 
Gxutépwv amd vaav 6 adi ev mévtTw BadrcO” Gdikiay 
“EAAGS efeAxwy Bapeias SovAias. 
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needful support of his power’. If the dialogue among cmap. vi. 
The Hierén 
; : nin : : of Xeno- 

any relics of genuine tradition and is not a mere ideal phon. 


the writings of Xenophén which bears his name contains 


picture of tyranny, Hierén could trust none, neither citizen 
nor friend nor wife nor beloved one. The tyrant could 
never be certain that any of these served him from love 
rather than from fear*. He was guarded by strangers 
rather than by citizens, by barbarians rather than by 
Greeks*, This is, to be sure, a general picture of tyranny ; 
but it proves something that Hierdn should have been 
picked out asthe representative of tyranny; one can hardly 
fancy such a picture being drawn of Gelon. 

On the purely domestic side of Hier6n’s character, there 
is some ground to think that this picture is exaggerated. 
There are at least anecdotes which show that he lived on His wives. 
terms of the closest confidence with one at least of his 
wives. Of these he had three. A daughter of Nikoklés 
of Syracuse was the mother of his son Deinomenés*. She 
was followed by the daughter of Anaxilas of Rhégion * and 


1 Diod. xi. 48; adros 5€ fevodoyav kal wep abrov ovoTnpa évwv Tapa- 
oxevalav, umedkduBavey aopadras Kadéfev tiv BaciAciav. Cf. the proverb 
preserved by Zénobios (v. 88); SixeAds orpatiwrys* maporpimdes Ered LEvors 
éxpavrTo oTpatiwrais, ws émt TOAD of tmd ‘Iepwvr. I suppose this means the 
first Hierén ; but among these late collectors we cannot expect Simedds and 
SixeAcwrns to be distinguished. 

2 The whole of the Dialogue between Hierén and Simdnidés is devoted 
to setting forth the wretchedness of the tyrant from the confessed ex- 
periences of one of the class. The first chapter is largely employed in 
showing how little the tyrant can enjoy love, friendship, or anything else, 
because, as nothing can be denied to him, he cannot be sure that anything 
is given to him willingly. The name of Dailochos in c. 31 must come from 
some contemporary source. Cf. the fragment in Athen. x. 30 (Bergk, i. 
425), with the names of Chimaros and Agathén. 

5 Xen. Hier, vi. 5; é7e dé févois wey padAoyv 7) moAitas muoTeverv, BapBapas 
5é uadAdAov 7° EAAnow. He adds, with a clear reference to the changes of 
population at Syracuse and elsewhere; émOupety 5é Tovs pev edAevdépous 
dovAous Exetv, ToUs 5é SovAous dvayKalecOar Tovety EXevOE pours. 

* Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. 112, He quotes Philistos and Timaios. 

> See above, p. 211. 
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by the niece of Thérén of Akragas!. But as regards his 
general government, there is distinct evidence to show its 
specially suspicious character. The Greek tongue in its 
Doric form was enriched by new words to describe the 
spies of both sexes whom the lord of Syracuse employed 
to make their way into every social gathering of his sub- 
jects, and to bring their report to their master?. This 
we may believe. It is going too far when a late writer 
tells us that Hieron forbade the people of Syracuse to open 
their lips at all, and that they therefore took to the lan- 
guage of gestures®. But there is no doubt that Hierén’s 
relon was a reign of violence; the days of Gelén, with 
his mild rule and frank demeanour, had passed away. It 
was also a reign of heavy exactions. MHierén, like the 
Conqueror of England, had fallen into covetousness, and 
ereediness he loved withal*. And his disputes with the 
worthiest of his own kindred form no small part of the 
history of his time. 

Of the Greek tyrant it is specially to be looked 
for that. his foes should be they of his own household. 
The special object of the jealousy of Hierén was his 
own brother Polyzélos. Entrusted by Gelén with the 
charge of his young son, the third son of Deinomenés had 
further won the love which the people of Syracuse refused 


1 This is perhaps the wife of whom Plutarch tells the story, Apophth. 
‘Iépwvos, 3; AowdopnOels bd Tivos eis THY SvowSiay TOD GTOpaTos, HTLATO THY 
avTov yuvaina pndémore wept ToUTOU ppdcacay’ H Se cimev’ W@unv yap ToLOvTOV 
dravras Tous avdpas O¢ev. This would seem to be the same wife who asks 
a question of Siménidés. 

2 Arist. Pol. v. 9. 3; Kal 70 pr AarOdvey mepacOa boa TvyxXaver TIS 
A€yov 7) TpaTTav TaY apyopmevwy, GAA’ eivat KaTagKOTOUS, OLov TEpt Supa- 
Kovolous al motarywyides KaXovpevae Kal Tovs wraKovaTds, ods éfémeppev 6 
‘Iépwy, Srov Tis ein avvovaia 7} avAAoyos. The names seem coined for the 
occasion, like the names coined to describe doings of Tiberius of another 
kind. 

3 See Appendix XX VII. 

* Diod. xi. 67; qv Kal piddpyupos Kat Biasos, Kal KaOsAov THs aGnAdTHTOS 
kal KaAokayabias TA5EAPOU GAAOTPLWTATOS. 
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to their actual ruler!. The friendship too of Thérén of cmap. vr. 
Akragas passed on the death of Gelén, not to Geldn’s 
successor in the dominion of Syracuse, but to the new 
husband of his own daughter Damareta. A brother who Hierén’s 
was dangerous to the tyranny in so many ways needed oe 
to be got rid of or to be made harmless. In a distant and brother. 
dangerous foreign service he might be got rid of easily 

and quietly. The arts by which the fate of Uriah had 

been compassed among the kinsmen of the Phcenician 

were not unknown in the policy which sought to find out 

what words every man in Syracuse spoke to his fellow. 

The errand on which Polyzélos was sent marks a chief Foreign 
difference between the policy of Hierén and that of Geldn. te 
Except so far as dealings with the lord of Zanklé were ies 
necessarily dealings with the lord of Rhégion, the warfare Gelon. 
and policy of Gelén do not seem to have reached beyond 

his own island. He guarded Syracuse and Sicily; but he 

sought for no dominion beyond their waters. He made 

no conquests, he planted no colonies, beyond their bounds. 

He meddled with the affairs of no prince or people out of 

Sicily except as matter of sheer self-defence. But the 

policy of Hierén was that of later lords of Syracuse, with 

whom one great object was the winning of dominion, or 

at least of influence, in other lands than Sicily, and above 

allin the neighbouring land of Italy. In the affairs of 

that land he had at this moment an honourable oppor- 

tunity for interfermg. The Krotoniats were carrying on - 

a war against that feeble remnant of mighty Sybaris 

which still kept on a precarious life as an independent 

state. Hierén did at least take the side of the weaker Hieron de- 
party, and Polyzélos was bidden to lead an army to the ee 
defence of the Sybarites. He was sent, so men said, in ee 


the hope that he might be slain by the sword of the men 
of Krotén. The story is told in various ways. In one 


1 See Appendix XXIII. 
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cap. vi. version Polyzélos declines or evades the dangerous com- 
mand; in another he wages the war with such success as 
still further to arouse his brother’s jealousy. In a third 
tale the enemies against whom he is sent are not Greeks 
in Italy, but Sikels in their own island}. In all versions 
the brothers become open enemies, and Polyzélos seeks 
shelter at the hands of his father-in-law at Akragas. 

War be- The friendship between the lords of Syracuse and Akragas 


tween 
Hierén and was now broken for a season, and was perhaps never 


Théron. 
B.C. 478- ; ; 
476. Gelén. Hierdn at once declared war against the protector 


again restored so firmly as it had stood in the days of 


arco of his exiled brother. In one version Thérén enters the 
nidés. dominions of Hierén, and marches as far as the river Gelas ; 
but actual warfare is hindered by the mediation of the poet 
Kapys and Siménidés*. And this story seems to have got mixed up 
pee with a tale of the two kinsmen of Thérdn, Kapys and Hip- 
pokratés, who are said to have revolted against him, and to 
have jomed some enemy of his, perhaps Hierén, perhaps the 
Carthaginians °. In another account Hierén is made to 
win back the friendship of Thérdn by a singular deed of 
treachery. The lord of Akragas and Himera, who left 
behind him so honoured a memory at Akragas, could 
ane hardly have won much good will at Himera. That city 
Himera. could have gained nothing by driving out its former 
tyrant Térillos when Thérén entrusted its rule to his son 
Thrasydaios. As usual, the worst features of tyranny 
came out in the second generation. The son of Thérén 
walked not in the ways of his father. His rule at Himera 
was oppressive, and drew on him general hatred. Under 
the yoke of Térillos the men of Himera had called in 
ThérOn as a deliverer; under the yoke of Thérén’s son 


they held it useless to appeal to his father, deeming that 


1 On all these points see Appendix XXIII. 
2 See Appendix XXIII. 
$ See Appendix XXIII, and above, p. 147. 
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from him they would have no fair hearing. Was this a cuar. v1. 
general common-place of human nature, or does it point whe ere 
to a weak side in Thérén’s character, the common weak themselves 
side in the character of princes? Under the usual de- ass 
lusion that any change of masters must be for the better, 
the men of Himera betook themselves to the lord of Syra- 
cuse. They offered to give up their city into his hands, 
and to join him in an attack on the lord of Akragas. 
Hier6n, it would seem, thought that any immediate gain 
that would come to him from the very distant possession 
of Himera was of less moment than the common cause of 
rulers against their subjects. He betrayed his Himeraian He betrays 
suppliants to Thérén. Instead of giving them any help, or oer 
seemingly any answer, he sent a secret message to the lord 
of Akragas to say what was going on. Between the two 
tyrants a peace was easily patched up. Hierén, widowed of 
his Syracusan and his Rhegine wife, took Théron’s niece in 
marriage!, and the present husband of Damareta was 
restored to his honours at Syracuse. But a frightful Vengeance 
vengeance fell on the discontented party in Himera. meas 
Thérén, so mild at Akragas, sent, perhaps went in person, 
to the city where he had won his highest fame, and there 
let slay all who had spoken or acted against him, who were 
many in number ”. 

In another version Thrasydaios and Polyzélos are brought Other ver- 
more closely together. Thrasydaios, from what motive is em 
not explained, stirs up Polyzélos against his brother, and 
promises him help in any enterprise against him. Simé6- 
nidés steps in and, in some way not very clearly described, 
reconciles the contending princes*. In these accounts 
Himera seems to be forgotten; but we have other dark 
notices of disturbances there*, and we have one more 


* See above, p. 236, and Appendix XX VI. 
2 See Appendix XXIII, 3 See Appendix XXIII. 
* The Scholiasts on Pindar, Ol. xii, the one addressed to Ergotelés of 
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cuar. vi. distinct statement as to its affairs. The year after the 
Théron’s 
settlement Ah 
of Himera. ber of the citizens of Himera, Thérdn found it expedient 
to send fresh colonists thither. Himera had been from 
the beginning a city of mixed race, a Dorian element 
having been mingled with the Chalkidian majority!. The 
lord of Doric Akragas, in inviting settlers from all parts, 
sought specially to strengthen this Doric element in 
Himera*. It may be that now Ergotelés of Kndéssos in 


Crete, Ergotelés sung of by Pindar, when driven from his 


massacre, which seems to have seriously lessened the num- 


native city by some civil broil, received the citizenship of 
Himera. But the victory which Pindar sang belongs to 
a later time when Emmenids no longer ruled in Himera. 


ee 2 The version of this story which makes the quarrel 
Italy. between Hierén and Polyzélos arise out of warfare in Italy 
falls in with the other notices which set Hierén before us 
as playing an active part in Italian affairs. As sometimes 
happens with men of mixed character, he plays a far more 
honourable part at a distance than he does nearer home. 
He steps in both to save Greek Italy —and Sicily too—from 
barbarian invasion, and also to save particular Greek cities 
from oppression at the hands of their Greek neighbours. 
We have seen him step in to save the remnant of Sybaris 
Designs of from overthrow at the hands of Krotén. He steps in also 
eas to save the Italian Lokroi from overthrow at the hands 
Lokroi. of the prince who reigned both in Sicily and in Italy. 
About the same time as the affair of Himera, Anaxilas of 


Zanklé and Rhégion and his son Kleophrén threatened the 


Knossos and Himera, of whom we shall have to speak again, refer vaguely 
to disturbances in the latter city. See Appendix XXIII. 

1 See vol. i. p. 412. 

2 Diod. xi. 49 (it is a comfort to get back to him after the Scholiasts) ; 
Ofpwv, perd tiv ‘Ipepatov ogaryiy, dpav thy wéAW oiknTépwv deopevny, 
ouvidnicer eis radrny ros Te Awpreis nat Tay ddAAwy Tods Bovdopevous émo- 


ALToYpagnoev. 
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independence, perhaps designed the utter overthrow, of Lo- cuap. v1. 
kroi. Anaxilas, as we have seen, had, since the battle of 
Himera, acknowledged some kind of superiority on the 
part of the lord of Syracuse+. An embassy from the 
overlord was enough. Chromios, the comrade and brother- Mission of 


: : 5 state . Chromios : 
in-law of Geldn and Hlier6n, was sent to announce his gejverance 


of Lokroi. 


mighty kinsman’s will, Anaxilas ceased from troubling 
B.C. 477- 


Lokroi, and to this interference Hierdn owed one of the 
most genuine pieces of praise ever bestowed on him by 
his poets?. This enterprise and humiliation were the 
last recorded events of the life of Anaxilas. He died the Death of 
next year. His son Kleophrén, or Leophrén, who seems wie 
to have acted as his representative in Zanklé, must have 
died before him*®. He left his power to two other His sons 
sons of tender age under a guardian named Mikythos \4.. on 
son of Choiros, a faithful steward, of whom we shall Mikythos. 
hear again, and who discharged his trust better than 
Gelon had discharged his trust towards the sons of Hip- 


pokratés 4. 


The wholesale transportation of the habitants from Transport- 


one city to another has, under the rule of the tyrants, aa oe ; 
become as familiar among the Greeks of Sicily as it had 2%“: 


always been among the despots of the Hast. We have 
seen what Gelén did in this way in his own birth-place 


1 See above, p. 34. 

2 The verses of Pindar, Pyth. ii. 34, have been quoted already (see 
above, p. 231). The story is told by several scholiasts. Anaxilas is at 
war with Lokroi, and Chromios is sent with the message. In another 
version (Pyth. i. 98) the designs of Anaxilas seem to go further; Ad«pous 
nOEAnoEV apdnv admorAéca. (See Appendix X.) 

* See Appendix IX, X. 

* Clinton fixes the death of Anaxilas to B.c. 476. Mikythos is men- 
tioned by Herodotus, vii. 170; 6 5¢ MixvOos, oixérns éov ’Avatihéw, Emitpotos 
‘Pyyiov katadéAeetT0. Dioddros (xi. 48) is fuller; tiv Tuparvvida d:ed€faTo 
MixvOos motevdels, WoTE GmoboUraL TOs TEKVOLS TOD TEAEVTHTAYTOS, OVOL VEOS 


THY HALKiav, Cf. Justin, iv. 2.2, See Appendix X XIX. 
VOL. U1. R 
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and elsewhere, and we have seen what Thérén did at 
Himera after a deed of blood such as is nowhere laid to 
the charge of Gelén. Forced migrations of this kind, 
helped on by other migrations which were not forced, had 
caused not a few to exchange the citizenship of their native 
city for that of some other to which they belonged only 
by adoption. We have heard Ergotelés of Knéssos de- 
scribed to assembled Hellas as Ergotelés of Himera, and 
two men more famous than Ergotelés were presently to be 
described in the like sort by the names of cities which 
were not theirs by birth. Hierdn himself, by birth of 
Gela, received the poet’s tribute both as Hieron of Syracuse 
and as Hieron of Atnat. Chromios too, so nearly allied to 
him in every way, once, like him, of Gela, then of Syracuse, 
was also proclaimed in the games of Nemea by the same 
local description 7. The right of either so to describe him- 
self, the right of tna to rank among the cities of Hellas, 
had been won in a strange fashion. The cloud-capped 
mountain whose abiding snow struck men from Old Greece 
as a thing of wonder was busy in Hierdn’s day sending 
forth its rivers of fire to lay waste the fields of fruitful 
Sicily 3. So sang both Pindar and A’schylus, and Pindar’s 
trade laid on him the task of recording, not only the 
physical revolutions of the mountain, but the political 

' On the dates, see Appendix XX VII. 

* See Appendix X. 

° See the description of Aitna in Pindar, Pyth. i. 33, beginning 

vov ye pay 
Tai 0 imép Kvpas adrrepees 0x Oat 
Serta 8 avtTov mele orépva AaxvdevTa, 


and mark the skill with which Kymé is brought in here to lead up to the 
mention of Hierén’s victory at Kymé further on. Compare the kindred 
passage in Aischylus, Prom. 363, of which see below, p. 279. The re- 
ference in both passages is clearly to the great eruption of 475. It is 
clearly fixed to that date by Thucydides, iii. 116, It was fifty years before 
B.C. 425. The Parian Chronicle (Miiller, i. 550, Flack, 24, 25) places it in 
the same year as the battle of Plataia (479); 70 ntp éppin K[dov, ev SuxJeAig 
mept THY Aityvaayv or Airyny, or whatever is the right filling up. 


ERUPTION OF ATNA, 


revolutions of the city to which it was so dangerous a 
neighbour. In the days of the Pious Brethren it was the 
lands of Katané on which the fire-flood spread itself ; they 
were now the lands of Katané no longer. 

It fell in short to the lot of the laureate of tyrants 
to tell, as gently as a laureate could, the deeds of the man 
who took to himself the name of a founder on the strength 
of wiping out the name of a Hellenic city and driving 
forth its people from their homes. Naxos, eldest of 
Sikeliot cities, formed part of the dominion which had 
been won by Hippokratés, and which had passed from 
him to Gelén and to Hierdn!, Of Katané we have 
heard nothing during all these changes; but it is now 
spoken of in a way which implies that it too was among 
the possessions of the lord of Syracuse. The year before 
the eruption, Hierdn had, in the full wantonness of des- 
potism, caused all the inhabitants of Naxos and Katané 
to transport themselves to Leontinoi?. The empty 
Katané he peopled afresh with five thousand settlers 
from Peloponnésos and five thousand more from Syracuse, 
making thus a city of a myriad citizens. Among them 
he parted out both the former land of Katané and much 
other land in the neighbourhood, the rich plain between 
the two cities, once called after Leontinoi and afterwards 
after Katané?, The sending forth of colonists from 
Syracuse is to be noted. Widely as the city had spread 
beyond its old bounds, the increase in the number of 
the citizens would seem to have been in still greater pro- 
portion. By a kind of fiction—a legal fiction we can 
hardly call it—Katané, peopled by new citizens, was held 


1 See above, p. 106. 

2 Diod. xi. 49; Tovs Nagiovs nat robs Katavaious é« Tov TaTpiiwy avacta- 
Oevras petwnicev eis Tovs AeovTivous, Kal peTa TaV eyxXwpiwy mpocérage 
KaTOLKElY THY TOALY. 

> Ib.; tv xwpay od povov tiv Karavaiav, dAAd kal moAATVv THS Gpdpou 
mpooels KaTeKAnpovxnoe, puplous mANpwaas oiKnTopas, 
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to have become a new city, and to be entitled to a new 
name. That new name it took from the great mountain, 
and for a while Katané was officially named Mina. It 
was specially placed under the protection of Aitnzan Zeus, 
and an Aitnzan feast was held in his honour!. Of the 
city thus founded Hier6én was held to be the founder. And 
both himself and his friend Chromios, once men of Gela, 
then men of Syracuse, took to themselves yet a new 
description, and were enrolled on the list of citizens of 
fiitna. , 

Two motives are said to have led Hierén to this act. 
One was a plain motive of policy. Aitna was to be a bul- 
wark of his dominion over Syracuse, a city of refuge in 
case his dominion over Syracuse should ever be overthrown. 
Hieron knew well enough how lable to overthrow such a 
power as his always was; nothing would strengthen it 
better than to have a stronghold at hand peopled by men 
who were bound to him by other ties than those of simple 
fear. How wisely he reckoned in this point of view we 
shall presently see when the evil day did come, not indeed 
on himself, but on his house and his dominion. With this 
politic aim was joined a more sentimental feeling. He 
longed for the honours which had fallen to the lot of his 
brother in life and death. Founder of a myriad-peopled 
city, he hoped that he might one day receive the same 
heroic worship which was paid to Gelén at Syracuse ?. 
But the two cases were wholly different. Whatever we 
call Gelén at Megara or Euboia or his native Gela, at 
Syracuse he really was a founder. To the new city on the 
mainland and to its citizens he was well nigh as true a 


1 Schol. Ol. vi. 162; év 7H Aityy Ads Airvaiov dyaApa tSputa Kal Eoprh 
Aitrvaia kad<ira, Could this have gone on at Inéssa or anywhere in the 
scholiast’s time ? 

2 Diodéros (xi. 49) couples the two motives; Tovro & émpage oreviwv aya 
bev €xew BonOeay éroipny akvddoyov mpos Tas émovoas xpelas, dua 5é Kal éx 
THS yevopevns pupiayOpov ToAEwWS Tias EXELY Hpwikas. 
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founder as Archias was to the elder city in the island. If cuap. vi. 
he had not called Achradina into being, he had welded 
Achradina and Ortygia into one whole, and had given the 
enlarged Syracuse the fresh life of a new city. And he 
had founded the new without disturbing the old, save by 
bringing back again those who had been already driven 
from their homes. He had made Syracuse the head of 
Hellenic Sicily, mightier than any city of the older lands 
of Hellas. To his new Atna Hierén had given nothing 
but a new name and new inhabitants, planted and enriched 
at the cost of the old citizens and their neighbours. 

Yet it is plain that this so-called foundation of Aitna 
was looked on by Hierdn as the most glorious exploit 
of his lifet. His ears were before all things tickled 
when his poets called him the renowned founder of an 
illustrious city, a city which bore the name of the fiery 
mountain which Zeus had chosen as his Sicilian throne. 
Of that city he was founder and citizen, but he was not to 
be king or tyrant in his own person. Joreseeing perhaps Deino- 
a firmer rule for his house in his new foundation than in Pee 
Gela or in Syracuse, he ordained Aitna, as we learn from the 
strains of his poet, to be the kingdom of his son Deino- 
menés*. ‘The royal title is given to him in so marked a 
way that one is tempted to believe that there was some 
formal proclamation of kingship in A‘tna. And such pro- 
clamation is at least more likely in the new-founded city 
than in the elder commonwealth of Syracuse. In Aitna Guardian- 
the young Deinomenés was to reign, under the guardian- Pam 
ship of his uncle Chromios, as his Mayor of the Palace °. 
But in the eyes of the poet at least, the King of tna 
was to be a constitutional king. Pindar sang of the god- 
built freedom of the new city, where kings and citizens were 
to dwell in unity by the banks of Amenanos, where a king 


* See Appendix X XVII. ? See Appendix XX VII. 
* See Appendix X and XXVII. 
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of the Hylleid tribe was to reign according to the laws 
of Hyllos, ike his Hérakleid fellows in more ancient 
Sparta’. But it would seem that even the flatterer, in 
looking forward to the glories of the son, could not wholly 
shut his eyes to the real deeds of the father. Father 
and son alike needed covert warnings and exhortations 
to rule justly, to keep their hands from base gain, and 
to make Croesus the model of their rule rather than 
Phalaris?.. Hierdn himself, having set his son on his 
new throne, falls back on the Syracusan name. But the 
new creation is not forgotten. It is still the Aitnean 
host who welcomes the minstrel to his home by the fount 
of Arethousa °, 

Our notices of Hierén in his character of founder of 
Aitna come chiefly from the odes in which Pindar sings 
the praises whether of Hierdn of tna or of Hieron 
of Syracuse. To the order of those odes, to the victories 
of Hierén at Olympia, Pythé, and elsewhere we shall come 
presently. But im connexion with the Olympic fame of 
Hierdn there is a strange story which so oddly forestalls an 
incident in the life of a later lord of Syracuse that one is 
tempted to doubt whether the tale has not wandered out of 
its place, according to the general law that any story of any 
Syracusan tyrant may be freely told of any other. Yet we are 
told on fairly decent authority that at one Olympic festival, 
seemingly the first after the flight of Xerxés and the death of 
Hamilkar, the tyrant Hierdn sent horses to contend in the 
games, and caused a costly tent to be set up for those who 
had come on his errand. But Themistoklés made a speech to 
the assembled Greeks, bidding them tear down the tent of 


1 See Appendix X XVII. 

2 See Appendix VII and XX VII, and above, p. 72. 

$ Pind. Pyth. iii. 120 ; 
Kat Kev év vavoly podov “loviay Tépvav Oadaccav 
’"ApéOovoay én Kpavav map Aitvaioy gévor, 
ds Supaxdacaor véwer Bactdrevs. 
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the tyrant and hinder his horses from taking their chance cuar. v1. 


in the race?. Here no special motive is assigned ; it seems 
to be taken for granted that to be a tyrant is of itself a 
crime to be punished by bemg shut out from Hellenic 
fellowship. A later version makes Themistoklés, amid 
general applause, give as a reason for the course which 
he counselled that Hierén, who had stood aloof from the 
great struggle of Hellas, was unworthy to take a part in 
the common Hellenic festival ?. It is hardly possible that 
this particular charge could have been brought against 
a man who had played his part against the Pheenician at 
Himera, while the fame of that great day was still fresh. 
But we have seen from various accounts of the embassy 
to Gelén that this is exactly the kind of reason which 
was likely to attach itself to the story a generation or two 


later 3, The suggestion of a modern writer is far more Motives 


likely, that, if anything of the kind happened at all, the 
wrath of Themistoklés and the assembled Greeks was stirred 
up by men from Naxos and Katané, fresh from their 
forced migration, who could tell assembled Hellas, above 
all its Ionian portion, how two Hellenic and Ionian cities, 
one of them the eldest child of Hellas on Sicilian ground, 
had fared at the hands of the man who sought after 
Hellenic honours in so boastful a guise*. But the tale is 
so like a tale of Dionysios told on better witness that 
it is only with fear and trembling that we can admit 


1 Plut. Themist. 25; Oedppacros év rots Tept Baotdeias ioropet Tov 
OcpioToKAéa mépayTos cis "OAvpTiay ‘Iépwvos immous aywviaTds Kal sKnvAY 
TWQ KATETKEVATPEVNV TOAUTEAGS OTHOAVTOS, EiTElY ev TOs “EXANOL AdYoY, ws 
Xp} THY oKnVIV Siapndoa Tov TUpdvvov Kal KwAUOaL TOs immoUs aywvicadOaL. 
This is dangerously like the story of Lysias and Dionysios, Diod. xiv. Iog. 
See more below, p. 270. 

2 This comes from Atlian, Var. Hist. ix. 5; OepoToKAns ‘Iépwva hrovra 
eis "OAvpmiav ’Oduptiov ayonévay inmous dyovta eipge THs aywvias, eim@y TOY 
pa peTadaBovta Tov peyioTrov TY KIVSUYwWY TaY TaYnYyUpéwy peTarap Pave 
pn Seiv? Kal Ernvedn 6 OcwuotroKAhs. This late compiler fancies Hieron to 
have come in person, which is most unlikely. 

* See above, p. 243. * Lloyd, pp. 127-131. 
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the tradition of Hier6n’s dishonour at Olympia to even a 
doubtful place in our history. 


But the most honourable field of Huierdn’s personal 
action, as distinguished from the one great day on which 
he was his brother’s comrade, is again to be found in Italy. 
We have twice seen him stretching forth a hand to help 
Greek cities there against Greek enemies; he now stands 
forth as the champion of Hellas against barbarians no less 


Advance of distinctly than Gelon had stood forth at Himera. We 


the native 
races. 


Growth of 
yme. 


Haven of 
Dikai- 
archia. 
B.C, 528. 


have come to the first mention which at all concerns our 
Sicilian story of that form of barbarian advance which in 
the end overcame the Greeks of Italy, and which has to be, 
partly compared, partly contrasted, with the forms of bar- 
barian advance against which Sicily and Old Greece had 
to strive. The pressure of the native races of Italy on the 
Greek settlements in that peninsula, the pressure which led 
to the mournful holy day of barbarized Poseiddnia 1, had 
now begun. It has not yet taken the shape which it took 
a little later; and, according to some theories, we ought not 
to speak of the native races of Italy as the invaders of the 
Greater Hellas during the struggle of which we have just 
now to speak. For the enemies of Greece against whom 
Hieron stepped in to defend his Italian allies were the 
sea-faring Htruscans. Kymé, oldest and most advanced 
outpost of Hellas on Italian soil, though now beginning 
to draw towards the term of its Hellenic being, was as yet 
advancing in wealth and power. The lonely hill-city had 
now won for itself a haven on the gulf, sheltered by the 
Misenian headland and the islands anchored by its side, 
as yet Greek Dikaiarchia, to be more famous in after-times 
as Latin Puteoli?. It was the head of a group of Greek 
' See above, p. 164. 


2 Strabo, v. 4. 6, calls Dikaiarchia éwiveoy Kupaiwy tn’ dppvos idpupévor, 
and it seems to be referred to by Dionysios (vii. 3) when he speaks of 
Kymé as Atévwv kpatovoa tav mept Mionvoy émxaporarov. But see Bun- 
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cities on the Campanian gulf, a centre of Greek influence cuap. v1. 
in that region, which marked it out for the jealousy of its 
more powerful barbarian neighbours. 

This brings us toa series of memorable events in the early 
history of Italy. In the first, of which we have to speak, 
more strictly Italian nations are said to have taken part, 
but it was essentially an enterprise of Etruscan Campania 
against dangerous Greek neighbours. The attack, a land B.c. 524. 
attack of an Etruscan power dominant from the Campanian 
gulf to the borders of Gaul, was beaten back!, and the next 
Etruscan warfare in which Kymé played a part was one in 
which Greeks and Latins significantly fought as comrades. 
Call it as we will, by its old name of the war with Porsena Battle 
or by the more scientific description of the revolt of Latium cies 
against Etrusean rule, there seems no reason to doubt the 
truth of that fight of Aricia in which the victory of Kymé 
and her Latin allies broke the Etruscan power asunder, 
made room for the growth of the Latin city by the Tiber, 


and gave the Greeks of Italy a breathing-space*. Less Tyranny of 
Aristodé- 
mos at 
that Aristodémos won as leader of the Kymaian force en- ne 
abled him to rise to the dominion of his native city. He ~*~ 


happy in its results within the walls of Kymé, the fame 


overthrew what seems to have been an oppressive, while a 
vigorous, oligarchy; and he set up in its stead a tyranny 
which, unless he be greatly slandered, outdid in crime 
and bloodshed anything that Sicily ever saw, at all events 
between Phalaris and Agathoklés*. At the court of Aris- 
todémos the banished Tarquin was said to have found a 


bury (Dict. Geog., Puteoli) on the possible Samian element. ‘‘ Samii 
Dicearchiam condiderunt, quam nunc Puteolos vocant,” says Eusebius 
under B.C. 529 or 521. So Steph. Byz. in NorioAo kricpa Sapiov. See 
Beloch, Campanien, p. 89. 

* The account, largely legendary, is given by Dionysios, vii. 3, 4. 

2 Tb. 5. Of. Liv. ii. 14. Anything beyond the merest outline of these 
matters I must leave to the special historians of Rome. 

* See the whole story of his rise to power and his use of it in Dionysios, 
vii. 6-9. 
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ouap. vi. shelter, when Lars Porsena of Clusium and the Tusculan 
Mamiulius had alike failed to bring him home !. 


Navalat- The tyranny of Aristodémos was overpast, and now, in 
tack of the ar , ‘ ; 
Etruscans the days of Hierén, free Kymé was again threatened with 


on Kymé. 


oe a) ae Etruscan attack*. This time, since the day of Aricia, 


the enemy could no longer march unopposed along the 
whole southern coast of Italy. The invaders had now to 
come by sea; and it has been most commonly thought 
that the fleets of Etruria and Carthage joined their whole 


No concert might for the destruction of the Hellenic city*. But the 
between 
Carthage 


and, minstrelry, from which we get our whole knowledge of the 
Etruria. =) 


few words of prose narrative, the few words of exulting 


event do not necessarily imply this alliance, otherwise likely 
enough in itself, of the two enemies of Hellas in the West. 
The Pheenician, even after the day of Himera, is still dan- 
gerous; the Etruscan is dangerous also; but we cannot 
infer for certain that they acted in concert *. But there is 
no doubt that Kymé, hard pressed by the Etruscan enemy, 
prayed for help from the lord of Syracuse, whose inter- 
ference on behalf of Lokroi and the remnant of the Syba- 
rites may have gamed him the reputation of the general 
Hieron defender of oppressed Italiot cities. If Hierdn stepped in 


sends 

help to 
Kymé. step in to rescue Greeks from barbarians. The cry was 
Defeat of 
the Etrus- 


Saar ships of Kymé, and the invading armada was overthrown 


to rescue Greeks from Greeks, how much more should he 


not unheeded ; the ships of Syracuse sailed to join the 


Dion: vil.2. 125) loiv-eil920034% 

2 For its overthrow see Dion. Hal. vii. g-11. One is sorry to hear of 
the un-Hellenic use of torture. 

3 See Busolt, ii. 275 ; Grote, iv. 306. 

* It is certain that the short account in Dioddros (xi. 52) has no mention 
of Carthaginians, neither has the votive helmet of Hierén. The notion of 
an union of Carthaginians and Etruscans seems to come from the words 
of Pindar, Pyth. i. 136 et seqq., as understood by his Scholiast, i. 137. 
But the poet himself most likely only meant to couple the overthrow of 
the Phoenicians at Himera and that of the Etruscans at Kymé as deliver- 
ances of Hellas from the barbarian. See above, p. 234. 
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with utter overthrow!. Not a detail of an event in Hie- cuar. vr. 
ron’s life second only to his presence at Himera has come 

down to us. But our own land contains a memorial of it, 

which would find a more fitting home at Syracuse, at 
Olympia, or on whatever spot of Campanian ground may 

best claim to be the heir of Kymée. Among the treasures Hierén’s 
of the British Museum a strange chance has placed the pee 
helmet once dedicated at Olympia, which told, in archaic 
speech and letters, how Hierén son of Deinomenés and 
the Syracusans offered the gift to Zeus as spoil won from 
the Tyrrhenians before Kymé ?. 

It marks the wide-reaching character of Hierdn’s policy 
that he was not satisfied with the deliverance of Kymé and 
with the heavy blow which he had dealt to the Etruscan 
power. He further designed to plant an outpost, most 
likely of Syracusan dominion, certainly of Syracusan in- 


fluence, in the region where he had been warring. The His colony 
at Pithé- 
kousa or 


kousa, Ainaria, and Ischia, seems to guard or to threaten Ischia. 


island which has at various times been known as Pithé- 


the gulf of Kymé like a vessel anchored at its mouth. 
Hierén marked the island as a site for a colony. He was 
not the first to plant a Greek settlement on the spot. 
Pithékousa had been already occupied by an Eretrian 
colony, which flourished for a while through the fruitful- 
ness of the soil and the gold mines which the island con- 


1 The account in Diodéros, xi. 51, is short but emphatic; of Tay veay 
TOUTWV HYEMOVES errEeLdy) KaTETAEVOaY Eis THY KUpnv, Kal peTa TOV eyywpiwy 
pev évavpdaxnoav mpos Tovs Tuppnvors, ToAAGS Se vats ad’T&v SiapOeipaytes Kai 
peyadn vavpaxia vikhnoavtes, Tovs wey Tuppnvovs éraneivwoay, Tovs 5é Ku- 
patous 7AEvdepwaay Tov PoBwv Kal anénAevoay emt Svpaxovaas. He does not 
speak of the colony of Pithékousa. 

2 The legend is HIARONOAEINOMENEOSKAITOIS VRAKOSIOITOI- 
AITVRANATIOKVMAS. To one to whom Greek comes most commonly in 
the form of modern printed books there is something really startling in the 
look of such an inscription as this, to say nothing of the actual shapes of 
the letters. One would like to see an autograph of Pindar. The document 
is useful in another way, as the only instance of the style of a tyrant of 
those days. Cf. the inscription of Alexander in Arrian, ii. 16. 
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tained. But the frequent earthquakes and the other phe- 
nomena of the voleanic regions, the outbursts alike of fire 
and of water, drove them away. Hierdn now sent colonists 
to the spot thus left empty. We are led to think of the 
probable position of such a settlement under a tyranny. 
Mierdn’s colony was not likely to enjoy any higher measure 
of freedom than the metropolis from which the settlers 
went forth. It would doubtless take the form of a Hellenic 
city, but it would be a city which served the lord of Syra- 
cuse as an outpost of his dominion. His colony or gar- 
rison oecupied the island, and built, if not a town, at least 
a fortress. But the same wonders of nature which drove 
away the Eretrians drove away the Hieronian settlers also. 
The colony was abandoned before it was well set up. 
Pithékousa was not fated to be a possession or a daughter 
of Syracuse; but it was fated to become a Greek city. 
The Greeks of the Campanian Neapolis, to whom the 
blazing fires and the boiling waters were less strange and 
frightful, occupied the island and kept it '. 

Though Hierén’s victory by Kymé did not lead—and 
the men of Kymé would hardly regret that it did not lead 
—to a lasting Syracusan settlement in that region, there is 
no doubt as to the greatness of the victory and its results. 
It is held to mark an epoch in Italian history, as leading 
to another stage of decline in the Etruscan power *. There 
ean be little doubt that it did much to extend Greek in- 
fluence in Campania, and that Hellenic life was fast taking 
root even in non-Hellenie cities when the blow came which 
checked Hellenic advance in those regions for ever ®. The 
general pressure of the Opican nations on the Italiots has 

1 The story is told by Strabo, v. 4. 9. The Eretrians are driven out 
imo cevcpav Kai dvapvonpatwy mupos Kal Gadatrns Kal Oeppwy vdaTrov. In 
the like case the Hieronian settlers éf€Avmoy 70 natacKevacdéev bp EavTav 
teixos. He largely quotes Timaios for the phenomena of the island. See 


also Beloch, Campanien, p. 204. 
2 See Holm, i. 215. 3 Busolt, ii. 278. 
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as yet hardly begun ; but the victory of Hellas over the cxap. v1. 
Etruscans was followed in the very next year by a grievous 
defeat of the men of two Hellenic cities at the hands of 
Italian neighbours. And the victors in this case were a 
people of whom we more commonly hear either as peace- 
fully yielding to Greek influences or as giving way to 
Greek warlike attack, than as overthrowing the forces of 
two allied Greek commonwealths in battle. Taras was Taras and 
said to have been planted as a woe to the Iapygians!, and ee 
a woe to the Iapygians the Greek commonwealth had con- 
stantly shown itself. Its territory had been steadily ad- 
vancing at their expense, and Tarantine victory had some- 
times at least been marked by every refinement of cruel 
mockery”. But one class at least of Iapygian mercenaries 
were thought worthy of beng sought for service in Greek 
warfare*; and at the present moment, as sometimes at 
later times, the inhabitants of the heel of the boot could 
show themselves dangerous enemies to the Greek intruders. 
Yet when we hear of warfare arising out of a dispute about 
boundaries 4, we seem to be dealing: with a people who have 
made some advances towards equality with those intruders. 
We hear of such disputes between Greek Selinous and 
Elymian Segesta. We do not hear of them between 
Syracuse and her Sikel neighbours. Plunderings on both 
sides followed, and then open war; and the Iapygian 


1 So the oracle in Strabo, vi. 3. 4; 

Sarvpioyv To SH@Kxa, Tapavra te tiova Sjpov, 
oikjoa Kal mhya “lanvyeoo yevecOa. 

? See the account of the taking of Carbina and its punishment copied 
from Klearchos in Athenaios, xii. 23. Tarantine offerings for Iapygian 
victories appear in Pausanias, x. Io. 6, xiii. 9, with a story of an Iapygian 
king. 

° Thue. vii. 33, where Iapygians and Messapians are distinguished. 

* Diod. xi. 52; mept 6ucpov xwpas audicBntovvTwy mpdos aAAHAous. He 
goes on to describe the plundering and the guerrilla warfare which went 
before the great expedition. The words of Herodotus (vii. 170), tds 57 
Tapaytiva .. . efaviordvres mpooénraoay peyadws, are not very clear. 
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cuap. vi. forces were so threatening that Taras craved help from 


Defeat of 


Taras and 


Mikythos of Rhégion!. Help was granted, and the 


Rhégionby Japygian host was met by the combined forces of Taras 


the Iapy- 


gians. 
BiG. Aya: 


Mikythos 
founds 
Pyxous. 


and Rhégion. The men of Rhégion, we are told, were 
forced into the service by Mikythos against their will ?. 
The barbarians won the day; in no fight that Herodotus 
knew of had the slaughter of Greeks been so frightful. 
Three thousand men of Rhégion, seemingly the whole 
foree sent, fell in the battle ; of the men of Taras more 
were slaughtered than any man could number ?. It is at 
least harder to believe that the victorious Iapygians chased 
the flying Rhegines through the whole length of what 
then was Italy, and made their way into the city along 
with the trembling crowd*. There is no sign of any 
foreign occupation of Rhégion, of any change in the go- 
vernment of Rhégion, where Mikythos still remains in 
power. 

The example of Hierén in his attempted settlement at 
Pithékousa did not go without followers. Mikythos also 
was stirred up to win for his city and for himself—or for 
the youths in whose name he ruled—the fame which ever 
followed on the foundation of a new Hellenic city. On 
the west coast of Italy, about due north of Rhégion, at the 
point where the narrow peninsula of which Rhégion guards 
the further end begins to widen and turn to the west, 
Mikythos founded his colony of Pyxous, known im after 


1 Diod. xi. 52; Tovs TE moAiTiKOvs oTpaTiwras 7HOpocav Kal ‘“Pnyivwv 
ouppdxyav dvTwy ToAAOds mpooeAaBorTo. 

2 Herod. vii. 170; of b1d MixvOov Tov Xoipou dvaykalopeva TaV aoTa&v Kal 
dmKopevot Timwpol TapayTivo.or. 

3 Ib. 3; pdvos “EAAnikcs péyioTtos otTos 57 eyeveTo TavTwY TOV Hpets iSper, 
avTav Te Tapaytivey Kal ‘Pyyivwy, ot... . dméPavov Tpioxirto OvTEs, aVTMY 
5é Tapaytivwy ovK énénv aptOpds. 

* Diod. xi. 52; of Tovs “Pyyivous Siwkovtes ent TooovTov épidoTipnOnoav 
wore cuvetomecety Tois pevyovow eis TO ‘PHhyov, Kal THs TOAEWS KUpLEvTAL. 
Has the wild story in Justin, iv. 2. 3, anything to do with this? It seems 
modelled on much later events. See Grote, vii. 176. 
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days as the Roman Buxentum. The evidence of coins cnar. v1. 
shows that the new settlers were not the first Greeks who 
had occupied the site’; but they most likely found the 
site empty, as they are not spoken of as supplanting any 
other possessors. The plantation of Mikythos was a little 
more successful than the plantation of Hierédn, but it was 
not long-lived. Before long the mass of the settlers 
forsook the place, leaving only a feeble remnant of whom 
history has nothing to tell us?. At Taras on the other 
hand the effects of the defeat were politically important. 
The slaughter of the aristocratic party was so great that, 
after this battle, democracy, but seemingly of a moderate 
kind, got the upper hand in the city °. 


It is remarkable that Hierén, who on other occasions Relations 


between 
Hieron and 


no help to Taras against her barbarian enemies, and does Rhégion. 


appears as the champion of endangered Italiot cities, gave 


not seem even to have been asked for help. The explana- 
tion of this fact is perhaps to be found in the relations 
between the tyrannies of Syracuse and Rhégion. We have 
seen that, at one of the times that Hierdn showed himself 
as a deliverer in Italy, it was to save Lokroi from Rhegine 
ageression. Whatever may have been the debt of grati- 
tude which Anaxilas owed to Gelén*, whatever may have 


1 On the earlier coins, see Bunbury, Dict. Geog., art. Buxentum ; Head, 
Hist. Num. 69. They give us an archaic form of the name, NYZOES. 

2 The foundation of the colony is recorded by Diodoros, xi. 59, with- 
out any details. Strabo (vi. I. 1), who describes Mikythos as 6 
Meconvns adpxov Ths ev Suxedia, adds madw 8 dmhpav of ibpvdevres mAry 
dALyor. 

> Arist. Pol. v. 2. 83 év Tapavte nrrnQévtay Kat adrodopévwy ToAAaV 
yWoupipwv tnd Tov lanvywv puxpoyv voTepoy THY Myndixav SnpoKparia éyéveto 
€x TmoAiTelas. TloArteia, one is to suppose, is to be taken in Aristotle's own 
special and misleading sense, as meaning what other Greek writers call 
dypyoxpatia, while he applies the name Snyoxparia to something else. But 
in vi. 3. 5 he gives a picture of the Tarantine constitution at some time, 
seemingly his own, in which moderate aristocracy and moderate democracy 
seem to be beautifully blended. But see Grote, v. 320. 

* See above, p. 211. 
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cuap. v1. been the outward effect of Hierdn’s marriage with a 
daughter of Anaxilas, there could have been little friendly 
feeling between the two dynasties. Gelén may have for- 
gotten the conduct of Anaxilas in the war of Himera; 
but to Hierén, seeking after Italian power and influence, 
the power of Rhégion must have seemed distinctly to 
stand in his way. An Italot ruler holding a Sikeliot 
town was something not to be encouraged. Any jealousy 
that Hieron felt towards Anaxilas would assuredly pass on 
to Mikythos. And, after Hierén’s third marriage, any 
influence of the domestic connexion would pass away. 
Or rather, it might, when convenient, be remembered. 
Under the rule of Mikythos, jealousy of Rhégion on the 
part of the lord of Syracuse could be veiled under care 
for the interests of his young brothers-in-law the sons of 
Anaxilas. 


§ 4. The Relation of Hieron to Literature and 
Philosophy. 


Hierénand The Italian policy of Hierédn and the way in which it 
Thér6n in 
relation to 
the games. oeneral relations in which he and others in Sicily stood to 

the festivals of Old Greece, brmg us straight to one 


memorable side of his reign and age. At the victories of 


was commemorated, the votive helmet at Olympia, and the 


Hierdn and Thérdn in the games, at the minstrelsy by 
which those victories were recorded, it has been impossible 
to keep ourselves from glancing from time to time; for, 
with our very slender narrative materials for the history of 
the time, the poetical allusions of Pindar come to rank 
Hierdn’s among our chief authorities. But this whole side of 
rie *° Hierdn’s character, his relation to the growing art, litera- 
sae ge, ture, and philosophy of his time, call for a fuller apa more 
direct examination, as opening a new side of Sikeliot, and 
even of Hellenic, life. The two great tyrannies of Sicily 
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were now in the fulness of their power and glory, though cmap. vi. 
the end of one of them was fast drawing near. The 
masters of both took a special pride in encouraging the 
growing literature and art of the age; they rejoiced in the 

glory which they won from the songs of poets and from 

the general spread of their reputation for splendour and 
bounty. They were not the first tyrants who had won for Like re- 


ae i ‘ ‘ : lation of 
themselves credit in this way. Periandros of Corinth was earlier 


not only the friend of minstrels and philosophers, but passed "*"* 

himself for a poet, and, notwithstanding his oppressions, 

for a philosopher also. Polykratés at Samos, Peisistratos 

and his sons at Athens, won honour of the same kind. 

Gel6n, as we have seen, is painted to us as having no tastes 

of an intellectual kind, as even lacking the ordinary 

accomplishments of an educated Greek?. A strange tale, aa of 
ier6n’s 


told by a late writer, speaks of Hierdn as being in bis giccness, 


early days no better in these matters than his brother. 
His tastes were changed in some mysterious way as the 
result of a dangerous sickness, which turned one of the 
most unlettered of mankind into a character exactly 
opposite?. As the patron of poets, Hierdn came at a 
lucky time. As has been already pointed out, he belongs 
essentially to the same class as so many Italian rulers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of our era, in 
whom the patronage of art and letters has been held to 
be full atonement for trampling on every political and 
moral law. But Hierdn had one great advantage over the 
Borgias and the Medici with whom he has so much in 
common. They had to deal only with the artificial works The poets 


oan f Hierén’ 
of a Renaissance; the art and letters which Hierédn fostered ane aa = 


1 See above, p. 220. 

2 Aflian, V. H. iv. 15; ‘lépwva pact tov Sitedias TUpayvov Ta TpwTa 
idiwrnv eivor nal avOpwnwv dpovadratoy, Kal Tiv aypoiKiavy GAAG pyde KaT 
dALyov TOU adeAPod Siapépery TOU TéAwvos: émel 5€ ad7@ ovvnvexXOn voojoa, 
PovoikwTaTtos avOpwrav eyeveTo, THY TXOARV THY &x THs appworTias eis aKov- 
TpaTa TETALSEVpEVA KATADELEVOS. 
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were the true offspring of the native genius of Hellas in 
one of the most fruitful of its seasons of fresh and living 
outpouring. Next in good luck to the unrecorded heroes 
who may have heard their own deeds or the deeds of their 
forefathers sung by the voice of Homer, was the prince 
at whose court Siménidés, Pindar, and Auschylus came to 
enjoy his bounty and to sing his praises. 

The bounty of tyrants is an easy virtue. Such as 
it is, 1t is said to have been displayed by both Thérén 
and Hierdn m the highest measure. Pindar sang of 
Thérén as the most open of hand of all mankind!. Of 
Hier6én it was proverbially said that he gave faster than 
his friends could ask of him’. And some at least of 
those who gathered around him were not slow at asking. 
Simonidés of Ioulis in the Aigzan island of Keos stands 
out among the poets and philosophers of the age as the 
man to whom gain was most acceptable, and his is the 
name which is most closely bound up with the name of 
Hierén. It was only in his later days that he came to 
Sicily ; but he had already learned the ways of tyrants 
and their courts in the most renowned city of Old Greece. 
From his own island, where his father Ledprepés had a 
name for wisdom before him °, he was tempted to Athens, 
along with Anakredn and others, by the gifts of Hippar- 
ehos son of Peisistratos+. He could write the epitaph of 
the daughter of his benefactor’s brother and the implied 
praises of her father®, as he could speak of descent from 


1 See above, p. 146, and below, p. 272. 

2 Blian, V. H. ix. 1 3 ‘Iépwvd pace tov Supakovaroyv piredrnva yevecdau 
kal TivHoa madelay dvSpedrata. Kal ws Hv mpoxerporatos és Tas evepyeaias 
A€yousr mpobvpdrepoy yap pacw adrov xapiCecOa 7 Tos airotyras Aap- 
Bavev. 

3 A story in Alian, V. H. iv. 24, shows Leéprepés as at least a searcher 
after wisdom. On Joulis, one of the four towns of Keos, see Strabo, x. 
5.6; Himerios, xxix. 3; Steph. Byz. in TovAis; Dict. Geog. art. Ceos. 

4 Allian, V. H. viii. 2. 

> In the epitaph of Archediké (Thuc. vi. 59; Bergk, iii. 465), where 
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other tyrants as a matter of honour?. And when his cuap. v1. 
patron fell beneath the stroke of the sword wreathed in 
myrtle, his lyre was ready to tell of the light which had 
burst upon Athens through the slaying of the tyrant’. 


It may be that love of freedom was stronger in the heart His poems 


of the poet than gratitude; we may at least give him ah ae 


credit for speaking from the heart in the many poems in “*"*: 
which he rejoices at the victories of the Greek over the 
barbarian at Marathon, at Salamis, at Plataia, and, where 
we have already met him, at Himera®. And the very 
spirit of the opening chapters of Herodotus breathes in 
the verses in which he tells of the blows which Asia tholed 
at the hands of Europe in the two fights by the Eurymedén *. 
He wrote the boastful inscription on the tripod of Pausanias, 
which the elders of Sparta caused to be struck out®. But 
he also bade the ambitious chief remember that he was 


Hippias is dv7jp dpiotevoas év “EAAGS:. Yet the word tvpavvos is applied to 
him and his kin, and it is implied that kindred with tyrants was likely 
to lead to dracOaXin. 

1 See the epitaph in Bergk, iii. 465, on a certain Xanthippé, a de- 
scendant of Periandros. 

2 Fr. 131 (187) ; Bergk, iii. 477. Cf. Pausanias, i. 8. 5, and the Parian 
Chronicle, 70. 

3 See above, p. 2c6. The pieces of Siménidés on the victories in Greece 
and Asia are simply endless. Bergk’s collection begins (iii. 383) with 
the strophe and antistrophe over the dead of Thermopylai, And they go 
on throughout. 

ear, 142; Bergk, ili. 487; Diod. xi. 62; 

éf ov 7 Eipwrnv ’Acias Sixa mévTos éverpev 
kal moALas Ovntav Bovpos “Apns éeperen, 
ovdevi mw KaAdLOV émxXOoviwy yeveT’ avdpav 
épyov év nmreipy Kai kata movToY pov. 
olde yap év yain Mjdwy modAovs dd€oarTes, 
Powilkwv exatoyv vats EAov ev medaryer 
avipav mAnbovoas: péya & éoTevey ’Aals tm aitav 
TAnyelo apupoTépais xepot Kpater modépov. 
This piece is twice quoted by the rhetorician Aristeidés, xlvi. 156 and xlix. 
380. But in the former of the two orations there is a good deal in the style 
which Plutarch forbids, Reip. Ger. Prac. 17, where the Eurymedén is 
specially barred. 
5 Thue. i. 132; Bergk, iii. 483. 
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mortal, a warning which is said to have come back 
to his memory in his last hour in the brazen house of 
Athéné }. 

But Siménidés was more than all this. Singer of 
hymns to the gods, singer of the loveliest and saddest 
lyric strain that Greek mythology ever called forth ?, 
he was a special favourite of the gods, who more than 
once stepped in with timely warnings for the saving 
of his life. The discharge on his part of one of the 
corporal works of mercy, the bestowal of funeral rites on 
an unburied corpse, was rewarded by an apparition of the 
grateful ghost, which kept him back from undertaking 
a voyage in the company of men who were doomed to 
shipwreck ?. The poet of the babe Perseus was also 
favoured by other sons of Zeus. Simdnidés, like Pindar, 
sang’, for due rewards, the praises of victors in the games ; 
and, like Pindar, he was driven to relieve the natural 
barrenness of his subject by episodes taken from the 
national mythology. So when he sang the victory of 
Skopas of the Thessalian Krannoén, the merits of Skopas 
himself filled a smaller place in the ode than the exploits 
of Kastér and Polydeukés*. Skopas wounded Simdnidés 
in the tenderest point when he said that for such an ode 
he would pay only half the promised price; for the rest 
Simoénidés might go to his Tyndarids®. The Great Twin 
Brethren did not fail to pay their votary, if not in gold, 
yet in something more precious. Notwithstanding the 
uigeardliness of Skopas, Simdnidés did not refuse to 

1 Ailian, V. Hix. 40. 


2 I mean of course the fragment on Danaé (Bergk ; ili. 404) ; but there 
are others. 

3 We get this story in the orixor modutixoi of John Tzetzés (Chil. i. 623), 
who quotes Aristeidés; see Bergk, ili. 474. 

* On this poem see Plat. Prot. c. 26-28, and Bergk, iii. 365. From it 
comes the well-known phrase of the Terpdywvos avev Wdyouv. 

° The story is told, among others, by Cicero, De N. D. ii. 86. Souidas 
gives it from Kallimachos. 
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be present at his feast of victory. Presently a message 
came to the poet that two young men without wished 
earnestly to speak with him. He went forth and found 
no man. The princely pair had done their errand; and 
no man saw them more. But when Simodnidés went 
back to the hall of Skopas, he found his host and his 
fellow-guests crushed under the ruins of the building !. 
And other poets sang in later times that all the wealth 
of Skopas and his house, all their flocks and herds that 
grazed on the rich plain of Krannoén, could never have 
kept their names from oblivion, had they not been 
handed down to remembrance in the notes of the Keian 
lyre ?. 

The ill repute of Siménidés as a man greedy of gain is 
barely touched in this story. It followed him into our 
island, and there some of the stories which most strongly 
illustrate it are laid. He was old when he came to Sicily. 
The “good old-gentlemanly vice” had grown stronger 
upon him; it suited, he said, a time of life when pleasure 
could no longer be sought. Plutarch, who tells the story, 
thought otherwise. Even in the decay of Greece, the 
affairs of the community were still the fitting care for the 
old?; but Simodnidés, at the courts of so many tyrants, 
had left the local interests of Keos behind him. His 
voyage to Sicily supplied him with a metaphor; there was 
an insatiable Charybdis into which all things came, virtue 


1 This story brings in Siménidés’ remarkable gift of memory, of which he 
boasted in old age; Bergk, iii. 496; this again is from Aristeidés, xlix. 
379. So the Parian Chronicle (70) makes him the inventor of the art of 
memory; 6 70 pynpovkov etpwy. He is also said to have invented the 
letter 2 and the later use of H; J. Tzetzés, Chil. v. 836. The story itself 
has something in common with that of Gel6n in p. 220. 

2 So says Theokritos to the later Hierén (xvi. 66). 

* Plut. An Seni sit ger. Resp. 5; ws Sipwvidys édeye mpds Tovs éyxa- 
AovyTas a’T@ pirapyupiav, ST: THY GAAwy amEeaTEpnpEevos 5d TO yhpas Hdovav, 
bm puds 71 ynpoBookeira: THS amd Tod Kepdaivey. Plutarch adds, ddAdX’ 7 
TOALTELA KAAXLOTAS péVv HOoVaS exer Kal peyioTas, 
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and wealth among them?. It may have been at the same 
stage that Anaxilas of Rhégion and Zanklé bargained for 
an ode to commemorate the victory of his mules. When 
the tyrant named only a small price, the poet answered 
that the successes of mules were a subject unworthy of his 
minstrelsy. When the offer was raised, the daughters of 
storm-footed horses were freely greeted in the verse of 
Simoénidés*. At the happy hearth of Hierén he was 
loaded with gifts and favours. Scandal added that he 
sold what he did not himself need, and gave as his reason, 
that thereby he made the bounty of the giver more widely 
known*. There must have been a sarcastic turn in his 
answer, when the wife of Hier6dn, his last Akragantine 
wife, asked of the poet whether wealth or wisdom were 
the better. Wealth, said Simdénidés, for we see the wise 
haunting the doors of the rich, but never the rich haunting 
the doors of the wise*. But graver questions were some- 


1 Bergk, ili. 407 ; 
mavtTa yap piav ixvelrar SvoTAnTa XapuBduy, 
c lf 3 > \ \ c “~ 
at peyaAar T apeTat Kat oO TAOUTOS. 
2 The story, with the line 
xaiper’ dedAoTodwyv OvyaTpes inmwy, 


is told by Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 2, without the name of 6 vixqoas Tots dpevou. 
The name of Anaxilas comes from Hérakleidés of Pontos on the Constitu- 
tion of Rhégion (C. Miiller, ii. 219), who gives the story rather another 
turn; vienoas OAduma furovois, eloriace Tovs “EAAnvas’ Kai Tis abToy éné- 
oxwpev einwv’ OvTos Ti ay éroler viKnoas inmos ; 

> Athenaios (xiv. 73) tells the story after Chamaileén of the Pontic 
Hérakleia. Simonidés was xipBig nal aioxpoxepins. Of the gifts of Hierén, 
mwdrav 7a TAELw 6 Sipwvldns Tov Tap’ éxelvov TEeuTOpEvaV EaUT@ pLKpoy [Epos 
dweribero. His reason was, bmws % Te ‘Iépwvos peyadompétera kaTaparis 
7) Kai 7 €u2) Koopudtns. Just before comes another story about Hieron at 
dinner giving the flesh of the hare—still perhaps a Zanklaian delicacy (see 
Appendix IX)—to everybody else before Siménidés, and his improvised 
verse 

ovbe yap od evpus mep ey efixeTo Sevpo. 

One catches the cadence of a well-known Homeric line; but why 
evpus ? 

* Arist. Rhet. ii. 16; rods copods yap épyn dpav émt rais Tov mAovolay 
Ovpas SvarpiBovtas. 
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times put to him. When Hieron asked what was the cmap. vr. 
nature of God, Simonidés craved for a day to think over 

his answer?. He then asked for two days, and then for a 

longer time”, till at last he had to tell the wondering 

tyrant, that the more he thought over the question, the 

harder he found it. It was perhaps in dealing with a 

friend whom he called on to discuss such matters that 

Hierén put forth the sentiment, one which sounds hardly 

akin to the general character of his rule, that he deemed 

no man out of place who spoke his mind to him °. 

The intercourse between Hierén and Siménidés became Xeno- 
almost a common-place. The dialogue of Xenophon of Lea 
which we have already spoken bears witness to the abiding 
tradition of the close friendship between the tyrant and 
the poet*. But it is remarkable that, amid the vast stock 
of his writings, lost and extant, we know of none singing 
the special praise of Hierdn. The only one in which his 
name is found is that which commemorates the joint 
exploit of all the sons of Deinomenés®. Pindar would 
seem to have been preferred to Simoénidés for the work of 
celebrating the Olympic and Pythian victories of their 
common patron. Of the endless crowd of stories and Simonidés 
sayings which have gathered round the name of Simé- eee 
nidés, many have no reference to Hierdn or to Sicily. But 
it was in Sicily that he spent the later years of his life, a 
life prolonged at least to his eightieth year, and which saw 
no failure in his poetic powers down to the last. But Patronage 


A : : . of Hierén 
Syracuse was not his only dwelling, nor was Hierdn his ang 


only patron. We have seen him step in to mediate between Ther. 


* Cic. N. D. i. 22; “ Roges me quid aut quale sit deus; auctore utar 
Simonide, de quo cum quesivisset hoc idem tyrannus Hiero, deliberandi 
causa sibi unum diem postulavit.” 

? Tbh. ; ‘Cum seepius duplicaret numerum dierum.,” 

* Plut. Apoph. ‘Iépwros, 1 ; “Iépwy 6 wera TéAwva tipavvos edreye, pnd€eva 
Tov Tappno.aCopévwy mpos avTov aKa:pov €ivat. 

* See above, p. 235. 5 See above, p. 206. 
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the lords of Syracuse and Akragas when they were upon 
the poimt of warfare?. Thérdn’s brother Xenokratés, 
commemorated in an ode of Pindar, was commemorated 
also in an ode of Simonidés*. And Akragas and not 
Syracuse was the place of his death and burial, the site of 
the tomb for which his own hand had written the epitaph. 
It told how his song had won him fifty victories and fifty- 
six tripods; how his body lay in Sicilian soil, but how he 
left his memory to his native Keos, and his glory to all 
Hellas *. We must picture his resting-place somewhere in 
the nekropolis beyond the stream of Hypsas. We might 
not have wondered or complained if his tomb had perished 
in the general havoe wrought by the soldiers of the 
elder Hannibal*. But the tomb of Siménidés had either 
perished already, or was spared to perish, by Greek hands. 
The story went that, at some unknown time, an Akragan- 
tine general, Phoinix by name, destroyed the tomb of 
Simonidés to build a tower with the stones. Divine jus- 
tice did not fail to punish the sacrilege; in one of the 
takings of Akragas the enemy entered by the tower which 
had been added to the defences of the city at such a 
price °. 

1 See above, p. 238. 2 See Appendix XXIX. 

° For this we again go to J. Tzetzés, Chil. i. 634; 

ovTos 6 Sipwvidns pev ev SineXia Ovyoter. 
érriypappa 5& yéypanmta TOde TH TAPW TOvTOU 
e¢ éml mevTnKovta, Sipwvidn, jHpao vixas 
kal Tpimobas. Ovnoxeas 8 €v SiKedk@ medion. 
Kelw 5¢ pynpny Acites, “EXAnoe 5 émavoy 
evéevérou puxns ans emvyevopevars. 

* To the Carthaginian siege of Akragas and to its bearings on Akra- 
gantine topography we shall come in another volume. 

5 This comes from Souidas, Sipwvidns. “Axpayavtivwy otpatnyos jv 
ovopa Boing Svpakoaios 5€ émod€povy ovTa, ovKovy Woe 6 Poing Siadver 
Tov Tapov TOD Tipwvidov pora axnas Te Kal dvoixTws, Kal Ek TOV AlOov TOV’ 
Gvéotnoe Tupyov’ Kal KaTa TovTov édAw H TOdS. For this he quotes and 
mismetres a fragment of Kallimachos. This one would greatly like to have 


in its genuine shape, as Souidas’ story is most confused. One almost 
fancies that le believed that the tomb was at Syracuse, and that the 
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The long life of Xenophanés of Kolophon, of whom we cuap. vz. 
have already spoken as a man of another generation }, seas and 
brought him again to Syracuse to meet Simdnidés at the phanés. 
court of Hierén. One is tempted to see some reference to 
questions of bounty and niggardliness in which Simonidés 
might be concerned, when we find the Kolophonian sage 
complaining that he had barely wherewithal to keep two 
slaves. The mythology of Homer was not to the mind of 
the speculative philosopher; and it passed for wit when 
the tyrant answered that, if Xenophanés could feed only 
two slaves, Homer, whom he found fault with, could feed 
ten thousand ?. We find also that Xenophanés freely spoke 
his mind of Simdénidés, and of his love of money °. 

It was most likely through the mterest of Simdnidés femurs 
that his sister's son Bacchylidés, a native, like himself, of ei 
Joulis in the isle of Keos, found a place among the court- 
poets of Hierén*. If we may believe the scholiasts on his alleged 


: ‘ enmit 
Pindar, a bitter enmity reigned between him and their with Y 


master. Whenever Pindar has a dark saying against any Eder, 


envious rival, it is ever Bacchylidés who is glanced at. 
He is the ape whom children and only children admire. 
He is the crow or the jackdaw who chatters in vain against 
the kingly eagle of Zeus°. It is more certain that the sub- 
ject of the ode of Pindar which stands first in our collection, 
the Olympic victory of Hierén’s chestnut horse Pherenikos, 


Akragantine general destroyed it in a siege of Syracuse. This assuredly 
no Akragantine general ever had the chance of doing, and the last words 
must refer to Phoinix’ own city. Kallimachos might have helped us to the 
date of the story. The capture referred to must surely be that by the 
Carthaginians ; but who was Phoinix, and where was his tower? 

1 See above, p. 157. 

* Plut. Apophth. ‘Iépwvos, 4; pds 5¢ Zevopayny tov Kodopwviov einovta 
Horus oikéras SUo Tpépew, GAA’ “Opnpos, eimev, dv od Siacvpets, TAclovas 7 
puptous Tpéper TeOvnKws. I suppose these oixéra of Homer are rhapsodists 
and others who lived by him, 

° See the Scholiast on Aristophanés, Peace, 697. 

* From Strabo, x. 5.6; Steph. Byz. in IovAis; Aflian, V. H. iv. 15. 

° See Appendix XXIV. 
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was sung also by Bacchylidés, from whom we learn his 
colour!. This is the only fragment of the songs in which 
he sang the praises of Hier6n which has come down to us. 
And in the other fragments of his verse and references 
to it, a small store indeed by the side of the stores of his 
uncle, there is not much that bears on Sicily. But one 
there is which convicts him of heresy against all Sikel and 
Sikeliot belief, one that must have been sung and paid 
for at some spot very far from the hall of Hieron. 
Bacchylidés dared to say that it was not from Sicily but 
from Crete that Aiddneus carried off the Koré?. From 
such a traitor Syracuse and her land were at least entitled 
to another version of the legend of Kyana*; and it is 
small compensation to Sicily in general to find that, before 
Appian, before Timaios, Bacchylidés had promoted Galateia 
and Polyphémos to the rank of arch-parents of the Gauls ¢. 


But the hospitality and bounty of Hierén further took 
in one who, for us at least, bears a greater name than all, 
and to whom we have to look as being, though in minstrel’s 
guise, our earliest surviving contemporary authority for 
the history of Sicily. We have already had often to refer 
to the song's of the Theban Pindar to witness how Chromios 


1 We all know the Pindaric bit about Pherenikos, Ol. i. 18 (26). And 
it is the Scholiast of Pindar at the very beginning who gives us the frag- 
ment of Bacchylidés which Bergk (iii. 571) has set up ; 

favOdrpixa pev Pepevixov 
"AAgedy tap evpvdivay m@dov GEAACSpopov 
cide vikdoayTa. 

2 Hesiod, as we have seen, knows nothing about Sicily in relation to 
Persephoné. But his Scholiast quotes Bacchylidés as placing her story in 
Crete. See vol. 1. pp. 532, 533- 

3 See vol. i. p. 365. 

* I quote Bergk, iii. 588; “Quod exhibet Natalis Com. Mythol. ix. 8. 
p. 987, ‘ Dicitur Polyphemus non modo amasse Galateam sed etiam Galatam 
ex ea suscepisse, ut testatus est Bacchylides’ qua fide sit dignum prorsus 
incertum.” See vol. i. p. 190. 
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fought in the Helorine Tempé!, how Hierén installed his caap. vi. 


son as king of new-founded tna ?, and how the victor 
from Stymphalos was tempted to leave his native land 
to seek a new home at Syracuse?. We have been 
stirred by the panhellenic zeal with which he sings to 
Hierén of the fight of Himera and the fight of Kymé’*, 
and we have been more gently moved as he paints for 
Théroén his wondrous picture of the happy Island®. But 
an account of the reign of Hierdén, and above all of the 
court of Hierdn, would hardly be complete without some 
attempt at a general view of those parts of Pindar’s poems 
which bear directly on the story of Sicily and her lords ®. 
It will be equally needful, in speaking of a poet of whom 
we have such large remains and of whom so much is 
recorded in one quarter and another, to keep ourselves 
strictly to that side of him which supplies us with not 
a few facts and illustrations for Sicilian history. 


And, from our Sicilian point of view, it is of special Order of 


moment to look at the Sicilian odes of Pindar in their 
right order. There is for the most part something very 
grievous in disturbing the order of a familiar book, in 
sending us for instance to wander up and down through 
the wilderness of some new numbering of the books of 
Aristotle’s Politics. But it would be a real gain to 
historic truth to print the Hpcmikia of Pindar in chrono- 
logical order, at all events for the purposes of Sicilian 
history. It is hard to get rid of the impression which 
seizes one at the first youthful glance that the praises of 
See above, p. 116, and Appendix X. 

See above, p. 245. 3 See above, pp. 133, 134. 
See above, pp. 206, 250. 5 See above, p. 147. 

Here the Scholiasts on Pindar give much help, if they are used care- 
fully. Among recent writers who have worked at the order of the Pindaric 
Odes, there is Mr. W. W. Lloyd, History of Sicily, pp. 213 et seqq.; Holm, 
G. S. i. 219 et seqq.; Bergk in the Prolegomena to his Poet Lyrici 


Greeci, vol. i; Mezger, Pindars Siegeslieder, and Mr. J. B. Bury in his 
edition of the Nemean Odes. 


1 
2 
4 


6 


the odes. 
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water, of gold, and of Hierén, which come first in our 
books, must needs be the beginning of something. It is, 
on the other hand, an important point to notice that the 
connexion of Pindar with Sicily was not in its beginning 
a connexion with Syracuse or with Hierdn, or with any 
prince or tyrant of any city. In the exercise of his calling 
as poet of the victors in the public games, Pindar was 
early called upon to sing the praises of successful com- 
petitors from the Sikeliot cities. The passion for these 
festivals, all of them, it must be remembered, acts of 
religion, was now at its height. The rich men of the 
flourishing Greek cities of Sicily sought for fame in the 
games of Old Greece, and the Sikelidt cities had games 
of their own to which competitors from Old Greece some- 
times found their way. Syracuse, child of Corimth, had 
her Isthmia after the pattern of her parent, and Hieron, 
founder of Aitna, set up local Nemea in his new city. 
One citizen of Corinth at least, Xenophon by name, who 
at last reached the honours of an Olympic victory and an 
ode from the Boiotian poet, had already won many prizes 
in local contests, both in Old Greece and among the rich 
and fair cities beneath the height of Aitna!. The special 
reference must be to the Hieronian Nemea; but a Corinthian 
athlete, seeking honour in Sicily, would assuredly not 
leave out the Isthmia of Syracuse. 

But thirty years before the Olympic victory of Xeno- 
phon, Pindar had been called on to take the praises of 
Sicily, her cities and her citizens, into his mouth. His 
first effort, at the age of twenty, was to do honour to a 
Thessalian victor?. His second, perhaps eight years later, 
was to celebrate the victory of an Emmenid of Akragas °. 


1 See Appendix XXV. 

* The tenth Pythian, placed by Bergk in 490, by Boeckh and Mezger in 
502. The difference hardly concerns us. 

3 See Appendix XXVI. 
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But it was before that house had given the city a tyrant, cuap. vi. 
unless Télemachos in an earlier generation is to bear that 
name!. The wealth of the Emmenids, while still only 
private men, is shown by the fact that the contest in 
which Xenokratés, son of Ainésidamos, had won the prize 
was nothing short of the chariot-race in the games of 
Pytho. Four of the renowned horses of Akragas, Akragas 
between its rivers, had won glory for Xenokratés and the 


wealthy house of the Emmenids?. The young son of Thrasy- 
A . boulos. 
Xenokratés, Thrasyboulos, had in some way won honour 


also. To him the ode is directly addressed, as is a far later 
poem, when the Emmenid house, then not yet risen to its 
full greatness, had fallen from it*. Neither poem tells 
us much directly about the affairs of Akragas or of Sicily. 


But in the later ode we have a glowing picture of the Second ode 
; 28 ‘ : Xeno- 
virtues of the dead Xenokratés. The poet sings of his fe Pa 


mildness and courtesy, his bounty to citizens and strangers, °°: 471 


his devotion towards the gods, and how he loved to keep 
horses for the common festivals of Hellas*. In the year 
of his former victory Akragas was lucky, and we are lucky 
in her good luck. For another of her citizens, Midas, son 
of a nameless father, won the prize with the flute®. He 


1 See above, p. 78. 
2S Pyth. Vi. 5 3 
6ABiovwv “Eppevidaus 
motapia 7 ’AxpdayayTt Kat pay Zevoxpares. 
3 See Appendix XX VT. 
= isthm. ii, 35 or 515 
. Ogov dpyav 
Hevoxpatns imép avOpwrwv yAvuKetav 
éoxev, aidoios wey Av aoTots opirEly, 
immotpopias Te voui(wy ev TlaveAAdvwy voy’ 
kal Oe@y Sairas mpocénTuKTO Tacas: ovdé Tore feviav 
ovpos éumvevoas uméorer’ totiov audi tpame ar. 

° This is the twelfth Pythian, addressed to Midas of Akragas, victor at 
Pyth6, according to the Scholiast, both in 494 or 490 and in 494 or 496. 
Mezger (196) places the ode in 494. Both Lloyd and Mezger find a good 
deal to say about Midas. I am hardly concerned with the Scholiast’s story 
about his breaking his flute. 
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therefore gave Pindar an opening for praise indeed of the 
goodly city on the height. La Magnifica she was even 
before she came down from her akropolis, and La Magnifica 
she remains now she is again shut up within it}. 

It was most likely among the lords of the Sikeliot cities 
that Pindar began to practise his calling as the laureate of 
princes. We know not at what time it was that he sang the 
praises of the Argeian king of Macedonia, that Alexander 
who was able both to prove his Greek descent and to show 
his good will to Greece?, but whom Pindar congratulated 
on bearing the same name as a son of Priam *, The Greek 
kines of Kyréné he was not called on to celebrate till he 
had well practised his skill on the lords both of Syracuse 
and of Akragas*. Those two, Hierén and Theron, he was 
called on to magnify for the first time im the same year. 
Thérdn had won the nobler victory, that in the chariot- 
race at Olympia. The song in honour of Hierdn, though 
placed among the Pythian odes, has clearly nothing to do 
with Pytho. The victory which it commemorates was 
won in some local contest, very likely at Pindar’s own 
Thebes®. One cannot help connecting this fact with the 
story which we have already heard, how Hierdn was hin- 
dered by Themistoklés from contending in the games of 
Olympia®. That event, if it happened at all, must have 
happened in this year. It suggests the thought that the 
four colts of Hierén which were designed to strive at 


1 See vol. i. p. 430, note 1. I had not then noticed the early date of the 
ode. 

2 Herod.v. 22, vil. 173, 1x. 45,, 140; 

* The fragment (Bergk, i. 418) comes from the Scholiast on Nem. 
vii; 

6ABiwy épwvupe Aapdavidav 
mat Opacvpndes “Apvyta. 

* The fourth and fifth Pythians addressed to Arkesilas do not come till 
the year 466 B.c. On the dates of the odes addressed to Hierén and Thér6n 
see Appendix XX VII, XXVIII. 

5 See Appendix XXVII. § See above, p. 247. 
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Olympia, shut out from that nobler field, were taken to cuar. v1. 


display their swiftness at a festival of less account in a 
city where the charge brought against Hieron would be less 
keenly felt. It is certain that it was from Thebes that 
the ode was sent, and that it was in some way connected 
with the worship of the Dioskouroi, though their names 
are not mentioned in the poem. It is this ode which begins 
with that splendid address to Syracuse one word of which 
we have already had to refer to more than once already !. 


The laureate is able to praise his patron as the deliverer of Character 


Lokroi, a reference which enables us to fix the date of the poem. 


poem and the victory ?; keen eyes have been further able 
to detect in the dark sayings of the poet a further refer- 
ence to the relations of Hierdn to Polyzélos and to Théron. 
Hier6én is hailed as lord and ruler of many fair cities and 
of a mighty host, but it is only indirectly that he is 
spoken of as king. It is noteworthy also that we here 
find perhaps the first classification of the three forms of 
government on which later Greek writers have so much to 
say. And it is more noteworthy still that, in speaking to 
the lord of Syracuse, the word ¢yranny is used in a sense 
perfectly colourless °. 


Of the two Olympic odes to Thérén, the first seems to The odes 


to Théron. 


be strictly the epenitian song, while the second was to be g.¢. 44. 


sung at the home festival of the Theoxenia. To the 
former we have had to refer more than once. If nothing 
else, the picture of the happy island would make the poem 


' Pyth.ii.1. Of the word peyadordAres and the morapias é50s “Aprépidos 
I have said something in vol. i. p. 352, and above, p. 139. But the whole 
opening is noteworthy ; 
peyadromdAes @ Supdkooca, BabvTor€pov 
Téuevos “Apeos, avipav inmwy Te oidapoxapyay Satpoviar Tpopot. 
Mezger’s comment is strange; ‘‘Syrakus bestand aus fiinf Stadten, 
Ortygia, Achradina, Neapolis, Epipole, und Tyche.” One would think he 
had confounded the two Hieréns. But this writer’s notions of Syracusan 
topography are wonderful throughout. | 
2 See above, p. 241. 3 See Appendix X XVII. 
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immortal!. The earlier history of the forefathers of 
Théron is glanced at?; and he himself is praised without 
stint. He is the flower of his house, the bulwark of 
Akragas ; but above all things he is the hospitable man and 
the bountiful. Jor a hundred years past there has been 
no man like him’. His good deeds to others outnumber 
the sands by the seashore*. Yet he has his enemies and 
slanderers, perhaps his discontented kinsmen, Kapys and 
Hippokratés, of whose enmity and perhaps revolt we hear 
vague stories °. In the second piece, dedicated specially to 
a feast of hospitality, the same line is taken up yet more 
strongly. What water is among the elements, what gold 
is among the metals®, that the virtues of Thérén are 
among men. They reach to the pillars of Héraklés, and 
the wise go no further’. 

Of both these poems the theme is the glory of the 
Emmenid house and not only the personal glory of Théron. 
The year was for them at once lucky and unlucky. It 


1 See above, p. 147. 
2 See above, p. 78, and the “Ey«wpmov (Bergk, i. 417) preserved by the 
Scholiast. 
3 Ol. ii. go (164); me 
émi ToL 
*Axpayavte Tavvoas 
avddcopua évdpxiov Adyov GAadel vow, 
TEKElV ph TW’ ExaToy ye éTéewy TOALY idrois avipa paddAov 
evepyérayv mpatiow apOovéotepov TE XEpa. 
O7npwvos. 
4 Ol. 11.798°G@79); 
émel Wappos apOuov mepimepevyer, 
Kal Keivos boa xappat’ GAdos EOnKeV, 
tis dv ppaca Svvatto; 
5 See Appendix XX VI. 
CP Ol. 142, 75) 
ei 5 dprorever pev vdwp KTredvwv 5& xpvods aidoréorartor. 
T Obs 1ii543) (76); 
vov ye mpos éoxaTidvy Onpwy apetatow ikdvev anrerat 
otxo0ev ‘Hpakdéos otadav. 
A Pheenician of Gades might have smiled at the bounds of Greek naviga- 
tion. 
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was now that Xenokratés, brother of Théron, already cuaap. v1. 
Pythian victor, won his victory in the chariot-race at the ae 
Isthmus, but, as we have seen, his victory was soon followed kratés. 

by his death, and it was not celebrated till the Emmenid pee 
house had ceased to be a ruling house?. The next Sicilian 

odes of Pindar carry us back to Hier6dn, but not alto- 

gether in his Syracusan character. An ode of uncertain The third 
date, but written about the time of the Theban victory of ee 4) 
Hierén and the Olympic victory of Thérdn, commemorates *° Hieron 


in sickness. 

an early victory won by Pherenikos at Delphoi when his 
master was still only Hierén of Syracuse, as yet tyrant no- ¢ 8.¢. 481. 
where 7. By the time the ode was written, Hierdn had, by 
his new foundation, entitled himself, in his own eyes at 
least, to be spoken of as Hierdn of AXtna, and so he is 
called, though not in the formal heading, in the third 
Pythian*. But the man of Aitna is also a man of Syra- 
euse ; it 1s by the fountain of Arethousa that he dwells, and 
not only dwells, but reigns as a king, a king displaying 
every princely virtue towards citizens and strangers *, but 
who, it seems, could also be spoken of without offence by 
the name of tyrant. The poem contains no further his- 
torical matter; but it has a personal interest, as being in 
fact a letter of condolence addressed to Hierdn in one of 
the fits of his grievous sickness®. Sickness suggests the 
healers of sickness ; to the bodily pains of Hierén we owe 
Pindar’s tale of the birth of Asklépios. 

In this ode the kingship of Hieron is distinctly asserted. 
It is a kingship over Syracuse, vested in Hierdn alike of 
Syracuse and of Aitna. In the next ode, little, if any 


1 See Appendix XX VII. 2 See Appendix XXVII. 

3 It is “lépwrt Supaxooiw in the heading. * See Appendix X XVII. 

Sve yth. ii. 73 (120); 

ei xatéBay byleay dywv xpucéay, K.7.d. 

So the Scholiast at the beginning; ro 5é mpootpyov mpds tiv Tov Tépwros 
vooov éotiv’ KaTevxeTat yap GvaBi@oa Tov Xeipwva Kal byidoar THs vooou Tijs 
AOoupias Tov ‘Tépwva, 
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later, the Syracusan kingship of Hierén is content to veil 
itself before the Aitnean kingship of his son. The so- 
called first Pythian ode, the price, it would seem, of a 
golden lyre of Hierdn’s gift1, is, like the third, really 
Pythian. It commemorates the victory won by Hier6n in 
the Pythian chariot-race, when he was declared, not as 
Hierodn of Syracuse, but as Hierdn of Aitna”. This ode 
has already supplied us with not a few references to the 
main facts of the Sicilian history of the time. Here 
comes the great picture of Aitna the mountain, suggested 
by the great outpourmg which still was recent®. And 
here too are the most marked references to the foundation of 
/Ktna the city, and to the kingship of the son of Hierén 
within its walls. Deinomenés is distinctly greeted as King 
of Aitna. He is to be the constitutional king of the new 
city, according to the laws of the Dorians and the example 
of Sparta. To the father no special royal title is given ; 
he is a man of Adtna, but seemingly not its king *. It is 
here that we listen to the thrilling references to the work 
of deliverance wrought by the Deinomenid brothers, to 
the special work of deliverance which the ruler of the 
Syracusans had wrought at Kymé®. But even among 
such glories a warning voice is still needed. It is in the 
last lines of this ode that Hierdn and his son are bidden 


1 T do not quite understand the words of one of the Scholiasts at the be- 
ginning ; yéypanta pev 6 énlivikos “Tépwvi, A€yerar 5& 6 Tivdapos ovrws 
émBeBAnjoba Kata “Aprépova Tov toropikov, Ort 5 avT@® 6 ‘lépwy ypuvahy 
inéoxeTo KOdpay. He surely had some more substantial reward. 

* The heading now is ‘Iépwx Airvaiw. One Scholiast at the beginning 
records the foundation of Mtna, and adds, Airvatoy éavTov Kata Tovs ayavas 
ViK@v aveKnpugev. 

3 See vol. i. p. 71. The description goes on; 

Tas é€pevyovTar ev amAarov mupds ayvoraTat 
éx pux@v maryal, K.T.A. 
On this eruption, see above, p. 212. 

* See above, p. 215. The father is simply ‘Iépwy where the son is Airvas 
Bao.revs. Afterwards he is Supaxociwy apyxos. 

> See above, p. 234. 


bo 
“I 
or 


HIERON OF MTNA, 


to take Croesus and not Phalaris as the model of their cuap. v1. 

rule }. 
Lastly we come to odes which are held to have been 

written by Pindar, not only in honour of Sicilian victors, 

but when he was himself actually a guest on Sicilian soil. 

It is said that Pindar for a while refused the pressing in- Ps in 
sicily. 

9 B.C. 474. 


he is reported to have said, though hardly to Hierédn 


vitations of Hierén to visit him in Sicily. He liked better 


himself, to be his own master’. In the end he went 
and made a stay in Sicily of perhaps four years. He The first 
ios ; Olympic 
saw Hierdn at his own happy hearth at Syracuse, the Se a 
hearth of the king rejoicing in horses *, for whom the * © 4/3: 
swiftness of Pherenikos had won glory in that Olympic 
contest which stood forth among the games of Greece, 
like gold among metals or water among the elements‘. 
As a king, Hierén had reached the highest point to which 
man could reach®. He adorned his rank with every 
virtue °; it was his right to have his praises sung at his 
own table by all the bards who sat around it’, but most of 
all by him who does not shrink from proclaiming himself 
as the foremost of his craft among the Greeks*. In this 
ode, really the last of the series, but which we are tempted 
to look on as first, there is no mention of Aitna, no men- 
tion of Hierén’s victoriesin war; there is little that is even 
1 See above, p. 75, and Appendix VII. 
2 This comes from Ivddapou ’AmopOéypata, Boeckh, ii. 10; épwrnels 
TdAw Sid Ti Sipwvidns mpos Tovs Tupavvous amedhunoev eis SiKeAlav, avTos BE 
ov OéAeu* OTL BovAopa, cimEV, EuavTa (Hv, ovK GrAW. 
* Holm (i. 429) gives the date of his coming as earlier than the usual 
date 473, because he holds that he must have seen the eruption of 475. 
On the passage Ol. i. 11 (16) see above, p. 230. 
=O VEE is 
° Ol. i. 112 (181); 7d 8 Exyarov Kxopypovra: Baciretor. See Appendix 
XXVII. 
° Ib. 12 (19); see Appendix XXVII. 7 See Appendix XX VII. 
8 Th. at the end ; 


éué TE ToTTASE ViKApPdpas 
opireiy mpdpavTov copia nad’ “EAXavas éovTa TayTa. 
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distinctively Syracusan, save so far as the poet, by dwelling 
on the Olympic victory as won by the banks of Alpheios, 
might seem to suggest those banks as the fitting place 
for success to be won by him who reigned where Alpheios 
appeared again!. But the special reference to Syracuse as 
the breathing-place of the wearied Alpheios does not come 
in this ode to Hierén of Syracuse, but in one of those to 
Chromios of Aitna*. The house of Chromios at Syracuse 
as well as that in newly-founded Aitna both received the 
poet as his guest®. The founder of Aitna is again cele- 
brated by that title in an Ayporchéma of the poet, some of 
whose allusions we have no means of understanding, but 
in which we have a distinct allusion to the name of Hierén, 
called from the holy things of which he was the hereditary 
minister, and where Sicily seems to be spoken of as the 
special land of the chariot *. In the Olympic ode itself 
the poet hopes that his patron will one day win the crown- 
ing glory of the chariot-race at Olympia®; but Hierdén 


| nap ’AAde@ (20 or 32), AAPEoU mépw (92 or 149). 
2 See vol. i. p. 353, and Appendix X. * See Appendix X. 
* See above, p. 238. Ido not profess to expound the lines in Athénaios, i. 
28 (Bergk i. 409), 
Nopdadecor yap év SxvOas adatae Srpatwy, 
ds duatopdpntoyv oikov ov memaral. 
But over the page we find a list of the best things from different places, 
among which Sicily has its share ; 
OtAa 8 an’ “Apyeos* apya OnBatoy' adAdX amd Tas ayAaoKapmov 
SuceAlas Gynyua SardddrAcov pareve. 
Bergk quotes from a scholiast on Aristeides the saying, very like a scho- 
liast, BaxyvaAtdns cat Tivdapos ‘Iépwva nal TéAwva, tovs SuxedXias apxovtas, 
bpvnoavtes Kal wAEloTAa OavpdaoarTes év immnAacia, mpds Xap ad’Tav eimov, ws 
SuKeAWTac mpato appa efedpov. But here dpya is distinguished from 
éxnua, and, if we may only translate éynpa dardddcov by “ painted cart,” 
the clause is preeminently true in Sicily to this day. See vol. i. p. 94. 
Directly after there is a reference to the dyos SuKedos. 
"(108 Or 173))5 
. ef 5€ py Taxd Alro, 
é7. yAvkuTEepay Key EATIOpAL 
ovv Gppate 00@ KAcigey emixovpoy evpav bbdv doYywr, 
map evdeleAov EAOW@Y Kpdnor. 
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seems to have had to be satisfied with the success of his cmap. vr. 
chariot at Pythé and of his single horse by the banks of 
Alpheios. 

Whether Pindar visited Akragas as well as Syracuse Alleged 
and Aitna does not appear. His stay in Sicily is said, as Filer 
we have already heard, to have been marred by the enmity 
of rivals who knew better than he how to win the tyrant’s 
favour!. He did not, like Siménidés, find his latest home His death. 
in the island; but died by what was deemed a specially ues 
blissful death at Argos?. But another poet, even greater 
than himself, was to make himself yet more thoroughly at 
home on Sicilian soil, and to find there, like Siménidés, a 
tomb, not in either of the princely seats of Hierdn, but in 
the native city which he had forsaken. 


It is somewhat hard to fix the exact number of the visits Visits of 
Aaschylus 


which Aischylus paid to Sicily. One story makes him {, gicity, 
come early in life, before he had won the name which he z.c. 500. 
prized above all names, that of the man who fought at 
Marathon ?. In another version he sought the court of 
Hierén, because Simonidés was judged to have better sung the 
praises of those who fell in the great fieht than their country- 
man and comrade*. In another version he left Athens, for 8. c. 469. 
a while at least, because, not the ordinary judges, but Kim6n 
and his colleagues in the glories of Kurymedén, had de- 
elared the veteran warrior and poet less worthy of the 
prize than the young Sophoklés *. Others tell how, later 


1 See above, p. 265, and Appendix XXIV. 

? See the account in his Life in Souidas. To the Theoxenos of Tenedus 
there mentioned he addresses a passionate skolion, part of which is preserved 
by Athénaios; Bergk, ili. 421. 

° On the visits of Auschylus to Sicily see Lorenz, Leben und Schriften 
des Koers Epicharmos, 81. This first visit, if it ever happened, hardly 
concerns us. 

* Vit. Asch. év 7@ els Tovs év MapadGm TeOvnkdtas édeyeiw Haoondeis 
Ziwovidn. The biographer thinks that Simdénidés was likely to have done 
better in elegy. 

> Plut. Cim. 8. The mention of the archén Aphepsién fixes the date. 
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again, after the acting of the great trilogy of the Oresteia, 
the poet, either wrathful at a charge of impiety? or dis- 
satisfied with the general state of things at Athens, betook 
himself to Sicily, never to go back*. It is perfectly pos- 
sible that Awschylus may have found his way to Sicily 
once, twice, thrice, or four times. What seems certain is, 
that he was received at the court of Hierdn, at Syracuse or 
at Aitna; that plays of his, both on Sicilian and other 
subjects, were acted in Sicily at Hierdn’s bidding; that 
he died in Sicily, not at Syracuse but at Gela, some years 
after the death of his patron. These facts imply two 
sojourns in Sicily; they do not shut out more. He was 
in Sicily in the days of Hierdn; he ended his days in 
Sicily some time after the death of Hierén ; but the date 
of the performance of the Oresteia shows that his stay 
was not continuous, that he was again at Athens after his 
first Sicilian visit?. It was his first stay in Sicily which 
most distinctly connects his works with the history and 
traditions of the island, which enables us to speak of him 
as the poet of Aitna, the poet of the Palici, the poet of 
Héraklés as winner of the soil which his children Pent- 
athlos and Dorieus strove in vain to win back as his 
heritage. 

We have already seen something of the effects of his 
Sicilian sojourns on the poet himself. The land and all 
that was in it so deeply impressed him that he could be 


But Plutarch seems to have thought that he never came back; €¢t7’ 
oixecOa &’ dpyny eis SuxeAlav, Sov Kai TeAevTHoas wept TédAav réOan7Ta. 
Lorenz rejects this journey on the ground that Aischylus brought out the 
Seven against Thebes at Athens in B.c. 467. 

' This seems referred to by Aristotle, Eth. ili. 1. 15, but he does not 
connect it with going to Sicily. Cf. the story in the Life of Aischylus on 
the effects of the acting of the Eumenides. 

? This was the notion of O. Miiller, Eumenides, 116 (Eng. Tr.), which 
made a great impression years ago. But there seems no distinct evidence 
for it. 

* The Hypothesis to the Agamemnon fixes this date to B.C. 459. 


AASCHYLUS IN SICILY. 


spoken of as having himself become a Sicilian}, and as 
filling his verse with Sikeliot, perhaps Sikel, words, which 
were not clearly understood by his hearers elsewhere?. The 
greatest of all the wonders of the island deeply impressed 
him, and he, as well as Pindar, has painted for us that 
ereat outpouring of the fiery powers which happened in 
the days of both, perhaps before the eyes of both as so- 
journers on Sicilian ground *. We have seen how Pindar 
could turn the eruption of A‘tna to the glory of the founder 
of Aitna. Aischylus could give a nobler turn to the won- 
ders of the fire-flood. Old Ocean warns Prométheus of the 
danger of withstanding Zeus by the example of Typhdén 
crushed beneath the weight of Autna; he goes on to tell 
how Heéphaistos keeps his furnace in the highest peak ; 
and he foretells how one day the rivers of fire shall burst 
forth to lay waste with wild jaws the corn-lands of fruitful 
Sicily*. Some have argued, needlessly perhaps, that this 
passage, of no special interest, it is said, at Athens, points 
to a Sicilian representation of the Bound Prométheus°. 
There are stronger grounds for asserting a Sicilian per- 
formance—a repetition and not a first performance—of 
the intensely Athenian play of the Persians®. Such a 
performance would fall in with the temper alike of Hierén 
and of Aischylus. The trilogy of which the Persians 


1 “ Vir utique Siculus,” says Macrobius, v. 18. 17. 

2 See vol. i. p. 489. * See above, p. 242. 

* The description (Prom. 366) winds up with Héphaistos at work ; 

Kopupats 5° év akpas Huevos pvdpoxrunet 
"“Hpaiotos, évOev €xpaynoovtai tore 
moTapol mupos SamrovTes aypiais yvabous 
THS KadAtKapTov SukeAlas Aevpovs yas. 

= Holm, 1. 231; 

§ The Scholiast on Aristoph. Frogs, 1026, distinctly quotes Eratosthenés 
-for the statement that the Persians were acted at Syracuse at the bidding 
of Hieron (5e554yOa év Svpaxovcas omovdacavtos ‘Iépwros). But the 
representation at Athens in 473 came first; @acly td ‘lépwvos afiw0évta 
dvabiidga Tovs Tlépoas é&v SixeAia Aiav evdoripeitv. So says the fragment 
following the Life. See Appendix XX. 
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cuar. vt. formed a part had the play of Glaukos as one of its 


Glaukos. 


The 
AStnean 
W omen. 


members. It is from that play that we have the fragment 
which describes Héraklés as making his way from Eryx 
to lofty Himera!. That subject would allow of easy refer- 
ence to the later glories of Himera. Such a play as this 
would well fit in with that which told of the victory won 
on the self-same day in the narrow seas of Attica, and the 
prince who had fought at Himera might look on from his 
seat of honour in the theatre of Syracuse or Aitna while 
the poet who had fought at Salamis told the tale of his 
own deeds in strains which make us long for the like 
record of the kindred victory. Let us for a moment fancy 
to ourselves the sacrifice of Hamilkar told in the verse of 
fischylus. 

It is with but scant sympathy that we have seen how 
Hierén won for himself the honours of a founder and a 
hero by driving the people of Katané from their homes. 
If anything could make one look kindly on the tyrant in 
his character of lord of Aitna, it would be that the founda- 
tion of Aitna was recorded, that blessings were implored on 
its prince and people, in the tragedy in which we have 
found our earliest notice of the special gods of the Sikel ?. 
The play of the Aitnzan Women, the play which recorded 
the birth of the Palici, was the choicest gift of Auschylus to 
Sicily, the choicest fruit of his Sicilian sojourn. Written 
and acted in Sicily on a subject purely Sicilian, it would 
be gladness indeed to the historian of Sicily to have the 
tragedy in its fulness instead of a few small fragments. 
But one of those fragments is enough to show that, even 
in singing the praises of Hierén of Attna, Aischylus did 


1 See vol. i. p. 414. 

? So distinctly in the Life; éA@wy eis SieeAiav, ‘IEpwvos TOTe THY Aityny 
KTiCovTos, émedeiéaro Tas Aitvaias, oiwviCopevos Biov aya00v Tois auvorriCovar 
Thy médv. The Popxides seem to be claimed as Sicilian simply on the 
strength of the word doyédwpos. See vol. i. p. 489. 
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not forget the older folk and the older gods of the land. cuar. v1. 
/Eschylus, in his first Sicilian sojourn, was the guest of 

Hierén at Aitna; he may, when he came for the last time, 

have been the guest of Ducetius at Menzenum. 


The only place where we can see A’schylus with any His death 
certainty in his last Sicilian sojourn is the place of his ce ae 


death, Gela. He would seem to have chosen that city as 
an abiding dwelling-place, as its name is found in an 


epitaph of his own writing. In that epitaph the only His 
one of his exploits, warlike or poetic, which he deemed lel 


worthy of record was that the short-cropped Mede had 
felt his might at Marathén'. He left it to others to tell 
how he built the lofty rime ?, and to imply that his death 
im another land was caused by the envy of his own citizens °, 


1 It is given in the Life; 
AioxvAov Evpopiwvos “AOnvaiov rode Kevoe 
pynpa Katapbipevov mupopdpoo Tédas. 
GAdKny 8 evddKipov Mapadwyiov GAcos av eitror 
\ , a > , 
kat Bpaxvxyatness Midos émioTapevos. 

Pausanias (i. 14. 5), after mentioning Marathon, adds; ppovjaa & ’AGn- 
/ TeX a , / , ° , \ ‘\ \ > / ef c “A , 
valous émt TH vikn TavTH padtota eixacw* Kal 67 Kal AiaxvAos, &s of Tov Biov 
TpooEs0KaTO H TEAEVTI, THY ev GAAwY éuynpoveveEY OvdEVOS, Bbéns és TOTOUTOY 
Hkov én Toinoel kal mpd “Aprepuoiou kal év Sadapive vavpayjoas. 6 be TO TE 
Be / \ r a a a 2 / , mo \ 
dvopa marpodev Kal tiv oA. éypaWe Kal ws THS avdpias paprupas éxou TO 

Mapaéau adoos kal Mpdwy Tovs és ado adwoBaytas. Cf. Frogs, 1292; 
Ti TO pdatToOpat TovT éoTiv; é Mapabavos ; 
? The epitaph by Antipatros in the Anthology brings us back to an old 
subject and supplies another Aristophanic reference ; 
6 Tpay.Kos pavnua Kai dppvdcecoev aordjy 
mupywoas oTiBapn mpwTos ev everia, 
AicxvAos Evpopiwvos "EXevowias Exas ains 
Keira Kvdaiwy onpaT. Tpivakiny. 
Some commentators have troubled themselves to read Tpivaxpiny. The 
second line of course comes from the Frogs, 1002 ; 
GAN’ @ mpOTos TaV “EAAHVaV TUpywoas pPhuata cepa. 
* The other epitaph is used by O. Miller for his purposes ; 
AiaxvaAov Hoe A€yer Tapin AiPos evOdde KeicOat 
\ / > / a? > \ , 
Tov péyay oikeias TES awd Kexportins, 
Aev‘d Tera SixeA@y rap vdata: Tis POdvos aoTav 
Onocidas ayabav EyKoTos aiey Exe; 
One can almost forgive this last bit of spite in return for the doubtless 
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Of the manner of his death a strange tale was told. As 
he sat, perhaps writing, in an open place outside the walls 
of Gela, an eagle, taking the poet’s shining bald head for 
a stone, let fall a tortoise which he held in his claws in 
order to break its shell’. One is not bound either to 
believe or to disbelieve. We may even, if we please, hold 
that a tale which brings in the bird of Zeus and the reptile 
out of whose shell Hermés carved the lyre points in some 
dark way to the apotheosis of one who played so skilfully 
on its strings. One might be more inclined to ask what 
led Aischylus to Gela as his chosen Sicilian home. His 
princely friends had passed away*. If it be true that he 
left Athens through dislike of democratic changes, the 
state of free Syracuse may have been no more to his liking 
than the state of his own city. But we know too little 
of the internal politics of Gela at this time to risk any 
answer to the question. 


If Sicily had to borrow her lyric and tragic poetry from 
Keos, Thebes, and Athens, her comedy at least was her 
own. Epicharmos passes with some for the inventor of 
comedy *; at all events we may accept him as the inventor 
of its special Sicilian type. The Sikeliots were reckoned, 
both now and in much later times, as a people given to 
gibes and merriment of every kind‘; and this temper found 


accidental phrase Aevea TéAa SikedA@v tap’ vdara, waters so preeminently 
Sikel. 

1 John of Stoboi, xeviii. 9, quotes a string of remarkable deaths from 
Sotadés, one of which is 

AisxvAw ypapovTt émimémTwKe XEAwWYN. 

(Cf. Souidas in xeAwvn puidv.) Valerius Maximus (ix. 12. Ext. 2) tells 
the story more fully. The eagle was ‘“elusa splendore capitis ; erat enim 
capillis vacuum.” The Life tells the story with the addition that Auschylus 
had an oracle ovpavidv oe BéAos KaTaxTevel, 

2 The Biographer confuses the dates when he says, opé5pa r@ Tupavyy 
‘Tépwrt kat Tots TeAdous TLynOets, EmChoas Tpitov eros wy ynpatos éTEAcUTA. 

* On some points in the life of Epicharmos, see Appendix XXIX. 

* On this head I shall have more to say presently; but it is worth 
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its special exponent in one whom some make out to have cnap. vr. 
been a native of the island, others to have been brought 

there at so early a stage of life that he must have looked 

on Sicily as his country. The version which makes him His birth- 
a native gives him a birth-place where we should certainly oe 
not have looked for him, in the Sikan town of Krastos. This Brought 
account has been perhaps a little too unceremoniously cast oe Ai 
aside ; still the balance of authority is in favour of the 

belief which brings Epicharmos the son of EHlothalés of 

Kos to the Sicilian Megara at the age of three months !. 

His father passes for an Asklepiad practising the art of 
Asklépios. His son seems to have been one of those lucky at Megara; 
inhabitants of Megara whom Gel6én did not sell, but pro- 

moted to Syracusan citizenship. And this would seem to 

imply that Elothalés had been received into the ranks of 

the Megarian oligarchy’. Syracuse was certainly his at Syra- 
dwelling-place in his later life; it was the place of his “*” 
burial; but his epitaph skilfully avoids any claim to his 

birth on the part of the city? One side of him brings His rela- 
him across the formidable name of Pythagoras. He was ee 
said to have been a disciple of the Samian sage, and on $°**- 
the strength of this connexion a short Life has been 

devoted to him among the Lives of the Philosophers‘. 

It is darkly hinted that he spoke of his master as having 

been received to the citizenship of Rome, and that, it would 


x? 


noticing that the xopydos avnp, tows SixeAOs tis 7} “ITadikds, whom Plato 
(Gorgias, 47) brings in to make etymological jokes, ought to be in strict- 
ness, not a Greek, but a native. And may there not have been a Sikel 
element in the Sikeliot comedy? 
1 See Appendix XXIX. 2 See above, pp. 131, 132. 
* Diog. Laert., viii. 3; 
€i TL TapaddAdace padbwy peyas GALos doT pov 
kal movTos ToTapmy peicov’ éxe Sivapu, 
apt TocovTov éya copia mpoéxew “Enixappov 
dv maTpis éorepdvwo’ Ade Tvpakociwv. 
* Diog. Laert. viii. 3. He follows Empedoklés. The epitaph comes from 
the Life. 
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THE FIRST WARS WITH CARTHAGE AND ETRURIA. 


seem, in the reign of his own school-fellow Numa!. He 
is said, in his philosophic character, to have left physical 
and moral writings, and, as became an Asklépiad of Kos, 
treatises on medicine. And he was not above the fancy of 
beginning the successive divisions of a treatise with letters 
which, when read together, made up his own name”. 

Some indeed have doubted whether Epicharmos the 
philosopher and Epicharmos the comic poet were the same 
person; but there seems no good reason for dividing the 
only recorded man of the name into two*. A man, like 
so many others whom we come across, of unusually long 
life*, he, like Pindar and Adschylus, outlived the tyranny 
by a good many years, and some sides of him may be 
better spoken of when we come to paint Sicily in the later 
days of his life. We may speak of him now as one of 
those who gathered round the hearth of Hierén. 

The thought of Greek comedy at once suggests the name 
of Aristophanés ; and his name at once makes us thankful 
for the light which his writings throw on the political 
history of Athens in his day. It does not appear from the 
many, but mostly short, fragments of Epicharmos which 
have come down to us that his comedies, if we had as great 
a number of them as we have of those of Aristophanés, 
would have thrown anything like the same light on the 
politics of Syracuse either under the Deinomenid dynasty 
or after its fall. 
they did contain. 


Some references to contemporary affairs 
In one play of Epicharmos the embassy 
of Chromios to Anaxilas on behalf of Lokroi was spoken 
Ore: 


1 Plutarch, Numa, 8, quotes it among the arguments for a connexion 


And if the play was written in the time of Hierén, 


between Numa and Pythagoras that Iv@aydpav 7H Toditeia “Pwpatot mpoce- 
ypawav, ws iotépneey “Emixappos 6 KapiKds ev tie AdYY Tpos *AvTHYOpa 
yeypappevy, madrards dvip Kal rhs TvOaryopirhs SiarpiBas wees xnKws. 

2 See Appendix XXIX. 3 See Appendix X XIX. 

* Ninety years (B.c. 540-450) according to Diogenés. Lucian (Macrob. 
25) gives him seven years longer. 

5 Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. 98, where the designs of Anaxilas (see above, 
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it could hardly have been spoken of jestingly. But on the cuap, vi. 


whole, though we have drawn from the fragments some 
valuable notices as to the forms of Sikeliot language, we 
learn very little from them as to Sikeliot history. It is for 
the details of Sikeliot cookery that Epicharmos seems to 


have been more quoted than for anything else. Many His comic 


of his plays dealt with the received mythology treated in 


good cheer is familiar to us from one of the most pathetic 
tragedies of Euripidés. It seems to have reached its highest 
point in the comedy of Epicharmos which bore the name 
of the Wedding of Hébé. The details of the feast sup- 
plied collectors for ever with the names of Sicilian fish 
and other dainties*. Nearer to us in geography is a frag- 
ment of another play which bore the name of Héraklés. 
We may be loth to believe that the wrestler of Kryx, the 
canonized guest of Agyrium?, one day to be the special 
patron of Syracuse in her hour of need, was ever brought 
on a Sicilian stage as a captain of pygmies riding, after 
the fashion of Trygaios, on beetles. The beetles, to be sure, 
were of a large size, and they came from somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Aitna. The name of another play, the 
Persians, suggests an unpleasant thought. Did Epicharmos 
venture to make Aischylus a subject of mockery *? 


p- 241) against Lokroi are recorded on his authority, ioropet cal ’Enixappos 
évy Nagos. It is also “Eoprd nat Naoo.. There may have been another 
historical reference in the ‘Apmaryai; a 6¢ Sicedia némocyxe. (Etym. Mag. in 
ménooxe.) May one hope that the play of Bousiris had any reference to 
Phalaris ? 
1 See vol. i. p. 4809. 2 See the fragments in Lorenz, 230. 
3 See vol. i. p. 182. 
* Aristoph. Peace, 73; 
eionyay Airvatoy péyoroy KavOapov, 
KaTETa TOUTOY immoKopely pf HvayKacer. 
On this the Scholiast has preserved a precious fragment of Epicharmos (see 
Lorenz, 241); 
Tlvypapiwv Aoxayos éx TeV KayOdpwr 
Tav peCovey, ovs payts Tay Aitvay exe. 


treatment 
of mytho- 


a comic shape, The conception of Héraklés as a lover of 1°): 
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Of the personal relations between Epicharmos and the 
founder of Altna we have one or two anecdotes. It must 
have been the comic poet, not the Pythagorean philosopher, 
who made some unseemly remark in the presence of 
Hierdn’s wife, which her husband punished with a fine?. 
Another story can hardly be told in any tongue but the 
original; the point of it turns on the different meanings 
which a cunning modulation of the voice may give to the 
same words. It falls in with that side of Hierén’s cha- 
racter at which Pindar but darkly hints; for the tyrant 
appears as putting several of their common friends to 
death and presently inviting Epicharmos to supper. The 
poet’s answer matches that of the bishop who was consulted 
as to the fitness of putting Edward the Second to death. 
His evasion did not commend itself to the honest soul of 
Plutarch ?. 

It seems clear that at the same time with Epicharmos 
there flourished at Syracuse a comic poet named Phormos 
or Phormis, who is even spoken of as jomt imventor of 
comedy with Epicharmos himself*®. But it is hard to 
believe that he can be the same as the Arkadian Phormis, 
the friend and soldier of Gelén, of whom we have already 
heard 4. Another comic poet, Demolochos, whom we have 
had already to thank for a fragment of language °, appears 
in different accounts as the pupil, the son, and the rival of 
Epicharmos®. Of the rhetorician Korax, who, according 


1 Plut. Apophth., ‘Iépwvos, 5; "Emixappov 5€ Tov Kwpwdiorody, bt THs 
yuvaikos avTov mapovons eimé TL THY AmpEeT@Y, ECnpiwoe. 

2 Plut. Adul. et Am. 27; “Emiyappos 5é ob« dp0as, Tov ‘lépwvos dveddvTos 
évious Tav ovvnbwy, Kal peb’ Huépas ddlyas KadécavTos én Seimvoy aviTor, 
GAAG TpwNy, py, OUwy Tos pirous odK Exadecas. This is like Adam Orlton’s 
‘¢ Edwardum occidere nolite timere bonum est.” 

3 Souidas in ’Emiyappos; Arist. Poet. 5. See Appendix XX XIX. 

* See above, p. 133, and Lorenz, 84, 85. 

5 See vol. i. p. 489. 

6 Son or scholar is the choice in Souidas; AevéAoxos, dvraywnorns. See 
Lorenz, 87. 
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to some accounts, was great at the court of Hier6n, and cuar. v1. 


who has been looked on as one of the enemies of Pindar}, 
we shall find more to say when we come to the history of 
the democracy. 

To men of all these classes the hearth of Hierdn stood 
open. It doubtless stood open to guests of many other 
kinds. But it can only be by a confusion of the wildest 
kind that Hierén has been made to receive at Syracuse the 
man who was said to have hindered his horses from con- 


tending for the prize at Olympia. When we are told that Story of 


Themistoklés, banished from Athens, fled to Syracuse, that 
he asked for a daughter of Hier6n in marriage, and pro- 
mised to put all Greece under Hierdn’s power, it would 
seem as if, not only Themistoklés and Pausanias, but the 
lord of Syracuse and the Great King, had got jumbled 
together in the narrator’s brain’. It is perhaps hardly 
worth while to point out that Hieron died before the flight 
of Themistoklés to Asia °, 


The mention of the poetry of this age brings us back to 
the topography of Syracuse. There, among the princes of 
the Deinomenid house, it is Gelon, not Hierdn, who has 
left his works behind him. The love of Hier6én went 
forth rather to his own Aitna, where, after all that later 
Catania has undergone, it might be hard to find any traces 
of his hand. But im one of the great monuments of 


1 See Appendix XXIV. 

2 Plut. Them. 24; «7 ove of8 Omws eémAaOdpevos TovTwy H TOY 
OepwioroKr€a Tomy emiAaOdmevoy TAEVCAL pnow [=tyHotpBporos | eis SiKEAlav 
kal tap’ ‘Iépwvos aiteiy Tov Tupavvou THY OvyaTépa pds yapov Umoxvovpevorv 
avT® Tos EAAnvas Umnkdovs mono, anooTpepapevov 5é Tov ‘lépwvos otTws 
eis THY Aciay dmapa. Plutarch adds very discreetly, ratra 5 ovx eixds 
éoTw ovTw yeveoOa, and goes on to tell the story of Themistoklés at the 
Olympic Games (see above, p. 247). The offer is clearly modelled on the 
letter of Pausanias to Xerxes in Thue. i. 128. 

$ The flight of Themistoklés to Admétos and thence to Asia is fixed in 
B.C. 466, the year after Hierén’s death. 
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Syracuse the hand of the first Hierdn has been traced, 
and perhaps with good reason. The famous theatre, as it 
stands, suggests the second Hierén rather than the first ; 
but it is not unlikely that the work of the second was a 
work of restoration rather than of original building. 
And truly no man is more likely than the patron both 
of Aischylus and of Epicharmos to have been its first 
Its architect, if that is the right word, is said to 


have been a certain Démokopos, who received the odd 


founder. 


surname of Myrilla from the gifts of oimtment which he 
made to the citizens on the completion of his work 2. 
That work, lke the wall of Thérén at Akragas, like the 
western wall of Achradina, was but partly a work of the 
building art. Hewn in the rock, with the winding street 
of tombs above it, no object in Syracuse has a more striking 
site. Few have a nobler outlook, though we must re- 
member that buildings sometimes gain by partial destruc- 
tion, and that a perfect scena would go some way to shut out 
the view®. The theatre has become the head of a group of 
objects of various dates, among which the great altar and 
the amphitheatre mark stages in the later history. As yet 
the neighbouring /atomia and the deep holes in the rock 
above the theatre concern us more. We must remember 
that we are here, in HierOn’s day, still outside the walls 
even of the enlarged city; but we can see that here too, in 
what presently took the name of Neapolis, the Newtown of 
Syracuse, the same process was going on which we have 

1 See Holm, Topografia, 188 ; Lupus, 106. 

2 IT hardly know what value to set on the strange story of Eustathios, 
Od. iii. 68 (see Lorenz, 91). He is speaking of masculine names ending ina; 
Kal Supaxovorov TO 6 MupiAda* ov peprvyicbar rA€yer TOV Swhpova’ ioropwy 
Kal OTL TOU Svpakovaiov TovTov Kvpiov, Anpuodkonos, Hv apxiTexTav, érel Se 
Tedeotoupyjnoas TO OéaTpoyv, puvpov Tois EavToU ToAiTas Severe, MvprAdAa 
émexdn0n. The tale certainly proves nothing as to date. 

> I write, or copy, this with fear and trembling, as there seem to 
be theories afloat, though not yet fully developed, according to which the 
true Greek theatre had no stage, and perhaps no scena. 
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marked on the hill-side of Achradina. The dwellings of men ocuar. vi. 


and the public buildings of a great city were fast spread- 
ing themselves among the traces of earlier times and races. 
The contrast which we spoke of above! never comes to us 
more forcibly than when we look up from the regular and 
finished work of the theatre to the rude burrowings in 


the hill just above. We would fain see the acting of The 


Sicilian 


that play of Aischylus in which he brought in the tale of plays of 


the native gods of Sicily, and the small living fragments 
of which show how deeply his mind has been struck by the 
worship of the awful yet kindly Palici?. We would fain 
see the play of the Aitnean Women acted, as it may well 
have been, in Hierdn’s presence, with the rude monuments 
of the native worshippers of the deities of the piece lookmng 
down on the works of conquerors of the Sikel who still 
held the gods of the Sikel in honour. 


1 See above, p. 141. * See vol. i. p. 527. 
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SICILY FREE AND INDEPENDENT |. 


B.C. 472-433. 


Wt have now reached a time when it is singularly hard 
to mass our story in satisfactory chronological divisions. 

We have felt the difficulty already. From some points of 
view it would have been easier to make the time of the 
domination of the Deinomenid house a single period by 
itself. But in the general history of the world, the joint 
attack on Hellas by Persia and Carthage holds so great a 
place that we have been driven to split the reign of Gelon 
asunder, and to treat the first Carthaginian invasion, the 
invasion when the barbarian was beaten back from Himera 
by Syracuse and Akragas, as one of the great landmarks 
of our story. And after that there is in truth no other 
such till we come to that second Carthaginian invasion when 
the fate of Himera, Syracuse, and Akragas, was so different 
from what it was in the first. But between these two comes 
the best known event in Sicilian history, the event which 
in many minds makes up the whole of Sicilian history, the 
Athenian invasion of Syracuse. The tale of that invasion 
has been told as no other tale ever was told ; and it would be 
1 For this whole period we have the continuous narrative of Diodéros, 
in his eleventh and twelfth books. Herodotus does not touch this 
period, and Thucydides does not begin till the next. We have the usual 
illustrative sources, perhaps not quite so rich just now as at some other 
times. For the earlier events of the time we still have some notices 
in Pindar, and for the career of Empedoklés of Akragas we have his Life 
by Diogenés Laertius and some quotations from Empedoklés’ own poems. 


And we now begin to feel the full value of the most direct sources of history, 
contemporary documents, in this case graven on stone. 
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hard to exaggerate its importance in the history of Athens, cuar. vu. 
and thereby in the general history of Greece. But in the phe Ss 
history of Sicily, even in the history of Syracuse, it is little Athenian 


rather than 
more than a wonderful episode. Had it been successful, Sicilian. 
it would doubtless have altogether changed the destinies 
of Sicily; it might have changed the destinies of the 
world. But as things actually were, it is only a wonderful 
episode. Its real importance to Sicily lay in its giving 
a wider field to a tendency which had been busily at work 
for some years already. This is the mcreasing connexion Increased 


connexion 


between Sicily and Old Greece. The interest of the great between 
invasion recorded as a nearly continuous tale in the sixth eran 
and seventh books of Thucydides is so overwhelming Greece: 
that we are apt to forget the earlier action of Athens in 
Sicilian affairs, the record of which is scattered up and 

down several of his earlier books. But it is this earlier 
action of Old Greece, of Old Greece practically embodied in 
Athens, in Sicilian matters, which really marks off a period. 

The great invasion is simply the crowning event of that 
period, the highest carrying-out of its tendencies. We are Land- 
thus able to set up two lesser landmarks between the two Sore 
great ones, between the unsuccessful invasion of the earlier 

and lesser Hamilkar and the fearfully successful invasion 

of the earlier and lesser Hannibal. There is the fall of the the fall 
tyrants; there is the beginning of Athenian interference eet 
in Sicily. These two landmarks will make three periods ee 
of Sicilian history between the first and the second Cartha- Athenian 
ginian invasion. Of the first, taking in the great events poy cr 

of the reign of Hierén, above all his defeat of the Etruscans ee ; 

at Kymé, we have already treated. As a victory of Hellas ee 
over barbarian powers, the day of Kymé follows naturally (already — 
on the day of Himera. Then comes the fall of the ae a 
tyrants itself, a period rather than an event, taking in the cities free 
various steps by which, first the Emmenid dynasty at eee 
Akragas, and then the Deimomenid dynasty at Syracuse, 
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SICILY FREE AND INDEPENDENT. 


were swept away. Then comes the result of the struggle, 
the time of the highest freedom and independence of Greek 
Sicily. No city is ruled by a tyrant; none is subject to 
any outside dominion, Greek or barbarian. This central 
time, the fall of the tyrants and the years which followed 
their fall till the beginning of Athenian interference, is 
the subject of our present chapter. The third period, the 
time when Sicily was largely mixed up im the affairs of 
Old Greece, till the second Carthaginian invasion brought 
back all thoughts to Sicily itself, must be kept for another 
volume. 


§ 1. Lhe Fall of the Tyrants. 
B.C. 472-466. 


The tyrannies of Greece were never long-lived’. Here 
and there a tyrant might be found whose power rested on 
some other foundatlon than that of simple fear. So it 
assuredly was both with Gelén at Syracuse and with 
Théron at Akragas. If they were not loved by a whole 
people as either a lawful king or a popular leader has 
often been loved, they were much more than endured 
by a whole people, and they were actively loved by par- 
ticular classes. Each had in some sort succeeded— 
Thér6n had directly overthrown—an oligarchy after whose 
rule the dominion of the single lord was felt as a 
relief, Each had in every sense made his city great; 
Gelon had raised Syracuse to a place among the foremost 
cities of the earth. And in Geldn’s case at least a large 

1 See the discussion of this point by Aristotle, Politics, v.12. 1. He 
notices three exceptions, the Orthagorids at Sikyén, the Kypselids at 
Corinth, and the Peisistratids at Athens ; and he gives special reasons for 
the long duration of each. (Atlian, V. H. vi. 13, for the Peisistratids 
substitutes Tv Tay Aevxaviwy mapa Boomopov.) The longest-lived, that of 


the Orthagorids, lasted a hundred years, a time quite exceptional among 
tyrants, though certainly not long among lawful kings. 
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part of the citizens owed to him their citizenship, their cuap. vm. 


place in the commonwealth, and what, under the rule of a 
tyrant, was more precious than a place in the common- 
wealth, the lots of land with which such citizenship was 
commonly accompanied. Add to this that the tyrant’s 
temptations to oppression were so great that in him 
mere abstinence from oppression seemed meritorious. <A 
government even moderately just, a government under 
which the lives, property, and honour of the citizens 
were not flagrantly outraged, won for him the reputa- 
tion of a benefactor. A tyrant was so likely to do evil 
that to a tyrant who did some good all the evil that 
he might have done but did not was reckoned as a kind of 


positive merit. But this toleration or acquiescence in Failure of 


the tyrant’s position was purely personal ; it might last for 
his own lifetime ; it might enable his power to pass quietly 
to his son or to some other kinsman. But it could do no 
more. Among lawful kings, the sentiment attaching 
to the kingly line, the grateful memory of the reign of 
some beneficent and beloved prince, has often secured a 
kingdom to some generations of unworthy successors. 


hereditary 
succession 


tyrants. 


With the tyrant this could never be. The merit of the Sons of 


father could at most hand on his dominion to his son; the 
son could keep his father’s dominion only by merit of his 
own?, And such merit was commonly lacking. The man 
who rises to power, if he has not virtue, must at least have 
vigour; the man who simply succeeds to power is often 
lacking in both. The temptations which beset those who 
are born to wealth and power have commonly a worse 
effect on those whose wealth and power are new than on 
those with whom wealth and power are of long standing. 


1 Aristotle (Pol. v. 12. 4) notices as the cause of the duration of the 
Kypselid power at Corinth that 6 pév Kiwedos Snpaywyds jv Kal Kata THY 
apxnv dueréAeoev adopupdpyros, Tlepiaydpos 8° éyéveTo péev Tupavvikds GAAG 
moAeuwds. Cf. Nic. Dam. vii. 58; C. Miiller, iii. 392. 
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cuap, vi. The son of the upstart is a character almost proverbial. 
Tyrannies Every tyrant in the second generation was the son of an 


of : seine 
eee in upstart, and he commonly displayed the characteristics of 


the second 


neem his class in their worst form. His power therefore, having 


no foundation in either traditional or personal sentiment, 
was hardly ever lasting. It could endure only by brute 
force ; 1t commonly gave way at the first touch of ill sue- 
cess. The tyranny is overthrown ; the tyrant is lucky if 
he escapes with his life. All traces of the reign of unlaw 
are, as far as may be, wiped out from the memory of the 
commonwealth. The image of Gel6n is allowed to survive. 
The images of other tyrants are broken in pieces. 

Levelling | Yet it not uncommonly happened that the effects of the 

Satie tyranny could not be wholly swept away; the state of 
things that was before the tyranny could not be brought 
back in its fulness. And, contrary to the poet’s rule, it 
was often the good that the tyrant had done that lived 
after him. When he had risen to power on the ruins of 
an oligarchy, that oligarchy could seldom be brought back 
again. When he had risen to power with the good will 
of a part of the people, his rule had commonly wiped out 
earlier distinctions, or at least had made it impossible to 
restore them in their fulness. His rule had brought with 
it equality, if only equality in submission ; his fall brought 
with it equality in freedom. In other words, his fall led 


Effects of to the establishment of democracy. The case was more 
the pre- 
sence of 


ees ferent classes of fellow-citizens, but where the rule of the 


difficult where the question was not simply between dif- 


tyrant had been established or supported by foreign mer- 
cenaries, above all, where those mercenaries had been re- 
warded with citizenship and grants of land. Even in this 
case the old citizens commonly prevailed. But their struggle 
to win back their own had sometines to be carried on for 
some while after the tyrant was gone against those whom 
he had brought in as the bulwarks of his power. 
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All this is now to be illustrated in the fall of the power- cmap. vu. 
ful and splendid tyrannies of Akragas and Syracuse. We ee 
1 O € 

are not surprised to hear that both Théroén and Hierdn Deino- 


kept their power for life; we are as little surprised to hear oe ee 
that those who came after them failed to keep the place to yn@sties. 
which they had succeeded. There is indeed this difference, 

that Deinomenid rule in Syracuse lasted through two un- 
disturbed reigns, while Emmenid rule in Akragas fell as 

soon as power passed out of the hands of the man who had 

first won it. On the other hand, Emmenid rule fell in the 

second generation, while Deinomenid rule can hardly be 

said to have reached a second generation. That Hierdn 

kept his power for life is not wonderful. He was a brother 

and not a son. He had not been born in the purple ; he 

had been Gelon’s partner and fellow-worker in the course 

by which he rose to power. And with all its heavy faults, 

his rule had much about it, not only of dazzling brilliancy, 

but even of solid merit. When his power passed to Their fall 
another brother whose only claim to endurance was that he oes of 
had followed his elders to Himera, the power of the dy- aie 
nasty gave way. The tyranny at Akragas gave way yet Hierdn. 
sooner, because the man on whose personal position it 

rested died sooner at Akragas than at Syracuse. The 
tyranny was safe as long as Thérén lived, and no longer. 
Whatever men thought of him at Himera, at Akragas 

the memory that he left behind him was a good one. 

He died eight years after the great victory of Hellas in Death of 
which he had shared. The remembrance of a rule which oe 
had done so much for the greatness of his city won for 
Théron the honours of a hero!. His real tomb, destined 

to a strange fate, stood in the burying-place of Akragas, 

on the hill beyond the western ravine, approached by the 


1 Diod. xi. 53; 6 pev otv Onpwy thy apxnv emends SiwKenkads Kal Cov 
peyaAns drodoyns éTUyXave Tapa ToOls TOALTALS Kal TEAEUTHOAS HparkwV ETUXE 


TLULOY, 
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Bridge of the Dead!. But his name has been handed 
down to modern memory by the accident of being attached 
to another tomb outside the southern wall of his building. 
But that tomb belongs to a later age than his, and doubtless 
covers the ashes of some man of far less renown. 

In such a case as that of Thérén it followed as a matter 
of course that his power passed to his son. It followed, 
almost equally as a matter of course, that his son’s power 
presently passed away from him. ‘Thrasydaios son of 
Théron had already in his father’s life-time shown, in his 
government of Himera?, what his rule at home was likely 
to be. Once in possession of his father’s power, he ruled 
as a tyrant in the worst sense. He trampled under foot 
the laws of the commonwealth, which Thérén had re- 
spected, at least when they did not interfere with his own 
power *°. He soon felt that side of tyranny which the 
Hierén of Xenophon so feelingly sets forth to Siménides. 
No man trusted him; all hated him; many formed con- 
spiracies against his power and his life*. To strengthen 
himself against his domestic enemies, Thrasydaios took a 
large force of mercenaries into pay, a fact which looks as if 
Thérén had not needed to rely on support of that kind. 
And, perhaps to call off the thoughts of the citizens from 
his oppressions and to give them employment of another 
kind, he aimed, like his father and his Syracusan contem- 


1 See vol. i. p. 434. His own tomb suggests his dealing with the tomb 
and relics of another. I know not at what stage of Thérén’s reign we can 
place the restoration of the bones of Minds to the Cretans. Diod. iv. 79; 
ouveBn Tov pev Tapov Kaba peOjva, TA5e do7a Tos Kpyatv brodoOjvat, Onpwvos 
duvacTevovTos TaY “AkpayavTivwr. 

2 See above, p. 238. 

$ The description of him in Diodéros as reigning mapavépws kal Tupavu- 
k@s seems to point to observance of the laws on the part of Thérén, who 
is called Svvacrns and his dominion adpyj—colourless words. 

* Diod. xi. 53; Taxéws amorndels id TaV tmoTEeTaypEvav SieréAcoev 
émBovaAevdomevos Kat Biov Exwv pioovpevoy, These words might pass as an 
abridgement of Xenophén’s dialogue. 
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poraries, at conquest and military glory. He levied a onap. vu. 
large citizen force from the two cities under his rule, a 

force over whom his mercenaries might act as watchers and 
spies?, The host thus formed is said, between horse and 

foot, to have numbered twenty thousand. What ground His war 
of quarrel Thrasydaios had against Hieron we are not told ; len a 
but the first enterprise which the new lord of Akragas un- 
dertook with his army was an expedition against Syracuse. 

But the movements of Hierdn were the swifter?. He 
marched against Akragas, and met its tyrant in a pitched 

battle at a place whose name has not been handed down to 

us. We heard not long ago of a fight im which more 

Greek blood was shed than in any earlier fight*; but that 

was a fight between Greeks and barbarians. We are now Defeat of 
told that never before had so many men fallen in any fight pes 
of Greeks against Greeks*. With the loss of two thou- 

sand men of their own force, the Syracusans—so the motley 

host of Hiern is called by our historian—kept possession 

of the place of slaughter. They had more than four thou- 

sand dead bodies of the soldiers of Thrasydaios to give 

back to the herald of the defeated army. We should be 

glad to learn on what part of that army the loss had fallen 

most heavily, on the hirelings or on the citizens of Akragas 

and Himera. 


Such an issue as this to his schemes of conquest might Fall of 
have shaken a throne more firmly fixed than that of Thrasy- panes : 
daios. A power like his could not outlive such a defeat 
for a moment. We should gladly have more details, 


especially as to the part played by the mercenaries of the 


1 Diod. xi. 53; moAAods puaOopdpous aOpoicas Kal Trav "Axpayavtivey Kal 
‘Iwepaiwy mpoowatarééas. 

2 Ib.; méAAovTos adTov Trodepeiy Tois Supakovoiois, ‘lépwy 6 Bacireds Tapa- 
okevagdpevos Sivapmy afidAoyov, éoTparevaey ent TOV ’AxpayarTa. 

3 See above, p. 254. 

* Tbh.; yevowevns dé waxns ioxupas mAEioTO THY TapaTagapevwy “EAAQVwW 
mpos "EAAnvas étecov, 
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tyrant. Men of their class did not commonly remain un- 
touched by revolutions such as that which now happened. 
But we hear only that Thrasydaios was driven from 
Akragas and from all Sicily, and that he sought shelter in 
Old Greece. Of the fate of the Emmenid house generally 
we have no distinct mention. Thérdn’s brother Xeno- 
kratés was dead; he had died seemingly about the same 
time as Théron himself. The son of Xenokratés, Thrasy- 
boulos, lived, and an ode of Pindar was addressed to him 
after the death of his father and the fall of his house?. 
But its language is vague and dim, and we cannot see dis- 
tinctly whether Thrasyboulos was still at Akragas, possibly 
looking for a revival of power in his house, or whether the 
whole Emmenid house was banished, leaving others behind 
them to plot such schemes?. But we know the end of 
Thrasydaios himself, and a strange end it was. On what 
ground or by what process we know not, he was condemned 
and put to death at the elder Megara °. 

Such. a notice as this raises curiosity. The words used 
imply some kind of trial, and a trial at Megara could have 
been only by a Megarian court. Was the justice of 
Megara set at work by instances from Akragas, or was 
Megarian feeling against tyrants so strong that Thrasy- 
daios was looked on as an enemy of mankind who might 
be brought to justice anywhere? To these questions we 
can give no answer. We read only that a free constitu- 
tion was now established at Akragas, and that the new 
government asked for peace of Hierén, and obtained it *. 
Akragas was thus the first among those Sikeliot cities | 

1 See Appendix XXVI. 2 See below, p. 345- 


8 Diod. xi. 53; Opacvdaios wey taTevwOels efemecev Ex THS apxis, Kal 
guyav eis Meyapeis ro’s Nucaiovs kadoupeévous, ened OavaTov Katayvwobels 
érededtnoev. It needs a moment’s thought to see that by these Nisaian 
Megarians are meant the people of the old Megara on the Isthmus, as 
opposed to the Hyblaian Megara in Sicily. 

* Ib; of & ’Axpayavrivo: kopucdpevor Thy Snpoxpatiav, SuampecBevoapevor 
mpos ‘lépwva THs eipnyns ETUXOV. 
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which had been under tyrants to win back its freedom. 
There seems no reason to think that that freedom was 
qualified by any superiority on the part of Syracuse’. We 
may perhaps wonder that Hierdén, after such a victory, did 
not attempt either to establish his own dominion over 
Akragas and Himera, or at least to put them under the rule 
of some tyrant or tyrants in his own interest. But such 
an attempt would have been hazardous; and, however 
dangerous to the general interests of tyranny the late revo- 


lution at Akragas might be, there was no fear of the new 


commonwealth marching to attack the ruler of Syracuse. 
A revolution lke that of Akragas happened, we may be 
sure, in Himeraalso. Its connexion with Akragas depended 
on nothing but subjection to acommon master. ‘Two distant 
cities could not form a single commonwealth, nor were the 
Akragantine people likely, at such a moment, to claim any 
dominion over Himera. We hear no details of anything 
that happened at Himera immediately after the downfall 
of Thrasydaios. A few years later we find the city acting 
as an independent power. And an ode of Pindar introduces 
us to one of its adopted citizens. We have seen how 
Ergotelés of Knossos in Crete, driven from his native city 
by some civil broil, received the citizenship of Himera *. 


1 See Grote, v. 309. But there seems no ground for this belief beyond 
the words of Diodéros in xi. 76, where he says that, after the deliverance 
of Syracuse and the restoration of Katané, all who had been subject to 
Hieron recovered their freedom and restored their constitutions ; TovTwy 5 
joav TeA@o Kat “Axparyarytivo kal ‘Ipepaion (xi. 76). This must surely be a 
mere confusion, not at all unlikely in Diodéros when giving a list of names. 
It is not to be set against his distinct statement that Akragas, and by 
implication Himera, recovered its freedom on the fall of Thrasydaios. 

2 See above, p. 240. The scholiasts on Pindar, Ol. xii (the one addressed 
to Ergotelés of Knéssos and Himera), refer to something in the latter city ; 
but itis hard to make out what. One says that Ergotelés, driven from Crete 
to Himera, catadaBayv rddAw Ta év SiKedig mpaypata oraciaCopeva TposT €Awvos 
Kat ‘lépwvos, éxdefdpevos eipnynv évixnoe. The other says that Ergotelés r7s 
TOAEwS avTOV Kywaov atac.aCopévns amjpev eis ‘Iuépay moAw SuikeAlas, evOa 
kat érépay ordow evpwv Tédwvos nat ‘lépwvos émimenavpéevarv THs paxns eipnvyn 
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cHaPp. vi. He won fame for his new home, his delivered home, by 


victories at the Isthmus, at Pythé, and at last at Olympia 
itself. Proclaimed as a citizen, no longer of Knéssos, but 
of Himera, Himera on whose new freedom he invokes the 
blessing of Eleutherian Zeus !, Himera rejoicing in the warm 
fountains of the nymphs”, the poet likens him to the bird 
of day, the badge on the coinage of Himera, city of the day. 
It is hardly in the poet’s highest straim—it may perhaps teach 
us how hard it was for Pindar himself to find wherewithal 
to sing the praises of every runner or boxer—when Ergo- 
telés is told that, owing to his happy banishment, instead 
of being merely cock of the walk in obscure Knéssos, the 
victories that he had won as a man of Himera have made 
him known as a true gamecock to all the world ?. 

Five years later we find Hierdn, by what seems to 
have been the last act of his life, playing a part in the 


éyévero. And in the scholion on Pyth. i. g1 we read also, pact 5é Tov ‘Iepova 
Kal mpos TéAwva Tov adedpov éotaciakévar THs apxns évexa. When did 
Gelén and Hierén ever dispute for power? One is inclined to think that 
the scholiast, according to the great law that one Sicilian tyrant is as good 
as another, wrote Thérén when he meant Geldn. 
EOL, abe 
Aiooopat, mat Znvos ’EXevOepiov, 
‘Iuépav evpvodeve’ audindrAa, owreipa Trxa. 
2 Tibiko or az; 
Oepua Nuppay Aouvrpa Bacra les, duiréwv map’ oikelars apovpats. 
2 \Tb) 13) Orilos 
vié PidAdvopos, 7To Kal Ted KEV 
évSopaxas Gr adéxTwp, avyyovw Tap éoTia 
GkAEns Tia KaTEepvAAOpdnTE TrOdwWY, 
ei pt) oTdows avTidveipa Kywoias o° duepoe marpas. 
He goes on to give the list of Ergotelés’ victories, two at Pythdé and at the 
Isthmos. Pausanias (vi. 4. 11) adds Nemea. He tells the same story as 
Pindar of his banishment from Knoéssos and reception at Himera. Mr. 
Lloyd (349) puts them in chronological order. Ergotelés comes to Himera 
in 478 and wins his Olympic victory in 472. Others (Mezger, 192) put 
his coming as early as 490. That does not greatly concern us. The point 
is that the ode supposes the freedom of Himera. 
The parable of the cock surely refers to the coinage of Himera, and the 
choice of the badge surely shows that even the ‘Iuépa and 7qmépa had much 
the same sound. 
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affairs of another tyranny which, like that of Thérén, bore cuapr., vu. 
rule over two cities. His young brothers-in-law, the sons Pee 


of Anaxilas of Rhégion and Zanklé, were now growing up. sons of 
Anaxilas. 


He sent for them; he gave them great gifts; he reminded 5 ¢, 467. 
them of the good deeds of Gelon towards their father !, and 
counselled them to demand of Mikythos an account of his 
stewardship. One hardly knows what to make of this 


action on Hierdn’s part. Personal jealousy of Mikythos is His policy 
towards 


likely enough ; but personal jealousy of Mikythos would Zankie 
d 

Z BReson 

and it is hard to credit Hiern with any unselfish zeal 


only be part of a general jealousy of the Rhegine power 


for the interests of the sons of Anaxilas. As an attempt 
to discredit the administration of Mikythos, Hierén’s deal- 
ings failed. As an attempt to break his power, and in the 
end the power of the Rhegine state, they certainly succeeded, 
though their final results did not come in Hierdén’s day, 

The immediate result of Hierdn’s scheme is singular, and 
is in any case most honourable to Mikythos. It marks the 
difference between his rule and that of Thrasydaios that the 
power of Mikythos still remained unshaken six years after the 
great defeat at the hands of the Iapygians. The young 
tyrants went back to Rhégion, and made the demand which 
Mierén had suggested. Mikythos was ready to meet them. Mikythos 
He got together the friends of the house of Anaxilas, and was oer, 
able to give such an account of his stewardship as satisfied 
all who heard it of his strict integrity. Splendid gifts at His gifts 
Olympia, thank-offerings for the recovery of a son from es co 
sickness, were clearly not looked on as any misapplication 
of the wealth which had passed through his hands. 
Statues not a few, in which the names of Mikythos and 
his father Choiros were coupled with the names of the two 
cities which had been under his vicarious rule, abode in the 
holy place of Zeus till the days of Pausanias*. The sons 
of Anaxilas were sorry that they had made any demand 

1 See above, p. 211. 2 See Appendix XXIX. 
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on one so faithful. They prayed him still to keep the 
government of Rhégion and Zanklé in his hands, and to 
manage all things as though he were their father?. But 
Mikythos would no longer hold an office in which he had 
once been suspected. He carefully handed over to the 
sons of Anaxilas all that he held in trust. His own goods 
he put on ship-board, and sailed away from Sicily and Italy 
amid the loudly expressed good will of the people. He 
crossed to Old Greece, and spent the rest of his days in 
honour at Tegea *. 

The sons of Anaxilas now entered on the government of 
his two cities, but for no great length of time. Before 
the year was out, the great stay of tyranny in Sicily was 
taken away. Hlierdn, ever sickly, died, after a reign of 
eleven years. He could hardly have been mourned at 
Syracuse; but on the spot where he died his name was 
honoured. For the life of Hierén came to an end in the 
city where he had so strangely won the honours of a 
founder, the city of which his son was called the king, 
and of which he himself had been proclaimed as a citizen 
in the national games of Greece. Hierdn of Aitna was 
honoured in Altna with a splendid tomb and with the 
worship of a hero?. Huis wish was thus fulfilled; there 
was one place where he was, for a while at least, deemed 
the peer of Gelon. 

The one writer who distinctly gives the rulers of the 
house of Deimomenés the kingly title not only bestows it 
on Hieron himself, but extends it in a marked way to his 
successor in the dominion of Syracuse*. But whether they 


1 See Appendix X XIX. 2 kateBiwoey Enavovpevos, says Diodéros. 

3 Diod. xi. 66; ‘Iepwy 6 Supaxociwy Baciredbs éredeUTno" ev 7TH Kardvy 
Kal Tiu@y Hpwik@y ETvXEV, Ws av KTioTNS yeyovws THs Tédews. The use of 
Karavyn is like the use of Meconvn in Pausanias’ report of the gifts of 
Mikythos. See Appendix XXIX. 

* Diod. u. s.; otros pev aptas é7n evbexa, karéAume THY BactAciay Opacr- 
BovaAw TH adErXPO. 
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were kings or tyrants, there had been no time for any de- cuap. vu. 
finite law of succession to grow up in their house. So far as 

there was any, it would seem to be the rule of the Ottoman 

Sultans which gives the crown to the eldest male of the 

royal house. But the sons of Demomenés had. at least Death of 
kept themselves from the open murder of brothers; if se aa 
Polyzélos was doomed to death, it was to a death at the 

hands of foreign enemies!. He would seem to have 

died before this time by some more peaceful end; but the 
prophecy which gave so little pleasure to the elder Deino- 

ménes was to be fulfilled. Three of his sons were to be 
tyrants”. Geldn had left a nameless son; of Deinomenés Gelon’s 
son of Hierén we have heard already; we have heard of 


Chromios as the guardian of both®. It seems clear that Deino- 
ménes at 


Deinomenés kept on that kingship or tyranny of Aitna mina. 
which his father had bestowed on him. It was he who His offer- 


dedicated the rich offermgs at Olympia which his father eee 


had been unable to dedicate in his lifetime *. The Olympic $*** 
victories of Hierdn were commemorated. by a brazen chariot, 
and two horses with boys mounted on their backs; but 


it was not by Hierdn but by Deinomenés that they were 
set up. 


1 See above, p. 237. 2 See above, p. 122. 

3 See above, pp. 214, 245. 

* These gifts are twice mentioned by Pausanias. He mentions them 
first in the proper place (vi. 12. 1). They were dpua xadxody kal dvip 
dvaBeBnkas ém’ avo, KéAnTes 5¢ into. Tapa 70 dppya, eis ExaTépwOey EaTnKE Kal 
én Tov innov KabéCovTa matdes. He adds, ta 5é dvadnuata ody ‘Tépwr 
dméoTeev, GAN 6 pev arrodois TH O€@ Acivopévns Eoriv 6 ‘lépwvos, In viii. 
42. 9 he gives the inscription ; 

ody moTe vinnoas, Zev “Odvpme, ceuvoy ayava, 
TeOpinnw pev dnag, povvoréAnte be Sis, 
dap ‘Iépwv trade gor éxapicoato: mais 8 avéOnne 
Aciwwopevns waTpos pyjua Svpakociov. 
Does the King of Aitna speak in the last word ? 

5 This way of dealing with a position which, unless we accept the king- 
ship, was altogether irregular, reminds one of the means taken for prolong- 
ing the power or influence of the Medici during the non-age of Lorenzo 
and Giovanni. The administration of Mikythos is not quite the same. 
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But Deinomenés reigned at Aitna only; the dominion 
of Syracuse and of the other cities which had been ruled 
by Hierén did not pass to him. Neither did it, unless 


Tyranny of in some purely nominal way, pass to Gelon’s son. The 
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real successor of Hieron was, according to most accounts, 
his youngest brother Thrasyboulos, the last of those 
three sons of the elder Deinomenés whom he could not 
save from the tyrant’s lot. But Aristotle has preserved 
another account, which we could wish that he had told us 
at greater length. His story suggests that the tyranny 
formally passed—so far as anything under a tyranny could 
be said to be formal—to the nameless son of Gelén. Him, 
we are told, his uncle Thrasyboulos strove to corrupt, by 
leading him into excesses of pleasure, in order that he 
might himself reign in his name!. What is more certain 
is that, whether exercised in his own name or in that of 
his nephew, the rule of Thrasyboulos was a tyranny in the 
worst sense of the word. It was the rule of an oppressor 
defended by mercenaries against the citizens whom he 
plundered, slew, banished, and outraged at pleasure”. His 
career of evil lasted only eleven months. By that time 
the tyranny was overpast, and, when we come to reckon 
up the seasons, we are surprised to find how few years the 
mighty and splendid dynasty of the Deinomenids had 
lasted *. 


The immediate occasion of the fall of Thrasyboulos is 


1 Arist. Pol. v. 10. 31; @pacuBovAou Tod ‘Iépwvos abeApod Tov vidv Tov 
Tédwvos Snpaywyobvros kal mpos HSovds 6pp@vros, iv’ abros apxn. 

2 Diodéros (xi. 67) describes his evil deeds at length; xa@dAou 5€ powy 
Kat pucovpevos t70 TAY adiKOUpéevwY pLoOoPspuv TANOOS efevoAdynoEY, ayTi- 
Taypa KaTacKkevacwy Tails modTiKals Suydpeo. 

3 This is the remark of Aristotle (Pol. v. 12.6). Having named the 
more lasting tyrannies (see above, p. 292), he adds; ray 5 Aoim@v H wept 
‘Tépwva cat Tédwva mept Svpaxovcas’ érn 8 ov8’ avtn Todd Siépervev, GAAA 
Ta ovpBavtTa dvoiv Séovra eixoot. Eighteen years then was a rather long 
time for a dynasty. 
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told us but darkly. The partisans of the house of Gelén cmap. vn. 
strove in some way to save the tyranny while sacrificing rie 
the tyrant; but the friends of freedom found their oppor- cusans. 
tunity to get rid of the tyrant and the tyranny together 1. ae 
The native population of Syracuse rose as one man, under 

leaders who are unluckily nameless*. Thrasyboulos strove Thrasy- 
in vain to win them over by fair words, and then made dois 
great efforts to defend his power by force. And in such ee 
force he was not lacking. He had the mercenaries of his 
predecessor at his command; the citizens also of Hieron’s 

AKtna, the subjects of his son, proved the wisdom of their 
foundation by coming gladly at the call of Thrasyboulos 

to fight for the house of their founder. At the head of 

fifteen thousand men the tyrant occupied the fortified parts 

of Syracuse. A few years before we might have said that 

he occupied the whole of Syracuse; but the city had now 

grown even beyond the bounds given to it by Gelén. The He occu- 
fortified quarters of Ortygia and Achradina, each with Seer 
its separate wall—the old wall of Ortygia, the wall of 4c™dm- 
Achradina, carried down by Gelén to the Great Harbour— 

are spoken of as no longer forming the whole of Syracuse. 

They are now only its strong places. In this way of 
speaking there may be a certain carrying back of the 
language of later times to earlier; but it is clear that 
Thrasyboulos occupied Ortygia and Achradina, and that 

there was still something outside for his enemies to occupy. 

Ortygia and Achradina were the only continuously fortified 
quarters ; 'Temenités was a detached outpost ; over the rest 


houses were doubtless spreading, but there were as yet no 


1 Arist. Pol. v. I0. 31; 7av oikeiov cvoTavTav iva pi) Tupavvis dAws 
kaTakv0y adAdd OpacvBovaos’ of 5 avoTavres adTav, ws Kaipov EXOVTES, 
eféBadov Gdmavras avrovs. The words are difficult, but this seems their 
meaning. 

2 Diod. xi. 67; of Supakdovo mpootynodpevor Tovs Hynoopevous Wpunaav én 
THY KaTaAvoW THs TUpavvidcs Tavdnpel, Kal cuvTaxOérTes id THY HyEenoveY 
avTEelxovTO THS EXEvOe pias, 
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defences. It is not wonderful if the Syracusans, driven 
outside their own walls and compelled to besiege their own 
city, seized upon one part of the undefended area, and 
made it a permanent addition to the fortified enclosure. 

This was the quarter called Tycha or Tyca, which the 
Syracusans are now said to have occupied, and which we 
shall see that before lone they not only occupied but 
fortified. The name is of uncertain origin, and the extent 
of the quarter so called is no less uncertain. But it seems 
well marked to the north as taking in that part of the brow 
of the hill which reaches from the combe of the Panagia 
to the point where the coast turns away from the hill to 
form the low ground by the bay of Trogilon. It may 
very possibly have gone further to the west; its extent 
southward is very doubtful. But its general position, 
west of the north-western corner of Achradina, is plain 
enough. ‘This, like other places outside the wall, was most 
likely already inhabited. At all events they now became 
so. For they were the only dwelling-places left to the 
native people of Syracuse, while the tyrant and his mer- 
cenaries held the elder quarters of the city. The Syra- 
cusans had in short to besiege their enemy in their own 
city, and for that work they fixed their head-quarters on 
Tycha. 

The next step of the Syracusans occupying Tycha was 
to send messengers to all parts of Sicily, alike to Greeks 
and to Sikels, to ask for help. The universal good will 
with which their prayer was answered shows with what 
dread the Deinomenid dynasty was looked on throughout 
the island. The deliverance of Syracuse implied the de- 
liverance of Gela. The Geloans clearly had no love for 
the men of Gela who had made Gela secondary to Syra- 
euse. Gela, again a free commonwealth, sent help to the 
patriots of Syracuse against the son of Geloan Deimomenés. 

1 See below, p. 312, and Appendix XXXTI. 
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So did the new commonwealths of Akragas and Himera. cnap. vu. 
So did distant Selinous, freed from its Phoenician overlords. 
And so did the Sikel towns of the inland country; the 
Syracusan commonwealth seemed to them a less dangerous 
neighbour than the Syracusan tyrant!. This notice of the 
Sikel allies has a special mterest. Hellenic influences had ae 
. 1elleniZa- 

so far spread among the elder races of the island that they tion of the 
were now for a while able to play a part in the affairs of “els: 
their Greek neighbours. But it is for one man’s life only 
that Sikels as Sikels stand out among the powers of Sicily; 
and we may be sure that the career of that man had 
already begun. The name of Ducetius is not mentioned 
at this stage; but we may feel sure that he was the 
guiding: spirit of the Sikel share in this general movement 
of Greek and barbarian to get rid of an enemy who 
threatened both. 

Meanwhile no allies flocked to the support of Thrasy- Thrasy- 

: : boulos 
boulos. He was left to rely on his mercenaries, together, pesieged. 
we must suppose, with the men of Aitna?. But with their 
help he held what, though only part of the vast Syracuse 
of later days, was a great and strong city, strong by land 
and sea, commanding at once the Great Harbour and the 
open sea. ‘To dislodge him from such a post needed 
forces of all kinds, and forces of all kinds were forth- 
coming. The general zeal of the allies sent horsemen 
and footmen and ships of war®. The force of free Syra- Wactartes 

° of theSyra- 
cuse and her allies was stronger than the force of the eee 
tyrant. The first encounter was by sea; on what point 

1 Diod. xi. 68; mpeoBevrds améoreAay eis TéAav kal “Axpayavta kal 
ZehwovvTa, mpos Se TovTors eis “Ipépay kat mpos Tas T@V SiceA@v woAELS TAs ev 
T@ pecoyaiw reievas, agiovvTes KaTA TAXOS TUVEAOEiY Kal GuVEACVOEpHaM TAS 
Supakovoas. 

2 Ib.; Opacv’Bovdros éeyxatadermépevos U1 TAY Cuppdaxwy Kal Tds éATidas ev 
avrots Exwv Tos pucOopopats. 

3 Tbh. ; mavrwv mpodtpws braxovdvtTmy Kal cvvTépws AmooTELhavTwV, TOV Bev 
meCovs Kal inmeis oTpatiwras, Tay Se vats paxpds Kexoopnpévas eis vaw- 
paxiav, 
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cHaP. vit. among the waters of Syracuse we are not told. We 
would fain know whether the liberating fleets had been 
able to make their way into the Great Harbour, and 
whether the fight was fought on the same waves which 
were ennobled by the more famous struggles of fifty years 
later. In the sea-fight the allied fleet had the better, 
and 'Thrasyboulos was driven to flee to the Island, the 
centre of his naval power. He fared no better by land. 
The head-quarters of his land-force were naturally in 
Achradina. Thence he marched forth and met the be- 
sievers in the suburbs. He was again defeated with 
great loss and driven back into Achradina?t. Are we to 
understand this of a sally from the famous gate of Achra- 
dina on the lower ground, or from some opening in the 
elder wall far to the north? The latter would agree better 
with the chief position of the patriots on Tycha. The 
mention of a suburb on the other hand suggests the lower 
ground, the neighbourhood of the temple of Démétér and 
the Koré?. Whatever was the exact place of his defeat, 
Thrasyboulos had had enough of fighting, and he had 
no mind to undergo a blockade. After his second 
defeat, he offered terms of capitulation. Did the terms 
require that he should leave Sicily, or would his presence 
have been unwelcome to his nephew at Altna? At 
all events it was not in the last possession of his house 
Thrasybou- that he found shelter. He was allowed to withdraw under 
fhe truce to Lokroi, a city where the name of Hierén was 
mode doubtless still honoured. The line of the tyrants of Syra- 
cuse, so far at least as Syracuse was concerned, was now 
at an end. Thrasyboulos himself, by a marked contrast to 
the fate of Thrasydaios, spent the rest of his days, few or 


1 Diod. xi. 68; mpoayayav ex THs “Axpadwis ... jvayKaodn waduy és TH 
’Axpadiwiv amroxwphoa. This is opposed to the sea-fight when xarépuyev 
eis THY Njoov. 

2 See above, p. 213. 
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many, in the Italiot city which he had chosen as his place cap. vu. 
of shelter ?. 

Syracuse was thus, to all seeming, free under her newly 
restored democracy. The other cities which had been under 
the rule or influence of the tyrant of Syracuse established 
democracies also?. Of Aitna we know that, a little 
later, it was still held by its Hieronian citizens as an 
independent power, and a power hostile to Syracuse. Of 
its internal government we hear nothing ; but the natural Deino- 
inference is that Deinomenés still reigned there. In any ‘Fina, i 
ease all the cities became independent; and, if Avtna did 
not become free as well as independent, it stood alone as 


the one seat of tyranny or kingship. 


A time of renewed prosperity for Syracuse and for the 5. ¢. 466- 
whole body of the Sikeliot cities now began. Yet materials ao 
for civil disputes were not lacking, either at Syracuse or 


elsewhere. In the first burst of delight at newly-won Decrees of 
freedom, an assembly, the same, it would seem, which coe ok 


decreed the democratic constitution *, decreed all kinds of ™owealth. 
thankofferings to the gods who had granted such a boon. 
Zeus Eleutherios was to be honoured with a colossal statue. 
The Feast of Freedom, the Eleutheria, was to be kept The Eleu- 


theria.. 


yearly on the day on which the tyrant’s power had been 
broken. On that day four hundred and fifty bulls were 
to be slaughtered to provide at once an offermg for the 
gods and a feast for their thankful worshippers. It 


1 Diod. xi. 68; guyayv eis Aoxpods évtav0a Tov AoiTOv xpovoy idiwrevav 
kateBiwaev. In one of these battles Agésias of Stymphalos seems to have 
been slain. See Appendix XIV. 

2 Th. xi. 72; dpe xaradedupevns THS ev Tals Svpaxovoas Tupavvidos Kat 
Tacav TOY KATA THY VRGOV TOAEWW HAEVOEpwLEVeW, TOAARY ETriSooLW éAduBavev 
7) Cvpnaoa SuKeXia. 

3 Th.; xaradvoavtes tiv OpacuBovAov Tupavvida ouvhyayov éxkdyotay Kat 
mepi Ths idias Snuokparias BovAcvodpevor TavTES Spoyvwpdves éynpicayTo Aros 
Mev €devdepiov KodoTTialoy dvbpiayta KaTracKevacat, K.7.A. This should surely 
be in 466; yet it is placed in 463. On the chronology see Busolt, ii. 292. 
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was for the better celebration of this more than fourfold 


The great hecatomb that the Hieron of a later day, king rather than 
altar. 


tyrant, reared that mighty altar whose remains still speak 
for themselves among the wonders of Syracuse’. The 
feast now ordained, or its remembrance, must have lived 
through all later tyrannies. But even this impressive rite 
failed to bring perfect unity within the state. 

The newly-won freedom did not necessarily carry with it 
perfect equality of rights among all the inhabitants of Syra- 
cuse. According to Greek notions it was not likely that it 
should. The tyranny must have wiped out all distinctions 
older than the tyranny. We hear no more of the Gamoroi or 


Position of of the émos which welcomed Gelon. They have become one 


the new 
citizens. 


B.C. 466- 
463. 


body in opposition to those citizens of Syracuse who had 
been brought from various parts by the tyrants, and whose 
citizenship was the gift of the tyrants. Ten thousand 
such citizens had been enrolled by Gelén, of whom seven 
thousand, we are told, still remained?. What was the 
position of these men in the first stage of the new demo- 
cracy? Our one informant tells his story with a good deal 
of chronological confusion. As his dates go, we have to 
choose between two suppositions either of which is a little 
hard to believe. Hither the proclamation of the democracy 
and the vows of thanksgiving to the gods did not happen 
till three years after the fall of Thrasyboulos, or else the 
new citizens were at first admitted to the full privileges of 
the new commonwealth, and were deprived of them three 
years later. Of these two alternatives the second is 
certainly the less difficult. In the first gush of dehght 
measures were taken which later feelings would not look 
on with the same eyes. At some stage therefore of the 


1 Diod. xi. 72; Ovew 8 ev Tots dyG@ou Tots Geois Tavpous TEeTpakociovs Kai 
nEVTHKOVTA, Kal TovTOUs baTravay eis TiY THY TOALT@Y ebwxiav. The previous 
baiting, enforced by municipal law in many English towns, was not 
thought of. Syracuse had not yet an amphitheatre. 

2 The number comes from Diodéros. 
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process of change, the new democracy decreed that the cmap. vu. 

Gelonian citizens should not be eligible to magistracies, esc 

but that all offices of honour and trust should be confined shut out 

to those whose citizenship was older than the tyranny !. oe 
In this seeming exclusiveness there was nothing wonder- Estimate 

ful. The excluded class was not like a body of newer _ fete 

citizens who had gradually grown into a plebeian order *!- 

alongside of the older patrician body. Such was the old 

Syracusan Démos before the tyranny, a body of men who 

had become in all habits and feelings as truly Syracusan 

as the Gamoroi sprung from the comrades of Archias. 

But the new citizens who had now to be dealt with were 

men whose presence at Syracuse was a badge of humiliation 

and something more. Brought together from all parts, 

strangers to Syracusan feelings and traditions, many 

perhaps not even Greeks, the largest class among them 

consisted of the actual mercenaries of the tyrants. They 

were the men whom the patriotic Syracusans and their 

allies had overcome in those battles by land and sea which 

had sealed the fate of the tyranny. Such men could not 

be trusted. They might any day conspire to bring back 

the power to which they owed everything”. They might, 

according to Greek notions, think themselves well off that 

they were not driven out, perhaps sold into slavery. It 

was high favour indeed to let them keep land and citizen- 

ship ; office and honour should surely be confined to men 


1 The account in Diodéros (xi. 72) is distinctly placed in 463; but it 
forms part of the same story, without the slightest break, as the proclama- 
tion of democracy and the institution of the Eleutheria; and the formal 
decree, Tas dpxds dndoas Trois dpxaiows ToAiTaLs amwévepov, Tos 5é Eévous Tors 
émt TéAwvos toditevOévtas ove jéiovy peTéxery TavTns THS Tipys, reads like 
part of the same vote as the four hundred and fifty bulls. 

2 Dioddros (xi. 72) gives as the reason for this exclusion ; «ive ov afious 
Kpivayres €iTe Kai dmoTouvTeEs i ToTE GuYTEOpappevor TUpavvidi. Kal povapxw 
OuveoTparevpéevor vewTeEpiCey éemixXeipnowow’ OTep Kal ouvéBn yeveoOat. 
Nothing else could have been expected. He adds; otra tis €« Tov 
ApXaipeci@y Tipns amedavydpevor KaAET@s EpEpor. 
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who were true-born children of Syracuse, and who had 
helped to win freedom for their parent. The old citizens 
only, the men who were citizens, Gamoror or Démos, on 
the day when Gelén entered Syracuse, were to enjoy all 
the honours and powers that Syracuse had to bestow '. 

The tyranny then had at least wiped out all older 
distinctions, however needful it might be thought to set 
up new ones. But the new rule, however sound in prin- 
ciple, was one which it was easier to put forth in the shape 
of a decree than to carry out in practice. The native 
Syracusans were the more in number, and could vote what 
they thought good. But the new citizens, so largely made 
up of the old soldiers of Gelon and Hierén, were not likely 
to sit down quietly under a vote of exclusion. And they 
were very likely to have the better, if it came to a trial of 
physical force. The state of things that had been during 
the last days of Thrasyboulos came back again. The new 
citizens—it is easier to call them the mercenaries—again 
drove the native Syracusans out of the fortified quarters of 
the city, out of the Island and Achradina, and again kept 
those strongholds against the people of Syracuse. This 
state of things, following on what had happened during 
the war with Thrasyboulos, led to a further extension of 
the defences of the city. The citizens, shut out of the 
elder quarter, fortified for themselves a new quarter to the 
west of Achradina, in the direction of Epipolai. That last 
name, afterwards to be so famous, 1s now heard for the first 
time”. That is to say, the suburb of Tycha, whose advan- 
tages had been shown during its occupation by the patriots 
in the former siege*®, was now permanently added to the 
fortified enclosure of Syracuse. It remained a distinct 

1 Diodéros’ words might imply that all the new citizens were mercenaries. 


But Gelon had brought inhabitants of other classes from several cities 


to Syracuse. It is possible however that the exclusion applied to the 
mercenaries only. 


* See vol. i. pp. 350, 578. 3 See above, p. 306. 
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enclosure of itself, parted from Achradina by the ancient 
wall, and stretching, it is hard to say how far, to the south, 
but clearly not so far as to join the detached outpost 
of Temenités. Another step was taken in the growth of 
the great city made up of many cities. To Ortygia, to 
Achradina, upper and lower, must now be added Tycha!?. 
From this starting-pomt, now made into a defensive 
post, the men of Syracuse began again to besiege their 
own city held against them by an enemy. If we can trust 
the chronology of our single informant, the struggle must 
have been spread over a whole year and more*. We are 
told that for a while the strength of the defences of 
Ortygia and Achradina, and the greater military skill of 
their defenders, baffled all attempts on the part of the 
Syracusans to win back their city. On the other hand, 
the besieged were cut off from all communications by land, 
and so were brought to great straits? Yet the sea was 
open to them, and they even had ships of war. We hear 
again of a sea-fight, recorded in the same disappointing: 
way as before, without a single detail. On the sea the 
Syracusans were victorious ; the mercenaries of the tyrants 
would be land soldiers, not seamen. The citizens were 
still unable to drive the enemy from their strongholds‘. 
But practice gave them military experience, and, when 
the mercenaries risked a battle without the walls, the 
Syracusans, after a hard struggle and the slaughter of 


1 See Appendix XXX. 

? All that we have so far been speaking of is placed by Diodéros (xi. 73) 
in the archonship of Tlépolemos, B.c. 461. The whole chronology is puzzling ; 
but we have no better authority to set it right. 

5 Diod. xi. 73; «dds THs emt THY ywpay efdb0u ToUs adpeoTnKdTas evxXEpws 
eipyov Kai Taxd Tav émTndciwy enoinoay dmopeiv. He remarks that the 
mercenaries, though smaller in number, were better soldiers, and had the 
advantage in all encounters, He adds; eipydpuevor 5¢ THs ywpas édA€iTOVvTO 
Tais mapacKevais Kal Tpopys éonavifov. All this is in 461. — 

* Diod. xi. 76; vavpaxia piv évixnoay Tovs dnoordvtas, Ten 8 ods icxvov 
exBarelv éx THs TOAEwS Hid THY dxupoTHTA TOY TOTwY. 
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many on both sides, had the victory’. The course of 
events implies that the mercenaries were now in some way 
got rid of. It is less likely that they were driven out by 
force than that, like their master five years before, they 
found it prudent to go away on favourable terms. But, 
instead of the political results of the battle, all that we 
actually hear of is the rewards decreed to the victors. A 
chosen band of six hundred, to whose valour the success of 
the patriotic cause was held to be mainly owing, received 
the honorary reward of crowns and the more substantial 
gift of a mina of silver to each man”. Syracuse was now 
free alike from tyrants and from those whom the tyrants 
had brought with them. The city was cleared of strangers, 
and was in the hands of its own citizens. Now for the first 
time it entered on the full career of a Greek democracy, 
its first attempt at which had been so rudely cut short 
by Gelon. But so swift is the march of events in Greek 
history that men who had helped to overthrow the power 
of the Demomenids lived to see the beginnings of a stronger 
and more abiding tyranny. Yet Syracuse became for a 
while the greatest democracy of Doric speech, the greatest 
democracy of colonial Greece. And it was destined, by a 
strange fate, to strive for life and death with the greatest 
democracy of Ionic speech, the greatest democracy of the 


elder Hellas. 


Syracuse came out of her struggle for freedom with a 
lessened position in Sicily, but with a position really more 
honourable. If Syracuse under the democracy was less 
powerful than Syracuse under the tyrants, it was only 


1 Diod. xi. 76. The victory comes mapardfews yevopévns emt THs Xwpas. 
There was now a battle, as distinguished from sallies and attacks on the 
walls. 

2 Diodoros (ib.) records the reward to the six hundred, and with the 
same breath goes on to the affairs of Katané, leaving us to guess at the real 
end of things at Syracuse. 
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because the other Sikeliot cities were now as free as herself. cHap. vir. 


In the process of her deliverance, she had, as a fortified Enlarge- 
ment of 


city, enlarged her borders. Tycha, surrounded by walls the city. 


and bulwarks for the attack on Achradina, kept them 
as a new quarter of an again enlarged Syracuse. Thus 
democratic Syracuse, smaller as a power, was greater as a 
city, than the Syracuse of Gelodn and Hierdn. We must The other 


now look to the other Greek cities of Sicily. It should pe he 
here be noticed that our chronology, which seems to be oe —— 


minutely set down, year by year, is in truth exceedingly 
confused, as regards both Syracuse and other cities. In 
Syracuse itself it is hard to say how long a time passed 
between the fall of the tyranny and the final driving out 
of the instruments of tyranny. It is equally hard to 
say what events im other parts of Sicily accompanied 
the several stages of Syracusan deliverance. The fall of 
Thrasyboulos would give a strong impulse to freedom in 
every part of the island. If any traces of tyranny or its 
results escaped that impulse, a second movement would 
doubtless follow on the complete deliverance of Syracuse 
which would sweep away whatever was left. The details 
in each case it is hard to fix. Of some cities we can say 
nothing whatever; there are others of whose fortunes at 
this point we hear a little more. 

It is clear for instance that, at one or the other stage, Libera- 
the power of the sons of Anaxilas was swept away from yeaa a 
the two cities which he had ruled. Zanklé and Rhégion 0° 70k" 
became independent and separate commonwealths ; no spot gion. 
of Sicilian soil looked up to a ruler on the Italian side of “ *” Ve 


the strait!. And there may be some ground for fixing 


1 Immediately after the account of Katané, to which we shall come 
directly, Diodéros (xi. 76) adds ; rovTwy 5¢ mpaxOevTwy, of KaTa Ti ‘Tépwros 
duvacreiay éxnentwKdtes ex TaV idiwy moAEwY ~XoVTES TOUS TUVaywVLCopmevouS 
KaTnAOov és Tas maTpidas, Kal Tovs Adixws Tas GAAOTplas ToAELS aPNpHnpEvous 
éf€Badov éx Tav méXewv' TovTwy S joav TeAwor kat “AxparyayTivot [see above, 
p. 299] eal “Ipepaion, mapamAnaiws de TovTos Kal “Pyyivor wera ZayKdalwv Tovs 
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that event to the later stage—in whatever year we place 
that stage—as it was clearly connected with a general 


-movement for getting rid of the new citizens everywhere. 


Of this the expulsion of the Gelonian and Hieronian 
citizens from Syracuse was in some way a part. But we 
cannot rule whether it was strictly part of a common 
movement or whether the action of Syracuse merely sug- 
gested the like action in other cities. At Syracuse, where 
things came to actual warfare, the recovery of the city for 
its own citizens was doubtless a longer business than else- 
where. In other cities it would seem that an agreement 
was come to with the intruders, by which they left the 
several towns where the tyrants had placed them, and were 
settled, by acommon decree of the Sikeliot commonwealths, 
in the one territory of Messana!, That name is now heard 
for the first time in Sicily; it henceforth displaces Zanklé 
as the name of the city on the strait ?. 

This settlement in the territory of a particular city by 
the common vote of all the Sikeliot cities opens more 
than one line of thought. Commonwealths which could so 
easily act in concert for a common end might almost have 
been expected to take a further step. We seem to have 
come nearer than we often do at this stage of Greek 
history to the establishment of a real federal system. 
Sicily might surely have forestalled Achaia, and Syracuse, 
instead of being mighty under tyrants, might have been 
mightier as the Megalopolis of a free and confederate 


‘Avagitov maidas Svvacrevovtas éxBaddvTes AEvOepwoay Tas marpidas. A 
great deal of this must have happened already; but we cannot be sure that 
all had. 

1 Diod. xi. 76. The change is made by a common act; ai médes oxeddv 
dnaca ... Kowov déypa Tonodpevar, mpds Tovs KaTOLKODYTAs £évous SieAVOnaaY, 

. . Tots Gpxaiows ToAiTaLs TAs TOAELS GTESoGaY" Tots be Févors Tois did Tas Suva- 
ateias GAAoTpias Tas TéAELS EXOUGL, KaTOLKELY AnavTas év TH Meoonvia. 

2 The change is made in the chapter of Diodéros just quoted. The words 
‘Pyyivor pera ZaykAaiey are followed within a sentence or two by év 77 
Megonvig. 
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island. Our interest too is raised as to the state of the cmap. vu. 
city on which the common voice of Greek Sicily bestowed 
a plantation of citizens so many and so motley. Citizens Position of 
it is to be supposed they were to be, though it is to be aha: 
noticed that the words of our informant speak of them as 
settled in the Messanian territory, but not necessarily in 
the Messanian city. We must remember that the present 
inhabitants of that city, the Zanklaians who had helped 
with the men of Rhégion to drive out the tyrants, were 
neither the old citizens of Zanklé nor yet the Samians who 
had taken their place. They were the mixed multitude 
whom Anaxilas himself had brought in?. We know 
absolutely nothing of their relations to one another, or to 
any one else except to the masters whom they drove out. 
But the story shows that the city, already used to such 
settlements, needed new citizens. And we cannot help 
connecting these new settlements with the change of 
name, which is more likely to have taken place now than 


at an earlier time”. From this time Zanklé becomes Cause of 
the change 


Messana, in the various forms of that name. It practically ¢¢ name. 


does so for all time, though for several centuries the 
Messanian name was shrouded under the formal style of 
Mamertina civitas. The last Messenian war in Pelopon- 
nésos, which sent so many of the old Messenians into 
banishment, would seem to have supplied the city with 
settlers who were many enough to give it a new name. 
The legendary Messenian settlement at Zanklé in the time 
of the older Messenian wars seems to be this settlement 
carried back by poetic licence to an earlier time °. 


Of the course of events in two other Sikeliot cities, both 
of them closely connected with the late state of things in 
Syracuse, we hear a little more fully. It will be remem- 


1 See above, p. I15. 2 See Appendix IX, 
3 See Appendix IX. 
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bered that Gelén, among his other changes, had swept 
away the colony planted by his predecessor Hippokratés at 
Kamarina and had removed its inhabitants to Syracuse ?. 
The events with which we have been dealing had passed 
so quickly that it was now only twenty-four years since 
the destruction of the town by Geldn, only thirty-four 
since its restoration by Hippokratés. Kamarina now began 
its third life. The city already twice founded and twice 
destroyed was again founded under the auspices of Gela. 
The words of our one informant taken alone might have 
led us to think that its third life was to be that of a mere 
dependency of Gela, as its first life had been that of a mere 
dependency of Syracuse. But other evidence shows that 
Kamarina now rose again as an independent city, a colony 
of Gela, but not more than a colony”. We shall presently 
find the restored city playing an independent part in the 
affairs of Sicily. The point to notice is that it was as a 
colony of Gela that Kamarina now arose; Syracuse seems 
to have laid no claim to the site on which her hand had 
once pressed so heavily °. In later times Kamarina seems 
to have no special love for Syracuse, but we see no sign of 
any claim of Syracusan supremacy. 

It is less easy to say who were the colonists of the new 
Kamarina. The time is soshort that some of the settlers in the 


1 See above, p. 130. 

2 Diod. xi. 76; pera 5¢ ratv7a Kapdpiwav pev TeA@or xatouxioavtes & apis 
KaTekAnpovxnoav. This would in strictness imply that Kamarina was 
a mere xAnpovyxia of Gela, a Roman colonia, not a true dmoxia; but we 
very soon come across Kamarina as an independent commonwealth. On 
the strength of this passage and of Thucydidés, vi. 51, it seems safe to 
read TeAg@wy for T'éAwvos in the blundering scholiast on Pindar (Ol. v. 19), 
who, after recording (in his way) the earlier fate of Kamarina, adds, e?ra 
ind TéAwvos cuvwxicOn % Kapapwa kara thy pb’ Odvpmadda, &s pyar Tipaios. 
The date is of course wrong. 

° Very wonderful is the scholiast’s comment on the doubtful (see Bergk, 
1.78; Mezger, 140, 149) ode, Ol. v.13; "Apréuwv 5& mpos Thy ’“ApéPovaay Tov 
Adyov eivat pnow: arn 5é év Supaxovoas Kpyvn, bnoréraxta 5é  Kapdpwa 


Tals Svparovoass. 
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third foundation of Kamarina may have before been settlers cmap. vi. 
in the second. They had moved from Gela to Kamarina and 
from Kamarina to Syracuse. At Syracuse they must, lke 
those who were moved from Gela and other cities, have 
formed an element of quite a different kind from the mere 
mercenaries. Those among them who did not care to help 
to repeople Kamarina might well have been allowed to keep 
their full Syracusan franchise!. There are only two of their 
number of whom we can say anything. We know of one Praxitelés. 
man who must have moved at this time from Syracuse to 
Kamarina; but he, like some others of whom we have already 
heard ?, had before that moved from Akradina to Syracuse. 
Praxitelés, son of Krinis of Mantineia, made an offering 
at Olympia, and inscribed on it the names of all the three 
towns of which he had successively been a citizen*, Of 


the other colonist we learn the name from Pindar. The Psaumis 
of Kama- 
rina; his 
must, like the victories of Hierdn of Aitna, have come Eee 
opportunely to win Hellenic renown for the restored city ».c. 452? 


Olympic victory of Psaumis son of Akrén of Kamarina 


in its first days. But the victory of Psaumis was not the 
victory of a tyrant but of a free citizen, and it was with 

a more honest heart than could have gone with some of his 
laureate strains that Pindar could speak of the well-being Pindav’s 
of the new-born city by the lake and by the stream of Sa 
Hipparis, of the buildings that were rising on the restored 
ground, of the hopes of the commonwealth which had 


1 I do not quite see the evidence for saying (Hicks, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, p. 17) that ‘“‘ the Geloans restored peace by providing for the 
banished friends of the fallen dynasty a home in the newly constituted city 
of Kamarina.” : 

See above, p. 133, and Appendix XIV. 

* Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 17 ; 

TIpagiTéAns avéOnke Zupakdo.os 768 ayadpa 
kal Kapapwatos' mpdc@ ap é Mavtivéa 

Kpivios vids évasev év “Apkadia modupnrhw 
égdds ev, Kal For pyvapa 768 éor dperas. 
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cHaP. vil. sprung into light out of the days of helplessness!. The 
veins of coins of restored Kamarina, so many of them with the 
amarina. 
head of the river god and the swan of the lake bearing the 
nymph as his rider, set the local allusions of Pindar before 
us in a clear light. And some have seen in the many 
representations of a chariot crowned by Niké the victorious 
chariot of Psaumis himself ?. 
First Another event of this time, if not the new-building of 
pee ea city, yet its restoration to its old name and its old 
people, has a higher interest than even the third birth 
of Kamara. For it brings before us for the first time 
one of those men of whom we would indeed gladly know 
more. A man now stands forth of whose person and 
character we should be well pleased to have a fuller 
picture, and whose recorded acts we should be well pleased 
to tell in fuller detail. But, more than this, he is one 
of those men who tempt us into the regions of speculation 
as to what might have been. Ducetius the Sikel, one of 
the few men of his folk of whom we know even the name, 
one of the still fewer men of his folk of whose acts we can 
form anything like a clear idea, sets us a-thinking as to 
what the history of Sicily might have been if the destinies 
of him and his folk had been other than what they 
His were. If we are right in holding that the Sikels were 
eS undeveloped Latins, we may see in Ducetius a Scipio or a 
Cesar condemned to spend his life in a time and place 


1 See the two odes to Psaumis of Kamarina, Ol. iv and v. The victor 
(vi. 16), 


dv matép “Akpwy éxdpuge Kai Tay veowov edpay. 

He goes on to describe the place (see above, p. 29), ending with the words, 
aw dpaxyavias ayw és paos Tévde Sapov aoTay. 

It shows how Attna had impressed Pindar’s mind that the allusions to the 

mountains, Typhés, and the rest, in their place at Katané, are brought in 

here also (iv. 5). But one Sicilian place must have been the same as 

another to the scholiast who wrote (iv. 1), Aivvn’ dpos Sucedlas: oixerdrata 6é: 

SuceAwwrns yap 6 viknpopos, OT Kal 7} Kaycapiva mors SiKedlas Kal 4 Katavn 

vorepoy Aityvn éxA7nOn. 

* Coins of Sicily, 42, 43; Head, 112. 
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which denied him any full field for the display of his cmap. vir. 
energies. He clearly had in him the powers needed for 
the art of Themistoklés, the making of a small power into 
a great one. An enterprizing, organizing genius, able to 
work on men’s minds, to impress, not only his own people, 
but strangers and enemies, had he been born a Greek, he 
might well have raised one of the lesser cities of Greece to 
a place alongside of the greater. As it was, he strove, 
and he failed. But he strove and failed in an undertaking 
which entitles his name to honour; and some of his 
personal adventures are of such a kind as to throw an 
almost romantic interest over his story. 

We have seen that Sikel allies played their part in the Action of 

the Sikels 

overthrow of the tyranny of Thrasyboulos, and we may be in Greek 
sure that Ducetius was among them. But we first hear are: 
his name among the movements which, if our chronology 461. 
is to be trusted, followed the final settlement of the Syra- 
cusan commonwealth five years later, and he might then 
almost pass for an abetter of Hellenic interests against 
those of his own people. 

Most of the Sikeliot cities were now free; all were in- 
dependent. That we have to make this distinction comes 
from the fact that one monument of the days of the 
tyrants still remained. Katané was still the Altna of Katané 
Hieron, dwelled in by the settlers on whose behoof Hieron eae 
had driven out the old inhabitants of Katané. There 
Hierén still received the worship of a hero. There the 
Seilénos of the coins of his A‘tna still took the place of 
the man-headed bull of the elder Katané!. There, in all Deino- 


: ; : 3 -7, Menés most 
likelihood, a grandson of Deinomenés, a son of Hier6n, still jjkely sti 


reigned, by this time perhaps set free from the guardian- reigning: 
ship of Chromios?. The Syracusan democracy deemed 
that its work was not done, that the work of the tyrants 
was not undone, till Katané was given back to its own 
1 Coins of Sicily, 46, 47; Head, 114. 2 See above, pp. 245, 274. 
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people as well as Syracuse. Ducetius also had his natural 
grudge against that foundation of Hierdn which had been 
largely made or extended by annexation of Sikel territory. 
How far his own power reached at this time we have no 
means of judging. He is now spoken of as chief of the 
Sikels ; at a later stage he bears the title of king?. Duce- 
tius and the Syracusans, so far as we can make out from 
a not very clear narrative, made a joint expedition against 
fitna. They defeated the people of Hierén in several 
battles, and shut them up in the town. They then made 
a division of lands—seemingly among Sikels and Syra- 
cusans alike—in some part of the territory which thus 
came into their power’. It is plain that the Hieronian 
citizens presently agreed to surrender on terms. They left 
the Aitna of Hierén by the sea, and were allowed to 
occupy in its stead the inland town of Inéssa on the ledge 
of lower hills immediately below the great mountain °. 
We ask at once whether they went under the leadership 
of Hierdn’s son; but we get no answer. We only know 
that they transferred the name of Aitna to their new 
home, and that there they continued to reverence Hierén 
as their founder 4. 

1 He is now (Diod. xi. 75) 6 Tay Sixedhov Hyenwy; in c. 78 he has 
advanced to 6 tay SixeAav Bacirdeds wy; in c. 88 he falls back to 6 Trav 
SuKerA@v apnyovpevos; and in g1, 6 Tay Sikedav Exav Thy Hyepoviay; in 
xii. 8 he is duvaorns Tay SiKeh@v; and again in xil. 29, 6 yeyovws Tav 
SimeAck@v ToAcwY Hyeuwv. One is reminded of the difficulties which the 
writers of the fifth century A.D. had in describing barbarian kings, till the 
happy distinction of BaoiAeds and png was fully established. 

* Diod. xi. 76; Aovxérios . . . xadem@s Exwy Tols THY Katavny oirovar ba 
THY apaiperw THs THY StKeh@v xwpas, Eorparevoev ew avtovs. dpolws be Kal 
TaVv Svpakociwv orparevodvtov emi THY Katayny, ovror pev Kown KaTExAnpou- 
xnoay TIv xwpav, Kal KaToKiobévTas bd ‘Tépwvos Tov Suvdorou émoA€ pour. 
This is rather strongly put ; but it reads like concert between Ducetius and 
the Syracusans. 

3 See vol. i. p. 149. 

4 Diod. u. s.; Strabo, vi. 2; of 5€ Aitvator mapaxwpnoarvres tiv “Ivynoay 
Kadoupevny THs Aityns dpeviy wxnoay, nal mpoonyopevoay TO xwpiov Aityny, 
duexov THs Katavns oradious dyd5onkovta, kal Tov ‘lépwva oixioTny anépnvay. 
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This story is anything but clear. Inéssa was or had cuap. vu. 
been a Sikel town, and it is strange to find Ducetius, een 
jomt-conqueror, 1t would seem, with Syracuse, consenting story. 
to the transfer of Sikel territory into Greek hands. It is 
plain that the meagre narrative of our historian does not 
explain all the circumstances of the case. It is hard, for 
instance, to see what, at the final settlement of things in 
Katané, became of the lands which Sikels and Syracusans 
had just parted out among them. For when the Hieronian Restora- 
citizens left Aitna, when the old citizens of Katané came ae 
back from their banishment at Leontinoi to their own 
homes, they must have again occupied at least such lands 
as belonged to Katané before the innovations of Hierdén. 

They may even have occupied any lands that Hierén had 
annexed to his A’tna at the expense of Leontinoi. Of 

their fellows in exile, the men of Naxos, we hear nothing ; 

but the eldest of Sikeliot cities presently shows itself again 

as an independent commonwealth. The natural inference is 

that it was now, as part of the general restoration, that the 
Naxians too went back from Leontinoi to the homes which 

they had forsaken against their wills. If Naxos stood 
empty, it was again peopled by its own folk; if Hieron 

had ‘planted new settlers there, they had to make way for 

those who had an older right. Of the city that for a 

while had been his Adtna we hear more. It took back Hieron’s 
its old name; the memory of Hierén was blotted out; his eed 
honours came to an end; his stately tomb was destroyed’. 
Katané was Katané once more, with the name of the 
Katanaians ready to be again inscribed, still in archaic 
forms, on the beautiful comage of the recovered city. 

The moneys of restored Katané are marked with the heads Coins of 
of Apollon and the local river-god; the man-headed bull aa 
dies out; the forms of the Pious Brethren of the ancient 


1 Diod. xi. 76; Strabo, vi. 2; xara 7Hv TeAEvTHY TOU ‘Tépwvos KaredOdyTes 
ol Katravator Tovs Te évoirous e€éBadov Kal Tov Tapov avéckaay Tov Tupdvvov, 


az, 
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legend hardly appear as yet?. The Ionian city, set up 
again by Dorian and Sikel help, was ready to begin her old 
life once more. She was ready to dwell again under the 
shadow of the fiery mountain which fills so great a part 
both in her legends and in her history, but whose name 
had been only for a moment thrust upon her against her 
will. 


§ 2. Lhe Commonwealths after the Fall of the Tyrants. 
B.C. 466-433. 


We now enter on what is in truth the greatest time in 
the history of Greek Sicily. It is the time of republican 
independence. ‘The barbarians have been driven back ; 
the tyrants have been overthrown. Sicily is, for a season, 
left to herself, to live as a world of her own, without 
interference from external powers, Greek or barbarian. 
The Sikeliot cities have their questions of internal politics ; 
they have their disputes, now and then their wars, with 
one another. They are threatened too by the growth of 
a great native power within the island, such as was never 
seen before or after. This last movement, momentary 
as it was, dependent wholly on the life of a single man, 
is in one way the most striking event of the time. We 
have already heard of Ducetius the Sikel. He will be for 
a short time the hero of our tale. 

The tyrants were gone. The Sikeliot cities fell back, 
as far as might be, on the state of things which had been 
before the tyrannies began. As far as regards the general 
position of the cities, there was no great difficulty in 
so doing. Each city rose again, free and independent, 
subject neither to a domestic tyrant nor to a foreign 
master. Of the Greek cities which were in being at the 


1 See vol. i. p. 378. 
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death of Hierdn we can say this for certain. At that cuar. vu. 
moment Euboia, Kallipolis, Megara, and Kamarina were 

no longer in being. ‘The revolution had called Kamarina 

to a renewed life; but not the other three. On the 

other hand, the change of Inéssa into a new Hieronian 

fitna might be called in some sort an enlargement of 

Hellas, even if the younger Deinomenés still reigned there. 

But all the other Sikeliot cities arose again with all the The demo- 
freshness of life, with all the fulness of hope, which ae 
belong to democracy alone. The tyrannies had wrought Incidental 
at least one incidental good. They had wiped out the aoe 
distinctions of earlier days, and had left the field open for 

perfect political equality among all whose citizenship was 

older than their own beginning. Further political changes 

might be found needful in this or that city; but the great 

change of all had been made. Like Athens set free from 

the yoke of the Peisistratids, so the Sikeliot cities, set free 

from the yoke of Thrasyboulos and Thrasydaios and the 

sons of Anaxilas, showed of a truth, in the words of 

one who told of their enslavement but not of their deliver- 


1” Syracuse and Greatness 


S 
Akragas, no less than Athens, enter, with their recovered Seatne 


Akragas. 


ance, that freedom is “a brave thing!. 


freedom, on a time of brilliant prosperity. And they were 
less open than Athens to the temptation of founding a 
dominion for themselves at the cost of the freedom of their 
weaker brethren. But Syracuse and Akragas could not be 
wholly as Athens; no city of colonial Greece could ever 
be quite as the ancient cities of the motherland. The 
freedom and independence of the Sikeliot cities had every- 
Where, in Syracuse and Akragas perhaps less than in 
others, been bought at a heavy price. 

The days of Gelon and Hierén, with all their splendour Effects of 


change and 
from many points of view, had been essentially a time of a a 


1 Herod. v. 78; % tonyopin ws éoTt xphya orovdaiov. I follow the 
vigorous English of Bishop Thirlwall, ii. 88. 
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cuar. vi. confusion. And the effects of that confusion lived after 
them. The violent changes that had been made under 
the tyrants, the breaking-down of old landmarks, the shat- 
tering of old associations, the moving of men by thousands 
to and fro between city and city—the no less violent 
changes which were needed on the other side to get rid of 
these mnovations, and to bring back the older state of 
things—all these things alike, the revolutions wrought 
by the tyrants and the counter-revolutions wrought by 
Uncer- the people, joined to bring about in Sicily a general 
ee a feeling of novelty, of uncertainty, of constant possibility 
Sicily. of change. And observers in Old Greece did not fail 
to contrast these constant changes with the comparative 
Speech of stability of things in their own cities. In Sicily, Alki- 
Alkibiadés. j,iadés is made to say in a memorable speech, the cities 
are great and populous; but they are inhabited by crowds 
of mingled race, to whom endless change, the constant rising’ 
and falling of commonwealths, is an every-day matter. No 
man there looked, as men looked in old Hellas, on the 
land in which he dwelled as really his country; each man 
in his schemes, political or private, reckoned on the chance 
of having to leave the city where he lived and of finding 
house and lands elsewhere !. 

Such is the statement, doubtless the exaggerated state- 
ment, which was made by an enemy whose interest it was to 
make Sicilian conquest seem an easy matter to the mind of 
Athens. But the saying had no small truth in it. In 
no Sikeliot city could there have been, after the fall of the 
tyrannies, the same feeling of unbroken possession for ages 
which filled the Athenian or Spartan heart with pride. There 
was no lack of life and energy in the new-born common- 
wealths ; but it was life and energy more like that of a 
newly-founded American state than like the steadier and 


1 Thue. vi. 17; OxAos Te yap évppixrors woAvaybpovoy ai wéAEs, Kat 
la) la / 
padias €xovor THY TokITEL@Y Tas peTAaBoAds Kal ETLOOXAGS, K.T.A. 
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statelier life of an old-established European land. The cmap. vu. 
interval by which the first driving back of the Carthaginian ais sae 
and the fall of the powers that drove him back are parted the two 
from his second and more terrible coming and from the Poe 
more abiding tyrannies that followed it seems to us but 

a short time. But in the history of the old Greeks events 

press so fast on one another that it was really no small 

part of the duration of the national life. A tyranny of 

far less than one generation paved the way for two 
brillant generations of popular government. Those were its 

days of energy, days of prosperity, days in which other ee 
free commonwealths of Sicily showed that they could 
rival the mighty works of Syracuse under her fallen 
lords. 

Still, in this time also, there was no doubt as to the Position 
position of Syracuse as the first, and of Akragas as the oe aa 
second, among the Sikeliot commonwealths. In this time, 458°: 
as in most others, we have to bewail the scantiness of our 
materials. In a time of the deepest political interest it is 
of those two cities only that we have any knowledge what- 
ever. Even of them our knowledge is much slighter than 
we could wish. Still in these two we do know something, 
both of the general course of events and of the acts of 
particularmen. Both cities stand forth among the greatest 
cities of Hellas. Hach was shorn of the external dominion 
which it had held under its tyrants; but each, as a city, as 
a commonwealth, was greater than it had ever been. Of 
the political history of both Syracuse and Akagas we shall 
be able to give something like a narrative, though a very 


imperfect one. 


One feature of these times which is noticed in our one Partition 
. : : 7 f lands. 
consecutive narrative is that most of the cities had now” “ 
to employ themselves in parting out lands among the 


citizens. This is not spoken of as a revolutionary measure. 
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It appears rather as the natural consequence of the 
restoration of order after a time of strife and confusion!. 
In Syracuse, for instance, the tyrants were gone and their 
mercenaries were gone; but it is not to be supposed that 
every man who had settled at Syracuse during the eighteen 
years of tyranny was either driven out or deprived of his 
property. One may even doubt whether the law that con- 
fined office to those whose citizenship was older than the 
coming of Gelén could have been kept up for any time. It 
would have a patriotic sound at the time of its enactment ; 
but it would soon come to be looked on as a mere piece of 
oligarchic exclusiveness. It was in fact a distinction of 
exactly the same kind as that which had parted off the old 
Gamorot from the old commons. What, one might ask, 
became of those citizens of Gela whom Gelon had caused 
to migrate to Syracuse? Had they all to go home again ? 
In the space of eighteen years many children had grown 
into men, and many of those men might feel no call to go 
back to a city which was indeed the home of their fathers 
but which had never been their own home. Men like these, 
as well as the mercenaries, had doubtless received grants of 
land, whether out of public fol/t/and or at the cost of older 
Syracusan citizens. In any case the lands which had been 
held by the mercenaries, however they had come by them, 
stood open to be divided. It is even possible that there 
may still have been undivided fo/kland to part out. The 
land of the commonwealth would have become, practically 
if not formally, the demesne of the tyrant; and that de- 
mesne, though many grants were doubtless made out of it, 
would have a tendency to grow, at once through conquest 
abroad and confiscation at home. On the restoration of 


1 Diod. xi. 76; ai wey ovv Kata TH SiKediay Ev Tals mOdEOL OTAcES Kal 
Tapaxat ToUTOY Tov TpdToV KaTEAVOnoaY’ ai dé méAELS TAS TaTpioUsS TOALTElaS 
dmodaBovoa oxedoy dmacat, Tas idias xwpas KaTEKAnpodxnoay Tois ToAiTaLS 
naow. See Grote, vii. 163. 
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the commonwealth, it would return to its earlier state of cmap. vi. 


folkland. From all these sources there must have been 
a large store out of which to answer such claims as 
might be made good on the score either of old wrongs or of 
new services. It is not wonderful to hear that new dissen- 
sions arose out of the distribution. To say nothing of any 
tendencies to disturbance and revolution which might be 
stirred up, the law-courts were naturally busy, and the 
multitude of causes which had to be tried seems to have 
done much towards the growth of a new element of intel- 
lectual life in Sicily and in Greece generally. 


We have now come to the beginning of the cultivation The art of 
of rhetoric as an art. The first chosen field for the practice seam 


of that art was the administration of justice as it was 


earried on in the democratic cities. We have no special Practised 


account of the constitution of the law-courts of Syracuse ; 


Syracusan 


but from the analogy of other Greek democracies we shal] °'rt: 


be safe in inferring that the judges who had to be con- their con- 


vinced or persuaded were a numerous body of citizens 
taken by lot or rotation. With a popular body of this 
kind, hearing and deciding matters which were not their 
own immediate concern, the mere art of rhetoric, the mere 
skill of the speakers in arranging words and arguments, 
would be of special weight. It would count for more with 
such bodies than it would either with a court formed of a 
few magistrates or with the public assembly which dealt 
with matters which touched the whole commonwealth and 
every man in it. The Sikeliot mind seems to have been 
specially drawn to the new study. It took root in Syracuse 
and in other cities, and its Sikeliot professors won fame 
and profit in other parts of the Greek world besides their 


stitution. 


own island. It was now, after the fall of the tyrants, amid Korax, 


the constant call for speeches in the courts, that Korax ap- 
peared at Syracuse as a professed master of forensic oratory. 
He opened a school; he taught pupils; he wrote books ; 


Tisias, and 
Gorgias. 
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he handed on his traditions to his pupil Tisias and to the 
more famous Gorgias of Leontinoi !. 

There is always a tendency among the later writers of 
Greece, and perhaps not among them only, to exaggerate 
the importance which poets, philosophers, orators, literary, 
artistic, and scientific men of every kind, enjoyed in their own 
day. On the other hand, there is an undoubted tendency 
among the narrative writers of Greek history to leave out 
all mention of such men, even in cases where a modern 
writer could hardly fail to speak of them. In this case our 
ordinary guide in Sicilian matters leaves out all mention 
of Korax ; but we hear from secondary sources, not only of 
his foundation of the rhetorical school of Sicily, but of his 
high position as a practical adviser, first under the rule of 
Hier6n and then under the new democracy. This leads us 
to suspect that he was a man of some importance, possibly 
under the tyranny as well as under the commonwealth, 
but that much more has been made of him than his due*. 
The most prominent man in Syracuse at that time was 
certainly not Korax but a certain Tyndarién, who strove 
to set up again in his own person the power which had 
been held by Gelén and Hierdn. We are told that, in 
the cities of Sicily in general, and in Syracuse above 
all, disputes many and grave arose, not only out of the 
division of the lands, but also out of the drawing up of 
the new lists of citizens. Many, itis said, and the saying 
is likely enough, found a place on the roll without good 
right ?. We are left to guess at the class of men who 

1 See Appendix XX XT. 2 See Appendix XXXI. 

3 By the reckoning of archons this ought to be the year 454; but the 
way in which the events of this year and the next are recorded in our one 
authority, Diod. xi. 86-88, is most confusing. It is immediately after the 
alleged war between Segesta and Lilybaion (see below, p. 340, and Appendix 
XXXID), and as if it had something to do with it, that we read; peta d¢ 
Thy ToALTOYpahiay TH év Tais méAEL yevopevny Kal TOV dvadacpov THs Xwpas, 


lo a / X\ , 3 
moAA@V €ikh Kal ws ETUXE TETTOALTOYpapnpEeVa, EvdcouY ai TOAELS Kal TAALY Els 


\ Ye > 
moATLKAS OTdGELS Kat Tapaxas évémiTTov’ pddtoTa 5 TO Kako EwETOAAGEY EV 
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thus crept in unawares; but it is plain that the most cuap. vi. 
likely class so to do were men who could bring bribes or 

other means of influence to bear on the officials who drew 

up the lists. Anyhow it is the poor whom Tyndarién is Tyn- 

: ae : : darién’s 
described as winning to his support; their voluntary ser- voluntary 
vice, it would seem, enabled him to take the first step in 8%" 
the tyrant’s progress by supplymg him with a willing 
body-guard?. But law was still strong in Syracuse, and 
those who administered it were men of energy. Tyndari6n His trial 
was put on his trial on a charge of seeking to overthrow ae 
the constitution and to establish his own power. On that °*®vtlor- 
charge he was condemned to death?. What follows reads 
like some of those tumults in the later days of the Roman 
commonwealth when law was trampled under foot by 
both sides alike. As Tyndarién was led back to prison, 
to suffer death by whatever was the legal form of death 
in Syracuse, his followers rushed together and strove to 
rescue him from the hands of the officers of justice *. 

A tumult arose in the city; the well-disposed citizens— 
Tyndarién and his body-guard perhaps called them the 
oligarchs—also rushed together, and put to death Tyndarién 


and his comrades in the attempted revolution*. How this 


Tais Svpaxovoas. The immediate object was rather to keep out unqualified 
citizens than to let in new ones ; but mistakes might easily be made. 

' He is Tuvdapiins and TuySapiwyv in this one chapter. He was Opdcous 
kat TOAuns yepwv évOpwros. His course had two stages; 7d pty mp&Tov 
mohAovs TaV TeVATwY avEeAauBave Kal TwyaToTOLmY TOUTOUS EaUTG Tpos TUpay- 
vida étoipous emote: Sopupdpous* peTa 5€ TavTa Hon pavepds wy Ort Suvaorelas 
dpeyera. This voluntary body-guard, seemingly of citizens, seems different 
both from the body-guard of mercenaries and from the body-guard voted 
by the people. 

2 Diod. xi. 86; Oavarov Kpiow trocxay, katedixaaOn. 

5 Ib.; amayopévov 5é cis 76 Seopwrnproy of wodkvwpnOévtes bm adTov 
ovveoTpapyoar, Kal Tois Gmayouct TAS XEipas emepeEpor. 

* Tb.; rapayfs 5 yevopéevns nata Ti TOALY, uvEdTpapnoay of XapieoTaTot 
Tav TOALT@VY, Kal Tovs vewTEpicayTas GuVapmacayTes Gua Kat Tvydapinv 
dvethov. This sounds more like lynching than any legal process. Mark 
that the same word ovveorpadpyoay is applied to the gatherings on both 
sides, 
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was done we are not told, and the necessity of the moment 
may have been held to justify irregular action. But if 
we are to understand ordinary execution of the sentence 
of a lawful court, or even regular military action at the 
bidding of a lawful magistrate, the slayers of Tyndarién in 
either case owe very little thanks to our one historian who 
has told the tale in a manner sadly open to be mis- 
understood. 

There is nothing in this account of the attempted 
tyranny of Tyndarién which leads us to doubt its essential 
truth ; but one is a little startled at hearing that his 
example found many imitators, and that a thick succession 
of would-be tyrants had to be put down, seemingly by the 
same means!. It was as a defence against these frequent 
dangers to freedom that the Syracusans imported into their 
constitution an imitation of the Athenian ostracism. The 
name was changed, as the name of the dangerous citizen 
was written, not on a tile but on an olive-leaf, and the 
institution was therefore known as petalism?. We should 
be well pleased to have some notice of it from a contemporary 
writer ; as it is, we hear of it only in a general way, with- 
out details on any point, from a writer in whose day 
democratic institutions were no longer understood. It is 
hardly an accurate description of the Athenian ostracism 
to say that each citizen was to write the name of the 
person who was most able to make himself tyrant’. 
Whatever men may have dreaded in Alkibiadés, no one 
could have looked on either Nikias or Hyperbolos as the 
stuff out of which tyrants were made*. But it is quite 


1 Diod. xi. 86; wAeovdas 5 TovTov yevouevov Kal THY avipay Tupavvidos 
emOupovvTav. 

2 Ib. 87; mapa Svpakoaioss eis méradoy édaias ypapecOa Tov Svvatwrarov 
TOV TOALTOV. 

3 Tb.; mapa yap ’A@nvaios éxacrov tev TodiT@Y der ypape eis OoTpaKov 
Tovvopa Tod SoxodvTOs padioTa SivacOa TUpavvElY THY TOALTOV. 

* ob yap ToovTwv otver’ doTpax’ ebpébn, says the comic Platén (quoted by 
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inconceivable that the real formal shape of Syracusan cuap. vu. 
petalism can have been that each citizen was to write the 
name of the most powerful man in the city. It is with 
a curious mixture of truth and falsehood that our ac- 
count goes on to say that the object was not the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, but the humbling of prominent and 
influential men simply as such?. ‘The Athenian ostra- The true 
: : : . question in 
cism was certainly not designed as a punishment for ostracism. 
wrong-doing; but neither was it designed to gratify a 
simple jealousy of preeminence. ‘The two questions to 
be answered were, “Is there any man whom you think 
vitally dangerous to the state? If so, whom??” Such 
questions were very liable to abuse, as is shown by the 
familiar story, true or false, of the man who was weary 
of hearing Aristeidés called the Just. But in themselves 
they spring from sources quite different from a mere 
jealousy of merit. | 
It is to be noticed that at Syracuse the time of with- Alleged 
: : effects of 
drawal from the city was only half what it was at Athens, petalism. 
namely five years instead of ten®; whether it was on that 
account employed more frequently or more recklessly than 
it was at Athens we cannot tell. We have only a 
Plut. Nik. 11) of Hyperbolos. See more, Plut. Alk.7; Grote, iv. 200, 201; 
vii. 145 et seqq., 166. We do not trust Thucydides about Hyperbolos 
quite so much as we do about most things ; but when he calls him (viii. 73) 
HoxOnpov avOpwrov, woTpakicpévoy ov dia Suvdpews Kal afiwpatos PoBov adAa 
dua. movnpiay Kal aioxuvnv THS TéAEws, We see on what kind of ground men 
were commonly ostracized. 
1 Diod. xi. 87; xa0ddovu ydp ob movnpias KéAaow éAapBavoy Tapa THY Tapa- 
vomovyvTwv, GAda Suvapews Kal adiéqoews TOY avipav énoiovy Taneivwow. This 
keeps a memory of the fact that the ostracism—and so no doubt the 
petalism—was in no sense a punishment of crime; but it is confused by the 
notion of all the later writers, that ostracism was a mere matter of envy, 
and not of danger, real or supposed. 
? So put by Grote, iv. 211. Does the line of Kratinos quoted by 
Plutarch (Per. 13), that Periklés rovotpaxoy mapoixera:, mean merely that 
he never was ostracized or that no attempt was made to ostracize 
him ? 


® Diod. u. 8.3; Tov mAcioTa méTada AaBdvTa Pevyew TEevTAaeTH Xpovor. 
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picture, clearly borrowed from some rhetorical enemy of 
democracy, telling how every kind of evil followed on the 
new institution. ‘The chief men were sent away; other 
good and able men, who might have done good service to 
the commonwealth, were led by these warnings to keep aloof 
from public affairs. Instead of the service of the common- 
wealth, they gave themselves up to luxury in their own 
houses!. None but the worst and most daring among the 
citizens came to the front ; the city was full of demagogues 
and sycophants, of innovations, disputes, and confusions of 
all kinds*. One phrase is specially to be remarked, as it 
would seem to come from some contemporary accuser who 
looked with no friendly eye on the rhetorical school of 
Korax and Tisias. The account reads like some of the 
complaints in the Clouds or the Frogs of Aristophanés. 
All the young men took to study the art of speech; the 
old and honourable manner of life was forsaken for base 
pursuits’. At all events these unruly talkers did not, 
according to one common charge against Greek demagogues, 
lead the people into war. They rather made use of the 
time of peace to fill their own pockets, while they thought 
but little of concord or of just dealing *, All this came of 


1 Diod. xi. 87; Tv peylorev avipav puyadevopévay of xapieoraro. THY 
Todit@v Kai Suvapevor bid THs idias dpeTHs TOAAA TaY Koa éravopBovV 
apioravto Tay Snpociay mpagewy, ral bid Tov ard Tod vdpov PoBov idiwTevovTes 
drerédour, Empedovpevor be THs idias ovaias eis Tpupny amreKAuWwoy. 

2 Tb.; of rovnpérata Tay TodiTeY Kal TéAWN SiapepovTEes EppovTiCov THY 
Snpocioy Kal Ta TAAON Tpds VewTEpLT MOV Kal TapaxnV MpoeTpEeTOVTO. 

3 Tb.; éwendAate yap TaY Snpaywyav wAnV0s Kal oveopayTav, kal dé-you 
Sewvdrns ind TaY vewrépwv HoKElTO, Kal KafdAov TOAAOL Ta PatrAa TOV 
émTndevpatav avTl Ths madaas Kat onovdaias Gywyns jAAaTTOvTO. All this 
is exactly like the Aristophanic disputes; camorhoe: pucety ayopay (Clouds, 
977), Bnd dyopaiovs pnde KoBdAous (Frogs, 1013), &c. There is always in 
such controversies an element of truth on both sides. 

4 Tb.; tals pev odotas Sid tiv eipnyny mpoéxonroy, THs 5 dpovoias Kat Tov 
Sucaromparyely dAtyn Tis eyéveTo ppovtis. This is an almost solitary case of 
the demagogue not being charged with stirring up war. See Grote, 
vi. 622, and specially the saying of Phokién there quoted. 
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the law of petalism; before long the citizens repented of cnap. vu. 
having passed it, and abolished it}. Ber 

We are used to vague charges of this kind. The people, ism. 
above all the people of a past age, is an easy mark for cic 
the rhetorician or for the speculative philosopher. But the ees 
remark that the Athenian ostracism lasted a long time, see ag 
while the Syracusan petalism was soon got rid of, is more 
to the point. It certainly marks a difference of some 
kind between the two institutions. It may be that the 
petalism was not surrounded by the same safeguards as the 
ostracism”; it may be that the condition of the two cities 
was wholly different. We cannot argue from Athens, with 
her stationary population, to Syracuse, just released from 
her tyranny and from the revolutions which the tyranny 
had led to. The history of the two democracies shows that, 
whatever was the danger at Athens, it was not the 
despotism of a smgle man. At Syracuse both earlier and 
later events show that such despotism was a real danger. 
Petalism would hardly have kept out Dionysios and Aga- 
thoklés ; it had but yesterday needed stronger measures 
to put down Tyndarién. It is therefore quite possible 
that the Syracusan petalism pressed hardly upon men 
who were in no way dangerous, and that it proved weak 
against those who were so. If any would-be tyrants did 
trouble the commonwealth after Tyndari6n, they were doubt- 
less got rid of, ike Tyndarién himself, by sharper means. 
It is dangerous to speculate further ; but it is certain that, 
if this time of extreme corruption ever existed at all, it did 
not last very long. From this time for nearly fifty years 
Syracuse enjoys an unbroken and a flourishing democracy, 
and we find the Syracusan commonwealth playing an 

1 Diod. xi. 87; of Supaxdool, petayvovres tov Tept TOU TWETAaALT MOU Vopov 
KatéAvoay, ddAlyov xpovov a’Te xpnoapevor. Diodéros himself remarks that 
the ostracism at Athens lasted a long time and the petalism at Syracuse 


only a little while. 
2 Grote, vil. 166. 
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energetic part at home and abroad in the year next after 
that in which the petalism is first spoken of 1. The way 
in which a state of peace is taken for granted in the 
hostile picture is also to be noticed. The years with which 
we are dealing, if not a time of altogether unbroken peace, 
came much nearer to it than was often the case over any 
considerable part of the Greek world. There was some 
fighting ; but as yet it seems to have been, not war of 
Greek against Greek, but the more honourable warfare 
against the barbarian. We see Syracuse, freed, it would 
seem, alike from tyrants and from demagogues, standing 
forth to show that the work of Hellenic championship 
could be as well carried on by the vote of a free common- 
wealth as at the bidding of a despot. 


To have beaten back the Etruscan from Kymé had been 
the most glorious memory of the reign of Hier6n, an exploit 
which his courtly poets placed alongside of the salvation 
wrought by his brother at Himera?. The pirates were 
again mighty at sea; they must have at least seized 
Sicilian vessels, if they had not laid waste Sicilian shores ; 
and the commonwealth of Syracuse decreed an expedition 
of vengeance. The fleet sailed forth under the command 
of the admiral Phayllos; he landed in the island of 
Aithalia—Iba and Elba on Latin lips—and laid waste the 
country. But the fleet presently came back to Syracuse 
without having done anything further. Phayllos was 
arraigned on a charge of having taken bribes from the 
enemy, and was sentenced to banishment®. A caviller 


1 The whole story of the attempted tyranny of Tyndarién, of his 
successors, of the institution of petalism, its bad effect, and its abolition, is 
put Ly Diodéros (xi. 86, 87) in the one archonship of Aristén, B.c. 454. 
This of course is not to be taken quite literally; but the vigorous Syracusan 
action which begins in c. 88, B.c. 453, shows that the bad time cannot have 
been very long. 

2 See above, p. 234. 

5 Diod. xi. 88; mapa Tav Tuppnvav AdOpa xpnyara AaBwv. 
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might say that either his appointment or his deprivation, cuap. vn. 
one or the other, showed that the spirit of the days of 
petalism had not wholly died out. A new commander, Action of 
a : : ; ; ; Apellés in 

Apellés, was sent forth with sixty triremes. He is said to Corsica. 
have laid waste the whole coast of Etruria and the more 
part of that of Kyrnos or Corsica, then an Etruscan posses- 
sion or dependency!. The island, afterwards to pass under 
the power of Carthage, most likely still paid to its Etruscan 
masters—whether to the whole Etruscan body or to any 
particular city—its tribute of honey, resin, and wax, to say 
nothing of its own people, its most valuable production in the 
days of slavery”. In Corsica we hear only of ravage, while Syracusan 
- : : settlement 
it seems implied that Elba actually passed under Syracusan jy pba? 
dominion *. If so, it must have again passed away, either to 
Etruscan or to Carthaginian enemies ; for we do not hear of 
it as a Syracusan possession, even under the most* powerful 
of Syracusan rulers. On the other hand, there was in 
Corsica a haven which bore the name of the haven of the 
Syracusans, a name which surely implies the presence of 
Syracusan merchants, though it did not imply the presence 
of Syracusan conquerors*. As often before, we here come 
across an expedition, evidently of much importance at the 
time, of the abiding result of which we can say nothing. 
All that we learn is that Apellés, unlike Phajllos, came 
back in all honour with a victorious fleet. He brought 

1 Diod. xi. 88; tiv napadadarriov Tuppnviay [Maremma] xaradpapor, 
amnpev eis Kupvoy karexopevnv umd Tuppnvav Kar éxeivous TOUS Xpdvous. 

2 Diodoros (v. 13) describes this in full, The Etruscans occupied two 
cities in Corsica, Kalaris (a confusion with Alalia, see Herod. i. 165) and 
Nikaia, where they received the tribute. He enlarges on the excellence of 
the Corsicans as slaves. He does not explain in what relation these Corsican 
settlements stood to the Etruscan body. 

3 Ib. xi. 88; ropOjoas 5é mAciota THs vncov [Kupvov] Kal t7Hv Aifadtay 
XElpwodpevos émTavHAGey eis Tas Suvpakovoas. This was recorded by Philistos 
in his fifth book. See Steph. Byz. in Ai@aAn. 

4 Tb. v. 13; avrn Se % vaoos [Kupvos| evrpocdppuotos otoa KaddoTov EXEL 
Aipéva TOV dvopaldpevoy Svpaxdaioy. On its position, the later Portus Vetus 
on the east side of the island, see Bunbury, Dict. Geog. 
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cHap. vit. abundance of spoil of every kind, above all, as became a 
conqueror of Corsica and Elba, of that human prey in 
which Corsica and Elba were so specially rich?. 


Warfare in Besides these victories won by Greeks of Sicily over 


Sidin barbarians beyond the bounds of their own island, there 
was about this time, about the middle of the fifth century 
before our wera, a certain amount of warfare in some parts 
of Sicily itself. We get elimpses of wars between Greeks 
and barbarians, and also of wars between one barbarian 
state and another, The details are hard to put in order ; 

First but two notable facts stand out clearly. Already, more 

mention 


of Athens, than twenty years before the Peloponnesian War, Athens 
Bc. 454- has begun to look westward. If she shows no signs of 
ageressive schemes of her own, she is at least looked to by 
a hard-pressed Sicilian city as a quarter where it is worth 
Inaction of while to seek for help. On the other hand, Carthage is 
Carthage. other still seriously weakened by the great blow of Himera, 
or else she is warily looking out for the first opportunity 
to strike a blow in return. Unless our evidence altogether 
fails us, she sat still and saw Sikeliot cities dedicate offer- 
ings to the gods of Hellas for victories gained over one of 
her Sicilian dependencies. 
It is these casual notices of the policy of the two great 
powers of Athens and Carthage which are the really in- 
structive part of the tale, if tale we can call it, to which 


Statement we have now come. Buta tale it hardly is. We have to 
of the 


evidence, bring together, to arrange and reconcile as we can, a con- 


fused statement in our chief narrative, and certain notices 
elsewhere?. Some of these last, as being the witness of 
contemporary documents, are in themselves the highest 
authority that can be reached. Only unluckily they give 


1 Diod. xi. 88; aixpadwrwy Te TANVOS KopiCwy Kal THY GAAnY wpEeAcay Aywv 
ovK OAlynv. 


2 See Appendix XXXII. 
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a somewhat uncertain sound. Among the gifts which cmap. vn. 
Pausanias saw at Olympia were statues, brazen boys Akragan- 
5 : tine victory 
stretching out their hands in prayer. They were the over 
offerings of victorious Akragas out of spoil won from sa 
Pheenician Motya?. And their workmanship led the anti- 

quary to assign them to the hand of an artist of the age 

with which we are dealing, the same Kalamis who had 

been employed on some of the gifts of the younger Deino- 

menés?, Again, an inscription found not many years Selinun- 
back, among the ruins of one of the great Selinuntine ae 


victory 
temples, records, in letters of the time with which we are over 2” 


unnamed 

dealing, the thank-offermgs of the Selinuntine common- enemy. 
wealth for a victory followed by a peace. But, strange to 
say, the name of the enemy is not recorded °. The temp- 
tation is great to put these two records together, and to 
see Selmous and Akragas leagued together against the 
Pheenicians of Motya. An Athenian inscription, found 
more lately again in a sadly mutilated state, contains 
two well-known Sicilian names. The name of Segesta Segesta 

; ae y f : asks help 
comes in a position which can hardly fail to imply a from 
Segestan embassy to Athens, and the far less renowned oe 
name of Sikan Halikyai comes in a position which can Halikyai. 
hardly fail to imply that Halikyai was the enemy, or 
one of the enemies, against which Segesta craved for 
help +. 

Some of these statements are startling in themselves. Remark- 
The early action or expected action of Athens—the quiet er nae 
submission of Carthage while Greek cities win and celebrate ous: 
victories over the island stronghold of Pheenicia in Sicily— 
the strange importance which for once attaches to the other- 
wise obscure Halikyai—all these thing's are alike puzzling. 

But all seem to rest on good authority, some on the highest. 
And with all this it is hard to reconcile the account in our 
1 See Appendix XXXII. 2 See Appendix XXXII. 

3 See Appendix XXXII. * See Appendix XXXII. 
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one continuous narrative. What we are there told is that 
the men of Segesta and the men of Lilybaion went to war 
for the land by the river Mazaros, that a fierce battle 
followed in which many on each side were slain, and that 
from that time the two cities never ceased from dissen- 
sions. Indeed it seems almost implied that it was this 
war which led, in some way not explained, to general 
disputes within the Greek cities, of which the Syracusan 
petalism was only the worst case!. This narrative, as it 
stands, is impossible. There was at this time no town 
called Lilybaion. It is very likely that the name might 
by a later historian be prematurely used for Motya; but 
a war between that Carthaginian dependency and Elymian 
Segesta is most unlikely. And, if such an one had broken 
out, 1t could hardly have led to internal disturbances in 
the Greek cities. The scene of action is laid by the border 
stream of Greek and barbarian, and the way in which the 
story is told is remarkably like the accounts of later war- 
fare between Segesta and Selinous*, It has therefore 
been suggested that the name of Selinous, undoubted 
victor over some enemy, should be put instead of the 
clearly mistaken Lilybaion. But the change is somewhat 
violent. Again, Segesta may very well have been the un- 
known enemy of Selinous; Akragas may well have helped 
Selinous against either Segesta or Motya; Segesta and 
Motya may have been allied against Selinous and Akragas. 
But it is hard to get all this out of our Olympic offermg 
and our Selinuntine inscription, and it goes no way to- 
wards explainirg the place held by Halikyai in the Athenian 
inscription. It has therefore been proposed to alter the text 
of our narrative in yet another way, and for Lilybaion to 
read Halikyai. The truth is that the narrative cannot be 
made to agree with the higher authority of the documents, 


1 Diod. xi. 86. See Appendix XXXII. 
2 Thue. vi. 6; Diod. xii, 82, xiii. 43. 
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except by making purely arbitrary changes init. When it  cnar. vn. 


comes to this, it is perhaps safer to say that the narrative 
is either hopelessly confused in the first telling or hope- 
lessly corrupted in later copying, and to pass it by as of 
no authority. Meanwhile the three documentary state- 
ments in no way contradict one another. They may refer 
to three different events. Or, by supposing alliances at 
pleasure, a process at least less dangerous than that of 
improving texts at pleasure, they may even be made to 
refer to the same event. We might conceive Greek Akragas 
and Selinous with Sikan Halikyai as leagued against Phe- 
nician Motya and Elymian Segesta. But it is perhaps safer 


to keep ourselves back from mere guesses in any shape. Remark- 


And no process of “combination” seems to explain the one 


able prom- 
inence of 


feature of special local interest and difficulty, the unexpected Haltkye. 


prominence given to Halikyai. 

It is on the whole better to confess our ignorance as to 
these smaller points, and to look for a while at the instruc- 
tion which this singular group of notices gives us as to 
greater matters. The negative evidence which our notices 
give us as to Carthage is well worth some thought; the 
positive evidence which they give us as to Athens is worth 
yet more thought. It throws a new light on many things 
in the later history both of Sicily and of Old Greece, if 
we take in that, at this early date, the earlier days of Peri- 
klés, the later days of Kimén, when the Long Walls were 
new and when Athens was a Peloponnesian power', she 
was already looked on as at least likely to be persuaded 


to take a part in the affairs of Sicily. It throws even Evidence 


more light on her restless activity in all points of the Athens. 


then known world that she should be invited to take 


* It is worth notice that the very year (B.C. 454, the archonship of 
Ariston) which was the year of at least some of these events, is that in which 
Thucydides (i. 112, ef, 115) first mentions Periklés as defeating the Sikyon- 
ians and bringing Achaia into at least alliance with Athens. He had how- 
ever done a good deal already. 
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a share in a dispute, not between Greeks and Greeks, 
not between Greeks and barbarians, but between Elymians 
and Sikans. What came of the embassy, what immediately 
came of Italiot and Sikeliot alliances with Athens twenty 
years later’, we know not. There is no record of any 
action on the part of Athens following either the earlier 
or the later effort of diplomacy. We hear nothing of 
Athenian military action in Sicily till the Peloponnesian 
War is some years advanced. Nor is it likely that any 
such action happened of which we do not hear. But, with 
such authorities as we have before us, it would be dangerous 
to say that nothing happened in any other way. The 
hand of Athens may have been at work in many things, 
and the busy-bodies of the time may have seen it at work 
in many other things. We have come, if to nothing else, 
yet at least to the first dim foreshadowings of great events 
that are to be. 


Meanwhile the men who dwelled on the height above 
the yellow stream of Akragas*, if they were winning’ 
spoils from the barbarians of the western corner, were also 
settling their political constitution within their own walls. 
And they had a man among them, a nobly-born leader of 
the commons, of whom we hardly know how to speak. 
We seem to see a man of some former age, or else a man 
of some age as yet far distant, brought from his own world 
to act along with Periklés and Ephialtés in doing the prac- 
tical work of the Greece of the fifth century before Christ. 
When in these times we come across the path of a philosopher 
—in aslighter measure when we come across the path of a 


1 The treaties of Athens with Rhégion and Leontinoi in B.c, 433 will 
come presently. 
2 T make spoil of Empedoklés himself, as quoted by Diogenés Laértios, 
Vill. 2. 65 
@ iro, of péya dotu Kata EavOov *Axparyaytos 
vaieT dv’ Gkpa moAeus, Gyabav pedcOnmoves Epywr. 


EMPEDOKLES OF AKRAGAS. 


poet or an orator—we find ourselves in the same kind of 
atmosphere as when, a thousand years later, we come 
across the path of a saint. In both cases there is no lack 
of stories to choose from. There is no difficulty in putting 
a full narrative together, if only we choose to throw aside 
our common standard of historical criticism. When we 
come to stories of this kind, we are in truth as much in the 
region of poetic legend as if we were still dealing with 
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e@ods and heroes. We no more look for literal truth in the Character 


the 


characteristic parts of the story of Empedoklés than we Soe 


look for it in the story of Démétér and the Koré. I say 
in the characteristic parts ; for legends which grow up in 
an age of written records are sure to take some substantial 
facts for granted. The life of a saint is always valuable. 
It is sure to tell us by the way something about a king or 
his people which it is good to know, and which we should 


never find out from any formal chronicle. And so it is im their 


earlier times with the life of a philosopher. In any case 
we hear something about the real state of things in the 
time and place where he lived. And if the philosopher 
happens also to be an actor in a great political revolution, 
even his admiring disciples may perhaps stoop so far 
as to record his more earthly domgs. To the world in 
general Empedoklés is doubtless best known as the man 
who threw himself into the furnace of A‘tna in the hope 
of bemg deemed to have become a god. While venturing 
to doubt on this point as well as on his miracles of healing 
and his calling back of the dead to life, while not feeling 
it to be any part of the duty of a historian of Sicily to go 
minutely into his speculative doctrines, we may still thank 
the admirers of the prophet for letting us know some 


value. 


things which our more general guide fails to tell us. The Political 


position of 


miraculous preacher and teacher, the man who stands Empedo- 


charged with sacrificing his life to a silly vanity, was also 
the man who brought the democratic constitution of 


klés. 
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cuap. vit. Akragas to perfection. He seems in truth to have been a 
His legen- reformer of the best type that Greece could show. Tales 
Hpry Gide he mystery, miracle, and magic, hang as strangely about 
him as if they had been set down by Thucydides among 
the acts of Periklés. 
Compari- In his own day and city the contradiction was less 
rang strange than it seems to us now, less strange perhaps than 
it would have seemed at Athens then. Akragas was 
doubtless far more disposed than Athens to listen to tales 
of wonder ; but we must remember that Periklés himself 
was not kept altogether free from the touch of legend. 
His birth was foretold by wonderful visions, a modest 
form of divine care in which there is often no need to 
oes doubt the simple fact. It was no doubt the later fame of 
Periklés. her son which caused men to remember that the wife of 
Xanthippos had dreamed a few days before his birth that 
she had borne a lion’. And if Herodotus had written the 
acts of Periklés as well as the dream of his mother, it is 
possible that other and more distinct cases of supernatural 
ne dealings might have gathered around him. The common 
Athens. feeling at Athens is shown by the general state of mind at 
the breaking of the Hermai and by the way in which 
heavenly signs touched the mind of Nikias in the Syra- 
cusan harbour. Still we may doubt whether an Athenian 
leader in the days of Periklés would have gained as much as 
Peisistratos had done by a mock appearance of Athéné *, and 
we cannot conceive any process of legend, in the course of 
any number of ages, turning Periklés into a healer of 
ieee diseases and raiser of the dead. In short, on this side of 
Epimen- Empedoklés, if we look for a parallel to him at Athens, we 
Aue shall find him a hundred and fifty years earlier. The 
prophet of Akragas seems more like a successor of the 
Cretan Epimenidés* than a contemporary and fellow- 


1 Herod. va. 13. 2° Tb. 45/50: 
$ Of this very mythical personage, still one whose historical existence 
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worker of Periklés. Yet such he assuredly was. The cmap. vn. 
biographer of the philosophers has happily not scorned to 

record the part which his hero played in thé politics of his 

own commonwealth, and we see that Empedoklés, half- 
mythical and half-divine as he has become, really did a 
political work at Akragas which in many things answered 

to the work of Periklés at Athens. 

At Akragas, as at Syracuse, there were still rumours ners 
and fears of tyranny after the tyranny was overthrown. Akragas, 
Our accounts are wretchedly meagre, and we wish to know 
whether these fears were at all connected with the house 
which had lately borne dominion. We have seen that 
Thrasyboulos son of Xenokratés at least survived the 
overthrow of the tyranny which had been held by his 
kinsmen?. We know not whether the whole Emmenid 
gens had been banished, or whether any could have stayed 
behind to awaken suspicion, like that 'Tarquinius who 
appears among’ the earliest preetors of Rome. But whether Fear of 
Thrasyboulos or any of his kin was ever suspected of aiming i eae 
at the tyranny or not, there were some in Akragas who 
clearly were. And such men Empedoklés son of Metén The elder 
had a hereditary call to withstand. He was born of a a is 
wealthy and illustrious house, and his grandfather of the 
same name had, in days before the Emmenid dynasty began, 
won an Olympic prize in the horse-race, which unluckily His Olym- 
we have no ode of Pindar to ennoble. It was most likely 2 eae! 
a mere confusion between two persons of the same name 
which led to the story of the philosopher himself and his 
son winning’ prizes of the same kind in their own persons ”. 


Of any political action of the elder Empedoklés we hear Meton 
father of 
Empedo- 
klés. 


nothing; but Metdn must have played a leading part on 


there is no reason to doubt, our fullest account comes from the same 
source as our fullest account of Empedoklés, namely his Life by Diogenes 
Laértios, i. Io. 

1 See above, p. 298. ? See Appendix XXXITI. 
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the popular side. For we are told, with less exactness of 
date than we could wish, that, after his death, schemes of 
tyranny began again to be threatenng?. If Meton had 
hitherto warded off such dangers, his son was fully ready 
to walk in his steps. Empedoklés worked hard on behalf 
of equality—that is the word used—and he is said to have 
refused an offer of kingship. This phrase may be added 
to our other notices of possible kings in Sicily”; but 
it is most likely a late writer’s way of describing either 
the suggestion of a party that Empedoklés should seize the 
tyranny, or else the more regular offer of the temporary 
powers of an aisymnétés. 

And now the sage, having scorned lawful or unlawful 
offers of power, begins to play his part as popular leader. He 
is set before us as specially jealous of all designs against the 
freedom of the commonwealth, and moreover as gifted with 
a wonderful power of discerning them. The first act of his 
political career is strange indeed. Empedoklés is at supper in 
the house of one the magistrates?; we long to know his 
title and the nature of his office. The company are annoyed 
at a strange delay in bringing in the wine; the rest hold 
their peace, but Empedoklés asks the host for the reason. 
They are waiting, the answer is, for the coming ‘of the 
officer of the senate’. The expected guest at last comes, 
and is made ruler of the feast by the host®. His begin- 
ning’s in his festive office savour of tyranny; he bids each 
guest either drink or have the wine poured on his head °. 


1 See Appendix XX XIII. * See Appendix I. 

’ Diog. Laert. viii. 2. 9; #AnOels td Twos TeV dpxdvTev. The story is 
from Timaios; one would be glad to know whether we have his exact words. 

* Ib.; 6 xexAnuas dvapevew pn Tov THs Bovdys tanpérnv. The function 
of innpérns seems to be an honourable one, like those of some of the officers 
of our Houses of Parliament. 

5 Ib.; éyev0n ovpmociapxos, Tod KexAnKdros 5nAovdts KaTacTHIAYTOS. 

6 Ib.; bmeypapero rupavvidos dpxiy, éxédcvoe yap 7) wive 7) KaTaxeloOa THs 
xepadjs. The first words are rather odd; but I suppose they mean, as the 
Latin version puts it, “ tyrannidis initium adumbrabat.” 
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Here was insolence certainly ; yet we are a little amazed cmap. vu. 
to hear that the next day Empedoklés brought both the Summary 
host and the ruler of the feast before the criminal court, sa 
and procured their condemnation to death!. The charge 

was doubtless a design to overthrow the constitution. 

But we sadly wish to know something more of the 
criminal jurisprudence of Akragas, what kind of evi- 

dence was needed in trials for treason, and what kind of 
evidence was brought forward by Empedoklés. Unless 

there is a good deal behind, one would have thought that 

the Syracusan olive-leaf would have been a weapon quite 

as sharp as the case called for. 

In another story we see Empedoklés as a member of the Empedo- 

Senate. The physician Akron, a native of Akragas and a ae as 
personal friend of Empedoklés, had won much fame by Story of 
the practice and teaching: of his art in various places. He cos 
now asked, on the ground of his own eminence, for a grant 
of a piece of land on which to make a tomb for his father ?. 
The request could hardly have been objected to if the 
merits of Akrén had been pleaded by somebody else and 
not by himself; but in that shape they seemed to Hmpe- 
doklés to sin against the laws of democratic equality. He 
caused the rejection of the petition by suggesting a pair 
of mocking verses as the inscription for the tomb °. 


At last it seemed to Empedoklés that there was need 


 Diog. Laert. viii. 2.9; TdéTe pev ody 6 EumedonAjs jovxace, TH 8 torepaig 
elgayayav cis TO SukacTHpiov amexTEvE KaTAdiKdoas GuporTéepous, TOY TEKANTOpA 
kai Tov ovpmociapxov. It is added ; apy?) pev ov avT@ THs ToArTElas HOE. 

? Th.; “Axpwvos Tod iarpod Témov aitodyTos mapa THs BovAfs cis KaTacKEvIY 
TMaTpwou pyhpatos bia THY év Tots iatpois dxpdtnTa. This must mean his 
own eminence, not his father’s, as Akron, according to Souidas, was son of 
Xenon. 

° Ib.; éxmAvoe ta 7 GAda Tept icdtyTos diadrexOeis. Then he suggests the 
epitaph ; 

“Axpov iarpoyv “Axpwv’ ’Axpayavtivoy marpos axpou 
KpUnTev Kpnuvos Gkpos maTpidos GxpoTatns. 
Another reading of the pentameter was, 
GkpoTatyns Kopupas TUuBos aKpos KaTEexEt. 
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for a more direct political reform in the state of Akragas. 
He sought for a change in the constitution of the body of 
which he himself was a member. We know little of the Akra- 
gantine constitution in the age of Empedoklés, except from 
the dim notices in the present story; and in these biograph- 
ical scraps we cannot look for accurate political language. 
Our only important constitutional document from Akragas 
is of far later date ; but it shows that names and institu- 
tions were then preserved which must have been handed on 
from much earlier days!. The three Dorian tribes are 
found at Akragas, as at other Doric cities, and. they seem, 
hike the tribes of Athens, to have enjoyed a presidency in 
turn. The Senate laid measures before the assembly, 
which kept the ancient name of Halia; it does not appear 
whether it had, at any time, the exclusive right of pro- 
posing them. The chief magistrate bears the singular 
title of Proagoras. These notices do not throw much 
light on the constitutional politics of Akragas at the 
time of the reforms of Hmpedoklés. When those re- 
forms took place, the Senate, which held the chief power 
in the commonwealth, had been in being for three years. 
If this is to be taken as a date, and the three years 
are to be reckoned from the fall of Thrasydaios, this 
would give us a date for the action of Empedoklés which 
seems a good deal too early. Perhaps all that is meant is 
simply that the senators whom he found in office had been 
elected for three years, or that they had been in power for 
three years in any way. We are told nothing as to the 
constitution of the Senate or as to the mode of appointment 
to seats in it; nor do we hear what were the formal changes 
made by Empedoklés. We learn only that the Senate con- 
sisted of a thousand members, and that after the reform 
it contained both rich men and men of popular politics °. 
Empedoklés himself surely came under both heads. 
1 See Appendix XXXITI. 2 See Appendix XXXITI. 
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We have to think a little as to the exact meaning of the cuap. vu. 
reform wrought by Empedoklés. A Senate of a thousand ne 
existed in several cities, and it seems to have been doklés. 
looked on as a mean between oligarchy and democracy. 

An elective thousand might be set up as a substitute 

for the real public assembly, and we might thus stumble 

on an early approach to representation. But it is hard 

to conceive a Greek commonwealth which could be 

called democratic, as that of Akragas was', without some 
assembly of a more open kind than this. The meagre 
words of our notice seem to point rather to changes 

in the constitution of the Senate itself than in changes 

in its relations to any other body. But, while our 
knowledge of the whole matter is sadly imperfect, we 

at least know more of the politics of Akragas than we 

do of those of most other cities of Sicily. Of Selinous or 

of Katané we have nothing to say. At Akragas we do His true 
know enough to raise the man whom Lucretius deemed ms 
to hold the first place among the rich gifts and the 

great men of Sicily *, the poet, philosopher, physician, the 
worker of signs and wonders, to the higher rank of a 
democratic reformer. But in later days the person of 
Empedoklés the demagogue was wholly overshadowed by 

that of the speculator and wonder-worker. When we His 
search in the later collections for notices of Phalaris, we do eat ae 
at least find notices of a tyrant and not of a letter-writer. °ve™ 


shadowed 


But in the like notices of Empedoklés, while we find a by legend. 


1 See above, p. 298, note 4. 
? Lucretius (i. 723) makes a panegyric of Sicily, and goes on; 
“Quz quom magna modis multis miranda videtur 

Gentibus humanis regio visundaque fertur, 
Rebus opima bonis, multa munita virum vi, 
Nil tamen hoc habuisse viro preclarius in se 
Nec sanctum magis et mirum carumque videtur. 
Carmina quin etiam divini pectoris ejus 
Vociferantur, et exponunt preclara reperta, 
Ut vix humana videatur stirpe creatus.” 
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good many real or supposed sayings of his, there is not one 
that throws the faintest light on the author of the Akra- 
gantine reform bill. In that aspect of Empedoklés the 
judgement of Lucretius may perhaps stand. We know but 
few actors in Sicilian revolutions by name. But Empe- 
dokles certainly ranks above Didn, and Timoleén was not of 
Sicilian birth. 

The philosophy of Empedoklés, like his politics, was 
hereditary. His grandfather the Olympic victor, a pupil 
of Pythagoras and a conscientious vegetarian, could not 
find it in his heart to slay the living ox required by custom 
for a feast at his victory. He gave instead to the assembled 
guests an ox made of myrrh and frankincense and the 
most costly spices’. It is perhaps needless to dwell on 
the speculative doctrines of his grandson, which hardly 
affected the course of Sicilian history; but the notices of 
the man himself and his personal demeanour, even though 
they are doubtless mixed up with much of later exaggera- 
tion, are welcome in an age and country of which most of 
our notices are so scanty. The democratic champion was 
not satisfied to win political rights for his poorer fellow- 
citizens. He poured forth his personal wealth to help 
them, specially in a form which has found favour with 
some later benefactors, that of giving dowries to poor 
maidens of citizen birth, who otherwise might have failed 
to find husbands?. But it was remarked that some of his 
habits of life were hardly suited to his political creed °. 
The preacher of political equality, who refused to be a king 

1 Athenaios,i. 5; "EumedoxAjs 8 6 “Akpayartivos, trois "OdAVpma viKHoas, 
Tludayopikds av Kal éuiywy amexopevos, €x opvpyns Kal ALBavwrov Kal TOY 
moAuTeAcoTaTaV apwudTtwy Bovy avamAaoas Siéverpe ToOIs Eis THY TaVHyupL 
dnavtnoacw. In Diog. Laert. viii. 1 the same story seems to be told by 
Satyros of Empedoklés himself. 

2 Diog. Laert. vili. 2. 11; é7u 58 ToAAGs THY TOALTIOWY ampoiKous bTapxavaas 
avTov mpoikion Sia TOY TapovTa TAOUTOY. 


3 Tb. 2. 9; Tiwaos ... dnoly évayriav yvwpynv éoxnkévar avroyv 7H 
moduTela paiveobar Grou 8 addfova kal pidravtov év 77 Toinoel. 
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or even a magistrate, did not scruple to go about with 
a stern countenance, clothed in a purple robe with a golden 
girdle, with brazen shoes, thick hair, and Delphic wreaths. 
He was followed by a company of boys, and received 
reverence well nigh kingly from those who met him}. 
In still extant verses he announced himself to his ad- 
mirers as a god upon earth, no longer a mortal, who went 
about in this hallowed garb from city to city, and received 
from men and women the worship that was no more than 
his due ?. 

Something must doubtless be taken off from the details 
of a picture like this which comes only from late hagio- 
graphers. But there must have been some groundwork 
for them to build upon °, and the verses in which he claims 
divinity are at least genuine. In any case all this worship 
was addressed to the saint and not to the political leader, 
though then, as in some other ages, the step from the political 
leader to the saint was doubtless easy. A divine mission 
Empedoklés certainly had, if he did some of the wondrous 
works that his devoted admirers claim for him. Yet, in 
dealing with pagan miracles, we may fairly bring in the same 
distinctions which we have to bring in with the miracles of 
medieval Christendom. We must remember that men 


1 Diog. Laert. 2. 11; 5:0 57 moppupay 7’ dvadaBeiy abtroy Kai orpdqdiov ém- 
bé00m xpucody ... éT. 5 EuBabdas xadnas cal oréupa Acrduitoy, kopn 8 Hv aiT@ 
Badeia kat aides dkddAovOo1* Kal adros del oxvOpwrds ep’ Evds HY OXHPATOS. 
ToLodTos Si) mponer, THY TOALT@Y EvTVXdYTwY Kal TOUT aiwoavTwY otovel 
Baotrcias Tivds mapaonpwov. For the former part of this account, perhaps 
for the whole, Diogenés quotes no better authority than the Latin 
Favorinus. 

2Slip- 25 OF 

. eyo & vupuv Oeds apBpotos, ovKéTt OvyTos, 
TWACUHOL PETA TAGL TETLMEVOS, WOTEP EoLKa, 
Tawvious TE TEpioTETMTOS OTépEciv TE Oadeins 
Toiow Gp’ evT av ikwpar és doTea THAEOdwyTA, 
avipaow 75€ yuvagt ceBiCopa. 
He explains that they followed him for love of divine knowledge. 
3 This is shown by the remark of Timaios quoted in the last page. 
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looked for miracles, that they would have been disappointed 
if they had had to go away without them. We must look 
for the perfectly natural event which is easily welcomed 
as a supernatural wonder. We must look for the no less 
natural event which becomes a supernatural wonder through 
some slight improvement in the tellmg. We must look 
for the cases in which a harder question has directly to 
be met, where there is no choice between actual miracle 
and direct falsehood. The democratic reformer—the pupil 
of Anaxagoras and Parmenidés 1'—the inventor, so Aristotle 
deemed, of rhetoric 7—the tutor of Gorgias—the Pytha- 
gorean student who was put out of the synagogue for 
revealing of secrets—the poet who made hymns and 
tragedies, and sang the war of Xerxes in an Homeric 
epic 3—the man of so many varied gifts and accomplish- 
ments, seems to have valued his skill in medicine above 
all. His extant verses claim this and something more. 
He knows all the drugs that can ward off disease and 
relieve old age, and he knows further how to control the 


winds and the waters and to bring the crops to abundant 


His sani- 
tary re- 
forms ; 


harvests *. All this is most lkely only an exaggerated 
way of setting forth the possession of a knowledge of nature 
beyond his time. But the possession of such knowledge 
would be sure to rank him among’ prophets and diviners, 
and all the more so if he himself at all encouraged the 
belief. 

It is specially to be noted that Empedoklés twice appears 
as a sanitary reformer on a great scale, and it is for the 
learned in such matters to judge of the value of the means 


1 See Appendix XXXITI. 
2 Diog. Laert. 2.3; “ApioToréAns év TE Sopiorh pyoi mpwrov "Eumedoxd€a 
AytopiKny ebpely, Zyveva 5é dvadextixgy. 
3 Ib. 3. Aristotle is the authority. The Mepoixa were said to have been 
burned by Empedoklés’ wife or sister, dd 70 GredAciwra eivar. 
4 See the verses in Diog. Laert. vill. 2. 4, beginning, 
g~appaka 8 baca yeyaou xarav Kal ynpaos adAKap 
nevon, émel povym aol éyw Kpavéw Tade mdvTa, K.T.A. 
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which he made use of. 'Timaios described Empedoklés as cuar. vu. 
in some sort reviving the art of the Homeric Aiolos. When he stops 
the violence of the Etesian winds spoiled the crops, he caused ore 
the skins of asses to be stretched out on the mountain- 
tops. These broke the fury of the blasts and won for Km- 
pedoklés the surname of Ad/ysanemas.—Matevent he might 
have been in the tongue of invaders of Sicily fifteen hun- 
dred years later 1. When one of the two rivers of Selinous he cleanses 
—like some rivers in later days—sent up such a grievous Our 
stink that men died and women miscarried, the wealthy 
benefactor of mankind changed the courses of the streams, 
and caused the sweet waters of the one to heal the foulness 
of the other*. In these tales there is doubtless some he raises 
kernel of truth in a legendary shape; even the story told Sei 
in several forms, of his mightiest work, the recalling of 

the dead to life, may be only a legendary version of some 
remarkable exercise of his medical skill. As that was his 

highest, so it was his last effort; after that, he had only 

to go and join the company of the gods. 

Some of the legendary versions attribute to Empedoklés His life. 
an astonishing length of life. In more sober accounts he fe nie 
did not live above sixty or at most seventy-seven years. 

Those years seem to have been taken in the space between 
the time when Xerxes and Carthage were planning the 
invasion of Old Greece and of Sicily, and the time when 
Sicily was beginning to be drawn into the politics and 
warfare of Old Greece®, They were not all spent at Histravels. 
Akragas or in Sicily; we have already seen him in more 
parts of Sicily than one. He also visited Thourioi, Athens, 
and Peloponnésos*; we need not trouble ourselves with tales 


which carry him to confer with the wise men of the further 


1 Diog. Laert. viii. 2. 5. cal Noyes a 3 See Holm, i. 265. 

* He appears at Athens in the art.”Axpwy in Souidas, in Peloponnésos 
(Diog. Laert. viii. 11), specially at Olympia (viii. 9), though his poem 
was recited by another (Athenaios, xiv. 12). 
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East 1. The end of his political career at Akragas was to 
die in banishment. His crime was to have thought more 
of the interests of all Sicily than of the local jealousies of 
his own city. Akragas condemned him for having fought 
on the side of her rival Syracuse in some of the earlier 
interferences of Athens in Sicilian affairs?. He died in 
Peloponnésos, an honoured guest, and his tomb was shown 
at the elder Megara. 

Such was the real, and not unworthy, end of the re- 
former of the commonwealth of Akragas. But the saint 
and prophet and worker of wonders could not be allowed 
to go to his grave like other men. There are many who 
know the name of Empedoklés only by the silly tale of his 
leaping into the furnace of Avtna that he might be thought 
to have become a god. One almost fancies that such a 
tale as this must have been in its beginning, not serious 
legend but mere mockery. Such at least must surely have 
been the addition to the story which makes the truth be 
revealed by the burning mountain throwing up one of 
the prophet’s brazen shoes*. But when the tale once 
took root, it got worked in with other and earlier stories 
of his life and miracles. One version makes the grateful 
people of Selinous hail the healer of their river with the 
worship of a god. Their homage suggested to its object 
the thought of becoming what they deemed him*. An- 
other and longer tale, which we have in two slightly 
different versions®, connects his end with his greatest 
display whether of miraculous power or of scientific 
skill. By one or the other, he had saved from death, or 


J Blimy, N. tt. xxacn2. * See Appendix XXXITI. 

3 Diog. Laert. viii. 11. 

* Ib.; rére 8 éfavacravras [rovs Sedwvovvtiovs] mpooxvveiv Kal mpocev- 
xeoOa Kabanepel Oe@ TabTnv ovv OédovTa HiaBeBarwoat THY bndAnYu, Eis 7d 
mip évadeoOa. Cf. Héraklés at Agyrium. There are other versions in 
the same chapter. Every one knows the lines of Horace. 


°> See Appendix XXXIITI. 
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had actually brought back from the dead, a woman of his cuar. vir. 
own city, Pantheia by name. In the most extravagant Recovery 
or resur- 


form of the tale, she had been dead for thirty days, and rection of 
her body had not seen corruption. ‘The power of Empe- ec: 
doklés, at once prophet and healer, restored her. But 

the wonder-worker, the candidate for godhead, had not 

lost his reverence for the elder gods. The miracle was Feast of 
fittingly followed by a sacrifice and a feast, to which as oe 
many as eighty guests were bidden. The banquet was 

held in an open place in the country abounding in trees. 

The guests withdrew to sleep, each where he thought good, 

under their branches'. In the morning: Empedoklés was 

not among them. When he was sought for, a slave Apothedsis 
bore witness that at midnight he had heard the name of ae 
Empedoklés called, and that he had seen a heht from 
heaven and a flashing of torches, and that was all?. Then 

his companions knew that their friend had received the 
reward for which he had so long waited. He had been 

taken away to the fellowship of the gods; they must now 
sacrifice to Empedoklés himself as a god*. This seems to 

be a distinct story from that which told of his throwing 
himself into the great crater, with the grotesque incident of 

the brazen shoe. Truly hagiography has done its fullest 

work on the memory of one whose worthiest praise is that 

he legislated for his own city and fought for his own 


island. He only shared the fate of some others who loved 


1 Diog. Laert. viii. 2. 11; peta tiv edwyiay of pey GAdAor ywpiobévTes 
avetavovTo, of pev bmd Tots Sevdpos ws aypov mapakepévov, of 8 Orn 
BovAowrTo, aitos [the avrds of Empedoklés is like that of Sdkratés] & 
€pewev emt TOU TOT0U ed’ ovTEp KaTEKEKALKETO [namely at the feast]. 

2 Tb.; ws pucpas yernOeions eEaveatnaay, ovx evpéOn pdovos. (nrovpévou 5é 
kal T@V oikeT@Y dvaKpi_vopéevwy Kal packdvTwY pr) €idévat, els Tis En péowV 
VUKTOY pwris UTEppEeyEOoUs Akovaa! TpookaAoULEeVNsS Epmedoxdéa, cir’ éfavacrds 
Ewpakevar Pas ovpavioy Kai AauTadwy Ppéyyos, GAAO Se pNder. 

3 Ib.; tay 8 én TO yevopevw éxtrrayévrwyv, KkataBas 6 Mavoavias eneupé 
tivas (ntnoovras. vorepov 8 éxwdvoe modAuTpaypovety, packwy evxns dfia 
ou BeBnnéva Kal Overy aiT@ Seiy KaOarepel yeyovdt ew. 
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righteousness and hated iniquity, when he died far away 
from his city and from his island, a banished man in a 
distant land. 


We have thus had to speak of a time when the Greek 
cities of Sicily were at once free, prosperous, and powerful, 
and comparatively little troubled by wars and quarrels 
within the island. No city of Sicily now held such a 
power as Syracuse had held under Gelén or even as 
Akragas under Thérén. Instead of the dominion of one 
or two cities had come the freedom of many. And, while — 
Sicily was seemingly untroubled by wars between Greek 
and Greek, more than one city could win glory both in 
and out of Sicily in warfare with the barbarians. And 
besides peace and physical well-being, the Sikeliot cities 
were winning’ honour by their great works and by the 
famous men whom they sent forth. Just at such a moment 
as this the fabric of Greek dominion in Sicily was threat- 
ened by a movement on the part of one of the native 
races of the island, a movement which has nothing lke it 
recorded before or after. 


§ 3. Zhe Enterprise of Ducetius?, 
B.C. 459-440. 


Of the Sikel chief Ducetius we have already heard as 
one of thdse allies of his nation who helped to win the 


1 To those who look at the history of Diodoros as made up of “ trans- 
parent gauze” and ‘‘ the fictions of later writers ” this memorable chapter 
of Sicilian history may have all the charm of novelty. All that we know 
of Ducetius comes from the narrative of Diodoros, xi. 76, 78, 88-92, xii. 
8, 29. One would be glad to have a better narrative; but we cannot 
afford to be otherwise than thankful for what we have. Neither Thirlwall 
nor Grote scorned such fare as is set before us. The man of Agyrium 
was evidently pleased with his subject, and did his best. I do not, like 
the higher critics, profess to know where he found every word; but I 
cannot think that he rolled up his Philistos at such a moment. 
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freedom of Syracuse and the other Greek cities. At one cmap. vi. 
stage his presence has been recorded ; at another we have 
inferred it from the unusual energy shown by the Sikels 1. 
He then appeared as an ally of Greek commonwealths, 
doubtless as deeming the commonwealths less dangerous 
to his own people than the tyrants. And so the single The Sikels 
commonwealths of Sicily undoubtedly were, as compared 320 the 
with a great dominion like that of Hierdn or Thérén in ea 
the hands of a single man. But even single common- 
wealths like Syracuse and Akragas were dangerous in no 
small measure. They were growing in wealth and strength ; 
a Sikel patriot who designed to do anything for his own 
people might be well advised to strike before they became 
stronger still. And Ducetius had withal a special grievance. 
One result of his own campaigns was that a Sikel town, Inéssa now 
that of Inéssa, had passed into Greek hands, and was now ee 
the second Hellenic Aitni®, He now began to show Designs of 
openly, what he doubtless had long had in his mind, his ors 
schemes for uniting all the isolated Sikel communities of 
the island into one great Sikel power. Of that power he 
was doubtless himself to be the wielder. He seems to have 
aimed at the position of king over the whole island, or of 
so much of it as he could bring under the power of himself 
and his people. 

It is easy to see how dangerous a king of the Sikels, 
lord of an united Sikel kingdom, would be to every Greek 
city in Sicily. Yet it is possible that it might at the 
moment seem more dangerous than it really was. ‘That is, 
it would seem to mean destruction, while it is most lkely 
that in truth it meant only humiliation. It is hardly safe Not con- 
to connect the schemes of Ducetius with the advance of ata 
the Italian nations against the Greeks which happened barbarian 


advance in 
a little later®. It is not clear that the movements of the Italy. 


1 See above, pp. 307, 321. 2 See above, pp. 322, 323. 
3 See Holm, i. 258. 
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Lucanians which tore away so large a part of the Greater 
Hellas from the Hellenic world had begun when Ducetius 
first formed his scheme of Sikel unity. It is certain that 
the fight of Laos had not been fought, that the men of 
Poseidénia had not yet to mourn that they had become 
barbarians!, that Kymé, so lately delivered by the arms of 
Syracuse *, still kept the Hellenic life that had been saved 
for her. Nor is there any reason to think that the schemes 
of Ducetius, if successful, would have involved any such 
results as came of the Italian advance on the main- 
land. The conditions were different. The Lucanians at 
least were simple barbarians from outside, and even the 
Samnites must have come under a far smaller measure 
of Hellenic influence than the Sikels. The Samnites 
might pick up something of Greek literature, art, and 
philosophy, exactly as the Romans did. But the national 
life, the political constitution, of the Samnite remained as 
untouched by Greek influences as did those of the Roman. 
It was otherwise with the Sikels. Large as was the 
extent of territory which they still kept in the island, 
they were yet in some sort a remnant. Even to an in- 
dependent Sikel community its Greek neighbours were 
something more than mere enemies. They were often 
masters; they were in any case models. Look on a 
hundred years or less, and a Sikel commonwealth, a Sikel 
tyranny, is hardly to be distinguished from a Greek com- 
monwealth or a Greek tyranny. The process of assimila- 
tion had already begun. It had gone far enough to place 
the Sikel on quite another level from the Lucanian. A Sikel 
prince, seeking to make his people great at the expense of 
Greek neighbours, would assuredly look only for conquest ; 
he would have no mind for destruction. 

We just now spoke of the change wrought in the rela- 
tions between Sikels and Greeks in Sicily within the next 


1 See above, p. 164. 2 See above, p. 250. 
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hundred years. We shall better take in the position of cmap. vn. 
our one great Sikel leader, if we look on for about the Compa- 
same space of time to another part of the world. The ees 
schemes and the failure of Ducetius may be better under- #24 Philip. 
stood, if we look at them in the light of the schemes and 

the success of Phihp. The plans of the Sikel could not Likeness 
have been very different from the plans of the Macedonian. ae 
It was only the political independence of the Greek cities 

to which either Ducetius or Philip was really threatening. 
Ducetius could have had no more thought than Philip had 

of rooting up Greek life and culture. His whole story, 

just like that of Philip, shows that he had entered into 

every side of Greek life except its political side. He would 
doubtless have rejoiced to make Syracuse or any other 

Greek city the capital of his kingdom. He would have 

made it the capital of what would be politically a Sikel 
kingdom. But it would be a Sikel kingdom, like the 
Macedonian kingdom of Philip or the Epeirot kingdom 

of Pyrrhos, adorned and strengthened by all that the 

arts of Greece could supply to adorn and strengthen it. 

The schemes of Ducetius failed, and those of Philip suc- Different 
ceeded, because Ducetius had not the strength of Philip, ae 
while the Sikeliot cities im the days of Ducetius had Pun 
greater strength than the cities of Old Greece had in 

the days of Philip. Ducetius had far more to create 

at home before he could begin any work of aggression. 

Much as Philip created, he inherited much, enough to 

make a solid groundwork for his creation. Before he 

could enlarge his kingdom, he had to win it; but there 

was an established kingdom to be won, by him or by some 

other. To be King of the Macedonians had long been a 
definite place in the world; Philip simply made it a much 
greater place than it had been hitherto. But to be King 

of the Sikels was a place which Ducetius had to create for 
himself. The Sikels, in their many independent com- 
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munities, had most likely reached a much higher political 
level than the Macedonians. But for that very reason it 
was less easy for any prince or leader to make use of them 
to his own purposes. We know not what was the original 
position of Ducetius ; we know not what was the political 
constitution of any Sikel community. His own position 
and that of Archénidés’ may suggest that some at least 
of them had kings or princes; but there was assuredly no 
ruler among them at all like the King of the Macedonians 
or the King of the Molottians. The enlarged Macedonian 
kingdom which was needed for Philip’s purposes had to be 
formed by the comparatively easy process of enlarging an 
existing whole. The Sikel kingdom which was needed for 
Ducetius’ purposes had to be formed by the far harder 
process of gathering isolated atoms into one mass. Philip 
formed his machine, and then used it successfully. We 
know not whether Ducetius could have used his machine 
successfully; for his schemes broke down in the earlier stage 
of striving to form it. 

Still there is a near likeness between the general posi- 
tions of the two princes. For Ducetius to win dominion 
or influence over all Sicily as Philip won dominion or 
influence over Old Greece would have meant the political 
humiliation of many Greek cities, combined with a great | 
enlargement of the range of every form of Greek life. In 
the case of Philip’s success, the result was brought about 
by Philip himself and those who carried on his work. 
In the case of Ducetius’ failure, one half of the result was 
earried out, but not by Ducetius. East of Hadria, where 
Macedonia fought its way to be reckoned as a Greek state 
and the ruling Greek state, Greek culture and Macedonian 
dominion went together. In Sicily the Sikels accepted 
Greek culture, but they did not, like the Macedonians, 
accept it at the hands of subjects or dependents. But this 


1 Diod\ xii, G3) LnucH vileke 
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difference in the result should not blind us to the real like- cmap. vu. 


ness between the successful and the unsuccessful attempt. 
That mere difference of result seems to put Philip far 
beyond all comparison with Ducetius. Yet we can see that 
Philip started from very small beginnings. Macedonian 
dominion in Greece, even Macedonian interference in Greek 
affairs, were as little in men’s thoughts when Philip began 
his career as Sikel dominion or imterference could have 
been when Ducetius began his. And, meagre as are our 
accounts of the Sikel leader, it is perfectly plam that the 
greatest of Sikeliot cities found that he was an enemy who 
could not be despised. And if his schemes broke down, it 
was mainly because he had a harder work than Philip had 
to do among his own people. 


The first appearance of Ducetius in a perfectly inde- Earlier 


pendent character, acting without Greek allies, comes before 
those internal and external events in the history of Syracuse 
which have been spoken of in the last section. He now 
appears by the lofty style of King of the Sikels'. It is 
not likely that such a title can ever have formally belonged 
to him; as yet assuredly he cannot have been more than 
the king or prince of some part of his people. We hear 
of his lofty birth and of his personal renown, and before 
all things of the cities which he founded, which he moved 
from their sites, and which he won by weapons of war. 


action of 
Ducetius. 


The region of his birth and of his earliest foundations lies His birth- 


among the northern outposts of the Heraian hills. Among 


many confusions and corruptions of nomenclature, it is not "™™™- 


easy to see whether Nex or Mene, the place of his birth, and 
Menenum, the first city of his founding, are one place or 
two*. If they are distinct, they at least cannot have been 
far apart; and it may be that Ducetius simply so enlarged 
and strengthened the place of his own birth that he was 
in a lax way spoken of as its founder. Menenum at 


1 Diod. xi. 78. See above, p. 322. 2 See Appendix XXXIV. 
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least, whether the birth-place of Ducetius or not, still lives 


Position of to preserve his memory!?. Mineo—the name has hardly 


Menzenum 
or Mineo. 


Cave of 
Saint 
Agrippina. 


changed—sits enthroned on one of the loftiest mhabited 
spots in Sicily, yielding perhaps only to Henna of the 
goddesses and to Troina of the Normans. It sits as if in 
rivalry of the Saracen post of Caltagirone to the west, 
a town perched on another mountain-top only just lower 
than its own. The hill of Menznum stands isolated, with 
deep ravines parting it from other heights to the east and 
west. To the west the river Menas, one of the many 
streams which go to swell the waters of Symaithos, flows 
beneath it. The combe to the east parts Mineo from the 
height which bears the Arabic name of Catalfaro, speaking 
of days when the city of Ducetius was assaulted and taken 
by the Saracen. The height is pierced with primeval 
tombs and dwellings, specially with one famous cave which, 
in days between the Sikel and the Saracen, won for itself 
a name in the legend of the holy Agrippina?. On this 
height some have placed the birth-place of Ducetius; he 
crossed the ravine to plant his new city on the greater hill 
to the east of it®. Be this as it may, the site on which 
he undoubtedly founded Menenum was one preeminently 
fitted to be the site of a strong city, as long as cities still 
sought no small part of their strength from heights rising 
to the clouds and from steep and ragged paths up which an 
enemy could make his way only with pain and weariness. 
The height of Mineo has two heads with a sinking be- 
tween them at the top of a deep gully on the north side. 
And the easternmost of these two rises again, on the side 


1 See Appendix XXXIV. 

2 We may come to Saint Agrippina in time. Her story, chiefly posthu- 
mous, is told in the Vita Sanctorum Siculorum, i. 79. The part that con- 
cerns us is at p. 82; “In locum qui dicitur Draphon pervenerunt. In eo 
loco spelunca est, castello cui Menzo nomen subjacens, In eo demones 
jam olim habitabant.” One sees it across the gorge from Mineo, 

> See Appendix XXXIV. 
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opposite to Catalfaro, into a higher point than all, one cuap. vi. 
that might seem to call aloud to become the akropolis of 
a new city. 

On these heights Ducetius planted the settlement which Founda- 
he perhaps already designed to be more than the strong- ae 
hold of his immediate people, to be in truth the capital of ae aie 
his new-born Sikel dominion. There he has left his mark. ®.¢. 459. 
Large remains of a mighty wall are still there, a wall in The wall of 

: f Meneenum. 
which we have every reason to believe that we see the 
work of the Sikel king. In the days of Ducetius we are 
no longer to look for such primeval work as the ancient 
walls of Cephaledium?. As the Goth at Carcassonne 
could call into his service all the arts of the Roman, so the 
Sikel at Menzenum could call into his service all the arts 
of the Greek. Large pieces of what we trust is the work 
of Ducetius remain on the north side; and the line of 
the wall, not kept at one level but rismg and falling with 
the windings of the hill, can be traced where the wall 
itself has perished. Where it is best preserved, it takes the 
shape of a scarped hill-side faced with masonry, which of 
course formed the lower part of the perfect wall. It is 
built of uncemented rectangular blocks, and is supported 
by solid towers in which a core of small stones is 
strengthened by masonry of the same kind. Not fifty Destruc- 
years back the northern gate of Menznum had not yet ree 
wholly vanished; its side-posts at least were standing. 

We should be glad to know whether they had not in some 
later age, at the hands of Romans, Saracens, or Normans, 
been taught, like one of the gateways on Eryx, to bear the 
arch which the days of Ducetius knew not. This venerable 
relic was swept away at the making of the new zig-zag 
road up the hill, a road which has supplanted not a few 
steep and ancient paths, in one of which, carefully paved 
but not in Roman fashion, the hand of the Arab has been 


1 See vol. i. p. 142. 
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cap. vir. seen. Above all soars the akropolis; but there the work 
of the Sikel has yielded to a castle of comparatively modern 
times, itself now a shapeless ruin. The town itself con- 
tains little of interest of any date. A few plain pointed 





arches, some of them seemingly part of an aqueduct, suggest 
the thought of Saracen work, but they may just as well 
be later. He who climbs the height of Mineo can be led 
thither by hardly any other motive than to gaze on the 
ereat works of the Sikel and on the land on which the 
Sikel looked down from the height which he had made 
his own, 
Outlook From the hill of Menznum the eye ranges over a vast 
Behera landscape, far and near. The immediate view is fenced in 
by the opposite range of hills; but above them rise not a 
few loftier pots which must have spoken straight to the 
heart of a Sikel founder. He might look out on Henna, the 
chief seat of his religion, now perhaps to be looked on as 
the moral conquest of the Greek. On another side, the 
snows of Aitna rose above the other sacred homes of Hybla 
and Hadranus, still deities of his people. At the foot of 
/Ktna lay that Inéssa which he had himself helped to hand 
over to the stranger, and which the founder of a Sikel 
power was above all things called on to win back for his 
own folk. But the most living and speaking sight of all 
was nearer, almost at the very threshold of his chosen 
home. Menznum saw at her feet the great plain between 
herself and the northern range of hills, a plain varied by 
The not a few peaks and knolls, smooth and rocky. At the foot 
nee jet of the most marked of them lay that holy place which the 
Sikel might still most truly call his own. ‘There was the 
sacred lake with its bubbling waters; there was the temple 
of the earth-born guardians of the Sikel land. If the 
goddesses of Henna had well nigh ceased to watch over 
his folk, the Palicit were still his own. Protectors of the 
slave, protectors perchance of the Sikan bondman against 
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the Sikel, it was to them that the founders of the revived cuar. vu. 
Sikel power looked as his mightiest patrons against the 
encroaching Greek. 

On that height, looking down on that plain, was for Beginning 
a while the dwelling-place of Ducetius, the centre of his oe 
power. The lands at its foot were parted out among the 4¢s*s. 
citizens of the new and enlarged city'. From thence he 
went forth to bring, by persuasion or by arms, all the 
Sikel states of the island into one whole. Morgantia, no Morgantia 
mean city among her fellows, deemed herself great enough sae 
to refuse to be either subject or confederate of the lord of 
Menenum?. Morgantia yielded to the arms of Ducetius. 
On what terms it submitted, on what terms any of the Union of 
other Sikel states submitted or were united, what were oa 
the exact relations between the Sikel king at Menenum 
and his subjects or allies throughout the island—on all 
these points, on which knowledge would be so precious, we 
are left in darkness. We only see that, in a space of about 
six years, the schemes of Ducetius with regard to his 3. 459- 
own people were all but fully carried out. All the Sikel iii 
states save one were joined into one body, and the language 
in which that body is described has a federal ring. It Position of 
sounds as if the union was in form at least free and equal, ieee 
as if Ducetius, prince of his own immediate people, was 
rather a president, a stadholder, a captain-general, over 
the other communities of his race ®, One town alone with- 
stood alike the persuasions and the arms of united Sz/elia. 
The Galeatic Hybla, the Hybla by Avtna, the sacred city Galeatic 
of the goddess of its own name, the home of the sage ex- ee 
pounders of the dark riddles and dreams and _ visions *, #0cf 
kept aloof from the body of which Ducetius was the 


head. The exception is significant, and makes us specially 


1 Diod. xi. 78; rijv ouveyyis xwpay Tots KaTouKiaOetor SiepEpioe. 
? See Appendix XXXIV. 3 See Appendix XXXIV. 
* See vol, i. pp. 150, 516. 
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cHap. vi. Wish to hear something of the policy of Henna at such a 
Esato moment. Was the home of Démétér and her Child already 
sanctu,- 80 fully hellenized that Henna is no longer thought of as 
ma a Sikel city? Was Hybla following in the same path? 
Had these Sikel holy places at which the Greek had 
learned to worship cooled in their Sikel patriotism? Were 
they less stirred than other spots on behalf of a prince 
with whom zeal for the most purely national shrine of 
the Sikel people was clearly a chief watchward of his 
cause ? 
ce If we could venture to compose a motto in modern style 
Ducetius. for the royal or federal banner of the lord of Menzenum, it 
would be “ The Palici for free and united Shelia”? We have 
compared Ducetius and Philip. Each prince, in founding a 
new or vastly enlarged dominion, chose a new site as the 
immediate seat of that dominion. But what Philip did once 
Ducetius did twice. Each followed the law which seems 
to mark the advance of culture in the matter of sites. 
Each came down from the heights to the lower ground. 
But in the case of Ducetius ages seemed to pass in a single 
Philip life-time, in less than a decade of years. Philip came down 


comes down ; : : 5 
from Aigai from the old seat of the kingship of his fathers ; Ducetius 


to Pella. 


Ducetius : : eae 
founds had called into at least a renewed being. As Philip moved 


Palica. 


came down from the seat of the kingship which he himself 


the throne of advancing Macedonia from the mountain 
heights of Aigai to the marshy plain of Pella’, so Duce- 
tius moved the throne, if throne it was, of united Sikelia 
from the high place that he had chosen at Menzenum to a 
physically lower. site at its foot. Menznum had been 
B.C. 453. Chosen at the beginning of his career, by the chief of a 
single Sikel state, as the centre from which to bring the 
other Sikel states into brotherhood or subjection. It had 
done its work. The chief of the Sikel communities had 


now to choose a home and a centre for an united nation. 


1 Dem. de Cor. 80. Pella before Philip was xwpiov aSofov nai pixpov. 
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We can believe that Ducetius looked forward to a day cuap. vu. 
when he might plant his throne on the height of Akragas 

or in the Island of Syracuse. Some spot like these should Its con- 
be to him what Amprakia should in days to come be to the ee 
Molottian Pyrrhos. But as yet he had to seek, not an is, 
Amprakia but a Passarén. While the Sikel realm or con- 
federacy was still in its growth, it was fit that it should 

have a purely Sikel centre. And where should that centre 

be? From the ramparts of his earlier city he had looked 

down on the house and the fountains of the Great Twin 
Brethren of his people. In united Sikelia the spiritual 

centre of the nation should become its temporal centre also. 
Ducetius forsook the city on the height, his own city, the 

city of his own founding !; he founded a new seat for his 

power in the plain below, in the immediate neighbour- 

hood of the holy place. From the deities of that holy 

place it took its name. In the life-time and by the act 

of the founder of Menzenum, Menznum yielded its place 

as the head of the Sikel realm to the altogether new 
foundation of Palica. 

The new city arose in the plain, in the immediate neigh- Position of 
bourhood of the lake and temple of the brother gods. But ss 
it may well have stood in the plain, as opposed to the 
loftier heights on both sides, and yet have stood on one of 
the lower hills by which the surface of the plain is varied. 

All but immediately above the lake rises the most marked 
among them, a rocky peninsular height, jomed by a narrow 
neck to a range of smoother hills. It shows the clearest 
signs of ancient occupation and of close connexion with the 
holy place. Its sides are full of tombs, some of them with 
carefully wrought doors, and roofs cut into the shape of the 
apparent cupola. At its foot passes an ancient road, doubt- 
less a holy path for pilgrims to the temple ; and the lines 
of a wall can be clearly traced stretching from the hill 


1 See Appendix XXXIV. 
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itself in the direction of the temple. If, as has been sup- 
posed with much likelihood, this rocky hill was the akro- 
polis of Palica, we may see in this wall a device to bind the 
city to the sacred precinct, and to put it as it were bodily 
under the protection of the patron gods. On that spot 
most likely, at all events on some closely neighbouring site, 
the new city of Palica, the new head of the Sikel power, 
the second foundation of the Sikel king, was built and was 
strongly fortified’. The city grew and flourished; but 
such was the turn taken by the affairs of its founder and of 
the whole Sikel people that it flourished only for a short 
season ”, 


Ducetius was now head of his own people, and among 
his own people he had shown himself strong enough both 
to build up and to pull down. It is strange that we hear 
nothing of any steps taken by any of the Greek cities to 
check his progress. One would have thought that Mor- 
gantia and Hybla would have sought and found help in 
some Greek quarter. And in truth, with a narrative so 
meagre as that now before us, 1t might be dangerous to 
say that they did not. Yet,if Greek and Sikel had met in 
arms at this stage of the story, it is hard to believe that 
any one who told it could have left out the fact. Now at 
last the time of conflict came between the elder and the 
newer folk of Eastern Sicily, and the blow came from the 
elder folk. 

One duty before all others was laid on the chief of 
united Sikelia. He had to undo a wrong done to his 
people in which he himself had borne a part. Sikel Inéssa 
had become Greek AXtna partly by the act of Ducetius. 
His first act in his new character was to win back this 
stronghold of his people so lately lost. We have no 
details, except that he took the town after slaying its 

1 See Appendix XXXIV. * See Appendix XXXIV. 
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commander by craft!. Who was this commander? The cuar. vu. 


word used might almost suggest that a Deinomenid 
prince was still reigning in the new Aitna®. If this were 
so, it might explain the fact that we hear of no action 
on the part of any other Greek state against the Sikel 
invader. The remnant of the tyrants might well be left 
to perish at any hands. But the Sikel prince soon showed 
that his objects were not bounded by the recovery of 


Inéssa. From that conquest he marched on to attack the He be- 


second among the Greek powers of Sicily, and the second 
among them did not venture to withstand him without 
calling in the help of the first. 

The geography of the campaign is hopeless. Duce- 
tius enters the Akragantine territory, and assaults a 
fortress called Motyon, which was defended by an Akra- 
gantine garrison®. The site is unknown; the name, if 
we have its right form, strikes us by its lhkeness to the 
name of the famous Pheenician island. The chances are 
that Motyon and Motya are alike Sikan names kept on 
by the Greek in one case and by the Pheenician in the 


sieges 


Motyon. 


other *. Ducetius laid siege to the place with a strong He defeats 


force, and the Akragantines refused to risk a battle against 


the Ak 


ra- 


gantines 


the Sikel invader till they had sought and received help #24 Syt 


from Syracuse. Ducetius now met the united forces of 
the two greatest Sikeliot cities mm arms. Victory was 


1 Diod. xi. 91; Alrynv nateAaBero, Tov HyoUpeEvov aiThs SoAoporjaas. 

2 “Hyovpevos is hardly an usual title for the magistrate of a common- 
wealth, and it is in this very sentence that Ducetius is called 6 Tay 
SiKerA@v Exwv THY HyEepoviay. 

3 -Ib.; «is tiv “Axpayavtivey xwpay avatevgas pera Suvdpews Médtvov 
ppovpovpevov md Tav ’AxpayavTivwy émodidpKyoe. 

* See vol. i. pp. 270,562. Yet one cannot help thinking of the entry in 
Stephen of Byzantium; MérvAar Siedias ppovprov wept tiv Morvny. 
PidioTos Sunedik@v weunTG. That is just where Philistos would be telling 
the story of Ducetius. The fragment next before in Miiller (i. 187) is 
Stephen’s notice of Ai@adia, from the same book. That is, he there re- 
cords the Syracusan expedition which we spoke of in p. 337. One knows 
not what confusion may lurk in MérvAa and wept rijv Motuny. 
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with the Sikel, and Syracusans and Akragantines were 
both driven from their camps!. The conqueror pressed 
his advantage so far that Motyon yielded to its Sikel 
besiegers?; but winter was coming on, and both Greeks 
and Sikels withdrew within their several territories ®, At 
Syracuse we hear the same story as after the first Etruscan 
expedition *. ‘Truly or falsely, the cry of treason was 
raised. It was a cry at once so likely to be true and so 
likely to be raised though it were not true, that, m the 
absence of further details, we can only say that it was 
raised, and successfully raised. Bolkon, the Syracusan 
general who had gone to the relief of Motyon, was 
arraigned on a charge of having been in league with Duce- 
tius, and of having wilfully caused the defeat. On this 
charge he was convicted and put to death °. 

This is the second time within a few years that a Syra- 
cusan commander is condemned for treason in his command. 
In both cases his successor, whether more wisely chosen or 
waroed by his fate, more than retrieves the losses brought 
about by the fault of his predecessor. When war-time 
began again, another Syracusan general, whose name is 
not given, was sent forth with orders to fight against 


Ducetius and to overthrow him *, Syracuse now takes the 


1 Diod. xi. 91; Tv 5é ’Axpayartivwy émBonPnodyvTwy, cuvapas paxny Kat 
mpoTepnaas, eénracev aupotépous &k THY OTpaTorédwy. Here we must take 
to conjecture. The substitution of Svpaxociwy for “Axpayaytivwy, or, per- 
haps better, the insertion of cal Supaxociwv after “Axpayavtivwy, is called 
for both by the word duporépovs and by what follows. Hither mistake is 
an easy one. 

* This is implied directly after. 

3 Diod. u. s.; TéTE wey TOD xXEL@vos EvtaTapévov, SiexwpicOnoay eis THV 
oixciay. See next page, note 5. 

* See above, p. 336. 

5 Diod. u. 8.3 THs ArTns altiov dvTa Kal SdgavTa AGOpa ovpmpaTTew TO 
Aovketiw, KaTabdindoavTes Ws mpoddTHy améxrevar. 

6 Ib.; O€pous dpyopévou otpatynyov Erepov KxatéaTnoay, w Svvapu a£iddo- 
you Sévres, mpocérafay Katratohepjoa Aoveétiov. In a more careful writer 
than Diod6oros we should understand these words of a single general like 
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foremost part in the war; the Akragantines seem to do no cuar. vu. 


more than besiege their own fortress of Motyon, now held 
by a Sikel garrison’. Ducetius meanwhile raised another 
army, an easy task no doubt after the victory of the last 


year. The Syracusan host, a greater one, it would seem, Defeat of 
Ducetius 


than that which had been led by Bolkén, found him 
encamped at a place whose site is unknown, but whose 
name is given as Nomai*. It speaks much for the 
generalship of Ducetius, and for his influence over his 
people, that he had, as it would seem, kept his force 
together through the winter. Armies such as his must 
have been more apt, after a victory no less than after a 
defeat, to insist on going back, each man to his own 
home*. A battle now followed between Sikels and Sy- 
racusans, a hard-fought battle in which it was only after 
long striving that the military skill of Greece had the 
better. The Sikel host gave way and fled; the Syra- 
cusans followed and slew many in the pursuit*. And 
now a defeated general could no longer keep his force 
together; the more part of the confederate host of united 
Sikelia was scattered abroad ®. A few only kept up stouter 


that of the Achaian League. But we know nothing of the military ar- 
rangements of Syracuse at this moment. At a later time there were 
fifteen generals. 

1 See next page, note 2. 

2 Nopai is quite unknown, but there seems no reason to change the name 
into Mevai or Noai. 

3 See Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 387. 

* The words of Dioddros show the good fight made by the Sikels ; yevo- 
pevns wapatdagews peyadns Kal moAA@Y Tap’ aupoTepos MiTTLVT@Y, pmodALS 
Supakéoio Biacdpevor Tovs Sikedods ErpeWavTo, wal KnaTa pvynv moddods 
avethov. 

> The words are, Tov diapuydvTwy of mAéious cis TA Ppovpia THV SiKeh@v 
dueowOnoay. From what follows it would seem that no special military 
emphasis is to be laid, as one would naturally have expected, on the word 
gppovpa. Dioddros seems to use it as he might have used méAers or Kwpas. 
Ducetius would hardly have sunk into such despair if a number of garrisons 
were holding out for him. We may therefore fairly contrast this scattering 
with the words used before, after his victory of Greeks and Sikels alike, 
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hearts for a while; they still threw in their lot with 
Ducetius, and still shared his hopes!. Meanwhile Motyon 
was won back by its besiegers, and the victorious army of 
Akragas came to joi the victorious army of Syracuse in 
face of the small remnant that still surrounded the Sikel 
king”. 

Never was a cause which a moment before had seemed 
so promising more thoroughly crushed. Never was a 
strong heart more cruelly constrained to give way before 
events which were too mighty for it. We are indeed in- 
clined to wonder that Ducetius gave way so suddenly, that 
he made no further attempt to get together a fresh army. 
With no details to throw any light on the story, we can 
only suppose that a man who was capable of such energetic 
action as Ducetius showed himself before and afterwards 
did not despair, even for the moment, without reason. We 
are tempted to think of our own Alfred in his shelter at 
Athelney, and how soon victory came back to the banners 
of a people who had been scattered even without a defeat. 
But the Wessex of Alfred, far as it was from the unity 
of a modern state, might pass for a well-established and 
united power by the side of the confederacy of yesterday 
which had been called into being by the genius of Ducetius 
himself. The isolated tribes and towns of his people had 
been brought together by his bright promises. They were 
kept together by a brilliant victory and a successful siege. 
They fell asunder as soon as victory was once exchanged 


diexwpicOnoayv cis tiv oixeiav. After the victory all the armies went into 
winter-quarters, but the Sikel army remained an army; now it fell to 
pieces. 

1 Diod. xi. gt; dAlyou 5 peta Aovxetiou Tov aiTav édmidav peréxev 
TpoetAOVvTO. 

2 We now learn what the Akragantines had been doing ; we even learn 
for the first time that Ducetius had actually taken Motyon; “Axpayavtivo 
+0 Métvov fpovpiov KaTexdpevov Und Ta peta AovieTiov Sucedav eferodrdp- 
knoav, kal THY Svvamw anayaydvres mpds TOvs Suvpaxocious veuxnkdtas HON 


Kown KaTEeoTparomTedevoay. 


FAILURE OF DUCETIUS. 


for defeat. And, however low the fortunes of A‘lfred fell, 
there was at least no treason in the little band that still 
clave to him. But with Ducetius even those who had 
chosen his hopes as the better part began presently to fall 
away from him. Some forsook him; some plotted against 
him ; at last even his own familiar friends whom he trusted 
seemed ready to raise their hands against him?. In such 
a strait, he deemed it safer to trust to the mercy of his 
enemies. 


We must suppose that the two armies of Syracuse and 
Akragas were still in the field, though where and how 
occupied we have no means of guessing. The traitors in 
the camp of Ducetius, if camp he still had, would most 
likely have given him up to the Greek commanders. The 
Sikel prince, as his last hope, resolved to risk an appeal to 
the generosity and the religious scruples of a Greek people. 
Of the two enemies that were arrayed against him, he chose 
the one which seemed likely to look on him with less hostile 
eyes than the other. His enterprise had been immediately 
directed against Akragas; he does not seem to have 
harried any lands or stormed any forts in the territory of 
Syracuse. Our one meagre geographical hint would sug- 
gest that the unnamed scene of the plots against him was 
at least a good deal nearer to Syracuse than to Akragas. 
Suddenly then, in the night, before his false friends could 
do aught against him, Ducetius mounted his horse and rode 
straight for Syracuse. A single night—we are not told 
in what month; we may guess in the late autumn—was 
enough for the journey; he reached Syracuse while it was 
still dark. How he made his way through the gate we 
are not told. He could doubtless speak good Doric Greek, 
and he might pass himself off as one from the Syracusan 


} Diod. xi.g1. He is painted as da rv Array Tots Aas ovvTpiBels .. . Eis 
THY éaxaTny FAOEV andyvwouy. 
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army. The gate must have been the gate of Achradina, 
the gate that leads straight to the agora of Syracuse, the 
open space in the outer city!. There the meeting-place of 
the Syracusan people was hallowed by the altars of the 
gods of Syracuse. Before those altars the fallen king of 
the Sikels seated himself, and proclaimed to gods and men 
—there must have been some mortal hearers—that he 
made himself the supphant of the city. In solemn form 
he handed over himself and all the land over which he 
ruled to the will of the Syracusan people?. The war was 
over indeed ; its leading spirit had by a voluntary deditio 
given himself over to his enemies. He had made himself 
theirs to deal with as they listed, remembering always that 
the suppliant was under the care of Zeus, and that he 
who wronged him must be ready to bear the wrath of his 
Erinnys °. 

The news spread through all Syracuse. With the day- 
heht the people crowded together into. the agora, to see a 
sight so wonderful as that of the dreaded Sikel king 
sitting as an unarmed suppliant in their own city*. To 
keep order and to give a legal character to any act that 
might be done, the magistrates at once summoned an 

1 Diod. xi. 92; TéAos 5¢ OewpSv Todbs bToXdolmOUS pidous wéAAOVTAS AUTH Tas 
xelpas mpoopeperv, POdoas avdTovs Kal vuKTos Siadpds apinnevoey eis Tas Supa- 
Kovaas, €Tt 5€ vuKTOs ovans TapHdOev Eis THY ayopay TMV Svpakociwy. See 
above, p. 140. 

2 Ib.; xadioas én Tay Bwopady ixétns éyeveTo THs TOAEwS, Kal EavTOV TE Kal 
THY Xwpay Hs AV KUpLos TapédwKE Tots Xvpakocios. Cf. the alleged deditio 
of Théron, in Appendix XXIII. 

3 On the ixérns there is much to be found in K. O. Miiller, Eumenides, 
51. If the ixérns was strictly a man-slayer seeking purification, Ducetius 
might well, in Syracusan eyes, be so deemed. But without going into 
such mysteries, we all know how (Od. xiv. 57) 

mpos Ards eiow GnavTes 
fetvol TE TTWKOL TE, 
and how (xvii. 476) 
TTWXa@Y ye Oeol Kal épivvveEs eiotv. 

* Diod. u. s.; Tov 5€ mAnOous Sia 7d mapadofoy auppéovros eis THY 

ayopay. 
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extraordinary assembly of the people!. The crowd be- cap. vu. 
came an orderly body; slaves and strangers must have 
withdrawn ; the citizens of Syracuse took their places in 


whatever was the usual order. Proclamation was now Debate 
over Duce- 
tius. 


made of the subject of debate. The people of Syracuse was 
called on to vote what should be done with Ducetius, with 
the suppliant sitting there in the holy place before their 
eyes*. In trying to call up some likeness of this me- 
morable debate, we must remember the cruel usages of 
Greek warfare, even when waged against other Greeks, 
how common a thing it was to slay or enslave vanquished 
enemies by hundreds and thousands. On the other hand, 
it sometimes needs a harder heart to slay one man 
than to slay a thousand, and we must further remember 
the awful religious sanctions under which Ducetius had 
placed himself. From his place by the altar. he heard 
men arguing whether it were good that he should 
live or that he should die. Speakers were not lacking 
either on the side of vengeance or on the side of mercy. 
Syracuse had her nameless Kledns and her nameless 
Diodotoi1. We may perhaps detect some touches of a 
pen hostile to democracy when we read how the orators 
to whom the people were wont to listen, the demagogues 
in short, demanded that Ducetius should be dealt with as 
an enemy, how they enlarged on his evil deeds toward 
Syracuse, and called for a fitting vengeance on him who 
had wrought them*. On the other hand, the worthiest Arguments 
and noblest of the elders of Syracuse gave their voices to ee 
save the suppliant, to respect the turns of fortune, and to 


1 Diod. xi. 92; of wey dpxovres ouvnyayov éxkAnoiav. 

2 Ib.; mpoéOnxay Bovdnv wept tov Aovketiov Ti xp mpatTev. In a more 
careful writer than Diodéros one would ask the exact force of the word BovAn. 
Could there have been time for the vote of the Senate—which the word 
suggests—which would regularly go before that of the assembly? 

3 Tb.; vitor TOV Snunyopeiv ciwOdTwy avveBovAEvoy KoAd EY ws TOAEMOV 
kal mepl TOY huapTnuevwr THY Tpoonkovoay emOeivos Tiuwpiay. 
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reverence the Nemesis of the gods!. The question, they 
said, was, not how Ducetius deserved to be dealt with, but 
how it became the honour of Syracuse to deal with him ”. 
To slay the man whom fortune had overthrown was not 
consistent with that honour; to save the suppliant, to 
respect the guardianship of the gods who protected him, 
was alone worthy of a generous and high-souled people ®. 
Thus appealed to on the side of their best feelings, the 
assembled people of Syracuse gave no uncertain answer. 
The vote was given by acclamation. One cry from every 
side rang through the clear air of Syracuse; one sound 
lighted on the ear of the man who was waiting for his doom 
of hfe or death. That cry was “Save the suppliant+.” 
The better reason this time won the day in the heart of the 
Syracusan democracy. It might no less have won the day 
in the heart of a high-souled prince, of Ducetius himself 
in his days of power. Can we deem that it would have 
had equal strength with a narrow oligarchy debating in its 
secret chamber ? 


Ducetius was saved from death by the vote of the 
popular assembly. We do not know whether it was the 
vote of that day’s assembly or of some later gathering, 
either of the people or of some smaller body of senators or 
magistrates, which fixed his further destiny. That destiny 


1 Diod. xi. 92; of xapreotato: Ta mpecBuTépwv mapdyTes amepaivoyvTo ow lew 
tov ixétny, Kal THY TUXNY Kal THY Vé“Eeow TaV Dewy EvTpéeTEDOaL. 

2 Ib.; dev yap oxomeiy ov ti madeiy afids éoTe Aovxétios, GAG Ti mpeTEL 
mpata Svpakoaioas. 

3 Ib.; dmoxteiva yap Tov TenTWKOTA TH TUXN LI TpooHKoy, cwCew F apa THY 
mpos Tovs Oeors evaeBevay Kal Tov ikérny agidy EotL THS TOU Snyou peyadoYv- 
xas. This is a higher ground than any taken by Diodotos, if we could be 
only sure that this was the line taken. The form of the vote looks like it. 

4 Ib.; 6 5& dfjpos, WoTep mG pwvg, awlev mavTdGev €Bda Tov ixérnv. Has 
the word mavté0ev a special force? It would seem (Thue. vi. 13) that at 
Athens men of the same class or party sat together in the assembly. If it 
was so at Syracuse, it would seem that right, centre, and left, all agreed. 

Others for mav7é@ev read dnavres ¢Bdwv. I certainly prefer mav7dGev. 
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was a remarkable one. Ducetius, though allowed to live, cuar. vu. 
could hardly be allowed to live at large im Syracuse, or, 

at present at least, anywhere in Sicily. And the sup- 

pliant of the gods could not well be kept in prison. 

The tie between metropolis and colony supplied a means 

of providing him with a dwelling - place which should 

be at once safe and honourable. Changed and mixed 

as the population of Syracuse had been during the last 

fifty years, the new-comers of all kinds had adopted the 
traditions of the soil; all held themselves for colonists of 

Corinth no less than the descendants of the comrades of 

Archias. The mother-city was ready to help her daughter ; 

Corinth undertook to keep the supplant of Syracuse. 
Ducetius was sent to dwell at Corinth, with a maintenance 

supplied him at the cost of Syracuse’. We are not told 

on what terms he was to dwell there; but it is clear from 

what follows that he promised to lve quietly in his new 

abode and not to meddle with the affairs of Sicily”. The 

tenor of the story seems equally to show that his position 

at Cormth was that of a guest honourably treated, but 

whose movements were doubtless carefully watched. That His Greek 
such a home should have been chosen for the fallen Sike] “7"°"'°"" 
prince seems of itself to show, and the rest of the tale 
shows yet more clearly, how largely he, and doubtless 
many of his countrymen with him, must have been brought 
under the influence of Greek culture. A mere barbarian 
would have been utterly out of place in a city hke Corinth. 
Ducetius clearly made many Greek friends, and showed 
himself fully capable of entering mto the general run of 
Greek politics. 

} Diod. xi. 92; Supaxdo.on dmoAvcaytes THs Tipmwpias Tov AovKeTiov ikéTnv 
éfémepwar eis Tiv KépwOov, nal évtav0a mpooragaytes KataBiody Ty ixaviyy 
avT® xopnyiay ovvaréoretAav. 

? We read in xii. 8 that Ducetius, when he left Corinth, rds époAoyias 


édvoe. There is no mention of the promise in the earlier account; but it 
is implied. 
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For about five years Sicilian affairs are blank ; then they 
suddenly take an unexpected turn. Ducetius shows himself 
once more in Sicily, but this time in a new part of the 
island, and in a new character. At the bidding, as he gave 
out, of the gods, he went forth from Corinth, at the head 
of a body of settlers, to found a new city in Sicily!. The 
site chosen was on that northern coast which the Greeks had 
for the most part strangely neglected, and of which his own 
people had certainly not made the most. In that long stretch 
of land which hes east of Greek Himera, east of Sikel 
Cephalcedium, and west of the Messanian outpost of Mylai, 
no town had as yet arisen immediately on the coast. Sikel 
strongholds looked down from the hills, and that was all ?. 
But the site chosen by Ducetius was one that had already 
drawn to itself the thoughts of men who were planning 
new settlements. It was on the Fair Shore that Skythés 
of Zanklé had offered to find homes for those Samians 
and other Ionians who so unthankfully turned against him 
and his city?. A Greek prince had then proposed to 
occupy the spot with Greeks at the expense of Sikels. <A 
Sikel prince was now to occupy it with a mixed company of 
Sikels and Greeks. No site could be less like either of the 
earlier foundations of Ducetius. It was a contrast indeed 
between the Fair Shore on the northern coast and his first 
hill city of Menenum. And there was hardly more like- 
ness between his new home and Palica on the low height 
in the plain, hard by the holy lake of the Sikel gods. 
Ducetius had not sojourned at Syracuse and dwelled at 
Corinth for nothing. He had learned that, in the new 
state of things in which his lot was cast, cities were not to 
arise either on inland heights or in inland plains, but on 


1 Diod. xii. 8; mpootonodpevos xpnopov bmd TaY Oeav éavT@ SeddcOa 
KTigan THY Kadny “Antiv év Suxedig. Did both Delphoi and Olympia 
speak ? 

2 See vol. i. p. 144. 3 See above, p. 169. 
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spots where they could have the full advantage of the cHap. vi. 
watery ways. Ducetius took up the plans of Skythés, and 

the city of the Fair Shore, Ka/é Akté, cut short into 

Calacta in later times, arose at his bidding. 

The place deserved its name. It is a shore, and a fair Site of 
shore, though it is hardly an afté in the sense in which eh aa 
that name was applied to the sickle-like peninsulas which 
sheltered the havens of Motya and Zanklé. It is an open 
shore, the shore of one of several bays within bays which 
hinder the northern coast of Sicily from bemg a mathe- 
matical right line. The headland of Cefalu stands out to 
the west; the headland of Orlando stands out to the east. 
Between them two far smaller headlands fence in a small 
bay with a marked curve, a little to the east of the stream 
that now bears the name of Caronia. Here is the Fair 
Shore. Its special feature is that at this point the hills, 
here not rugged mountains but hills of moderate height 
and green with their rich culture, come close down to the 
shore. At a very little way off on each side, the hills 
fall back from the shore, leaving more or less of flat 
ground between their feet and the sea. Hard by to 
the west there is a large space of low and swampy 
ground between the hills and the water. Here at 
Kalé Akté there is a mere beach between them and no 
more. ‘The city, we may be sure, sloped down from these 
gentle hills to the very edge of the sea. One of those 
hills, rismg just above the bay, low and green above 
its fellows, may have been the akropolis of the city of 
Ducetius. We feel sure that his settlement had no part Caronia 
or lot in the modern Caronia, the nearest existing repre- ery 
sentative of Kalé Akté. That town crowns a point a good 
deal further inland and of far greater height. It has given 
its name to the wood of Caroma, the greatest m Sicily, 
once at least spreading far and wide along the coast and 
over the neighbouring hills. But the wood has retreated 
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inland. The traveller who follows the modern road between 


Richness of the hills and the sea sees little of it. But he marks the 


the coast. 
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rich cultivation of the hill-sides, and here and there less 
accustomed sights meet his eyes. Besides figs and oranges, 
trees are seen which neither Greek nor Sikel looked on as 
good for human food. Besides the less unusual pine, we 
hght now and then on the oak which was once common 
to the great island of the Mediterranean with the great 
island of the Ocean. 

Here then the Sikel prince, in the second stage of his 
career, planted the third of the towns of which he was the 
founder. It was the crowning work of his life. Ducetius 
was a scientific colonist, a master in the art of planting 
men and founding cities. Each of his foundations was an 
advance upon the one before it. The city on the inland 
hill-top, the city in the inland plain, the city on the Fair 
Shore by the northern sea, mark three stages of national 
growth. ‘They were stages which might have taken many 
generations ; but Ducetius led his people through all within 


Relation of a few years. The only question is whether his foundation of 


Kalé Akté 
to the 
Sikel 
movement. 


Kalé Akté can be looked on as a stage of national growth. 
It had a Sikel founder, and many Sikel colonists!; but 
it had not, as Menzenum and Palica had, anything to 
do with the hopes of a revivg and united Sikel nation. 
It was the personal foundation of Ducetius rather than a 
settlement of the Sikel people. In fact the new city must 
have been practically a Greek foundation. We cannot con- 
ceive that any Sikels had made their way to Corinth along 
with their chief, and now come back to Sicily with him. 
The companions with whom Ducetius set forth from Corinth 
must have been Greek, and, we may suppose, mainly 


1 Diod. xii. 8; KarémAevoey eis THY vagov pera TMOAAM@Y oiKnTdpw* 
cuvemeAaBovto 5é kal Tay SiKed@v tives, ev ois Hv Kal “Apxwviins 6 TaV | 
‘EpBita wy Svvacrevav. The moddAoi oixnropes must have been Greek, and 
the SieA@v Tives may imply that the Greek element prevailed. Anyhow 


it would be Greek in the sense that a city founded by Philip was Greek. 
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Corinthian. His Sikel followers and helpers must have 
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joined him after he came back to Sicily. It was the Greek The colony 


more Greek 


colonists who would undoubtedly give the settlement its than Sikel. 


character. To this Ducetius was no more likely to object 
than any Seleukos or Ptolemy of later times im founding a 
Seleukeia or a Ptolemais. He had perhaps found out what 
was to be the destiny of his people. He may have learned 
that the best thing that he could do for his Sikels was to 
help them to become Greeks. 

Among the Sikels who gave Ducetius help was one who 
lived to have his name recorded in the history of events 
which are known to many to whom Ducetius himself is 
hardly a name. This was Archdnidés, the Sikel prince of 
Herbita!. His name points to some measure of Greek 
culture as already prevailing in his city and family. He 
would seem to be the Hellenic archén, while his yoke- 
fellow is the Sikel or Latin dua. His town of Herbita 
stands inland’. Kalé Akté was the nearest available 
haven ; that spot of coast may well have lain within his 
dominions. One would specially like to know on what 
terms Archénidés and Ducetius acted together in an enter- 
prise which might well have seemed dangerous to the 
prince of the inland town. We know only that Archdénidés 
survived Ducetius; but it seems that Ducetius lived long 
enough to bring the new settlement to perfection. The 
Sikel king had founded a Greek colony, or rather a colony 
in which the distinction of Greek and Sikel was not to be 
regarded. 


It is by no means clear how the events in which Duce- 
tius and Archonidés played their parts came to happen at 
all. Ducetius, we are told, broke his promise. But he 


Archénidés 


of Herbita. 


Relations 
between 
Herbita 
and Kalé 
Akté. 


Relations 
of the 
settlement 
to Syra- 
cusans and 


could not have broken it in the way that he did, he could Corinth ; 


not have sailed from Corimth to Sicily at the head of a 


1 See Thue. vii. 1. ? See vol. i. p. 147. 
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force capable of undertaking the plantation of a colony, 
unless he had help, or at least connivance, from the two 
great cities in whose joint keeping he might be said to 
have been placed. He and his comrades could not have 
sailed from Corinth against the will of the commonwealth 
of Corinth, and the commonwealth of Corinth could have 
no conceivable motive for letting them go unless it was 
known that such a course would be acceptable to the 
commonwealth of Syracuse. But what interest could 
Syracuse have in bringing back Ducetius to Sicily ? Was 
he thought to be tamed down to act as an instrument for 
Syracusan purposes, much as when Rienzi the Tribune 
went back to Rome as Rienzi the Senator? What im- 
mediately follows might suggest that he was expected in 
some way to promote the interests of Syracuse as against 
those of Akragas. But how was either city affected by 
his schemes ? One would have thought that the interests 
of both cities were in this matter the same. Any growth 
of Sikel power was dangerous in a general way both to 
Syracuse and to Akragas ; but the particular settlement at 
Kalé Akté was not directly threatening to either. If we 
only had the story told by Thucydides, with a speech or 
two in the Syracusan and the Akragantine assembly, then 
we might answer these questions. As it is, we can only 
record events of which we do not fully understand the 
causes 1, 

Thus much is certain, that the return of Ducetius gave 
offence at Akragas, and that at Akragas the blame of his 
return was laid to the charge of Syracusan intrigue. Since 
the Sikeliot cities won back their freedom, we have heard 
wonderfully little of any wars or quarrels among them. 
Above all, the two great cities Just mentioned, beyond all 
doubt the first and second among the Greek common- 
wealths of Sicily, had been on terms of outward friendship 


1 See Appendix XXXV. 





WAR BETWEEN SYRACUSE AND AKRAGAS. 


ever since the fall of the tyrants of Akragas?. In the war 
with Ducetius, Syracuse, less immediately threatened, had 
given ready and powerful help to Akragas. It was by 
Syracusan arms that Ducetius himself had been overthrown. 
But we now hear hints of a general feeling of grudge on the 
part of Akragas towards Syracuse. This is a feeling which, 
in any body of neighbouring states, is almost certain to 
spring up on the part of the power which 1s second towards the 
power which hinders it from being the first. Such a feeling 
easily finds opportunities on which to seize, and they were 
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certainly not wanting in the present case. We hear the Akragan- 


complaint, assuredly not now made for the first time, that 
in a jomt war, waged by Syracuse and Akragas against a 
common enemy, Syracuse had let that enemy go without 
any consultation with Akragas*. The enemy was not only 
let go; he had come back, again to play an active part in 
Sicily. It is not said, but it is surely implied, that Syra- 
euse had at least winked at his coming back. Some 
negotiations must have gone on before the final step ; but all 
that we hear is that Akragas declared war against Syracuse, 
and that the Sikeliot cities were split into two camps, 
some taking part with Akragas and some with Syracuse °. 
Of this most important war, important as the first letting: 
out of strife among the free and independent Greek com- 
monwealths of Sicily, all that we hear is that a battle was 
fought by the banks of the southern Himeras, in which 
the Syracusans had the better. A thousand men of the 
citizens and allies of Akragas were slain*. An Akragantine 

* See above, pp. 297, 307. 

2 Diod. xii. 8; dua pev POovovyTes Tols Svpakocios, dua 8 éyKadovvtes 
avrots 671 Aoveétiov ovTa Kody ToAemov Siégwoav avev THs Axpayaytivav 
yvopns. 

3 Ib.; “Axpayartiva... médAepov efnveyKay Trois Supaxocias, sx. Copevwv 
dé TaV SiedtK@v Todrewy, Kal TaV pev Tos ’AKpayayTivas, TaV 5é Tods 
Supakocios ovotparevovtav. Sieedreal méAes here must surely mean, as 


it would in the days of Diodoéros, Sikeliot rather than Sikel, or rather 
Sicilian without distinction of race. Cf. above, p. 36. *~ Tb, 


tine com- 
plaints 
against 
Syracuse. 


Akragas 
declares 


war and is 


defeated. 
c. B.C. 445. 
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embassy then went to Syracuse and asked for peace. Peace 
was made, on what terms we are not told}. 

From this time Syracuse and Akragas stand out dis- 
tinctly as rival, sometimes as hostile cities, each not un- 
commonly appearing with its own following of allies among 
the other Sikeliot commonwealths. The most natural line 
of cleavage among those commonwealths would have been 
drawn according to their Dorian or Ionian origin. But 
that line was disturbed, greatly to the advantage of the 
Ionian minority, by this rivalry between the first and second 
among the Dorian cities. We should therefore have been 
specially well pleased to have a list of the allies of each 
in this first debate between them in the character of in- 
dependent commonwealths, 


Meanwhile Ducetius went on with his work. Akragas 
could not hinder him; Syracuse, it would seem, had no 
mind to hinder him. At Kalé Akté he made himself a new 
seat of dominion and a strong one. Ducetius and his city 
became again a power in the island?. That he had chosen 
his site well and carried out his measures wisely is shown 
by the fact that for ages to come Kalé Akté kept its place 
among: the cities of Sicily®. It would even seem that, having 
again climbed up thus far, Ducetius sought once more to 
climb again higher still, and that he planned to make sea- 
farmg Kalé Akté, as he had once made inland Menenum 


1 Diod. xii. 8; peta tiv paxnv SiampecBevoapévwy mepi ovvOécews THY 
"Axpayavtivwy, of Supaxdo.or cvvedevro THY eipynynv. Cf. c. 26. 

2 Ib. 29; Aovxétios 6 yeyouws TaV SikehikGv moAEwv Hyenav Ti TaV 
Kadaxtivwy ratpiia KaréoTnoe Kal ToAAODs Eis avTIY OiKiGwY oiKNTOpaS. 

$ It plays no part in history, but that it was often in men’s mouths is 
shown by the contracted form which it took both in Greek and Latin ; 
Calecta, Cic. Verr. iii. 45, and Silius, xiv. 251 (where the old reading “ litus 
piscosa Melacte” has been naturally changed into “Calacte”), and in 
Ptolemy’s Kaddx«ra (iii. 4. 1). In Greek we see it also in the gentile form 
used by Diodéros in the last note (see Amico, Fazello, i. 387), which is 
also that of the late copper coins, KAAAKTINQN. Athenaios however (vi. 
104) falls back on Kady ’Axr7. 
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aud Palica, the seat of a general Sikel confederacy!. Yet cuar. vn. 
one would think that experience must have given his new 
schemes a somewhat different character from the old ones. 
He might still, and not unreasonably, dream of making 
himself again a power in the land; but he could hardly 
dream of finding for himself a royal seat in any of the 
great Greek cities. He must have become more and more 
convinced that the Sikel people could become great only by 
ceasing to be Sikel. But, whatever were his schemes, he His death. 
was cut off by sickness in the midst of them?. His great“ +4 
plans were never carried out; his second plan, whatever 
form it took, was never even begun, But he had done 
something. He had at least left his mark on the map of 
Sicily, as founder of three cities. Of those cities two lived 
on, and one of them still lives on under the name that he 
gave to it ®. 

The one that abides is his earliest, his most primitive His cities. 
foundation, Mineo on its hill-top. Palica has vanished ; 
so has Kalé Akté. It is only in the most indirect way 
that Caronia can be said to represent it. It has in 
some sort taken its place, and that is all. A time came 
when, except in the greatest and strongest cities, men 
began again to dread the sea, as they had done when 
Athens and Corinth still abode on their earliest hill-tops. 


Then Calacta passed away, and Caronia arose. ‘The Kalé Akté 
and Ca- 


modern traveller misses the city on the Fair Shore as he .y:,. 


makes his way along the coast line between Cefali and 
Patti, a road on which he is tempted to say, with the knight 
in the old ballad, 


“Tf criance should me befall, 
I am far from any good town.” 


? Diod. xii. 29; advremomoato Ths TMY ZiKEAwY Hyepovias. 

2 Th.; pecorAaBnbels voow Tov Biov KaréaTpee. 
_ 3 See Holm, i. 261. He adds; ‘‘ Die Einwirkung des Duketios auf sein 
Land ist eine nachhaltigere gewesen, als die des machtigen Hieron, dessen 
Schopfungen seinen Tod kaum iiberdauerten,” 


VOT ar. C Cc 
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The city of Ducetius, above all if it preserved any memorials 
of Ducetius, would be welcomed as a friendly halting-place. 
As it is, we have to seek for the great Sikel on his inland 
mountain-top, where his works do indeed abide. 

Of the foundations of Ducetius, the second, the most 
interesting of the three, that to which he gave the name of 
the ancient deities of his people, was the first to pass away. 
But it is the one that connects itself with the Sicilian 
history of the time. Palica has not lived on to our own 
time, like Menenum; it did not even live on to find a 
place in later records like Kalé Akté. When the Syra- 
cusans saw that Ducetius was again beginning to plan 
greater things, they felt that they had not done wisely 
in bringing him back. There was doubtless no man 
among the Sikels fully fit to take the place of Duce- 
tius; but Archdnidés, his yoke-fellow at Kalé Akté, must 
have been a man of energy and policy!. It may be that 
it was the prospect of the schemes of Ducetius being’ 
carried on by another Sikel leader which led Syracuse to 
wage warfare against the independent Sikels at this time. 
It can hardly fail to have been now that the Palica of 
Ducetius was swept away’, and that his conquest of 
Morgantia came, as we find it at a later time, into Syra- 
cusan hands*. But it must be mere exaggeration which 
says that Syracuse conquered all the Sikel towns*; we 
shall see plenty of them independent a few years later. 
Of one alone we have any distinct record, the town that 
bears the same name as all Sicily ®. Trimakia is described 
to us as at this time a powerful Sikel state, the head of 


1 He is spoken of respectfully by Thucydides (see above, p. 381), but 
his dominion must have been a small part only of that of Ducetius. He 
was Tav tavTn [by Himera] SiceA@v Baoirevwv tivav Kal dv ov advvaros. 

2 See Diod. xi. 91, and Appendix XXXIV. 

3 See Thue. iv. 65. 

* Diod. xii. 29; Supaxdovor taoas Tas THY SiKehOv wddAELs UnnKdous TOWTa- 
pevot TAY THS dvopaCoperns Tpivaxins. 


5 See vol. i. pp. 158, 511, and Appendix XXXIV. 
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the Sikel states, full of valiant men and valiant leaders!, cuap. vi. 


Valiant 


We cannot help asking how far we are to see here the 
5 defence. 


handiwork either of Ducetius or of Archénidés. As our 
story is told us, the men of Trinakia were left alone to 
endure the attacks of the whole power of Syracuse and her 
allies?. They kept up a valiant resistance till—so we are 
told—all their fighting men were slain. Then the mass 
of the old men slew one another, to avoid the hard fate 


of the people of a conquered town®. Of the women and Taking of 
. . Trinaki: 
children we do not hear, except that some human beings etna. 


were left in the city to be made slaves, as well as spoil ee, 
Cusans, 


to reward the conquerors. Proud of their victory over 

a valiant people whose overthrow had not been easy, the 
Syracusans rejoiced with great joy, and dedicated the ‘ 
choicest things among the plunder of Trimakia as an offer- 

ing to the Delphian god *. 


The national struggle was over. We shall find lone Helleniz- 
after that Sikel national feeling had not died out. 


ation of the 
But Sixeis, 
the non-Greek parts of Sicily were now to begin more 


definitely to put on a Greek character. All hopes had 


1 Diod, xii. 29; opodpa imwmrrevoy tovs Tpwakiovs dvTiAnpecOar THs THY 
OpoeOvav Zined@v yyepovias’ 7) 5 moALs avTH ToAAOds Kal peyaAous avdpas 
eixev, del TO Tpwretov EgxnKvia TOV SikedinOv worewv. Hv yap Hyepovov h 
modus avTH TANPHS Heya PpovovyTwy éw avdpeia. The supremacy of Trinakia, 
if there ever was any, could have been only before the time of Ducetius ; 
but whence did Diodéros get this very emphatic way of speaking ? 

? Ib.; mdcas tas Svvdpes dOpoicayTes Ex TOV Supakovoav Kal THY CUMpaXov 
mohewy é€oTpatevoay én avThy. of 5€ TpivaKior cuppaxwv pev joav Epnpor, 
dua 5é Tas GAAas TéAELs al UnNKovoy Supakociows, péeyav ayava suvectnoayTo, 
I suppose this means that they were stirred up to special efforts because the 
other towns were lost. 

3 Ib.; €xOvpws ydp éyxaptepovvres Trois Sevois nal moddAovs aveddvTes, 
HPwLK@s paxopevor TavTEs KaTéaTpeay Tov Biov’ Spoiws Se Kal TaV TpeTBv- 
TEpwy ot TAELoUS EauTOUs éx TOU (HY peTeaTHAAY, OVX UTopEivayTEs TAS ex TTS 
ddwoews UBpers. 

‘ Ib.; Tots mpotepoy antryTous yeyovdras vinnoavres emipavas tiv péev 
modw é£avSpanodiodpevor Katéckayay, Tav 5¢ Aapvpwy TA KpaTioTa anéoTELAGv 
eis AeAods yapioTtnpia TO OED. 
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now passed away of the formation of a great power which 
might be Greek in speech and culture but which should 
be politically Sikel. No Sikel king was to reign in Syra- 
cuse or Akragas; no Sikel king was even to reign over 
a confederate Sikelia, independent of Syracuse and Akra- 
eas. Sikel towns were to keep their independence and 
to play a part in Sicilian affairs as long as there was 
any independent Sicily left. But they began to adopt 
Greek ways and thoughts, slowly and singly, one by one. 
Many of them, Henna above all, had doubtless adopted 
such ways and thoughts long before this. But a great 
further impulse now began; nor did it stop till, as in the 
days of Cicero, the distinction between Sikel and Sikelict 
was wholly forgotten. 


§ 4. General View of the Sikeliot Cities in the Kifth 
Century before Christ. 


This is perhaps the best point at which to stop and 
draw our general picture of Greek Sicily free and in- 
dependent. We must try and call up the look of its 
ereat and flourishing cities, as they stood in the days of 
their highest prosperity, the days of comparative peace. 
That period we are at first inclined to define as the 
time between the overthrow of the tyrants and the first 
meddling of Athens in Sicilian affairs. But we have seen 
that such meddling, or expected meddling, began very 
early, and, for our present purpose, we may fairly carry 
on our period to the coming of the great Athenian ex- 
pedition, and even to the second Carthaginian invasion. 
The time of peace was at best only comparative, and the 
warfare which followed Athenian interference down to the 
great invasion was not of a kind to do any very serious 
damage. That warfare, rather than the more peaceful 
time before it, really represented the normal state of 
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things among Greek commonwealths. And the great in- cap. vm. 

vasion itself was after all very local. It drew the eyes Ae ; 
1enian. 

of the whole Greek world to Sicily, but only to one point invasions. 

in Sicily. The greater part of Sicily, Greek, Sikel, and 

Pheenician, was untouched by it. The Sikan fared the 

worst, when the unlucky folk of Hykkara were enslaved. 

There was nothing in the war which Athens and Syracuse 

waged along the east coast to disturb the unbroken pros- 

perity of Akragas, Gela, Himera, or even of threatened 

Selimous, any more than that of Panormos, Motya, and 

Solous. Whatever then we say of the material prosperity, 

of the artistic splendour, of the Sikeliot cities in the time 

of their highest prosperity and splendour must be under- z.c. 466- 

stood as going on, through the Athenian war, to the time *°” 

of the far more fearful Carthaginian war. But the Car- 

thaginian war followed so fast on the Athenian war that 

there is hardly time to stand and take a survey between 


them. At the point to which we have now come, we Lack of 
events B.C. 


have a time of several years which is an absolute blank, oie 


altogether void of general events. No better time can be 
found for looking back at the state of things during the 
time which followed the fall of the tyrants. And, in 
most points, the same description will apply to the years 
which follow, down to the day when Hannibal appeared 
before Selinous. 

At the moment then to which we have come, war with Time of 
the barbarian had ceased. The Sikel had learned his?” 
weakness ; the Carthaginian had not yet come to the full | 
sense of his recovered strength. The Greek of distant 
lands, the Greek of the old Greek mother-land, assuredly 
had his eyes bent westward, but he had not yet openly 
stepped in as an ally or an avenger in Sikeliot quarrels. 

And Sikeliot quarrels themselves were in a manner hushed. 
The past war, the abiding grudge, between Syracuse and 
Akragas did in a manner tend to peace. While the two 
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chief Dorian cities looked with an evil eye on each other, 
there was at least no fear of their joining together in 
attempts upon their weaker Ionian neighbours. Hvery 
Sikehot city was free and independent. Each was inde- 
pendent of foreign masters, Greek or barbarian ; each was 
free from the rule of tyrants within its own walls. All, 
as far as we can see, were prospering; of the prosperity 
of some of the greatest among them we have wonderful 
pictures. Of Akragas we have a picture of material well- 
being which almost passes belief1. Her war with Syracuse 
seems to have done little real damage to either her wealth 
or her power. Her wealth arose largely from her African 
trade. From her small haven at the jomt mouth of her 
two rivers her merchant-ships crossed to Carthage and the 
other cities of the land beyond her own sea, and exchanged 
the good things of Europe for those of Africa. Of these 
last we have no special description. But the Akragantine 
land was rich in vines bearing: grapes like those of Eshcol, 
and it was already thickly planted with the olive-trees 
which here and throughout Sicily have largely supplanted 
all trees of greater growth. In those days neither vine nor 
olive grew in Africa; it was from Akragas that Carthage 
herself was supplied with the fruits of both?. From this 
source above all, Akragas, already wealthy, grew wealthier, 
till the day came when her barbarian customers thought 
good to take her wealth mto their own hands. 

We may be sure that a good deal of exaggeration lurks 


in the pictures which are drawn for us of Akragantine 


1 The formal picture of the wealth and luxury of Akragas is given by 
Dioddros, xiii. 81 and the following chapters. He puts the wealth of vines 
and olives first of all. 

2 Diod. xiii. 81; Kal yap dumedA@ves Trois peyéOeot kai TH KaAAEL Siaepor- 
TES, Kal TO TACioTOV THS Xwpas éAaias KaTapuToY, &€ Hs TapTANOR KopsCopevor 
Kaptov émwAouv eis Kapynddva. ovmw yap Kat éxeivous Tovs xpovous THs 
AiBins mepuTevpevns, x.7.4. A change must have taken place in Africa 
before the time of Agathoklés. See Diod. xx. 8. 
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wealth and luxury at this time, just as it lurks in those omar. vu. 
that are drawn of the wealth and luxury of Sybaris 

at an earlier time. But the exaggeration itself shows 

that there was something to exaggerate. Akragas too 

has been more lucky than Sybaris in not having its 

name made into a proverb; the tales too about Akragas 

are not tales of mere luxury, but of stately splendour 

and boundless munificence. They help us also to the 

names of several Akragantine citizens, one of whom at 

least played some part in public affairs. Our description 

is drawn just before the Carthaginian siege, about 3.c. 406. 
twenty years later than the time to which we have 

come. But, though twenty years does something in the 

way of change of fashions, and specially in the way of 
growing luxury, yet the general description must apply 

to the greater part of the fifth century. The time of 

special wealth and splendour at Akragas, the special time 

of its great buildings, began after the victory of Himera 

and lasted till the Carthaginian siege. Many who were 

livmg when Himilkén came against her must have been 439-406. 
grown men at the time which we have reached; and a 

saying of Empedoklés shows that the reproach of luxury 

had fallen on the people of Akragas in his day. They 

gave themselves to delights as if they would die to- 
morrow, while they built their houses as if they were going 

to live for ever!. The men of Akragas whose names have 

been handed down to us for their wealth and bounty, 

Gellias, Antisthenés, and Exainetos, must have been brought Gellias and 
up, while Empedoklés lived, in the fashion which he meant eae 
to censure. Of these Gellias at least lived till the time of 


1 Diog. Laert. viii. 2. 7; 60ev Tov "Eumedoxdea eineiv, TpupwvTav avTar, 
“AxpayayTivo: Tpupwor pev ws avprov anobavovpeva (cf. S. Paul ad Cor. i. 15, 
32), oixias 5¢ katackevafovTa ws TavTa TOY xpovoy Biwodpevn. It is unkind 
of Atlian (V. H. xii. 29) to take this story from our local sage and to give 
it to Plato; O71 dpa of “Axpayaytiva: oixodopovar pév ws det Biwodpevor, 
Setvovar 5€ ws avpiov TeOynkdopevor. 
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cap. vil. the siege. Yet both in the Akragantine way of bringing 


‘The 


Trireme.’ 


Stories of 
Gellias. 


up youth and in the lives of the grown men of Akragas, 
we hear more of splendour in the way of dress and fur- 
niture than of actual excess of any kind. Excess m wine 
was indeed possible in Akragas as in other places. A 
house in the city bore the name of the Trireme, on ac- 
count of the strange drunken fancy of some young men. 
It is Timaios who tells how they got so drunk as to be- 
lieve that the house in which they were met was a ship 
in a storm, to throw out all the furniture to lighten the 
vessel, and to address the generals of the commonwealth 
who came to restore order as if they had been gods of 
the seat. Otherwise the worst that we hear is that the 
Akragantines from their boyhood wore soft clothing and 
eold ornaments; their very flasks and scrapers were of 
gold, or at least of silver; their beds were of ivory”. 
Nothing worse is said of them. And the men who are 
described as the wealthiest im Akragas are also, from 
Empedoklés himself onwards *, emphatically described as 
the most bountiful *. 

Among these the name of Gellias is the one round 
which the greatest measure of abiding fame has g:athered °. 
His wine-cellars, as described by one who had seen them, 


1 See the story quoted from Tiva:os 6 Tavpopevirns in Athénaios, ii. 5. 
There is something not a little comic in the address to the orparnyot as 
dvdpes Tpirwves. It almost reminds one how Lucius, in the state of an ass 
(Lucian, Lucius 28), speaks of mares as ai TOv inmwy yuvatkes. 

2 Diod. xiii. 82; ere 5 orAeyytou Kal AnkvGos apyupais Te Kal xpvaats 
Xpwpevor. Allian, V. H. iii. 29; A€yer 5 Tipasos 67e Kat apyupais AnxvOas 
Kat aTAeyyiow éxpavtTo Kal édXepaytivas Kdivas eixov bdAws. Where did 
Diodéros find the gold things ? 

3 See above, pp. 350, 353. 

* Dioddros (xiii. 82) quotes a verse of Empedoklés himself, in which he 
calls his countrymen 

teivew aidoto Aiméves, KaKdTNTOS AmeELpor. 

5 He is Tellias in other writers, as the manuscripts of Athénaios, 1. 5 ; 
Souidas in TeAA‘as; Eustathios, Od. iii. 350. He is Gillias in Val. Max. 
VE Os 
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might have tempted all Carthage to come and fight for cmap. vi. 
the mastery of a city where such spoil could be found. 
Three hundred jars cut out of the rock held each a hundred 
amphorai; they were fed from a swimming-bath—so it 
is called—which held a thousand’. But all this store 
was not for the use of Gellias himself. His open-handed His hos- 
itality. 
bounty to strangers could be surpassed only by that of P"" 
the Scandinavian worthy who built his house over the 
highway, so that men were constrained to enter it. 
The slaves of Gellias were stationed at the gates of 
the city to bid all who came in to some or other of 
the guesten-halls of their master”. When five hundred 
horsemen—in war-time one would think—came from the 
mother-city Gela in the winter-tide, Gellias lodged both 
men and horses, and gave changes of raiment to the 
riders ®. The man of such wealth and bounty was small 
of stature and ill-favoured in face. But he could serve his 
country, not only with an open hand but with a ready 
wit. Sent on an embassy to the Sikel commonwealth of Hismission 
P : : . to Centu- 

Centuripa, his appearance caused as much merriment in yipa. 
the assembly of that city as the Greek of Lucius Postumius 
caused in the assembly of politer Taras. The Akragantine 
envoy excused himself by saying that it was the custom 
of the commonwealth which he represented to send their 
goodliest citizens as envoys to great and honourable cities. 

1 The description in Diod. xiii. 83 is said to come from the personal wit- 
ness of Polykleitos ; HoAvsAerTtos év tats icropias éényetrar wept Tov KaTa 
THY oikiay mOEe@vos, Aéywv ws SiapelvayTos avTOU OT paTEvopevon ev AxpayayTt 
TeOewpnkévar. One does not see how any known Polykleitos can have 
served at Akragas in the days ofGellias. Perhaps it should be Polykritos, 
who may have done so in his youth. See Brunet de Presle (23). Whoever 
he was, he saw the sodAvpBnOpay Kexoviapévny, xwpovoav apdopeis xtAlovs, 
ef Hs THY prow eis Tos THOUS yivedOat. 

2 Diod. u.s. He had xa7d tiv oikiay fev@vas mAeiovs. Valerius Maxi- 
mus (iv. 8) quarters some in “ urbani penates,” some in “rustica tecta.” 

’ This is the favourite story of all, which Diodéros quotes from the 


fifteenth book of Timaios. It is told by Athénaios, Eustathios, and Valerius 
Maximus, in the passages already referred to. 
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cHap. vu. ‘To such people as those of Centuripa they sent men on 
their own level, like himself !. 

Tlustra- This story is told simply as a personal anecdote of 

seas ue Gellias. But it has another value. Gellias is addressing 

eee and 4 Sikel assembly. Provoked by the behaviour of his 
hearers, he speaks to them with scorn; but he does not 
call them barbarians. Centuripa, receiving an Akragantine 
envoy in its public assembly, must have made some pro- 
eress in the adoption of Greek political life. It is at least 
imphed that the Greek speech of Gellias was understood 
by his hearers. This is our only glimpse of Gellias in any 
political aspect. In his splendour and bounty to his own 
people, if he stood foremost, he did not stand alone. ‘The 

Other rich rich men of Akragas are spoken of as doing, each according 

ax to his measure, very much the same as he did. They 
lived, we are told, after the manner of the old times, kindly 
towards all men?. It is a kindred picture to a well-known 
contrast in our own land. Hach wealthy Akragantine 
citizen seems to have 


“Kept up an old house at a bountiful old rate ;” 


but even at Akragas the sons were sometimes inclined to 
fall away from the virtues of their fathers. 

fee Next in honour to Gellias was Antisthenés, who bore as 
his surname the name of the mother-land of his mother- 

His city, Rhodes *, The splendour of his daughter’s wedding- 

See feast was renowned in the annals of Akragas. All the 
citizens were feasted, each man in the street where he 
lived. The special wedding company consisted of the 
whole equestrian order of the city, with many guests from 


other places. Eight hundred chariots followed the bride. 


1 Diod. xiii. 83; év Ger ydp elvae Tots "Axpayavtivois mpos pev Tas Embo£ous 
rides dmooréAdew Tors Kpaticrous TO KdAXEL, Tpds Se TAs TameWds Kal May 
evTEAELS, Opoious. 

2 Th.; dpxaixas cal prravOpwrws dutdovrtes. 

3 Ib. 84; "Avricber7s 6 émadovpevos “Pdéd.0s. 
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All the altars in the temples and in the streets throughout car. vu. 
the city were piled with wood ; in all the workshops ' heaps 

of branches were got together. At the appointed moment, 

when fire shot up from the akropolis, all were kindled, and 

the whole city seemed ablaze. The streets could hardly 

hold the crowds that passed to and fro to gaze at and to 

admire the magnificence of Antisthenés?. But the maker 

of all this splendour was no tyrant, no lord, no oligarch, 

but the citizen of a democracy who knew his place as 

such. At Akragas, as elsewhere, wealth and high position 
sometimes led men into imsolence and wrong. Even the His rebuke 
son of Antisthenés did not always walk in the ways of his “° pee 
father. He coveted the land of a poorer citizen, and strove 
to make him sell it against his will. Hus father rebuked 
him; but the son still went on in his course of wrong. 
At last Antisthenés told him that, if he honestly wished 
for the land, he should strive to make his neighbour richer 
rather than poorer. If the owner of the land were en- 
riched, he might himself begin to wish for a larger estate, 
and might be willing to sell the smaller one in order to 
buy it 3, 

Stories like these go far to set before us the Akragas 
of the fifth century before our wera as coming nearer than 
most cities to the state of the ideal commonwealth where 

‘The rich man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great.” 
The fate that before long came on Akragas may have 
made “the brave days of old” stand out in later memory 
in brighter colours than really belonged to them. Still 
everything leads us to think that the Greek cities of Sicily 
did at this time come more nearly to carrying out the 


1 Diod. xiii. 84; Tots éml Tay épyaornpiov eiwKe oxidaxas Kal KAnparibas, 
K.T.A, 

2 Ib.; 7 wev mAus Eyewe Pwros, TO 5é GuvavakoArovbovy TANGOS ove ExwpovV 
ai 6nuco.a Kata 70 é€Hs d5ol, 3 Eb, 
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republican ideal than was at all common earlier or later. 
But it did not come into men’s minds at Akragas, any 
more than anywhere else at that day, to look on citizen- 
ship as a gift to be lavished on every man who chose to 
come and dwell within the walls of the city. The figures 
that are given us as the census of Akragas at this time 
need some commentary. It is clear that the citizens were 
but a small part of the dwellers within its vast circuit. We 
are told that the number of citizens was twenty thousand, 
that the number of citizens and resident strangers together 
was two hundred thousand?!. One account indeed swells 
the total to the incredible amount of eight hundred 
thousand ?. Setting aside this last palpable exaggeration, 
of the smaller numbers it is clear that the twenty thousand 
are the citizens of full age qualified to vote; the women 
and children of citizen families are not reckoned. The 
reckoning in short gives the result of the official roll of 
eitizens. The other figure is most likely a guess, meant to 
take in the women and children of the strangers. These 
last were doubtless a large class; a city like Akragas 
offered many temptations to men to settle there, even in 
the inferior condition of metoikoi. Still the number is 
great; and in any case the slaves are not reckoned. These 
last must have been plentiful in Akragas, even though the 
momentary glut of them after the victory of Himera may 
not represent their normal numbers*. Largely through 
their toil, the city was rich in everything, not only in the 
two great objects of her trade with Africa, but in all that 
made Sikeliot wealth. The stream of Akragas was sung 
of as the stream by whose banks the goodly flocks of sheep 

1 Diod. xiii. 84; Kar’ éxetvoy yap Tov xpévov ’AxparyayTivo: pev hoav ThEeiw 
Tav Suspuplov, odv Be Tois KaToKovar Eévols OvK eAATTOUS TOY ElKoL pupLadwY. 

2 Diog. Laert. viii. 2.7; Méyav 58 rév ’Axpdiyavra eineiy [’Eumedorhea| 
not Morapiida, evel pupiddes aitav Kxat@kovy dydonxovTa. Tlorapidia 


sounds like a sister of Undecimilla. 
3 See above, p. 224. 
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were nourished!?. The horses of Akragas won victories in cHapP. Vil. 

the games of Old Greece, and bore the warriors of the city Pee pad 
: ae orsemen, 

to battle. At Akragas, as at Syracuse, the chief military 

strength lay in the horsemen, the sure sign of a wealthy 

city. But Syracuse had also the fleet that lay in her 

double harbour, and we hear of no triremes sailing forth 

from the haven at the common mouth of Hypsas and 


Akragas. 


Of Syracuse we have no such set picture as that which 
is given us of Akragas, because, as Syracuse was not in 
this age overthrown by barbarians, there was not the same 
call to contrast the by-gone times with the present. The 
Syracusans, like the other Sikeliots, shared the love of 
eood cheer with the Akragantines. A Syracusan table <Syracusan 
became a proverb?. On the other hand some forms of baie 
luxury are said to have been discouraged. Excess of Sumptuary 
apparel in both sexes was forbidden on the penalty of ae 
bemg set down as given up to an evil life®. The god- 
desses of Sicily, the patronesses of the house of Deino- 
menés, were at their Syracusan Thesmophoria worshipped 
with rites, learned, one would say, from the older folk of 
Sicily, which pointed to them as powers of nature and 


/ Pind. Byth. xii.°2) 
. dr’ bxOas emt pndroBdrov 
valeis “Akpayavtos évdpatov Kodwvay. 

2 Athen, xii. 34; SuaBdnro: 8 eciol wepl rpypiv SiumediM@rai te nal Svpa- 

Kato, ws Kal Aprotoparvns pyaty év Autadedow: 

GAN ov yap Epabe TadT’ €wov méumovTos, GAAA paAdov 

nivew, €mert’ ddev Kak@s Svpakociov tpamecav 

SvBapizibas 7 evwxias Kal Xiov év Aakavay. 
He goes on to quote both the Republic of Plato and the false Epistles. So 
Svpaxovoia tpawe(a Zenob. v. 94; Bucedcky tpanefa Diogen. viii. 7; Greg. 
Cyp. iii. 68 ; Apost. xv. 48. 

° Athénaios (xii, 20) quotes the twenty-fifth book of the History of 
Phylarchos (see C, Miiller, i. 347) in the third century for these sumptuary 
laws. A chaste woman had to dress very simply. No new Aayapéreoy 
could have been coined. 
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cuar. vi. Of growth’. One hardly knows whether it is with any 

Xeno- special allusion that Xenophén brings in a Syracusan at 

Peat * his banquet as the master of a small travelling company 
whose performances supply Sdkratés with some subjects 
of discourse?. The last moral at least of the piece is 
a healthy one. 7 

Epichar- Of the fondness of the Sikeliots generally for good 


mos on fish 


and other Cheer of all kinds, above all for the fish of their bountiful 
meats. seas, the comic poets are full. Epicharmos of course gave 
them the start. At the rich stores which the Deipno- 
sophist has drawn from the comedy of Hébé’s Wedding we 


have already glanced®. To any but either a professed 





deipnosophist or a professed ichthyologist the wealth of 
names is bafflmg. One dainty which still seems strange 
to the new-comer in Sicily was already in vogue. The 
cuttlefish, different species of it, it may be supposed, appears 


The para- under more than one name*. More striking perhaps than 
site. c : bo : 
_ the bill of fare at this divine banquet is a fragment of 


another comedy, in which we see that the parasite, the 
diner-out, was already a well-known character in the Syra- 
cusan society of the fifth century. He ate much; he 
drank much ; in return he praised his host, and made much 
merriment for the company generally ®. The Wedding of 


t Athénaios, xiv. 55, and ef. vol. i. p. 489. 

2 See the Suumédcrov of Xenophdn almost throughout. 

3 See above, p. 285. The fragments of “H8ys yayos come from various 
books of Athénaios, chiefly the third and the seventh. In the passage 
quoted in iii. 30, the poet says of his own menu ; 

7a SueAeiy pev éoTe xadeTa, natapayely 5 evpapea. 
* Ath. vii. 107; 
mwAvtTol TE OnTia: TE Kal TOTAaVal TeEvOibes. 

5 Athénaios (vi. 28; Lorenz. 226) quotes the verses straight from the 
’EAmis of Epicharmos, and blames Karystios of Pergamon for saying that 
Alexis was the first to bring the parasite on the stage. He describes him- 
self ; 


oO lol VA 
cuvdemvew TO AMVTL, Kadeoa Set podvoyr, 
Kal TO ya ph ATL Kovdev Set Kadrety. 
tyvet 5€ xaples eipl Kat movéw Todd 


yédwra Kal Tov éoTivT ératvew. 
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Hébé was, it 1s plain, specially designed to be great on the cuap. vu. 


subject of cookery. We need not infer that Hierdn with cas 
0 . 


all his poets around him dined daily on the scale of the 
bridegroom Héraklés. More perhaps is learned from casual 
notices in writers of other lands. Even Athens, through 
the mouth of her comic poets, could acknowledge the 
skill of her Sicilian enemy in providing some special 
forms of good cheer. Hermippos, in mock heroics, calls 
on the Muses who have their dwelling on Olympos to 
celebrate, among the choicest things of every corner of 
the globe, the cheese and the swine of Syracuse’. Philé- Sicilian 


mon, in a later day, sang also of the cheese of Sicily, pheeses 


along with its varied garments, and with its doves—those 


perhaps of Eryx”. In an intermediate age of Attic Witness of 
aca me ., Aristo- 
comedy it was a Sicilian cheese for the purloming of which sien 


the thievish dog was arraigned before the Aristophanic 
tribunal®. Sicily itself—the triangle having become a 
yround—appears in the same play as the mortar in which 
its own cheese and other dainties were to be brayed 
together *. The folk of Sicily spoke of the salt sea itself 
as sweet when it supplied them with so many good 


1 Athen. i. 49; 
€omete vov pot, Movoa ‘OdrAvpma dwar Exovcat, 
éf ov vavadnpet Atdvucos én’ oivoTa movTOV 
baa ayal’ GvOpwros Sevp Hyaye vyni pedaivp. 
In the midst of the list we find 
ai 5€ Svpaxovoa avs Kal Tupdov mapéxovat. 
2 Tb. xiv. 76; émel 6é wal Sixedias adxnpa tpopadrls nde eos, pido, AeLw- 
Pee. \ la Ul XN BY > n° A a 
Mev Te TEpL TUpwY. PDiANpwY pev Yap Ev TH EmiypapopevH ZiKEALK@ 
> \ , XN a7 , 
éya mpoTepov pey wopnv Ty LuKedrlav 
ey TOUT amoTAaKTOY avTO Tos TUpoUS ToLELY 
KaXdovs' €Tt TaVTA MmpoceTiOny aknKows 
iparia mouir’ ei A€you Tis ZiKedAcKa. 
The doves come in only in a gloss. The zpopadis (iv. 32) was a kind of 
cheese. Cf. also Antiphanés, as quoted in i. 27. 
3 
Wasps, 837, 894. 
* Sicily is said to be the Oveia év xkveAw in Wasps. 294. Cf. Peace, 
25's 
iw SuceAia, Kat ov 8, ws amddAAvoa, 
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cHAP. VI. things!. The rivers also furnished their share. The sea- 


Fish. 


Comforts. 


urchins from the rock of Sicily, whichever of the headlands 
of our island best deserves that name?, the huge tunny 
from Pachynos °, the sword-fish from Peldris*, the eels, the 
lampreys, the special fish of Symaithos ’—on all these the 
cooks of Sicily practised their art with a skill which was 
renowned throughout the Greek world®. Yet there were 
those, even in the island itself, who ventured to set up their 
private tastes against the general verdict of mankind’. 
The wine of King Pollis may be too early for our time ®, 
and another wine that bore the name of the Mamertine 
lords of the strait must be too late®. The haven of Lily- 
baion seems not to have as yet become the centre of the 
traffic which has grown to so great a scale in later days. 
Nor was Sicily behind in other comforts and pleasures 
of life besides those which directly ministered to the satis- 


1 Ath. xii. 15 ; SiaBdnror 5€ ciow emt Tpupy Kal ai THY SixeA@v [he means 
Liucediwrov] TpameCar, oitwes Kal tiv wap avTois OadarTay Aé€youvow eivat 
yAuKeiay, xaipovtes Tots é& adThs yevomevois Ed€cpaow, ws pynot KA€apxos év 
mépmtTw Biwv. 

2 Th. iii. 41 3 of 8 [éxivor] él rod oxoméAov THs SuceAias KorAlas AvTiKol. 

3 Ib. 6; ray Mayurinay Ovvvev tas ATpiaias. So iii. 85 Archestratos of 
Gela (or of Katagela, Ath. vii. 96, cf. vol. i. p. 400) 6 mepemrevoas Ti 
oikoupevny yaoTpos Evera kal Tov ind ‘YyaoTEpa, pyst 

Kal Sukedov Ovvvov Tép“axos 
Tpnoev. 
* Athen. vii. 96. Archestratos approves of the sword-fish of Byzan- 


tium; but he adds, 
BA X\ sh 
€oTt O€ KEOVOS 


Kav TopOuU@ mpos axparot TleAwpiabos mpoxoatar. 
Shell-fish from Pel6oris were not equally good; i. 6. 
SAG, lst O. 
6 Ath. xiv. 72, 81. In the latter place Antiphatés, éraw@yv Tovs ZuxKe- 


Aucovs paryelpous AEyEL 
SuKerav be réxvais povvOcion 
datos Siadpuppatises. 


7 Archestratos (Ath. vii. 86) gives five lines to denounce the Syracusan 
and the Italiot in this character ; 
ob yap émiaravra: xpnaTovs oKxevatépev ixOUs. 
They seem to have cooked the fish with the local cheese. 
8 See above, p. 8. 2? Athei. 27. 
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faction of the palate. Sicilian beds and Sicilian cushions cuap. vit. 
were renowned!, Of Sicilian carriages we have heard 
already, not without a hope that in that matter at least 

a tradition of ancient days may still survive®. From Games. 
Sicily, from the Sikel rather than the Sikeliot, came the 
game of fottalos, and the technical language of that 
game has helped us somewhat in tracing out the ancient 
speech of the island®. And to the sterner sports of the 
great Hellenic festivals Sicily is said to have contributed 

a special form of wrestling, which bore the Sicilian 
name‘, 


The reported luxury of the Sikeliot cities in this age is, 
in the double-edged saying of Empedoklés which has been 
already quoted, connected with one of their noblest tastes. 
They built their houses as if they were going to live for 
ever®, And if their houses, how much more their temples Buildings. 
and other public buildings. In some of the Sikeliot cities 
this was the most brilliant time of architectural splendour. 
At Syracuse indeed the greatest buildings which remain 
to tell their own story belong either to an earlier or to 
a later time. It is the theatre alone, as in its first 
estate a probable work of the first Hierén°, which at all 
connects itself with our present time. But at Akragas 
and at Selinous the greatest of the existing buildings 
belong to the days of republican freedom and independence. 
At Akragas what the tyrant began the democracy went 


1 Phrynichos in Ath. ii. 29. 

2 Ath. i, 28 (see above, p. 276) directly after from Kritias ; 

eita & bxos Sukedds KaArAEL SaTdvyn TE KpaTLOTOS. 
So vii. 26; 
7) SuKedukWs bmtTHv Torjow; Tumedrkas, 

SVAth. 1.28; xv. 2, See vol.i: p. 490, 

* Aflian, V. H. xi. I; "Opiadpos maAns eéyéveto vopobérns, Kab’ éavriv 
émivonoas Tov SukedOv Tpdmov kadovpevoy madaiev, Like the Cornish 
hug. 

5 See above, p. 39I. 6 See above, p. 288, 

VOL, II. pd 
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on with. The series of temples that line the southern 
wall are due to an impulse which began under Thérén and 
went on to the days of the Carthaginian siege. Of the 
greatest among them, the temple of Olympian Zeus, this 
is literally true. There can be little doubt that it was 
begun as one of the thank-offerings after the victory of 
Himera, and it is certain that at the coming of Hannibal 
and Himilkon it was still so far imperfect that the roof 
was not yet added*. It was therefore in building during 
a time of more than seventy years, years which take in the 
whole of the brilliant days of Akragantine freedom and 
well-being. ‘To the same period also belong the other 
temples in the lower city, temples which abide above 
ground either standing or in ruins, while the older temples 
in the akropolis have to be looked for underneath building's 
of later ages*. It was a grand conception to line the 
southern wall, the wall most open to the attacks of mortal 
enemies, with this wonderful series of holy places of the 
divine protectors of the city. It was a conception due, we 
may believe, in the first instance, to Theron, but which the 
democracy fully entered into and carried out. The two 
best preserved of the range stand to the east; one indeed 
occupies the south-eastern corner of the fortified enclosure. 
It holds a strong and lofty site on the rock, where the 
huge masses of stone have been hurled wildly down, as if 
they had been parts of a wall of man’s building. This 
is the temple which, without either authority or like- 
lihood, is known as that of the Lakinian Héra, but which 
various scholars, equally without any certain evidence, have 
assigned to Démétér, to Apollén, or to Poseidén?. Like 


1 Diodéros (xiii. 82) says distinctly, 7d ody OAvpmov pédAdAoV AapBavew 
THV dpopny 6 m6AEMos éxwdvoev® ef OV THS TOAEWS KaTaCKapEions, OVdETOTE 
torepov ioxvoav ’Akpayavtivo: TéXos émiBeivat Tots cixodounpacty. 

2 See above, pp. 67, 79, 145. 

3 See Schubring, Akragas, 45, 61; Holm, G. 8. 295, 440. One cannot 
doubt that the story in Cicero de Iny, ii. 1 is the genuine one, not that in 
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the rest, it overlooks the ground between the city and the omar. vu. 
sea; but it has its own special view of the valley of the 
Akragas and of the height immediately above it. 
Next in order to the west comes the temple which bears The so- 
a name not only unlikely, but altogether impossible and aa 
unmeaning, the so-called temple of Concord!. No reason- 
able guess can be made at its pagan dedication; in the 
fifteenth century of our era it followed the far earlier 
precedent of the temples in the akropolis. It became the The church 
church of Saint Gregory, not of any of the great pontiffs ee 
and doctors of the Church, but of the local bishop whose 
full description as Saint Gregory of the Turnips can hardly 
be written without a smile?. The peristyle was walled 
up, and arches were cut through the walls of the cedla, 
exactly as in the great church of Syracuse. Saint Gregory 
of Girgenti plays no such part in the world’s history as 
was played by the Panagia of Syracuse; we may therefore 
be more inclined to extend some mercy to the Bourbon 
king who set free the columns as we now see them. When 
he had gone so far, one might even wish that he had gone 
on to wall up the arches. In each of the former states of 
the building there was a solid wall somewhere to give 
shelter from the blasts which sweep round this exposed 
spot. As the building now stands, it is, after the Athenian 
house of Théseus and Saint George, the best preserved 
Greek temple in bemg. Like its fellow to the east, it is a 
building of moderate size, of the middle stage of Doric, 
with columns less massive than those of Syracuse and 


Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 36. The Lakinian Héra, at home at Krotén, could 
have no place at Akragas. It is only one degree more out of place when a 
local writer turns “ Juno Lacinia” into “‘ Giunone Lucina.” 

' Schubring, 32. The good Fazello (i. 248) is answerable for the name 
Concordia, on the strength of an inscription recording a Concordia between 
the communes of Agrigentum and Lilybeum in Roman times. Amico 
(i. 274) knew better. 

? He is ‘‘ Sanctus Gregorius de Rapis” in Fazello, i. 248. 
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Corinth, less slender than those of Nemea. Again to the 
west stood a temple of greater size, nearly ranging in scale 
with the Athenian Parthenon, which is assigned, with far 
more of likelihood than the other names, to Héraklés!. 
Save one patched-up column standing amid the general 
ruin, it has, in the language of the prophet, become heaps. 
All that is left is a mass of huge stones, among which 
we can see the mighty columns, fallen, each in its place, 
overthrown, it is clear, by no hand of man but by those 
powers of the nether world whose sway is felt in every 
corner of Sicilian soil. 

These three temples form a continuous range along the 
eastern part of the southern wall of the city. To the west 
of them, parted from them by a gate, which, in Roman 
times at least, bore, as at Constantinople and Spalato, the 
name of Golden, rose the mightiest work of Akragantine 
splendour and devotion, the great Olympieion itself. Of 
this gigantic building, the vastest Greek temple in Europe’, 
we happily have somewhat full descriptions from men who 
had looked at it, if not in the days of its full glory, yet at 
least when it was a house standing up, and not a ruin. As 
it now lies, a few great fraoments of wall still standing 
amid confused heaps of fallen stones, of broken columns 
and capitals, no building kindles a more earnest desire to 
see it as it stood in the days of its perfection. It is not 
only the vastness of scale, but the strangeness of design, 
which awakens our curiosity to see this huge temple as its 
designers meant it to be. The Olympieion of Akragas was 
from the beginning in nearly the same case as that to which 
the changes of the fifteenth century brought the temple 


1 Schubring, 49, 62. 

2 Diod. xiii. 82: péyoros dy THY év SimeXia Kal Tots ExTOs odK GAdyws ay 
ovykpivoiro KaTa TO péyebos THs bTooTacews. So Polybios, ix. 27; 6 Tov 
Atos ’OAvpmiou veds ovvréherav pev ovk einer, ata 5é Thy émBorry Kal Td 
HéyeOos 00d Sroiov TaY KaTa THY ‘EAAdba Sone reimecOa. I believe the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesos alone is greater. 
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which became the church of Saint Gregory. One ancient oHAaP. vu. 
The half- 


observer remarks that, while other temples either have a. ¥ 7. 
columns. 


simple wall or else are surrounded by columns, this one has 
the wall and the columns built in one piece!. That is, the 
building is what is technically called pseudoperipteral. There 
is no real peristyle, no ranges of columns standing free and 
surrounding the ce//a. Instead of such a range, there was 
a solid wall with half-columns attached; and the same 
arrangement was repeated inside on the walls of the cella 
itself. One would like to know the cause of what seems 
so strange a caprice; one would like to judge for oneself 
whether the effect, on so vast a scale, was really so bad as 
one would expect it to be. It was out of engaged columns of 
this kind that the graceful ornamental arcades of medieval 
architecture took their origin. The great house of Zeus at The giants. 
Akragas was marked also by another strange feature. Our 
informant mentions the sculptures in the two pediments, 
the war of gods and giants to the east, the taking of Troy 
to the west. He says nothing of the giants who were there 
in person, the giants who survive in the arms of modern 
Girgenti, the giants one of whom still lies in his broken 
pieces among the ruins of the temple. Yet it is certain 
that, in some part or other of the Olympieion, perhaps in 
an upper story of the ce//a, these huge figures were set to 
discharge the duty of columns in bearing up an entabla- 
ture*. The taste of such an arrangement is open to debate. 
Certainly giants are better fitted for such a work than the 
maidens who are condemned to it in the Athenian Erech- 
theion. But what in the small scale of the Erechtheion 


1 Diod. xiii. 82; Ta&v dAAwY 7) Méxpt TOLXwY Tos Vews oixoSopOvYTwY 7) KioaL 
TOUS Onkors TEeprAapBavdvTwV, OUTOS ExaTEpas TOUTWY PETEXEL TAY UTOTTATEWY. 
auvwkodopodvTo yap oi Kioves Tois Tolxols, EfwOev wey GTpoyyvAoL, TO 5° EvTos 
TOU VEew EXOVTES TETPAYWVOY. 

# Schubring, 57. It is passing strange that Diodéros does nut mention 
the giants. They can have nothing to do with the yyavroyaxia in the 
pediment. 
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might pass for a graceful fancy must have had another 
look in the vast pile of the Olympieion. Not one of the 
giants is now standing in his place; nor is the wall, 
raised on its many steps, anywhere standing high enough 
to show more than a small piece of the half-columns, those 
half-columns in the depth of whose flutings a man might 
stand!. But many of their vast capitals lie around, and 
nothing about the temple more deeply impresses us with 
the feeling of prodigious size. In the most brilliant age 
of Hellenic art and Hellenic freedom it was the pride of 
Akragas to have raised a house of the chief Hellenic god, 
which, in vastness, if not in beauty, outdid the elder works 
of Poseidénia and the contemporary works of Athens. 

The half-columns of the Olympieion appear again on 
a very small scale in the temple of Asklépios which stands 
outside the southern wall, between the city and the sea. 
The ordinary arrangement of columns appears in the temple 
which forms the eastern finish of the whole series of build- 
ings along the southern wall. This is a smaller temple 
assigned to the Dioskouroi, Kastér and Polydeukés, where 
four of the fallen columns have been set up in modern 
lines, with doubtful accuracy but with a good general 
effect. Hard by, between the temple and the wall, are 
the remains of a smaller building with columns; some say 
another temple, some say a stoa. On the western side of 
the city, near the path looking down on the deep ravine 
between the enlarged Akragas and the nekropolis, stand 
yet two columns, still of Doric style, but which are held to 
belong to a later date than that of which we are speaking. 
They bear the name of Héphaistos, perhaps rather of Latin 
Vulcanus. But for that name there seems no reason beyond 
the assumption that its site is the same as the Vulcanian 


1 Diod. xiii. 82; Tot pév éxTds pépovs éotiv avray [Tov Kdvwrv] H TEpt- 
pepeca todav eikoo, Kal’ fv eis Ta Siagvopara Sivara avOpwrivov évap 
pofecOa capa. 
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hill which has a place among the natural wonders of the omar. vu. 
island’, It stands quite apart from the southern range, 

which ends in the temple of the Tyndarids, if such it is. 

At that pomt we are near the south-western corner of the The fish- 
wall, and we look down on what once was the great arti- P es 
ficial fish-pond, now a small and rich valley, thick set with 

trees, with holes or drains in its rocky sides, which pass 

for the famous Phaiakes*. 

This whole range of five temples, filling up, with in- Effect of 

tervals, the whole length of the south wall of Akragas, pn eenee: 
must have formed, both from the height above and from 
the sea and the low ground below, a line of stately build- 
ings such as could hardly have had an equal elsewhere. 
We can form some notion of the effect of the range from 
the two which are nearly perfect. At the same time we 
must remember that, close to the wall as the temples were, 
their whole lower part must have been hidden in the 
southern view as long as the wall still rose to its full 
height. But the vast scale of the temple of Zeus must 
have raised that building high above all walls and bul- 
warks. MReared aloft on many steps, the house itself, its 
half-columns and their entablature, lifted the line of the 
cornice to a height above the roof-line of most English 
minsters. And yet, noble as the whole range must have 
been, it must have brought out the horizontal line to such 
an excess that we might have been tempted to ask for 
a Byzantine cupola, a Lombard campanile, or an English 
spire, to break it. 

While Akragas was raismg these great works, Selinous Selinous. 
in no way lagged behind her. To the modern traveller 


1 Schubring (70) places this temple after the Carthaginian siege. There 
seems no reason to call it “ Vulcan,” beyond the supposition that the place 
where it stands is the “collis Vulcanius” of Solinus (v. 23), where some 
miracles of the fire-god were wrought. 

2 See above, p. 231. It is at this point that Diodéros gives his second 
description. 
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the buildings of Selinous are, in their fallen state, the 
most impressive of all the great Sicilian monuments. 
And they raise our wonder higher than it is raised by 
the works of Syracuse and Akragas, when we remember 
that the city whose gigantic ruins we are tracing out 
could at no time have made the faintest claim to be 
deemed the first or even the second of Sikeliot common- 
wealths. But Selinous, set free from her dependence on 
the barbarian, flourished like her sisters. She was rich and 
prosperous, and while her citizens stinted not the adorn- 
ment of their own houses 4, still less did they stint the honour 
of the gods, either on their own soil or among the holy 
places of Old Greece. At Pythd they dedicated the local 
plant in gold?; at Olympia they had a treasure-house of 
their own, where men saw the graven form of Dionysos, 
with his face, hands, and feet, wrought in ivory? On 
their own hills they reared those famous temples on whose 
ruins we still gaze with awe, and within whose walls 
they stored the wealth of the gods and of the common- 
wealth *. It is one of those small details which bring us 
nearer to the times of which we write, when we find 
that modern research has actually brought to hght the 
cash-box of a Selinuntine temple °. 

Of the general position of the temples of Selinous we 
have already spoken, as well as of those wonderful efforts 


1 Diod. xiii. 44; of Sedwotvrion nar’ Exeivous Tovs xpovous evSatpovovrTes. 
In 57 he again speaks of 4 év Tats oixiais evdarpovia, and of the temples and 
H €v avTots Kablepwyévn ToAvTEAELA. 

2 See vol. i. p. 421. 

3 Pausanias, vi. 19. 73; ueeAwras 5€ Sedwovvtiovs dvéotnoay pev 
Kapxnddvior modem’ mpiv 6 7 Tijv cuppopday yeveoOa op.o1, Onoavpoy TH év 
’Odvptia Awl éroincay. He goes on to speak of the statue. 

* Diod. xiii. 37; 4 év Tots vaois Kabiepwuévyn moAvTéAca. In Thucydides 
(vi. 20) Nikias seems to contrast the practice of Selinous in this matter 
with that of Syracuse. After speaking of the resources of both, he adds, 
xphuata 7’ Exovar, TA per idia, Ta 5e Kal ev Tots iepols €or SeAwovrTioss. 

> Benndorf, Metopen, 20. 
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of early sculpture which date from the first days of the cmap. vu. 
city’, The advance in the graver’s art can hardly any- Sculptures, 
where be better studied than at Selinous, or, to speak more 

truly, among those works of Selinuntine art which are now 

to be seen, not in their own homes, but in the old dwelling- 

place of the Phceenician. One of the temples on the eastern earlier 
hill, assigned to the days of Hierdén of Syracuse, the days 

of the recovered Hellenic freedom of Selinous, showed in 

the forms of Héraklés and the fighting Amazon a stage of 

art far in advance of Medousa and the Kerkdpes, but 

which had not yet reached the full perfection of the central 

years of the century”. Lastly we come to the great days and later. 
of all, the days whose fragmentary story we are telling, the 

days when Selinous dedicated her offerings for victory 

over her nameless enemy*. ‘Then was carved the form 

of the sitting Zeus unveiling—it may be Héré, it may 

be some other—and that of Aktaidn torn in pieces by 

his hounds, in a style which only the skill of Pheidias 

could outdo*. The quarries of Campobello® had small 

rest in the days of Selinuntine freedom. They had to 
furnish stone without stint for the great temple on the 
eastern hill, perhaps a third Olympieion, less vast but more 
graceful than its Akragantine rival, but which was, like 

that rival, hindered by the Punic invader from ever reaching 

its full perfection. There indeed we see the Pillars of the 

Giants standing in every stage of workmanship, here 
unfluted, here fully fluted, here with the drums standing 

ready to receive that last finish on the many smooth faces 

of a polygon. And in one small temple in the akropolis Mixture of 
proof has been found how little the great builders of Greece en 
really held themselves bound by the fetters of pedantic 

rules. The newly-invented Ionic capital was set to bear 


1 See vol. i. p. 424. 2 Benndorf, Tab. VII; Holm, G, S. i. 247. 
® See above, p. 330. * Benndorf, Tab. VIII, IX. 
5 See vol. i. p. 424. 
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the familar Doric entablature!. So, ages after, the Roman 
arch of triumph in the Alpine Augusta shows columns 
crowned with the full-grown foliage of Corinth, but which 
bear up the frieze with its triglyphs which would not be 
out of place in Selinous itself ?. 

The buildings on the western hill doubtless also belong 
to our period. But they still need the careful exami- 
nation which those on the akropolis and the eastern hill 
have already received. The apparent arch may be seen 
there, as well as on the hill of Eryx; but we shall find 
it in later work at Selinous also. Till something more 
has been brought to light, we may be allowed to guess 
that the newly-found Propylaia led the way to the house 
of the goddesses of Sicily. To the dedication of the other 
temples our only clue seems to be an inscription which 
seems to show that the two most ennobling conceptions of 
Greek mythology, Phoibos Apoll6n and Pallas Athené, 
received in Selinous a joint worship®. We have seen a 
work of primitive Selinuntine art in which Athéné herself 
appears in a guise which we can only call grotesque *. We 
should be loth to believe that the Apollén of Selinous 
appeared, as he did in ancestral Megara, in a lower form 
still, either in a form which in his own day suggested the 


works of Egypt, or of a hue which might now suggest 
Our Lady of Einsiedeln °. 


1 Holm. G.S. i. 294. 

2 See Architectural and Historical Sketches, p. 310. 

3 See the fragment of the inscription in Benndorf, 35 ; 
. . AAONOSTIAIANOS 


ANAIAS. 
That is quite enough. 


* Benndorf, Metopen, Tab. IT. 

5 Benndorf (36) sends us to the temple of Apollén at the elder Megara, 
as described by Pausanias, i. 42.5. He there says that the god, in his 
character as TvOs0s and Aexarnpédpos, Tots Alyumrios pddiora eoikact 
todvos: dv S& ’Apynyérny énovopdCovaw, Aiywytinois Epos éoTiv bporos® 
tBévov S& mdavTa dpolws memoinra. One trembles for the a@yaAparioy of 
the "Apxnyétns at Naxos. Vol. i. p. 326. 
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By the time that we have now reached the Sikeliot cmap. vi. 
cities had grown to that stage of artistic developement or Private 
artistic luxury in which works of painting and sculpture Se 
are no longer only the solemn ornaments of the temple or “°° 
the prytaneion, but have become part of the pleasure or 
pride of private dwellings. The traffic between Carthage 
and Akragas seems to have awakened artistic tastes in the 
Punic mind, and in the day of Punic victory the pictures 
and statues which abounded in the houses of the wealthy 
Akragantines were reckoned among the most precious 
parts of the spoilt. But Sicily does not directly con- 
tribute many great names to the history of the kindred 
art. Damophilos of Himera passed for a teacher of Zeuxis Damophi- 


los of Hi- 
himself. We are used to great length of life in many of aie fl 
the worthies of our story; but it is a little startling to hear ae 4s 


that the master of Zeuxis, with his colleague Gorgasos, 
painted the Roman temple which was vowed by Aulus Postu- 
mius, victor at Regillus*. Buta temple of Ceres, Liber, and 
Libera, was a specially fitting field for a Sicilian artist, 
and chronology may be appeased by the easy conjecture 
that the painting of the temple and the Greek letters 
which recorded the names of the artists came a generation 
or two later than the building itself. As marking a tie 
between the land of the Latin and the land of the Sikel, a 


1 Diod. xiii. go calls Akragas mAovowratny axeddv TeV TéTE “EAAnViOwY 
TOAEwY “yeyevnevnV Kal TavTA TaY ev avTH PiAokadnodyTav eis TaYTOiWY 
kaTackevacpaTwy moAdvTérccav, He goes on; kal ydp ypapal maprAndeis 
nupeéOnoay eis akpoy éxmemovnuévar kal TavTolwy avipidvTav dpiroTéxvws 
Sednmovpynpevwv tTepaywv apiOpos. 

2 Plin. N. H. xxxv. 45; ‘“ Plastz laudatissimi fuere Damophilus et 
Gorgasus, iidemque pictores, qui Cereris edem Rome ad circum maximum 
utroque genere artis sue excoluerunt ... Ante hanc exdem Tuscanica 
omnia in edibus fuisse auctor est M. Varro.” On the dedication see 
Dionysios, vi. 17,94. It was dedicated Anynrp: cat Avoviow kal Képn. It 
stood till the time of Augustus (Tac. Ann. ii. 49), and was rededicated 
A.D. 17 “ Libero Liberzeque et Cereri.” 

Démophilos of Himera appears as an alternative master of Zeuxis in 
Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 36. 
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tie at once historical, artistic, and mythological, the interest 
of the story is not small. The renowned pupil of Damo- 
philos, we may safely affirm, painted no picture for any 
Héra of Akragas!; but in the sister art more than one 
work of Myrén found its way into Sicily. In the small 
temple of Asklépios outside the wall of Akragas Verres 
found a bronze statue of Apollén, with Myrén’s name 
wrought in silver letters on the thigh. It was the gift of 
the younger Publius Scipio; and to be his gift implies 
that it was, like the real or pretended bull of Phalaris, 
part of the spoil of Akragas brought back to its own 
home’. In the lesser branches of art Sicily most likely 
worked for herself; the painting of vases reached its 
height at the time with which we are now dealing. 


We have already briefly referred to the rise of rhetoric 
as an art in the Sikeliot commonwealths after the driving 
out of the tyrants*. We have heard of Korax and Tisias, 
and Tisias has the credit of being one master of the 


Goreias of famous Gorgias, as Empedoklés was another*. Gorgias 


Leontinoi. 
B.C. 488- 
380. 


of Leontinoi, if we can accept dates which sober writers 
have accepted, was the most long-lived of the long-lived 
worthies of Sicily®. In the term of a hundred and eight 


1 See above, p. 402. 

2 Cic. Verr. iv. 43; ‘‘ Agrigento nonne ejusdem P, Scipionis monumen- 
tum, signum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cujus in femine literulis minutis 
argenteis nomen Myronis erat inscriptum, ex Adsculapii religiosissimo 
fano sustulisti?”” He mentions other statues which Scipio brought back 
from Carthage; but they need not all have been of the same antiquity. 
There was (iv. 2) another work of Myron in the possession of Gaius Heius, 
‘¢Mamertinus,” a marble Erés and a bronze Héraklés in one. 

3 See above, p. 329. * Diog. Laert. viii. 2. 3. 

> Holm (i. 435) seems not to doubt. Diogenés (u. s.) gives him 109 
years. Lucian (Macrobii, 23) cuts him down to 108; but adds, tpop7js 
dmooxopevos éredevTyoe, like Isokratés, when ten years younger. Pausanias 
(vi. 17. 9) has the lowest figure, 105. Cicero (De Sen. 5) who gives him 
107, makes him work till the end, and say ‘‘ Nihil habeo quod accusem 
senectutem.” One may set this against Lucian’s story. 
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years, he could remember the joint day of Himera and cnap. vn. 
Salamis, and he lived to hear how the banners of Syracuse 

were planted on the walls of Motya, and how the boundary 

of Hellas again fell back to the Halykos. He saw what, 

beside him, we hardly venture to call the old age of Xeno- 

phanés and Simonidés?. He had in Isokratés a scholar 

who, if he had not so unfairly cut short his own term, 

might perhaps have rivalled his master in length of days ?. 

So long a life is happily divided between two marked Two 
periods in 
Gorgias’ 
life, 


B.C. 488- 


a division in his own life, Sixty years he spent in his 427, ao 
380. 


periods of our story. His famous embassy to Athens stands 
on the boundary of those periods, and it equally marks 


native island. Having once played a part in the general cr 
affairs of Greece, he became for forty-eight years more 

a citizen of the wider world which he had helped to 
call into being*. In that character he has had the ull- 
luck to fall into the hands of one of the great dis- 
pensers of the world’s applause. The name of Gorgias Gorgias 
is perhaps best known because he and his scholar Polos ne 
of Akragas* were chosen by Plato as two of the many 

victims to be offered up to the glory of his own master. 

From one disciple of Sdkratés we may appeal to another 

who knew the practical side of life somewhat better. 
Xenophon has told us how the Boiotian Proxenos, wishing’ Gorgias 
to make himself capable of great deeds, became a scholar sale 
of Leontine Gorgias, and tarried with him till he deemed 

himself fit to undertake the rule of men®, One may 


1 See above, p. 261. 

2 Plut. Vit. x. Or. 1. Isokratés also heard Tisias. 

3 He did not wholly forsake Sicily (see Plut. de Gen. Sac. 13); but we 
hear of him in various places; and as he visited Iasén of Pherai as tyrant, 
it must have been at the very end of his life. 

4 Polos is a well-known character in the Platonic Gorgias. He is 
said, as well as his master, to have harangued at Olympia; Lucian, 
Herod. 3. 

5 The words of Xenophén (Anab. ii. 6) are well worth notice; TMpdgevos 
6 Bow twos, evOis pey pepdmov dv, émeOvper yeverOar avijp TA peyada mpat- 
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perhaps doubt whether the rule of men can be taught at 
all; yet Proxenos, as his comrade paints him, must have 
been no ill judge of such matters. At all events we know 
that, when Gorgias went to Athens, 1t was as the envoy 
of the Leontine people; and his voice, if in the end it 
wrought woe alike to Sicily and Athens, at least worked 
mightily at the time for the cause which he came to plead. 
At a later day, as we all know, Plato went to Sicily. But 
he did not go on the errand of the Athenian common- 
wealth, and the chief result of his coming was to make a 
tyrant amuse himself for a moment by drawing circles and 
triangles in the sand?. 

But the Gorgias of Plato and Proxenos, so far as he 
concerns Sicilian history, belongs to a later stage. We have 
as yet to deal with the citizen of Leontinoi who shares 
with his Syracusan predecessor Korax the credit or discredit 
of having invented rhetoric as an art. He had also his 
speculative notions ; and he committed them to writing in 
more than one book. But a treatise of Things that are 
not cannot have had much influence on human affairs ?, 
while the rhetorical side of Gorgias had a real practical 
bearmg on the history of Sicily and of all Greece. If 
not the inventor of artificial eloquence, he was at least its 
most renowned teacher. In his earlier days he founded 
a school of Sicilian eloquence, the earliest school of Greek 
eloquence. In his old age he spread his influence over 
the whole Hellenic world. It is a fair question how far 
that influence was for good, whether the artificial rhetoric 
which he brought in was a real improvement on the 


rew ixavds. Kal 5a travTnv emOvyiay edwke Topyiqa apyipiov 7T@ Acovtivw. 
émel 5¢ ouveyévero éxeivy, tkavos H5n vopuioas civar Kal dpxew. 

1 Plut. Dion. 13. 

2 I do not undertake to go deeper into these matters than Isokratés, 
Helen. 3; m@s yap av tis tmepBaroito Topyiav tov ToApnoavta A€yew ws 
ovdiv Tav dvrav éorw ; One cannot keep down the thought of two familiar 
lines of Byron. 
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inborn power of speech which Thucydides sets down as 
the marked gift of Themistokles!. The fifth century be- 
fore Christ was perhaps not the only age in which there 
has been a kind of rage for teaching, a rush to seek at 
the hands of others for that knowledge which is more 
really precious when it is the fruit of a man’s own thought, 
reading, and experience. But Gorgias and the other pro- 
fessional teachers of his age, if they adapted themselves 
to the fashion of their times, supplied a demand of their 
times, and there is no reason to think that they supplied 
it otherwise than honourably. The battle of the sophists, 
like that of the demagogues, has been fought once for all 
by the historian of Greek democracy. Gorgias moreover 
declined the name of sophist; he was no sophist, but a 
rhétér. In the prose iambics ? of their enemy, the unpardon- 
able sin of the whole class of sophists and rhetoricians, 
that is of professional teachers of every class, was that 
they took money for their teaching. If what they taught 
was worth the price, their traffic was at least a more 
worthy one than that of the poets who sang the praises of 
tyrants for hire. But this side of Gorgias and his fellows 
is simply endless. Let us rather think of the man who 
could not only say that he had given eighty years to 
thought *, but who, when asked how he was able to live 
so much longer than other men, could say that he had 
never done anything for the sake of pleasure*. He made 
money freely; but he lived a simple life. After his great 
panegyric at Olympia, calling the Greeks to peace at home 

1 ‘Thue. i, 138. 

* Athen, xi. 113; Aéyerar 5€ ws nal 6 Topyias airos avayvovs Tov éuw- 
VUpoYv avT@ SidAroyov mpos Tovs ovvnOes epy, ws KaAws olde TlAdrwv iapBicew. 
Directly after he calls him addy kal véoy Totrov ’Apxidoxor. 

3 Athen, xii. 71; 5a 76 cwppdvws (hv oxeddv dySonKxovTa ETN TS ppoveiv 
ovveBiwge. 

* Ib.; éweé tis adtov jpero Tit SiaiTn xpwpevos ovTws éEmpedws Kal pera 


aidOnoews TocovToy xpdvov (noeev, ovdev mwmoTE, cimev, HOovAS Evexev 
mpagas. 
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and war with the barbarian, a scoffer jeered at him with 
mocking words. How could he hope to keep all Hellas in 
peace when he could not keep peace in his own household 
of three? For the household of Gorgias consisted of him- 
self, his wife, and one female slave, and it was whispered 
that discord and jealousy had crept in among them }. 

If Plato did somewhat less than justice to the Sicilian 
teacher of oratory, he made up for it somewhat, as far as 
the island was concerned, by his special fondness for the 
mimes of Sophroén of Syracuse, which he is said to have 
kept under his pillow”. The mime seems to have been 
strictly a performance without words, of which the exhi- 
bition made by the Syracusan in the Symposion of Xenophén 
has been quoted as an example?. Sdphron, a man of our 
period, was the first who turned the popular amusement 
into a species of literary composition*; the mime was 
reckoned among Sicilian inventions®. It remained an es- 
sentially popular exhibition; its language was the popular 
speech, and its material was found in popular tales and 
manners. ‘The mimes seem to have kept quite aloof from 
public affairs, and nothing bearing on history can be found 
in the fragments which have come down to us °. 


1 Plut. Conj. Prec. 43. The mockeris Melanthos. It is added, jv yap, 
ws €ouke, TLS Epws TOU Topyiou Kal (ndAoTumia THs yuvarkos mpos TO Oeparracvidiov . 
(The Plato revealed to us by Diogenés Laertios could throw no stones.) 
The Olympic harangue belongs to the second period of Gorgias. Would not 
his simple life rather belong to the first ? 

2 So says Souidas, and Diogenés, ili. 13. 

3 See above, p. 398, and the Article Sophron in Dict. Biog. 

* Aristotle (Poet. 1) seems to doubt whether to reckon them as verse or 
prose ; ovdey ydp av éxoipev dvopaca Kowvdv Tots SwpPpovos Kal Bevapxov 
pipous Kal Tovs SwKpatikods Adyous. 

5 Solinus (v. 14, 15) reckons them among ‘‘quidquid Sicilia gignit.” 
‘‘ Hic primum inventa comeedia ; hic et cavillatio mimica in sczna stetit.” 

® Athénaios (vii. 66, 76) has several fragments and references, largely 
dealing with the cookery of fish, from the OvvvoOjpas of Sdphrén. There 
were (vii. 125) pio. dvdpetor. and yuvaiketor. One fragment refers to 
the shark; 4 52 yaornp tpéewy Kapxapias, bKa Twos SHode. 
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While Sicily thus contributed its share, and a share omap. vu. 
which took original shapes, to the general intellectual] Visitors to 
stores of the Greek world, strangers from Old Greece did ia 
not fail to visit the stores of Sicily. They have not 
indeed left behind them such clear signs of their coming 
as those who came in the days of the tyrants. Aischylus 
died in a free Sikeliot city!; Pindar lived to sing the 
victories of free Sikeliot citizens?; but he does not seem to 
have visited the island in any character but that of the 
guest of a tyrant. After them there were no such poets 
to come, and there were no tyrants to invite them. It References 
does not appear that Sophoklés or Euripidés ever followed ota = 
in the track of their mightier predecessor. Here and there 8°42"*- 
they have a Sicilian allusion. Isméné rides to Kolénos 
onan Aitnean steed?; and in the Euripidean Elektra the 
Dioskouroi speak of guarding the ship that has to cross 
the Sicilian sea*. In the Tréades Kasandra threatens Euripides. 
Odysseus with Charybdis and the Kyklépes, and the 
threat is carried out in the one satyric drama that 1s pre- 
served to us. The scene of the Kykléps is laid in Sicily, The 
at the foot of Aitna. And the giant shepherds, with their ee 
flocks and herds and milk and cheese, have not become the 
workmen of Héphaistos, the forgers of the thunderbolts of 
Zeus. Still throughout the play there is a disappointing 
lack of anything local. We learn that we are in Sicily, at 
the foot of Altna, only by a few utterances of the word 
Sicily and a repetition of the word Mina till we weary of 


1 See above, p. 282. 2 See above, pp. 299, 319. 
3 Soph. Cd. Col. 312 ; 
Ls yuvaty’ 6pa 
oTelxovoay Hhuav dooov, Aitvaias én 
mwrov BeBacar. 
* V. 13475 
vo & én novrov Suedov omovdy - 
OWOOVTE VEew@Y Tpwpas évadous. 
O. Miller sees a reference to the great Sicilian expedition, But there 
were others before it. 
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it’. But for anything characteristic either of the island 
in general or of that special side of it we may look in vain. 
The cheese which charmed men and dogs is there already, 
but it would almost seem that the gifts of Démétér had 
not yet reached her island?. Galateia does not show 
herself ; the tastes which Polyphémos professes are quite 
un-Homeric. We are therefore cut off from the sight 
which a play by Bacchylidés might have given us. We 
have no domestic picture of the Kyklops ruling, as Homer 
and Aristotle paint his tribe, over wife and sons, that wife 
a nymph of the sea, and those sons the patriarchs of the 
nations °. 

For the writers and speakers of prose, for historians, 
sophists, and +/é ores, our island had greater charms. If I 
have taken a true view of the famous embassy to Geldn, it 
follows almost of necessity that Herodotus must have been 
at Syracuse*, One is tempted to ask whether the charac- 
teristic airs of the Lacedemonian and the Athenian envoys 
may not after all come from a play of Epicharmos. Any- 
how the colonist of Thourioi, to whom southern Italy was 
so familiar *, could hardly fail to cross the strait and track 
out the career of Anaxilas, Hippokratés, and Gelon on the 


1 vv. 20, 62, 95, 106, 114, 130, 366, 395, 660. There is a little more 
point when in 298 we read, 
ys yap “EAAdSos puxods 
oike’s tm’ Aityn, TH TupioTaKTw TéETpa, 
and in 599, where Héphaistos is called on to do a little in the way of his 
craft by burning out the eye of the Kykléps. At the beginning Seilénos 
has something to say about Enkelados. 
oie se 
OA. onreipovar 8, 7) TE (Gor, Aquyntpos orayvv ; 
SEI. ydAanre Kal Tupotor Kal phdrwv Bopa. 
OA. Bpopiov 6 mp’ exovoww, aumédov fods ; 
SEI. qeora’ Tovyap axapiy oikodor yOdva. 
This is very unlike the Sicily of any later age. 
3 See above, p. 266. 
4 See above, p. 174, and Appendix XIX. 
> Herod. iv. 99. To most Greeks the Attic illustration would be more 
intelligible than the Iapygian. 
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spot. That Thucydidés had stepped out every inch of the cuap. vu. 
battle-ground of Syracuse I feel as sure as that I have poe 
myself done so in his steps. But that concerns us not as 

yet. I feel nearly as sure that the first five books were 

written without a personal knowledge of the island as that 

the sixth and seventh were written with the fullest know- 

ledge. To the fruits of that knowledge we shall come in 

time. Among less illustrious names, and more strictly Préta- 
within our present range, Protagoras of Abd‘ra seems to ° 
have visited Sicily for the love of wisdom, seemingly with 

Gorgias as the minister of wisdom’. Hippias of Elis Hippias. 
came, if we may trust the hostile dialogue-maker, for love 

of gain. In a lecturmg-tour in Sicily he got together Hippias at 
great sums; twenty mime were the contribution of so ee 
small a town as Inykon*. <A word to tell us something 
of the state of Inykon at that time would be more precious 
for our purpose than either the speculative teaching of 
Hippias or his skill as a tailor and shoemaker. Hippias is 
made to speak of the town as small, but not as barbarian. 
Was it in his day a Greek outpost of Akragas, or are we 
to infer that not only Sikel but Sikan towns were already 
so far hellenized as to be ready to pay for the teaching of 
a Greek sophist ? We might guess more freely, if we felt a 
little more certain as to the site of Inykon 3, and also if we 
felt more certain that talk of this kind is any authority 
for facts. 


This casual question as to the nationality of Inykon The Sikels. 
brings us to the last and one of the most important 
branches of the present survey, the relation of the Greeks 


1 Plat. Hipp. Maj. pp. 282, 283; Diog. Laert. ix.6. His ship is said to 
have sunk, 

? Hipp. Maj. 283 (cf. p. 284); dgixdpevds more eis Suxediav .. . ev ddAlyH 
Xpovw mdavu mrEov 7) TEvTHKOVTA Kal ExaTov pas eipyacdpny, Kal &f Evds ye 
Xwpiov mavu cpiKpov, IvuKod, wAéov 7) elxoot pas. 

* See above, p. 112, and vol. i. p. 196. 
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of this age to the other races of the island. There can be 
no doubt that during all this time the process which was 
to take the place of the schemes of Ducetius, the gradual 
preparation of the Sikels for adoption into the Greek fold, 
was steadily going on. As for the feelings of the Greeks 
towards them, we should doubtless know more if some of 
the plays of Epicharmos had been preserved in full. Among 
the late collections of proverbs there are several which put 
Sicilians—S?ke/oi—in an unfavourable or ludicrous point of 
view. ‘To late compilers, writing when the Sikel had be- 
come as fully a Greek as the Macedonian, these proverbs 
were most likely understood as aimed at the inhabitants 
of Sicily in general. But when we see that some of them 
can be traced to Epicharmos, they put on quite another 
character. With him the Sikel would be the Sikel and 
none other. One might fancy that the Sikel was a stock 
character, brought into the plays of Epicharmos for the 
amusement of Syracusan audiences, much as Irishmen and 
Scotchmen were once brought on the English stage for the 
amusement of English audiences. Nothing quite like this 
could happen in the Attic comedy. Athens had no neigh- 


- bours who stood to her in exactly the same relation as that 


in which the Sikel stood to the Syracusan or the Irishman 
to the English. In truth, from the very few specimens 
from which we have to judge, the conventional Sikel of Syra- 
cusan comedy might seem to have been not altogether un- 
like the conventional Irishman of English comedy. That he 
appears as a thief is not wonderful; that is the easiest of all 
charges to bring against a subject people, as it is a charge 
which is always likely to be true from the point of view of 
the ruling people!. Engaged as a mercenary soldier, he 
professes to refuse the pay which is not given him*, On 


1 Makarios, vi. 52 (Parcem., Gree. ii. 195); 6 SuceAds ws ore TV 
é€wpida mapoooy of Sucedol kwpwdotyTa ws KrAéTTaAL. 
. ee Lal -. >. AY Lal 
2 Makarios, Cent. vii. 65; Sucedds orpariwtns proddyv Biwbetrar emt Tov 
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this head one can fancy some rude poet of Palica or Agyrium 
giving the charge quite another turn. But the Sikel is 
further brought in as a blunderer, a maker of practical 
bulls. He gathers his grapes, or perhaps the grapes of the 
Sikeliot, before they are ripe’. The land-lubber, as the 
Sikel would seem to the Greeks of the eastern coast, goes 
to sea with a cargo of figs. He is shipwrecked. He sits 
on a rock, and tells the still raging waves that he knows 
what they want; they are asking for more figs*. The 
wit seems poor; but wit of this kind commonly is poor. 
The Syracusan reporter of the Athenian and Lacedzmonian 
embassy, whether Epicharmos or any other, had found a 
better subject for his satire. 

During the whole of the fifth century, the general dis- 
tinction between Sikel and Sikeliot was as broadly drawn 
as ever. We may say this, without ruling whether parti- 
cular Sikel towns like Henna may not have been already 
pretty fully hellenized. At the same time we must re- 
member the fact on which we had to dwell long ago, that 
the undoubted goddesses of Sicily are not spoken of in 
any Greek writer as goddesses of Henna. Nor does 
Henna play any part in the history of this time, so as to 
throw any light on its relation to the Greek cities. In 
this age Ducetius stands by himself; it is only in the next 


anwbetc0a mpcomoovpéevev & pndels adTois Bidwo.v. So Mantissa, Cent. 
li. 80. 

' Zenob. Cent. v. 84 (Parcem. Greec. 1. 153); Suedds dudaxicerar’ emt 
TOV TA pndevos Agia KrAETTOVTWY AEYETAL 7) Tapolpmia® peTEVAVEKTAL 5é dno TOY 
Sined@v Tas GBpwrovs Gupakas KrAETTOVTWY" péeu“vnTaL TavTNS Emixappos. So 
Apostolios, xv. 

? This proverb, strange to say, is referred to Alkman, who could not 
have had much to do with Sicily in any shape. He must have got it from some 
very early Sicilian source, which makes it even more valuable than if it 
came from Epicharmos. It runs thus in Apostolios, Cent. xiii. 6; 6 Suedds 
THY Odrdacoav. Zucedds Tis avKA aywv évavaynoe’ iO’ 6pav THVv Pddracoay 
aypiovpéevny, emt méTpas KaOnpeEVos, O1da, prow, 6 OéArAELs* TOKA GéAELs, "AAKpAaV 
dé 6 Avpikds péuvnTa THs Taporwias. So Zenobios, v. 51; Diogen. Cent. vii. 
5, without the reference to Alkman. 
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that Sikel powers, princes and commonwealths, appear on 
a level with their Greek neighbours. As yet the Sikels 
are barbarian and secondary. But their increased im- 
portance at a later period is doubtless owing to influences 
which were at work during the present period. That is to 
say, the hellenizine process, in which after all Ducetius 
himself really had no small share, was steadily going on. 
The clearest outward sign of this process is to be seen in 
the comage of the Sikel towns, their imitation of Greek 
models and their use of the Greek language. Nor is the 
process confined to Sikel towns only. Before the time 
which we have now reached, Elymian Segesta and Eryx 
and Sikan Entella had begun to strike coins after the 
Greek fashion. ‘The coins of Entella itself, as distinguished 
from those of the Campanian settlement of later days, 
seem all to belong to the archaic stage!. Coins of Eryx a 
little beyond the same stage show the goddess of the mount 
already identified with the Hellenic Aphrodité, but accom- 
panied by the significant hound, not the companion of 
Artemis”. Of the early coinage of Segesta and its one 
illustration of the speech of Segesta, I have already spoken °. 
But it is clear that about this time a new impulse was 
given to the adoption of Greek art throughout the island. 
Now come the magnificent Segestan coins, with the head 
of the personified city, the hound with or without the 
hunter, the chariot and its horses, the ears of barley ?¢. 
In these cases the adoption of Greek models of art was 
accompanied by a greater or less degree of substantial 


' Coins of Sicily, 60; Head, 119. They have the man-headed bull and 
the young Héraklés. The letters go both ways; but they have no charac- 
teristic endings, nothing like the Elymian ZIB. 

* Coins of Sicily, 61; Head, 120. There are others with Akragantine 
crabs and eagles, and some of the ZIB coins are later than some with 
NONIAVAG. 

3 See vol. i. p. 557. 

* Coins of Sicily, 133 ; Head, 145. 
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hellenization among those who followed them. But in the cmap. vn. 
matter of comage Greek influences spread themselves over Phenician 
the Pheenician himself. It appears that before the war yee e| 
of Himera the Phenician cities of Sicily had no coinage °™* 
whatever. Throughout the fifth century before Christ 

they followed various Greek models, and, during the time 

with which we are concerned, Greek is at Panormos the 

usual language of the inscriptions!. It is otherwise at Coins of 
Motya, where the coins are imitations of the coins of Backs 
various Greek cities, first of Akragas, then of Syracuse, of 

Gela, and sometimes of practically Greek Segesta. But the 
inscriptions are far more commonly Pheenician than Greek. 

Some have the Akragantine eagle on one side, the Akra- 
gantine crab on the other”. Others have on one side the 

head of a nymph, on the other the hound of Segesta seizing 

the head of a stag *. But while these models are freely 

copied, it is significant that no imitations are found of the 

coins of Selinous. The nearest neighbour was the border 

enemy, the Greek city which had thrown off the supremacy 

of the Pheenician. 

To these coins, as evidence of Greek influence on the bar- Evidence 
barian inhabitants of the island, we must take care to give poe 
their full value, but not more than their full value. We may 
feel sure that in the case of the Pheenicians they imply a far 
less amount of real Greek influence than they do in those 
of any other people. The Phoenician, like his Arab suc- Special 
cessor, could adopt and imitate European art; the Arab Sal eg 
could even make improvements of his own. But as yet ™°*- 
at least it was adopted as something foreign ; its adop- 
tion carried with it no general advance in the direction 
of European life. The Pheenician remained a Pheenician. 


Panormos, with its Greek coinage, with many speakers 


1 Head, 141. 
2 Coins of Sicily, 243. See Appendix XXXII. 
> Coins of Sicily, 243 ; Head, 138. 
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of Greek no doubt seeking its twofold haven and its long 
street, did not for ages to come become a Greek city in 
the sense in which the Sikel towns are now fast beginning 
to become such. For the Pheenician, like other Orientals, 
was still satisfied with his Oriental life; the less advanced 
EKuropean was already willmg to be assimilated by the 
more advanced. How steadily that process went on we 
shall see in the general history of the next century. As yet 
we have barely reached its beginning. The career of 
Ducetius and the events which immediately followed it 
ruled for ever that, among the European elements that 
were already in the island, the Greek was to be dominant 
without rival. 


And one is no less inclined to say that it was the career 
of Ducetius and the events to which it led, the quarrel 
between Syracuse and Akragas and the victory of Syracuse 
over Akragas, which ruled that Syracuse should hold be- 
yond all doubt the first place among Sikeliot cities. Those 
events also suggested that democratic Syracuse might be 
capable of something more than merely holding the first 
place in a company of free and equal cities. They suggested 
that democratic Syracuse might hope once more to gain 
something like the position which she had held under her 
tyrants. The fatal instinct of dominion, which no form of 
government can keep out, began to be felt at Syracuse, as 
it had long been felt at Athens. A season of peace among 
the Greek cities of Sicily had followed the driving out of 
the tyrants and their mercenaries. ‘The war in the west, 
whoever took part in it, seems not to have been a war of 
Greek against Greek. The enterprise of Ducetius had 
led, first to the joint action of Syracuse and Akragas, and 
then to the war between Syracuse and Akragas, the first war, 
as far as we know, between any two of the liberated com- 
monwealths. It led also to a great extension of Syracusan 
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dominion at the cost of the Sikels?. Then came another cuap. vn. 
season of peace. The barbarians of the island had felt the 
might of the Greek ; those in the western part of the island 
had felt the might of the Syracusan. Carthage still kept 
quiet, as she had done even when Greek cities were waging 
war against her Sicilian dependencies*. She was doubtless 
biding her time. In Sicily the Greek cities were begin- 
ning to look up to Syracuse, if not as their chief, at least 
as the first among them *®. Her victories over both Greeks 
and barbarians seem to have stirred up her ambition to a 
higher pitch, to have made her forget the rule that, if the 
trade of enslaved Syracuse was to conquer other cities, free 
Syracuse had no calling but to deliver them *. 

Again our knowledge consists of a bare record of facts, Warlike 
leaving us to imagine causes and objects for ourselves. In Fee 
the very year, it would seem, after the death of Ducetius Oe 
the Syracusan commonwealth decreed the building of a 
hundred triremes. The number of the horsemen was doubled, 
and the infantry were put into better order®. This last 
reform was doubtless specially needed. We shall see some 
years hence that the horse were the really trustworthy part 
of a Syracusan army; the heavy-armed fell far below the 
standard, not only of Sparta but of Athens. To meet the 
cost of these works, a heavier tribute was laid on the Sikel 


1 See above, p. 387. 

2 See above, p. 338. 

° Diod. xii. 26; Ta Kata Ti Sixediay ecipnuixhy eixye Katdotacw, Kapxy- 
Soviey pey metmoinpevwy ovvOnkas mpos TédAwva, aitay 5& TeV KaTa TV 
SiuceNiav woAEwy “EAAnvidwy tiv Hyepoviay Suparocios suvyrexwpnkuwv, kal 
Tay AxpayavTivwy meTa THV HTTaV THY yevouevny Tepl TOY Tuepay TmoTALOV 
ovAdEAUpLEVwY TpOs TOs Zvpakogious. 

* Holm, i. 261; “ Es verschafite den Syrakusanern die Gelegenheit, die 
Stellung, welche sie unter den Tyrannen auf der Insel eingenommen hatten, 
als freie Biirger wieder zu erringen.” Cf. the extract from Strabo in 
p- 166, note. 

> Diod. xii. 30, They built the ships, they doubled the cavalry; the words 
about the infantry take another shape; éweweAnOnoay 5é Kal THs Te ings 
Surd pews. 
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dependencies of the commonwealth!. Men said that these 
great preparations were meant for nothing short of the 
conquest of all Sicily*. In the wretched meagreness of 
our authorities for these years, we cannot say whether these 
great preparations were followed by any action. But there 
is every reason to believe that the Syracusan military 
reforms were the beginning of great events both in Sicily 
and in other lands. They must in the first instance have 
been designed for some Sicilian object. The first object 
that comes into our minds is operations against Akragas. 
But, when we presently come to know more of Sicilian 
affairs, the relation between Syracuse and Akragas, at 
any rate the feeling at Akragas towards Syracuse, as shown 
for instance in the banishment of Empedoklés °%, is not 
one of open enmity, but rather one of grudging and 
suspicious neutrality. Designs on Kamarina, the restora- 
tion of Syracusan rule over the old revolted colony, have 
been suggested *; but there is no sign of them in anything 
that follows. If Syracuse designed conquests in Sicily, she 
would hardly begin by attacking her Dorian sisters. For 
six years after this increase of the Syracusan forces, our 
history is an utter blank. At the end of those six years we 
find, not in the narrative of our Sicilian guide, but in docu- 
ments graven on stone in Old Greece, a record of negotia- 
tions in which we may safely look for the key. 

We have seen how, twenty years before the date which 
we have reached, Athens could be appealed to by a bar- 
barian city of Sicily for help, it would seem, against another 
barbarian city®. It does not appear that the step was 


1 Diod. xii. 30; Xpynydtav mapackevas éro.odvto popouvs adporépovs Tots 
bmoreTaypéevois Sukedots EmTOEevTeEs. 

2 Ib.; tad7a 8 éxparrov diavoovpevor macav SkeAlav éx Tov Kar’ ddLyov 
KaTacTnoacba. 3 See above, p. 354. 

* Brunet de Presle, 164. But he seems to have no better ground for 
this belief than a misunderstanding of the blundering scholion on Pind. Ol. 
v.19. Seep. 318. 5 See above, p. 339, and Appendix XXXII. 
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followed by any active intervention on the part of Athens cnap. vu. 
in Sicilian affairs. But it none the less shows that Athens 

was already looking westward. Somewhat later, the found- Thourioi. 
ation of her Italian colony of Thourioi looks the same “~ *+*#* 
way!. We now come to another step. If Athens could be 
appealed to by the Elymians of Segesta, much more might 

she be appealed to by Italian and Sicilian Greeks of her 

own stock. Six years after the notice of the Syracusan Alliance 
preparations, two of the Ionian cities of the west, Italiot eee 
Rhégion and Sikeliot Leontinoi, found it expedient to ee 
contract alliances with Athens”. These alliances are the Bc. 433. 
first step towards a new state of political affairs which we 

shall have to deal with m another volume. They are the Increased 
beginning’s of that increased closeness of relations between ee On 
Sicily and Old Greece which ended by drawing the cities of Steece: 
Sicily into the whirlpool of the great strife between the 

leading powers of Old Greece. ‘They concern our present 

point of view only as a comment on the great military 
preparations of Syracuse. Of events we have none _ to Syracuse 
record; but embassies from Rhégion and Leontinoi to le 
Athens point clearly enough to a state of things in which, ae 

if Syracuse had not actually subdued or attacked any 
Chalkidian city, the Chalkidian cities had at least begun to 

live in deadly fear of her. We have taken a great step 
towards the end of the golden days of Sikeliot freedom and 
well-being. The few words of those two Attic inscriptions Beginning 
which are preserved to us are the beginning of a great tale. coy ae 
They are the first record of Athenian intermeddling in Sike- 

hot affairs. They are a short preface to the Sicilian narra- 

tive of Thucydides. They are the beginnings of a course 

of events which did not end even with the great slaughter 


in the bed of the Assinaros, but which went on to carry a 


* We shall come to this in the next chapter. 
2 See Hicks, Greek Inscriptions, 56, 57; but we shall come to all this 
again. 
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SICILY FREE AND INDEPENDENT. 


Syracusan captain to the shores of Asia, and to make Sparta, 
acknowledged chief of Hellas, bear herself as the chief 
supporter of a Syracusan tyrant. At the beginning of that 
long tale, we shall look again more fully at the witness 
of these records. Then they will be the beginning of a 
period ; as we glance at them now, they are the end of one. 
Greek Sicily has hitherto been, with the very fewest 
exceptions, a world of her own, but slightly touched by the 
revolutions of the elder Greece. We have now to see the 
Greek cities of Sicily take their full share in the quarrels 
of the Greek lands beyond the sea. We shall see one 
Sicilian hill, one Sicilian haven, become for a while the 
very centre of the strife. 


And, if deeds like those were soon to be done, the men 
were growing up whose callmg it was to record them. 
Both Old Greece and Sicily already had their historians. 
We know the acts of Hippokratés and Gelén mainly from 
a man of Halikarnassos and Thourioi; but their acts, and 
the whole story of Sicily, were now in writing at the 
hands of a man of Syracuse. Antiochos was busy with his 
Sicilian History; and Antiochos, we are taught to believe, 
was in Sicilian matters the master of Thucydides?. When 
Athens made her treaties with Rhégion and Leontinoi, 
Thucydides was already a man of an age fit for action *. 
The events of Greek history press so fast on one another 
that it is always well to stop and think who were on the 
earth together at any given moment. At the time of the 
Rhegine and Leontine treaties, Hermokratés and Gylippos 
must, like Thucydides, have already reached the time of 
active life. We may be sure that both Philistos and 
Dionysios were already born, though they could as yet have 

1 He was general in B.c. 424; Thue. iv. 104. 


2 We may infer this from their action in B.c. 406. Philistos was old at 
his death in B.c. 356. 
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given no sign of the deeds which the one was to do and the cmap. vu. 
other to record. And three years before those treaties, four s.c. 436. 
years after the death of Ducetius, a man was born who was 

to outlive Dionysios by nearly thirty years, to hear the 

tale of 'Timoléon’s victory at Krimisos, and to die because he 

could not survive Philip’s victory at Chairdneia. Isokratés, 

if he never visited Sicily, kept a keen watch on Sicilian 
affairs. It seems to bring the ages nearer together when 

we remember that he might have talked to men who had 
fought at Himera and who could remember Syracuse in the 

days before Gelon. 


te 
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NOTE I. p.8. 


Kincs AND TYRANTS IN SICILY. 


THE long line of Sicilian kings and tyrants begins, as far as we 
know, with this mysterious King Pollis of Syracuse, provided, that 
is, we can safely look on him as a real person. The question 
of his existence was discussed long ago by O. Miiller (Dorians, i. 
161, Eng. Tr.), and the passages about him are brought together 
by Holm, G.5S., 1. 346. The most important is that in Athénaios 
(i. 56), where Hippys of Rhégion is quoted as speaking of a certain 
wine; nv | pyot| Wdddw rov *Apyeior, 6s ¢Bacitevoce Supaxocioy, mp@rov 
els Supaxovoas xopica €& “Iradias. He adds; «im dv ovv 6 mapa 
SikeAc@rais yAvKUs Kadovpevos I1dAdAtos 6 BiBAwos otvos. Now Hippys 
would be about the best authority that we could get for any early 
Sicilian matter. And something of the same kind seems to have 
been said by Aristotle. So at least says Julius Pollux (Onom. vi. 16), 
who seems inclined to distinguish Pollis or Polis the Argeian from 
the Syracusan king. His words are—again speaking of wine ; 
kal tov kal yAvkus IIdAuos* eore pev ek Supaxovo ar, dds & avrov 6 ’Apyetos 
mpatos émeckevacev, ad’ ov kal Tovvopa, 7) amd Tov Supakovotwy Baciéws 
TIéAAtbos, s "ApiororéAns deyet. AXlian also (V. H. xii. 31), still on 
the subject of wine, has a reference to Pollis; kat év Supaxovoas 
TId\dtos* ekdynOn dé awd twos eyywpiov Baowiews. The Etymologicon 
Magnum, in the article BiBAwos oivos, quotos a line from a comic 
poet ; 


"YSwp 5€ miver, Tov 5¢ BiBAwov orvyet. 


He then, among some other illustrations, says, kal év Sixedia, v76 
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TIdAdASos Tod Suxvoviov tupavyc' evOev aviv tives kat wddAALOV Kadovow”. 
In this last passage, instead of a Syracusan king we seem to get 
a Sikyonian tyrant ; but there can be little doubt from the mention 
of Sicily that for Sicveviov we ought to read Supakociov. But in 
any case Pollis is here called, not king but tyrant. 

Here there is a fair amount of evidence for the existence of a 
Pollis, king or tyrant of Syracuse, at some time or other, and the 
mention of him by Hippys, a writer of the age of Gelén, shows that 
he must have lived before the Deinomenid dynasty, that is in the old 
days of Syracuse, the days of the Gamoroi. In those days a tyrant 
of the later type seems less likely than a lawful king. The staying 
on of kingship, or at least of the kingly title, in various cities both 
of Old Greece and of the colonies is plain enough. There is no need 
to dwell on the familiar cases both at Sparta and at Athens. The 
dpxev Baowde’s must have been a survival of real kings, just as the 
“rex sacrorum’”’ was at Rome. The notice too given by Herodotus 
(vii. 149) of the Argeian king, of whom nothing I believe is heard 
elsewhere, is very curious. As he is put on a level with the two 
Spartan kings, his kingship must have been something more than 
that of the Athenian archon. He must have been a true successor 
of Pheidén, though his kingship may have fallen away from the 
ideal Baoweia as much as that of Pheiddn grew away from it in the 
direction of rupavvis. Pheiddn’s successor Eratos appears as a real 
king in Pausanias, 11. 36. 5. And what concerns us more at Syracuse 
is the long duration of kingship at Corinth, down to a very short 
time before the expedition of Archias. The abolition of kingship 
spoken of by Pausanias (ii. 4. 5) must, according to the chrono- 
logers, have happened about 747. Its memory therefore was still 
fresh. And in the colonies, as the oldest foundations were all 
made by kings, so kingship long went on. So it was in most 
of the Asiatic cities (see the instances brought together in 
Duncker’s fifth volume, in the Chapter Die Wanderung der Ionier). 
The most speaking case of all is that at Ephesos, the existence of 
Kodrid kings there even in the time of Strabo (xiv. 1. 3); kat er 
vov of €k TOU yéevous dvopatovrar Baatrels, €xovTés Tivas Tyas, mpoedpiay TE 
év ayaou Kat tmoppipav émionpov tod Baciikod yévous, okim@va avti oKN- 
mrpov kai Ta lepa THs EXevowias Anpntpos. The case that stands out 
most distinctly in history is that of Kyréné, with its long succes- 
sion of kings, recorded by Herodotus and sharing the epinikian 
praises of Pindar with the tyrants of Syracuse and Akragas. The 
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attempt of Déménax (Herod. iv. 161) to make the royal power 
nominal without abolishing the office is most instructive as to the 
way in which the ancient kingship died out. In Cyprus too 
Herodotus (v. 109-112) records various Greek kings, and we find 
the restoration of the ancient kingship under Evagoras, who 
(Diod. xv. 9) insisted on treating with the Great King os Baciheds 
Bacwrct, It is true that Herodotus also calls the earlier Cypriot 
kings répavyo, and that Isokratés, in his Panegyric on Evagoras, 
many times (40, 64, &c.) applies the same name to his own hero. 
But the use of the name rtvpavvos proves much less against a 
man’s lawful kingship than the use of Baowevs proves in favour 
of it. ‘The Greeks of the centuries between the dying out of the 
heroic and the rise of the Macedonian kingship were so used to 
Tvpavvor and saw so little of real Baotdcis that they used the former 
name very laxly. In almost every page of the tragedians it is 
freely applied to the kings of heroic Greece, one of the marked 
contrasts between their laneuage and that of Homer. The word 
Tupavvos was used carelessly ; every use of Baoudevs is likely to 
imply thought. Isokratés does not scruple to call Evagoras 
tupavvos ; but when he means to speak in a thoroughly formal 
way, he calls Evagoras himself Baowdeds and his children dvaxres and 
avacoa (Kvag. 88). These last are rare words in prose, and this use 
of them sounds like the most modern use of the words “ princes” 
and ‘ princesses.” 

The existence then of lawful kingship in Greek Sicily does not 
seem to be wholly impossible. We must not build too much 
on our King Pollis; but we may fairly ask what should have put 
him into anybody’s head, if he were not a real person. But it 
must be remembered that, at Syracuse at least, if kingship did 
exist, it must have been a restoration. It was surely not brought 
thither by the first settlers. Archias is nowhere spoken of as a 
king, and he certainly left behind him in Corinth, not a kingdom but 
an oligarchy, though one of very short standing. But it was an 
oligarchy made out of the old royal family, and one to which the 
odd phrase of avdpes potvapxo: (Herod. v. 92) could be applied. It 
was a kingly gens which had divided the kingship among its 
members. And the restoration of kingship in a colonial state 
does not seem very unlikely. The aicupynrns does not greatly 
differ from an elective king. Pittakos was aiouvpryntns of Mityléné 
(Arist. Pol. iii. 14. 9), and in the well-known verses (Bergk, iii. 673) 
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he is spoken of as reigning (peydAas MirvAavas Baoihedov. Of. Strabo, 
xiii. 2, where he is called répavvos and his rule povapyia). Still I 
know no distinct mention of a Sicilian king other than Pollis, till 
we come to Skythés of Zanklé. He is distinctly called Bacdeds 
by Herodotus (vi. 233 Zayxdaio adroit re kai 6 Baoied’s aitav TO 
otvoua jv SkvOns). In two places directly following Herodotus 
gives Skythés the neutral name of povvapyos, but he nowhere 
calls him tvpavvos, though he applies that name in the same 
breath both to Anaxilas of Rhégion and to Hippokratés of Gela. 
This really looks, as Bunbury seems to hint in his articles 
“ Scythés” and “Messana” in the two Dictionaries, as if the 
position of Skythés was somewhat different from that of an 
ordinary tyrant, and was in fact a survival or restoration of lawful — 
kingship. 

The usage of Herodotus with regard to the words Baowevs and 
Tvpavvos is worthy of careful notice. There is a delicate distinction 
which has not always been noticed. Thus, for instance, he never, 
speaking in his own person, gives the kingly title to Polykratés, os 
éoxe Sduov emavacrds (ill. 39); but he makes the fisherman (iil. 42) 
address him @ Baoited. Neither does he give the name to Geldn, 
who is répavvos in vii. 1563; but the Athenian envoy addresses him 
in 161 & Baowded Supynxovoiov. The inference seems to be that a 
tyrant did not venture formally to take the title of BaowWevs, but 
that he was pleased when anybody would call him so. It was 
much as when Mr. Glossin forbore to call himself“ Elangowan,” but 
gave half-a-crown to the beggar who called him so. This quite falls 
in with the usage of Pindar, who so freely bestows the royal name 
on his Syracusan patrons. . There is of course the question, which 
T shall discuss further on (see Appendix XIII), whether Gelén was 
formally made king by a vote of the Syracusan people. If so, 
it is the greatest case of all of the restoration of kingship, as it 
stands quite distinct from the case of rulers like Agathoklés, 
Phintias, and the later Hierén, who took or received the kingly 
title after kingship had again become familiar in Macedonian 
times. In any case, if Gelén did ever receive kingship in a 
lawful way, it was after the last mention of him in Herodotus, 
and so does not affect his use of the names. We have the 
fact that, while Herodotus, speaking in his own person, always 
calls Gelén ripavvos, he calls Skythés Baoweds and povvapxos, but 
not ripavvos, Whether Skythés came of an old kingly stock like 
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the Battiads of Kyréné, or whether kingship was restored in his 
person by a vote of the Zanklaian people, we cannot guess. His 
name is odd in either case. 

We find another king about the same time in Greek Italy in 
the person of Aristophilidés of Taras, who is mentioned quite 
casually by Herodotus (iii. 136) in the story of Démokédés, with- 
out any hint as to who he was or as to the nature of his kingship. 
He acts strongly on Démokédés’ behalf, as a real chief of the state. 
But we do not hear of him again; in the rest of the story we hear 
in the usual way of the action of the Tarantines, without any 
mention of king or magistrate. And the most curious case of all 
with regard to the use of ripavvos and Bacweds comes also from 
Greek Italy. It is found in the application of the words to Télys 
of Sybaris (see p. 88). At first sight Herodotus seems to call him 
indifferently by both names in the same chapter (v. 44). But it has 
been acutely pointed out by Busolt (11. 238) that he uses the two 
names according to the custom of the city whose tale he is telling. 
The ruler of Sybaris is Baoievs in the version of the story of 
Dorieus told by the men of Sybaris; he is rvpavvos in the version 
told by their enemies of Krotoén. This certainly looks as if, in the 
traditions of Sybaris, Télys was spoken of as king. Yet, according 
to Diodéros (xii. 9), Télys was a demagogue, who rose by the 
arts commonly attributed to demagogues, and who banished an 
oligarchy of five hundred. Is it possible that the victorious com- 
mons can have hailed their leader as king? In any case, we must 
repeat, the application of the name Bacvdevs to any man (save of 
course by a poet or other flatterer) certainly proves more one way 
than the application of the name rvparvos to the same man proves 
the other way. 

It is to be noticed that there clearly was for several centuries in 
the Greek colonies a tendency to personal government in every 
form of which we see no sign in Old Greece. It is in the 
colonies that we find the cases which look most like a real keeping 
on or setting up afresh of the heroic kingship, when in Old Greece 
it has sunk to the merest survivals. It is again in the colonies, at 
Katané or at Mityléné, that the aicvprnrys flourishes. And the 
tyrant himself flourishes, in Sicily above all, in the time between 
Hippias and Timophanés, when he was very rare in any part 
of Old Greece and altogether unknown in the greatest cities (cf. 
Arist. Pol. v. 4. 8). The latest form of tyrant, often a leader of 
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mercenaries, is found alike in Sicily and in Old Greece. But in 
Old Greece he has come in under Macedonian patronage. 


To come back to our King Pollis, it may be well to mention that 
there are others of the name, with some of whom he might be con- 
founded or identified. One of them, a Lacedemonian admiral, 
stands out in the broad daylight of Xenophén’s Hellenies (iv. 8. 11, 
v. 4. 61), and actually comes (see Plut., Dion, 5, Aristeidés, 
quoted by Phétios, 432) within our later Sicilian range. But an 
earlier Lacedemonian Pollis or Polis appears as one of the leaders 
in the migration from Peloponnésos to Crete (cf. Herod. iv. 148). 
His name is found in two places of Plutarch (De Mul. Virt. 8, 
Tuppyvides, and Queestiones Greece, 21), and in two of Konén (Photios, 
137,141). A Pollis who goes from Sparta to Crete and a Pollis 
who goes from Argos to Sicily might seem to have enough in 
common for an anecdote-monger either to roll two men into one 
or to part one man into two. 

On the whole it is not easy to come to any certain conclusion as 
to Pollis and his Syracusan kingship. But the mention of him is at 
least not likely to be sheer invention, and, if he lived and reigned 
at all, he is more likely to have been a lawful king than a tyrant 
of the type of which we shall presently come across so many. 


WOTE, U1, 5p, 12: 
TAMOPOI AND KYAAYPIOI. 


I HAVE mentioned in the text the chief passages where we get 
any historical mention of the Syracusan yapépo.. A little more 
may be said about the name, and about one or two references for 
which it is not easy to find a historical place. 

In the Parian Chronicle, 52 (p. 18, Flach), the Papépo: are made 
use of as a date; dpyovros ’AOnynow pev Kpitiov tov mporépov, ev Zupa- 
kovoas b€ tev yeopndpov Katexdvtwv tiv dpxnv. This would give a date 
of 590 B.c. Now this cannot be taken to fix the beginning of the 
ascendency of the Gamorot, any more than every date of T. R. E. 
is to be referred to the year 1042 A.D. The Gamoroz had, strictly 
speaking, no beginning apart from the beginning of Syracuse. Still 
the date must mean something, and it may mean that this was 
about the time when the dp) rév yeoudpov came more distinctly into 
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notice as such by the beginning of opposition to it. But what is to 
be made of the entry in the Parian Chronicle which goes just 
before this, that which makes Sapphd flee into Sicily along with 
the banished yapépor of Mityléné (Sampo ey MuruAnvns cis SexeAlav 
emdevoe buyotca civ addots Odvyapyixois)? See p. 149. 

On the name yayudpo. we may notice that Herodotus must have 
got it from some local source, as he gives it in the Doric form. In 
some other writers it is yeopdpo, as in the fragment of Diodéros 
where he tells the story of Agathoklés, in the Parian Chronicle 
just quoted, and in Dionysios (vi. 62), where he makes Appius 
Claudius speak of their driving out by the commons as the last piece 
of news ; Ta TeAevTaia ev Svpakovoais oi yewpopor mpos TOY TeAaT@V e&nAa- 
@noav. On the other hand AXschylus has the word in its Doric 
shape; Suppl. 616. It may there mean land-owners or inhabitants 
of the land in any shape. Hé€sychios under yapépo refers to both 
Aischylus and Herodotus ; of wepi tiv ynv movotpevor, i) potpay etdnxdres 
TS ys’ i) ob awd Tov eyyci@v Tiysnpdr@y Ta Kowa Seenovtes. This would be 
our Syracusan sense. Further on, with a reference to Kallimachos, 
he gives yewudpos the sense of yeopyés. Julius Pollux (viii. ro9g- 
111), under the head djpapxa, has much to say of many matters, 
and in the end he comes to the yewpdpo as a class of free ceorlas 
or bonder; tpia § jv ra €Ovn mara, edrarpidat, yewpdpor, Snpoupyot 
(so Plutarch, Théseus, 25), which seems to come very near to jarl, 
karl, and thrall. Souidas brings them down to the same level as 
Pollux, or perhaps to a lower, when he defines yewpdpos as 6 epi 
Thy ynv komav. So the Etymologicon Magnum explains yewpépos as 
yewpyds OY yewrdvos. 

But however the word may have been used elsewhere, at Syra- 
cuse it clearly means the owners of land, the “ landed interest,” as 
opposed to any other, The yapucpo are the descendants of those 
who, in the beginning of the settlement, received both lots of land 
as their own and a right to the profits of the folkland. 


The word yaudpos, in whatever senses it is taken, has at least a 
clear Greek derivation, which is more than we can say for the name 
of those slaves or dependents of the yayépo. who helped to turn 
them out. Who were the xvddvpioe in their many spellings, and 
what is the origin of their name? Herodotus, as we all know, 
distinguishes them from the dynos, and calls them the slaves of the 


yapdpot (vil. 155); Tovs yaudpous kadeomévous T&v Supynkovoiwy exmecdvtas 
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ind te Tov Snpov Kat Tov oherepwy Soihav kadeopevey b€ KuvAdupiov. The 
djuos are of course the newer settlers, shut out by the yaudpo from 
political power and from the possession of land, a class no doubt 
wholly or mainly Greek. The xvddvp:ion we may take to be, not 
dovAo. or Jeowas in the very strictest sense, but serfs or villains (in 
the later sense of that word) of the yayépo, dwelling on and tilling 
their lands, a class no doubt wholly or mainly Sikel. We read in 
the Lexicon of Phétios under the spelling Kaddikvpuor ; 

oi avTi TOY yewpdpav ev Supaxdccats yevopevou ToAOL Tives TO ANOS" 
SotAot 8 joay otro tov dhuyddav, as Tyaios ev s’, dOev rovs imepBorj 
moAAovs Kaddukupiovs éAeyov’ wvoudocbncav dé dnd Tov és Tavtd ouvedOeiv 
mavrobarrol ovtes, as "ApiotoréAns ev Supakoooiwy modireia, Guotot Tois mapa 
AakeSaioviots Eidkwou kal mapa Secoadois Tevéeorais Kai mapa Kpnot 
Kiaporats. 

One would like to have the passages from Timaios and Aristotle 
in full, and specially to know what was said about the ¢vyaédes. 
The name must mean the yapdpa, when the djyos and the cvAdvpror 
had driven them out. Anyhow the analogies with Sparta, Thessaly, 
and Crete, which doubtless come from Aristotle, are much more to 
the purpose than the attempt at an etymology of the name. It is 
curious that further on in the Lexicon there is an abridgement of 
this same article under the spelling Kiadukipio. As there is a gap 
in the Lexicon from adidkpitos to em@vvpor, it tells us nothing about 
the yayopo.. In the other Lexicons there is not much to our pur- 
pose, except the reading in the note to Hésychios; KeAAccipuou’ oi 
émeroedOovres yewpopots’ SovdAot SE Hoav ovror Kal Tovs Kupiovs €&eBadoy, 
Souidas copies the article in Phétios, and adds a proverb ; mapounia 
xaddukupioy mAeious’ TovTO ed€yeTo, elmoTte mANnOos HOedov eujvar’ ot yap 
xadXukvpior SovAor Hoav TAEi@s TOY KUpiov atta, ore kai avrovs e&€Bador. 
So among the professed Mapompwoypador, Zénobios (iv. 54, Parcem. 
Gree. 1. 100) has KadNcxupioy mrelovs' ovtas év Supakoveats éexAnOnoav 
of emevoedOdvres yewpdpors KadALkipror evOev Tapoyswdas eAeyor, et ToTE 
TAnOos HOeXov eupjvat, Ort wAElovs Hoav Tov KaAXtKupiov' Botro. S€ joav 
ovTol, Kal Tovs Kupiovs €€€Badov' 7 S€ airia THs KAnTEws aitoy dia TO 
qavroOdrous eis TaUTO OvvEeAO@Y GoTE Tos KUpiots eyKeto Oat. 

One may doubt whether there was any real source of knowledge 
about these kvAAvpioe beyond the passage in Herodotus. His words 
seem to be the groundwork for the one fact which Aristotle or 
anybody else had to tell about them. So it is with Dionysios when 
he likens them to the Roman clients (weAdrat), less happily than 
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the analogies which Phétios seemingly learned from Aristotle. It 
seems vain to guess at the origin of the name; its other forms seem 
a lengthening of the xvAdvpior of Herodotus, perhaps with a desire 
to bring in something about kip. And there is also a notion 
of multitude which turns up in one or two forms. The really 
important question is how this seemingly Sikel element in Syracuse 
fared in the later revolutions. As they cast in their lot with the 
djuos, and as there is nothing to show that any part of the d7pos 
was driven out or enslaved at the entry of Gelon, I have assumed 
that they abode to form a class among the inhabitants of Syracuse, 
a class which doubtless soon lost its distinctness. The kvAdvpuor 
may well have been the beginning of the Hellenismus. 

The xvAdAvpio. appear nowhere except at the stage where the 
yapdpo are driven out. Of the yapdpo we hear once or twice in 
other relations. We have seen the whole body of Gamoroz, the 
populus of Syracuse, sit as a court on an offender (see p. 14). To 
their driving out there are two references in Aristotle’s Politics. 
In v. 4. 1 he tells the story of the quarrel of the two young men, 
which he brings in with the general remark; yiyvovrar pév odv 
ai oTacets ov epi puikpa@v GN’ ek puiKp@v, oracid{ovat dé mept peyddav. 
padiora dé Kal ai puxpat icyvovow, drav év Trois Kuptos yevorvta. He 
then adds, oiov cuveBn kai év Supaxovoas €v trois apxaios xpdvors ; 
pereBare yap 7 modteia ex dv0 veavioxwy oraciacdvray. Here the 
dpxaio. xpsvor can hardly mean anything but the whole time of the 
domination of the Gamoroz, though in this case it was the very end 
of the time. The words peréBadev 7 wodireia can refer only to some 
such change as the driving out of the Gamoroz. Plutarch (Prec. 
Reip. Ger. 32) also winds up the story to the same effect; od pry 
érewoe [the wise senator, see p. 38], dAdd kal &k Tovray cracuicarres, 
é€mt ouppopais peyddas tiv dpiotny modtrelay avérpepev. The other 
allusion of Aristotle (Pol. v. 3. 5) distinctly refers to the driving 
out of the Gamorot. Among instances of risings against oligarchies 
(oiov & re rais ddeyapxiats, drav mAciovs dow of py peréxovres THs Tode- 
Telas, Kpeittous yap olovra eivac) he reckons év Zupaxovaoas mpo THs 
Tédwvos tupavvidos. It is, I think, plain that the dispute of the two 
young men was the occasion, though, according to Aristotle’s great 
distinction, certainly not the cause, of the fall of the Gamoroz. 
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NOTE III. p. 30. 
MH KINEI KAMAPINAN. 


THE fame of the oracle doubtless comes from the reference in 
Ware Ain, 1 or 
“Fatis numquam concessa moveri 
Adparet Camarina procul.” 


Here however there is a clear confusion between the lake and the 
town. Silius (xiv. 198) of course follows his master ; 


“Et cui non licitum fatis, Camarina, moveri.” 
> 


Servius tells the story, and quotes the oracle, pi xives Kapdpivay' 
akiyntos yap apetvwr, and adds, “quo contempto exsiccaverunt paludes, 
et carentes pestilentia, per eam partem ingressis hostibus, poenas 
dederunt.” This may conceivably refer to the coming of the 
Carthaginians in B.C. 405. Souidas, in the article headed pi kiver 
Kapdpway, says simply ¢BAdBnoay, and adds, dev 7 mapomia etpyrar 
emt Tav Ka? éavt@v BdaBepos te movovvrwv. He says further; wes 
dé hace hutdv ducades civat tHv Kapapway, ov Tovs Kdadous dvacetomevous 


andearepoy oe. 


NOTE IV. p- 40. 
Tur TEMPLES IN ORTYGIA. 


THE two temples in Ortygia are well known. There is the better 
preserved one on the highest point in the island, that which is now 
the metropolitan church, and there is the other nearer the isthmus, 
of which part only has been brought to light. The former has heen 
always understood to be the temple of Athéné, and the latter has 
been generally accepted as the temple of Artemis. These dedica- 
tions are disputed by Schubring (Die Bewisserung von Syrakus, 
Philologus, xxii. p. 636, and Der neu ausgegrabene Tempel in 
Syrakus, xxxil. p. 361), who rules the higher temple to be that of 
Artemis, but does not fix the dedication of the lower temple. He 
is answered by Holm (Topografia, p. 174, Lupus, 93), who, success- 
fully, as I think, defends the common view. 

Schubring’s chief argument is that Ortygia is the special seat of 
Artemis, not of Athéné. She was Artemis Alpheida or Arethousia, 
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the Artemis out of whose epithet grew the story of Arethousa and 
Alpheios (Schol. Pind. Pyth. 1. 12; d6ev "AApemas *Aprépidos tepov 
exet ka6idpv6n) ; she had a statue hard by the fountain of Arethousa 
(Ib.; dros, pura yap ayadya emt th ’ApeOovon). Artemis therefore 
would be likely to occupy the most prominent site and the one 
nearest to Arethousa; and this description agrees with the metro- 
politan church and not with the temple nearer the isthmus. He 
remarks further on the early style of the commonly called temple 
of Artemis, as better agreeing than that of the metropolitan church 
with the story of Agathoklés in the time of the Gamoroi. He 
argues that the notion that the head temple (as the one that is now 
the great church clearly was) was dedicated to Athéné arose only 
from misunderstanding the words of Cicero. He (Verres, iv. 53, 55) 
mentions both, but has more to say about that of Athéné. His 
words are; ‘‘ In ea [Insula] sunt edes sacree complures ; sed duz 
que longe ceteris antecellunt ; Diane una, et altera, que fuit ante 
istius adventum ornatissima, Minervee.” In c. 55 he describes the 
temple of Athéné, and the pictures which adorned it up to the 
time of Verres, at some length. 

Assuredly the passages from Cicero, while they go a good way 
to prove that the two temples which we have to deal with are the 
two of which he speaks, go but very little way to prove which is 
Athéné and which is Artemis. The orator enlarges on the one 
which happened to supply him with most materials for his indict- 
ment against Verres. Yet the fact that the temple of Athéné 
should have supplied him with his chief materials, the fact that it 
was the temple specially chosen for the gifts and memorials of 
the rulers of Syracuse, may have some weight towards showing 
that the head temple was that of Athéné. But there is evidence 
which seems directly to prove that the temple of Athéné stood on 
the most prominent site in the Island. This is the passage quoted 
by Athénaios (xi. 6) from Polemén, which must be given at 
length ; 

Tlod¢uov ev Ta rept Tod Mopvxou é€v Supaxovoas dnoly em akpa TH 
mow mpos TH THs "Odupmias iep@ exTds Tov Tetxous eoxapay Twa eval, 
ap is dyot thy KUAtKa vavoToAotow avamAcdvTes péxpt TOD yeveobar THY 
emt Tov vew THs AOnvas adputoy aomida’ Kai ovTws adiacw eis THY Oddacoay 
kepaweay KvAtKa, Kabevtes eis avtyy dvOea Kal Knpia kal MBavwrtov GtpyTov 
kal GAN atta peta TOUT@Y apwpara., 


I must confess that I do not see the meaning of the words zpés 
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TO THs "Odupmias tep@ exrdos tov retyous. Holm in the Topografia 
(176, 186) seems to leave the meaning quite uncertain; it may be 
a temple of Héra; “a meno che quell’ Olympia non fosse la 
divinita eponima di quella localit’ greca ove si celebravano i 
giuochi tanto rinomati.’ In the edition of Lupus (pp. 93, 104, 
244) a temple of Héra Olympia, at the extreme point of the island, 
if I rightly understand, seems to be assumed. But it is hard to see 
in what relation the temples of Olympia and Athéné are supposed 
to stand to one another, or how anything can be at once én’ dpa TA 
vno@ and ékxros tov reixyous. If one could make ’OAvpria masculine, 
there would be every fitness in speaking of the temple of Athéné 
en akpa Ti yyom as standing opposite to the Olympieion ékrés tov 
teixous; but it would be hard to get this meaning out of the Greek 
as it stands, and it is in no case easy to make out what the exact 
ceremony was. I used to think that they sailed from some point 
near Polichna, having filled the cup at the Olympieion. And 
something like this seems to be the notion of Schubring in two 
other passages (Achradina, pp. 40, 41, and Bewiisserung, 628). 
He holds that Zeus ovpsos or ‘‘ Imperator” (Cic. Verr. v. 57) was a 
god of the winds, while Athéné in the Island was, as Tritogeneia, a 
sea-faring power (see Preller, G. M. i. 123). This Zeus of the 
winds dwelled, not in the new Olympieion of the second Hieron, 
but in the old one on Polichna. He and Athéné in this character 
were thus fittingly brought together for this purpose. This all suits 
excellently, if we could only get it out of the Greek. And Schu- 
bring is further hampered by his theory that the temple of Athéné 
was not, in the usual sense of the words, én’ dkpa tz vnow. He is 
therefore driven to construe those words (Achradina, 41) ‘ gegen- 
iiber der Spitze der Insel,” which I do not understand as applied 
to his site. The other words, mpds ro tis ’Odvprias, he translates 
“in Olympia Polichne,” which I am still further from understand- 
ing. | am not fond of tinkering texts which we cannot under- 
stand; but one may sometimes fall into the lowlier frame of mind 
of thinking that what the author wrote must have been different 
from what is in the printed book, and one may thereby relieve oneself 
from the task of trying to understand. This seems more becoming 
than either to construe the words as Schubring does or to call in a 
Héra Olympia without further evidence. One thing is perfectly 
plain. Wherever the cup was filled, it was thrown into the sea 
at the point whence the shield of Athéné could no longer be seen. 
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The reference to the temple of Athéné is perfectly clear. There 
must have been an armed figure of the goddess, the highest object 
in the city, and therefore the last to be seen by those who put to 
sea. And this can apply only to the site of the great church, not 
to the site of the temple near the isthmus. 

It is another argument in favour of the claim of Artemis to the 
lower temple that her brother Apollon had some rights there (see 
p- 43). This appears by a very ancient inscription on the steps 
of the temple (see Schubring, Bewasserung, 637; Neu aufg. Tempel, 
363; Topografia, 163; Lupus, 80). It will be found at length in 
Rohl, Inscriptiones preter Atticas, p. 145. There seems to be a 
good deal of questioning, into which it does not concern me to 
enter, about the latter part of the inscription. But the former 
part seems fairly clear ; 

KAEOMENES EMOIESE TO 

EAONI. 
I should hardly have made the last word out for myself, but when 
experts tell me that we must read Kdeopevns éroinge TH "Ard\AwOML 
(Schubring seems to sce G'eléa rather than Apollén), I can believe 
that it does. And that is enough to prove the point. 

I do not see much strength in Schubring’s other arguments, 
most of which are noticed by Holm. I am always afraid of too 
much trusting to the scholiasts on Pindar; but I should certainly 
read the passages from them as implying that the iepev and the 
dyakpa of Artemis there spoken of were distinct, that the statue 
was close to Arethousa, and that the temple was elsewhere. There 
is surely nothing wonderful in a temple—of course implying a 
statute—and another statue, without a temple, in another place, 
belonging to the worship of the same deity. The style of the 
temple which we call Artemis is undoubtedly older than the style 
of that which we call Athéné. But the style of Athéné is surely 
primitive Doric, quite capable of coming within the time of the 
Gamorot, though the style of Artemis is earlier still. Why the 
first founders did not at once place Artemis on the highest point 
has not been revealed to me. If Archias had set down his own 
memorials like Winthrop, we should know many things which we 
now have to guess at. 
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NOTE V." pp 43,030: 
ACHRADINA. 


in arguing the points of controversy which have arisen with 
regard to this part of Syracuse, we must distinguish between a 
question of words and a question of things. The date and the 
application of the word Achradina is one thing. The process by 
which the quarter commonly so called was taken within the Syra- 
cusan city, and the possible question whether the whole of it ever 
was so taken in, is another thing. These last are most important 
points in the history of Syracuse; and we can come to our con- 
clusions about them, whether we apply the name Achradina to the 
whole of the quarter concerned or to part of it only. 

I had come to my own conclusions as set forth in the text, when 
L was startled by an article by Mr. Haverfield in the Classical 
Review for March 1889, the main object of which seems to be to 
show that the name Achradina belongs to the lower part only 
of the quarter to which it is commonly applied. In most, if 
not all, plans of Syracuse, the name takes in both the high 
ground between the inlet of Santa Bonagia or Panagia and the 
Latomiai, and also the low ground between the Latomiai and the 
isthmus and the Great Harbour. Achradina thus takes in the 
whole eastern end of the hill of Syracuse, its whole face towards the 
sea, as well as the lower coast between the hil] and the isthmus, in- 
cluding the Little Harbour. Its west side is marked on the upper 
ground by the cut wall commonly called the wall of Gelon (see 
pp- 44, 140), which must have been afterwards carried down to the 
Great Harbour at a point which would take in the docks. Mr. 
Haverfield argues that the name applies only to the lower ground. 
He holds that, “previous to 415, the fortified Syracuse lay to the 
south of Epipole.” By this I understand him to mean that at that 
time what is commonly called Upper Achradina was not fortified. 
That would make the so-called wall of Gelon later than the year 415. 
He says too that ‘in no passage” is Achradina “ described as an 
elevation of any kind.” He says further that ‘the chief writers 
who use the name are Diodorus, Livy, and Cicero;” and he adds 
that “the orator is the first to mention it.’ Yet we find in Poly- 
bios, vill. 6, how Marcus [ Marcellus] €movetro Tov émimAouy emt THY 
"Axpadwyy. (It is said that the text has been tampered with by some 
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epitomator ; but there seems no doubt as to the word which con- 
cerns us.) And Livy (xxiv. 34), in describing the attack of Mar- 
cellus on Achradina, and the defence by Archimédés, says, “ Natura 
etiam juvabat loci, quod saxum, cui imposita muri fundamenta sunt, 
magna ex parte ita proclive est, ut non solum missa tormento, 
sed etiam que pondere suo provoluta essent, graviter in hostem in- 
ciderent.” The Roman siege has its difficulties, to which we shall 
come in due time. Perhaps the words which Livy uses may seem 
inadequate to describe the rocky eastern shore of the hill of Syra- 
cuse. But they are still more inapplicable to the low rocks by the 
Little Harbour. 

Plutarch too, dealing both with the time of Marcellus and with 
the earlier time of Timoleén, speaks of Achradina in words which 
clearly take in both the upper and the lower level. In Tim. 18 
the Corinthian Neén 

expdtnoe Kal Katéoxe THY Aeyouerny ’Aypaduyy, 6 Kpaturtov eddker Kai 
aOpavorérarov Urdpxew THs Svpakovoiwy pepos médews, TpOTOVY TLWa TUYKEL- 
pevns ek TAELovev TOAEwV. eUTOpHaas Oé Kal GiTov Kal ypnuaTov ovK adiKe 
Tov TOroy, OVS avexwpnoe Tah emt THY axpay, GAda Ppaéapevos Tov Trepi3o- 
Aov rhs ’Aypadwis kal cvvaas Tois épvpace mpods THY aKpdmoAw SrepvaAarre. 

“Akpa and dxpdmods here, it must be remembered, mean the Island 
(see vol. i. p. 352). 

In the Life of Marcellus (18) the name of Achradina yet more 
distinctly takes in all Syracuse on the mainland, except Tycha and 
Neapolis—which last name most likely means Temenités. Marcellus 
has got over the wall ; 

epewve O€ TO KapTep@ratoy Kal KdANOTOY Kal péytoror (’Axpadu Kadeirar) 
dua 7d TerecxicOar mpds tHv Ew modu, Hs TO pev Neav, 7d dé Tvyny 
évopacovat. 

Mark that 4 ¢€@ médus, which in Thucydides’ day meant Achradina, 
as opposed to the Island, now means the newer quarters, as opposed 
to the Island and Achradina together. But Achradina here must 
take in the eastern part of the hill; for Lower Achradina and 
Tycha cannot be said to be built against one another. But even 
without these more distinct descriptions, it is enough that Livy 
describes the place attacked by Marcellus as a high place, and that 
not only Livy, but Polybios, called that place Achradina. 


The fullest modern discussion of the points touching Achradina is 
Schubring’s paper bearing that name in the Rheinisches Museum, 
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vol. xx. It is spuken of also by Holm (G.S. i. pp. 126, 204, 388), 
and in Holm and Cavallari’s Topografia (Lupus, 27, 28, et seqq.). 
Schubring begins by saying that the general belief had been that 
Achradina took in both the upper and the lower ground, as defined 
above—Giller, for instance (p. 49), seems not to have doubted it— 
and he defends that belief against a paper of Cavallari published 
in 1845, which I have not seen and of which the author himself 
has not a copy, but which is more than once referred to by Grote. 
Schubring refers to Cavallari’s paper as maintaining exactly the 
opposite doctrine to that of Mr. Haverfield, namely that Achradina 
meant only Upper Achradina and not Lower. This is exactly the 
description given by Grote (vil. 333), who refers to Cavallari ; 

“This fortified high land of Achradina thus constituted the 
outer city; while the lower ground situated between it and the 
inner city or Ortygia, seems at this time not to have been included 
in the fortifications of either.” 

He goes on to speak of the use of the lower ground as a place 
“partly for religious processions, games, and other multitudinous 
ceremonies, partly for the burial of the dead.’ That is, he con- 
ceives Achradina to have remained a distinct outpost down to the 
time of the Athenian siege, while I believe that it lost that character 
in the days of Gelon. 

Schubring himself takes, one is tempted to say, needless pains to 
prove that Achradina took in the lower ground as well as the upper, 
a fact which will come before us over and over again in the course 
of our history, above all in the time of Dionysios. But, in so 
doing, he has made a most valuable collection of all the passages 
bearing on the history of Lower Achradina and all that was in and 
near it, the agora, the docks, the Jater Olympieion, and everything 
else to do with the matter. In his paper with the less attractive 
heading Die Bewdsserung von Syrakus, he has also several refer- 
ences to Achradina as to other parts of the city, which bear more 
than the paper directly dealing with Achradina on the way in which 
Achradina, thus defined, came to become part of the city which 
began on Ortygia. 

My own notions, as set forth in the text, as to the nature and 
time of the process, and the relation of Achradina to what I conceive 
to have been the other detached outposts, have been suggested by 
various remarks of Holm, though I do not know that he ever fully 
commits himself to it as a complete view. Huis views as to Polichna 
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(see vol. i. p. 361), whether we accept them or not, come in to help 
us. Polichna may or may not have been a twin town with Ortygia ; 
it was In any case a detached fortified outpost guarding one important 
road. I conceive Achradina and Temenités to have held the same 
position on other roads. Achradina and its appearances and remains 
are fully described in the Topografia (Lupus, p. 27 et seqq.). The 
historical question is argued in the second part (Topografia, p. 170, 
Lupus, pp. 87 et seqq. 98 et seqq.). Holm fully admits that 
Upper Achradina was occupied before Gelon’s time, and that the 
Latomiai (Top. 178, Lupus, p. 95) formed part of its defences. He 
remarks (Topografia, p. 171, Lupus, p. 88) with great force that, 
when the coast-line of the Little Harbour was different from what 
it is now, Upper Achradina may have been almost as near to the 
Island as Lower. He argues (Top. 181, Lupus, 98, 99) that the 
western wall of Upper Achradina is not, as Schubring held it to be, 
the work of Gelén, but that Gelén first brought Upper Achradina 
and Ortygia together by fencing in Lower Achradina. Holm’s 
view therefore is essentially the same as mine; and he brings out 
also clearly, though a little casually, the relations which I suppose 
to have existed between Achradina and the other outposts of 
Polichna and Temenités (Top. p. 166, Lupus, 84-87). Schubring 
too (Bewiasserung, 618) brings out the position of Temenités, ifnot as 
a military post, yet as a detached suburb surrounding the temple. 

We therefore see in the words of Thucydides (vi. 3), First, the 
Island ; 4 vijoos, ev 7 viv ovxére mepixdugopevn 1) modALs n evTds eoTLY, 
Secondly, the Outer City, Achradina, Upper and Lower, to which 
I must add in Thucydides’ day Tycha; vorepov xpdvm kai 4 Eo 
mpootetxyicbeioa moAvavOpwros eyevero. This mpooretxeonds I under- 
stand to be the work of Gelén. He joined Ortygia and Upper 
Achradina by fortifying Lower Achradina. This enlarged enclo- 
- sure was again enlarged during the struggle with the Mercenaries 
(see pp. 306, 312, and Appendix XXX) by the addition of Tycha. 
The whole formed in the year 415 before Christ a city as great 
as Athens—zrdXus ovdey eAdoowy airy ye Kad’ atti THs’ AOnvatev (Thue. 
vii. 28). Itis inconceivable that these words could have been used 
of a fortified Syracuse confined to the south of Epipolai. 


As for the date of the first settlement on Achradrina I do 
not know that there is anything to fix it. It is older than 
Gelén; it need not be younger than Archias, though it must 
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be younger than Archias’ first settlement. Schubring and Holm 
agree to place it before the year 664 B.C. the date of the 
settlement at Akrai, on the ground that the nearer outpost 
would be older than the more distant. And there is evidence 
which strikes me as stronger than it seems to strike Holm 
(Top. p. 178, Lupus, 95), to show that there were Latomiai 
before the year 648, and occupied ground hard by them. In 
that year, so Pausanias (v. 8. 8) records, Lygdamis of Syracuse 
was victor in the pankration. He must have deeply impressed the 
memory of his physical presence on the traditions of his own city; 
for Pausanias doubted whether he ought to accept the belief of the 
Syracusans that Lygdamis was of the same height as the true 
Hellenic Héraklés («i 6€ kat “Hpakdei 76 OnBaiw péyeOos mapioodtro 6 
AvySapis eyo pév ov« oida, Aeysuevov S€ brs Supaxovoiov éari). It 
concerns us more that this athlete of the seventh century had a 
monument near the Latomiai: tovra mpos tais AoTopias eat ev 
Supaxovoas pyjpa.’ It is argued that the monument of Lygdamis 
need not have been of the age of Lygdamis. But the presump- 
tion at least surely is that Pausanias is speaking of a contem- 
porary monument. It is argued further that the reference to 
the Latomiai merely means that there were Latomiai there in 
Pausanias’ day, and that Pausanias used the name merely to 
mark the place of the tomb. But there are so many Latomiai at 
Syracuse that to say that a thing is near the Latomiai proves 
nothing. It is far more likely that the meaning is that the 
tomb was made near Latomiai then existing. If this be so, we 
distinctly see the Latomiai in the middle of the seventh century, 
less than a hundred years after the foundation of the city. The 
occupation and fortification of Achradina is therefore carried back 
at least to that time. 

I hold then that Polichna, Temenités, and Upper Achradina, 
were all, from a very early but unfixed time, detached outposts of 
the city in the Island. Upper Achradina was joined to the Island 
under Gelén by the fencing in of Lower Achradina. Temenités 
came to be joined on through the operations of the Athenian siege. 
Polichna, at its greater distance, never was joined on at all. The 
joining on of 'Tycha and Neapolis seems to be quite another story; 
they do not seem ever to have been detached outposts. That 
Euryalos was not a detached outpost from the beginning is one of 
the chief puzzles of our story. 
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The force and origin of the name Achradina we have to make 
out for ourselves from its use. The derivation from dypdas seems 
likely enough, though Schubring very properly warns us (Achra- 
dina, 54) that there is no authority for it. The only attempt at a 
definition is in a very confused entry in Stephen of Byzantium, 
from which we certainly do not learn much ; 

"Axpadwn, vngos exovca méAw mpos Tails Svpakovoas, nv emodidpKnoe 
Mdpkos 6 “Pwpaioy otpatnyds’ dAda Kai ’Aypadw) poipa Svpakovoar. 
Xapa& O€ xwpay airy Kadet Kal vycov' Td éOviKoy *Axpadwatos kat 
Ay padivos. 

It is surely enough that the name is constantly applied, as 
by Diodéros and Plutarch, to the lower ground, and that it is 
also, as by Polybios and Livy, applied to the upper ground. That 
is to say, it takes in both. It does not prove much to say that it 
is not used by Thucydides. Neither does he speak of Ortygia or of 
Tycha. He does (vi. 75, 100, vii. 3) speak of Temenités, because 
Temenités played a part of its own in the operations of the 
Athenian siege, in a way that neither Ortygia nor Achradina 
played, or, as established parts of the city, could well have played. 
It is rather more curious to note that Diodéros and Plutarch, who 
use the name freely elsewhere, do not use it in describing the 
Athenian siege. This just suggests the thought that, as the name 
was not used by Thucydides, so neither was it used by Philistos in 
his account of the siege. If so, the reason may be the same in 
his case. There is nothing to make us think that, when Diodoros 
used the name in describing the driving out of Thrasyboulos, he 
was carrying back a later name to an earlier time. There was 
much more opportunity for mentioning Achradina by a separate 
name in that story than there was in that of the Athenian siege. 
And the name, whatever its origin, does not sound as if it had 
been invented in later times. 


The fullest picture of Achradina is that which Cicero (Verr. iv. 
53) gives of it in his day, which is clearer as a picture than as 
a piece of topography; 

“ Altera autem est urbs Syracusis, cui nomen Acradina est; in 
qua forum maximum, pulcherrime porticus, ornatissimum pryta- 
neum, amplissima est curia, templumque egregium Jovis Olympii ; 
cetereeque urbis partes una lata via perpetua, multisque trans- 
versis divise, privatis eedificiis continentur. ’ 

MOL. 11. Gg 
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Most of the particular things here spoken of, the agora, the 
prytaneion, the later Olympieion, were undoubtedly in the Lower 
Achradina, but this does not shut out the “altera urbs” from taking 
in the Upper Achradina also. The long wide street it would 
now be hard to trace; but it may well have climbed the hill. 

A question has further been raised as to the present state of the 
greater part of Upper Achradina. It is certain that the first 
question on walking along any part of it is, Where are the houses 
gone? It is very hard at first sight to believe that this desolate- 
looking region, with the rugged stone constantly coming to the 
surface, can ever have been part of an inhabited city. The remark 
was made fifty years back by Mr. Gladstone, and it is preserved 
by Mr. Dennis in his Hand-book. It must indeed occur to every 
one. But we soon get used to the undoubted sites of buildings, the 
foundations cut in the solid rock. Sometimes large spaces are cut 
out, which can have been only for temples or other large public 
buildings; there are other smaller cuttings which must have 
been for houses. It is certain that they are not equally scattered 
over the whole hill. The signs of houses are very thick at the 
south-east near the Capuchin monastery; further on, just beyond 
the gorge of the Due Fratelli, there is a group of cuttings for large 
buildings, but none of which one can be quite sure that they are 
meant for houses. There is another group at the extreme north, 
close by the gorge of the Panagia. But we need not suppose that 
dwellings were equally thick on every part of Achradina, any more 
than on every part of Epipolai. There they certamly were not, 
even after the building of the wall of Dionysios. Nor is there 
any need to suppose that every house had a cut foundation. 

The most striking piece of wall-building or wall-cutting in this 
part of Syracuse is the western wall which I hold to be older than 
Gelon (see p. 40). Buta wall, built or cut, ran along the whole 
cliff, and it becomes historical in the Roman siege. Large frag- 
ments may be traced; there are some pieces near the gorge of the 
Due Fratelli, and some very marked bits rather further to the 
north, I do not profess to fix the date of this wall ; but, if it was 
not made before the time of Dionysios, he was sure to make it. 


The most amazing notion about Achradina, after that of the 
island in Stephen of Byzantium, is that it was the same as Polichna. 
Such seems to be the belief of a German commentator on Pindar, 
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Mezger, Siegeslieder, p. 43; “Gleichzeitig mit Ortygia, vielleicht 
sogar schon vorher, scheint auch auf dem Festlande die Hohe 
stidlich vom Anapos bebaut worden zu sein, welche spiiter den 
Tempel des olympischen Zeus trug, in dem noch zur Zeit des 
peloponnesischen Krieges das Verzeichniss der Birger aufbewahrt 
wurde [see the passage of Plutarch referred to in vol. i. p. 361]; 
dieser Stadttheil hiess Achradina.’ He had perhaps confounded 
the earlier and the later Olympieion. 


NOTE VI-“p. Go: 


CHARONDAS OF KATANE. 


THE Katanaian lawgiver Charédndas is one of those men whose 
names have become very famous while hardly anything is really 
known about their actions. The chief thing that we can say about 
him is negative. The account of Diodéros, who has moved him to 
Thourioi in the fifth century B.c., is a confusion quite as great 
as the confusion which we shall presently come to, by which 
Pausanias moved Anaxilas of Rhégion the other way, from the fifth 
century to the seventh. And it is far less easy to explain. In the 
story of Anaxilas, wild as the chronological error is, we can see how 
it came about. But how came a lawgiver of so thoroughly primitive 
a type as Charéndas to get quartered in so modern a state of 
things as an Athenian colony of the time of Periklés? To carry 
back an ancient lawgiver into times yet more ancient, to make 
him the author of laws of a date much more modern than his own 
—hboth these are familiar processes. But here a primitive law- 
giver and his laws with him are carried forward into a very modern 
period, a process to which it is not so easy to find a parallel. One 
may perhaps risk the guess that, as Charéndas was said to have 
legislated for several cities besides Katané, Sybaris may in some 
accounts have been one of them. Then, when Thourioi occupied 
the place and took up the traditions of Sybaris, but without taking 
the name, the new city may have claimed the lawgiver of the old 
one, and may have spoken of him by its own name. If Chardndas 
legislated for Sybaris, to call him the lawgiver of Thourioi would 
be no more wonderful than when one hears men speak of “France” 
and “England” before any Frank or Angle settled in Gaul or 
Britain. The next stage would be for those who sought for 
greater accuracy of description to try to mend matters by bringing 
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Charéndas within the times of the existence of Thourioi. This is 
the stage which we find in Diodoros. But the chronological con- 
fusion need not hinder us from using the account in Dioddros as 
being of as much or as little value as our other scattered notices 
of the primitive lawgiver of Katané. 

The earliest mention of Charéndas seems to be in the Republic 
of Plato, x. p. 600. His birth-place is not mentioned ; but he is 
taken for granted as a lawgiver standing to Italy and Sicily in the 
same relation in which Solén stood to Athens; cé 8€ ris airara 
Tots vowoberny ayabdy yeyovevat Kai ohas @eAnkévat ; Xapwvday pev yap 
IraXla kal Suxedla, Kal npyets Sddwvat oe dé tis; He is mentioned 
several times in Aristotle’s Politics; but the passage which has 
been commonly thought to tell us most about him (ii. 12. 5, 7) is 
now unluckily thought to be spurious or interpolated (Newman, 
Politics, 11. 376). Here he is described as a native of Katané, and 
as having legislated, not for Italy and Sicily generally, but for 
the Chalkidian cities only (vopodérar & eyevovro Zddevkds te Aoxpots 
tois "EmiCedbuptos kat Xapwvdas 6 Karavatos trois avtov moXiras Kal Tais 
dddas Tats Xadkiicais médece rais wept Iradiay Kal Suxehiav). He was 
a pupil (dkpoarns) of Zaleukos, as Zaleukos and—strange to say— 
Lykourgos were of Thalés. The only thing peculiar to his legis- 
lation was his law about false witnesses, in which he first brought 
in the action called énioxnWis, afterwards well known at Athens. 
It is further remarked that his legislation was more minute and 
precise than that of later times (Xapovdou & idvoy pév ovdév core mhiy 
ai Sika tov Yevdopaprupi@y (mparos yap eroinoe THy erioknywy), TH 8 axpt- 
Beta tav vopwv eoti yhapupwrepos Kat Tv viv vonoberav). There is 
another mention of him in the Politics (i. 2. 5), from which it seems 
that we owe to him the delightful word sépocimva, the fellow to 
épdxarot and époyddakres (cf. Julius Pollux, viii. rrr, under djpapyor). 
In iv. 11. 10 Charéndas is quoted as illustrating the position that 
the best lawgivers were men of middle rank in their several cities 
(rods BeAtiorous vopoberas eivar TOY pécwy Toditav) ; but as the others 
spoken of are the high-born Soldn and the kingly-born Lykourgos 
—with the odd excuse od yap jv Baowdevs--this does not tell us 
much. A little way on further (iv. 12. 6) he appears among those 
who legislated in an aristocratic spirit, with the object of taking in 
the commons by measures seemingly, but only seemingly, in their 
interests. The instance in the case of Charédndas is that, in case 
of failure to attend as judges, or rather jurymen (O:kacrai), he laid 
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on a heavy fine in the case of the rich and a lower in the case of 
the poor. It is of course meant that such a provision would have 
a popular look, but that it would really tend to fill the juries with 
rich men. 

We do not learn much about Charéndas from these notices of 
Aristotle. For our purposes it does not much matter whether the 
passage at the end of the second book is Aristotle’s writing or not. 
Whether written by Aristotle or by an early pupil, it would re- 
present the received belief of the age and nothing more. The 
passage is as good evidence as we are likely to get for Chardndas’ 
birth at Katané, and the careful confining of his legislation to 
Chalkidian cities contrasts favourably with Plato’s loose talk about 
Italy and Sicily. Only the specimens of his laws which Aristotle 
gives have no very primitive sound. They seem better fitted for 
the full-grown commonwealths, aristocratic or democratic, of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 

The Katanaian birth of Charéndas is asserted by the writer known 
as Herakleidés of Pontos (25), who says that the Rhégines had an 
aristocratic constitution, and used the laws of Charéndas (aodrretay 
d€ kareotnoavro apirrokpartiKyy, xiAor yap mavta Suocxodow [see p. 343, 
and below, Appendix XXXII], aiperoi amd ryunuarar' vopors dé €xpvro 
Tois Xap@vdov tot Karavaiov). He goes on to mention the tyranny of 
Anaxilas, which is one of Bentley’s arguments (Phalaris, 363) to dis- 
prove the date given to Charéndas by Diodéros, by showing that he 
lived before Anaxilas. The statement of Adlian (V. H. iu. 17) that he 
gave laws to Rhégion when he was banished from Katané may be a 
piece of independent tradition, or it may be a mere surmise from the 
account of Herakleidés. Charéndas here comes ina list of philoso- 
phers who played a part in public life (émoduredovro otv Kal piddao- 
got, «.7.A.), along with Zaleukos, Sol6n, and others ; émnvaphiwoay yap 
Ta Kowa Zddevkos pev Ta ev AoKpois, Xapwvdas S€ Ta ev Katadyn Kat Ta ép 
‘Pnyi@, dre ék Karayys épevye. Another of the passages quoted by 
Bentley to remove Charéndas from Thourioi is the long extract from 
Theophrastos in John of Stoboi (xliv. 22), where he quotes several 
of the Thourian laws, and contrasts them with the legislation of 
Charéndas, in this case on the subject of ready money (7) éomep 
Xapovdas kai TAdrwv; otro yap mupaypjpa Kedevovor SiOdvat kat hap- 
Bavew, éav S€ Tus muoTevon, pi) etvar Siknv, avtov yap airiov eivar THs adi- 
xias). The astonishing passage in Stephen of Byzantium (Kardon), 
which makes Charéndas legislate for Athens (ard Kardvns Xapovdas 
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6 Sudonpos tev ev’ AOnynot vopoberar) is explained by Holm (i. 401) to 
refer to Thourioi as an Athenian colony. But thisis surely a little 
harsh. This passage is not the only one in which Charéndas is 
connected with Athens; for Athénaios (xiv. 10), on the authority 
of Hermippos of Smyrna, a writer of the third century B.c., in 
his treatise mepi Nopoberav, speaks of his laws as being sung at 
Athens at the wine (jOovrTo dé ’AOhynot Kal of Xapwvdov ydpot map’ 
oivov). This is not exactly what we should have looked for; but 
it seems to show that the laws of Charéndas were composed in 
verse. And we find a yet more startling mention of the laws 
of Charéndas as sung at a much greater distance from Katané 
than Athens. Bentley (373, 374) refers to the passage of Strabo 
(xil. 2. 9), where the people of Mazaka—afterwards Cesarea—in 
Kappadokia appear as using the laws of Charéndas, and seemingly 
as having them sung; xpa@vru dé of Maaknvol rois Xapavda vopors, 
aipovpevot Kal vou@ddy, ds eat aitots eEnyntis TaV vopwr, KabaTeEp of Tapa 
‘Pwpalos voutxol, The passage is puzzling; we should like to know 
how the laws of Charéndas came to take root and to be so abiding 
in a distant and barbarian land, and we should like to know 
exactly what the Mazakene voyedds did. Still it would seem that 
there was at Mazaka in Strabo’s day something in verse which 
passed for the laws of Charéndas. 

These latter passages say nothing as to the birthplace of Char- 
éndas. Ido not know that (except in Diodéros) he is anywhere 
referred to as a Thourian, save only by Valerius Maximus (vi. 5, 
Ext. 3), where he tells the story of his death, much as in Diodéros. 
Cicero refers to him twice, once (Legg. i. 22) in a general way, 
along with his usual companions, Lykourgos, Solon, and Zaleukos. 
In the second place (Legg. ili. 2), he is quoted as laying down the 
rule that men should not only obey their rulers, but should love 
and honour them (“ nec vero solum obtemperent obediantque magis- 
tratibus, sed etiam ut eos colant diligantque prescribimus, ut 
Charondas in suis facit legibus”). This agrees with what King 
Cnut says in his letter from Rome. 


From all this we may surely infer that Chardndas was in some 
sense a citizen of Katané, and that he gave laws to that city and 
to some others in Italy and Sicily. Beyond this we can say very 
little. The suggestion of Holm that he was not of Katanaian but 
of Dorian birth rests simply on the Doric form of his name, like 
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Pagéndas and Epameinéndas. The ending in das, he argues, would 
not have been used in Chalkidian Katané. There is something in 
this objection, which does not seem to have occurred to any earlier 
scholar. Charéndas may have been a citizen of Katané only by 
adoption, though in that case it is a little odd that he should be 
called Karavaios. It is further to be noticed that whoever put to- 
gether the mpooiuia véuov which pass for sayings of Chardndas in 
John of Stoboi, xliv. 40, must have looked on the natural language 
of Charondas as being Doric. For he starts with a few Doric forms 
like ras Bovdevopevws, and brings in one or two such now and then, 
as if to assert a principle, though he goes on for the most part in 
ordinary Greek. Is it possible, after all, that Charéndas was really 
of Sybaris and adopted at Katané? This would account for the 
Thourian legend. In such a case he would be sure to be claimed for 
Thourioi, even though the actual laws of Thourioi were quite 
unlike his. 

If we are thus uncertain as to the birthplace of Charéndas, we 
are still more in the dark as to his date. A general consent places 
him after Zaleukos, but who shall venture to fix a date for Zaleu- 
kos? Some make Zaleukos the teacher of Chardndas; some make 
Charondas, some even make Zaleukos himself, into scholars of 
Pythagoras. That is to say, in anything to do with Italy or Sicily 
Pythagoras must be brought in at all hazards. As Phalaris could 
not get on without him, as even Numa Pompilius could not get on 
without him, so neither could Zaleukos and Charéndas. In such 
chronology as this we are out of all reach of archons and olympiads. 
Grote (iv. 561) gives us the whole range of the sixth century B.c. 
to find a date for Charéndas. That may do well enough; but 
I should not have refused if he had added the seventh. We can 
only say that he belongs to the dim primitive period of Sicilian 
history, that he goes with Panaitios and Phalaris rather than with 
Gelon and Anaxilas. 


As for the matter of his laws, the remark of Aristotle, if it be 
Aristotle, that the only special thing about them was the law of 
erioxnyis is hardly borne out by the other references made by him- 
self and others. The law about ready money, quoted by Theo- 
phrastos, has a primitive and original sound. The most difficult 
statement is that of Aristotle which makes Charéndas take in the 
commons by a law professedly popular but really oligarchic. This 
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surely savours of a later state of things than we can fancy existing 
at Katané in his day. But the motive may be only Aristotle’s 
surmise, as Grote seems to suggest in his note at vol. iv. p. 561; 
the matter of the law sounds ancient enough. Enforced attendance 
at assemblies is a thoroughly primitive notion (see Domesday in 
the very first page for the men of Kent), and it was long after 
carried out at Athens in a very primitive fashion (Aristoph. 
Acharn. 22). This is the only one among these laws or frag- 
ments of laws which has any kind of political character. It 
reads as if the Gamorot of Katané had not been driven out, but 
had been compelled to admit the commons to some share of political 
rights. Chardndas may well have been the lawgiver of a young 
democracy. 

Of the laws which may be called rather social than political 
Diodéros (xil. 12-18) has preserved the substance of a good many 
in prose, his own prose of course, and in c. 14 he gives the sub- 
stance of some in another shape, namely in the Iambic trimeters 
into which they were thrown by the comic poets (dudorépas b€ ras 
mpoetpnpevas moddol Tdv mountav Se eupérpov monparos pepwaprupyKaor), 
But the ingenuity of Bentley (Phalaris, 374) has, out of one of these 
reports of Diodéros in prose and verse (xii. £2, 14), with the help of 
a quotation in Athénaios (xv. 50, No. 14 in the collection of Skolia), 
put together part at least of a genuine law of Charéndas in the 
original metrical shape. Dioddéros reports the law of Charondas zepi 
ris kakopiAias in both shapes. It was vopos eEnddaypévos kal rots adots 
vowobéras mapewpapévos, containing provisions for a dikn kaxopedias, 
with befitting penalties. It is the mpooipov of this which Bentley 
put together ; 

[Xapwvdov] Adyov, @ ’raipe, pabwy Tois ayabors pire, 
tav Serdav 8 améxov yvovs btu beiday odAlyn xapis. 

The Attic singers may have touched up the language and metre 
a little; but we surely have here the genuine ring of the “ lex 
horrendi carminis.” It was Bentley too (378) who discerned the 
trimeters in the first two lines of the law (Dioddéros, xii. 14) which 
shut out from political life the man who gave his children a step- 
mother. It is most likely that Diodéros got at most of the laws 
in this way at secondhand, without seeing any original text. But 
the substance of these primitive provisions is surely genuine. 
They breathe the full spirit of the ancient lawgiver, whose busi- 
ness it is, not merely to make a political constitution, but to tell 
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his people how they are to behave in all matters. There is the 
law which I gave as a specimen in the text (see p. 60), which 
allowed divorce, but only with a condition which a good deal 
lessened the value of the privilege. One is perhaps a little 
startled at the zeal of the lawgiver of the sixth century B.c. 
for the promotion of reading—does ypdppara always imply writ- 
ing ? (c. 13)—but it may perhaps be explained by the very fact 
that the accomplishment was a rare one. Then there is the law 
which Diodéros (c. 15) so greatly admired, which ordains that the 
orphan’s estate should be looked after by his father’s kinsfolk, who 
had an interest in improving it, while the orphan himself should 
be looked after by his mother’s kinsfolk, who had no interest in 
shortening his possession of it. Then, while other lawgivers punished 
the coward in war with death, Chardndas (c. 16) made him sit three 
days in the agora in woman’s clothes. Lastly, there is the provision 
(c. 17) that the proposer of a new law should come into the as- 
sembly with a halter round his neck, and the law against bearing 
arms in the assembly which I have already referred to (see p. 62) 
and which is said to have cost the lawgiver his life. All are of 
the primitive type; it 1s inconceivable that they can come from 
the real statute-book of Thourioi in the days of Herodotus and 
Lysias. It is yet more inconceivable that they are sheer inven- 
tions, “transparent gauze” or what not, of poor Dioddros. They 
are genuine fragments, modified no doubt a good deal in the hand- 
ling, which comic poets and others had handed down from the days 
of Charéndas to the days of Diodéros. 

The laws preserved by Diodéros are after all real laws, though 
often dealing with subjects which we now look on as lying beyond 
the reach of legislation. In this they differ from the collection of 
vague moral and religious precepts preserved by John of Stoboi 
(xliv. 40) under the heading Xapavda Karavaiov mpooipia vopyor, 
These are not laws, but sermons or proverbs according to their 
length, in which no faith can be put, and which we may be sure 
are a forgery of a late time, “neo-Platonic” or otherwise. One 
towards the end, beginning yuvaica 6€ tiv Kata vdpous €kaoTos 
otepyerw (cf. 8. Paul ad Eph. v. 33), is remarkable; it seems 
aimed in a hidden way at the favourite vice of Old Greece. 
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NOTE Vil sp: 7604: 


PHALARIS AND THE BRAzEN BULL. 


THERE is something very striking in the great renown of 
Phalaris compared with the very slight real knowledge which we 
have about him. The sources are endless, but they are all in- 
cidental. Not only is there no contemporary narrative—for that 
we should not look in the sixth century B.c.—; but, owing to the 
loss of those books of Diodéros in which the acts of Phalaris must 
have found a place, we have no consecutive narrative of any kind. 
We should be thankful for the most meagre annals—“ annales 
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brevissimi”—which would enable us to put together a few un- 
doubted facts in an ascertained order. How little we really know 
about Phalaris is curiously shown by the very short space which 
he fills in the narrative of Grote (iv. 509, 510).  Grote’s 
practical mind felt no call to collect and harmonize the scattered 
notices about Phalaris, or to speculate as to how or why he became 
such a favourite subject of legend and talk of every kind. What 
Grote finds to say about Phalaris goes into less than two pages; 
but those two pages are precious, as we see that he more than 
Jeans to belief in the reality of the bull. There is certainly no 
reason to doubt the historical reality of Phalaris, and the evidence 
for the bull is very strong. The direct evidence is strong; there is 
also the argument that, if the bull were real, we at once understand, 
what otherwise is so hard to explain, the deep and lasting im- 
pression which a man of whom so little is really known has made 
on men’s minds from his own time till now. Without his bull, 
Phalaris would be no more than a hundred obscure tyrants in 
other Greek cities. Once grant the bull, and we at once see 
why he has lived in men’s mouths from the days of Pindar 
onwards. About a tyrant who was guilty of so strange a freak of 
tyranny it was worth while to collect or to invent anecdotes and 
to point moral warnings. It was even worth while, in a spirit of 
ingenious contradiction, to devise orations and to forge letters to 
prove that the lord of the brazen bull was not quite so black as he 
had been painted. 

The date of Phalaris seems to be now generally agreed on 
within a few years. The arguments of Bentley (Dissertation on 
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the Epistles of Phalaris, p. 27 et seqq.) may be thought to have 
set that question at rest. The first statement in the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (Roncalli, i. 323) which places his tyranny about 655 
(Ol. xxxi. 2, “ Phalaris apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercet”’) 
and his fall about 622 (Ol. xxxix. 3, “ Phalaridis tyrannis de- 
structa”) cannot be received, as both these dates come before the 
foundation of Akragas in 580. Of this alleged earlier date Clinton 
(Ff. H. i. 236) seems to take no notice, but only of the later date 
assigned by Jerome (Roncalli, 1. 326), namely B.c. 570 (or 565, 
see Bentley, p. 28), which is also accepted by Bunbury (Dict. Biog., 
Phalaris) ; “ Greeciam (?) Phalaris tyrannidem exercuit xvi annos.” 
This will fix his reign to about B.C. 570-554. So Souidas 
(®adapis) places him in the fifty-second Olympiad, though his value 
is a little lessened by the words that follow about the letters, and 
by his speaking of him as rupavynoas Suxedias OAns. We are thus 
able to fix the date of Phalaris with as near an approach to certainty 
as we are likely to get in such a matter. I would not rely on 
any statement as to the date of Stésichoros, as the evidence for 
bringing Phalaris and Stésichoros into any relation with one another 
is more than doubtful. 

This date being accepted, and the received date of the founda- 
tion of Akragas being accepted also, one consequence follows which 
seems not to have struck some of the chief writers on the subject 
(see Bentley, 322; Bunbury, Dict. Biog., Phalaris; see on the other 
hand Siefert, Akragas, 60). If Phalaris seized the tyranny ten 
years after the foundation of the city, he could not have been a 
native of Akragas. All the natives of Akragas at that time must 
have been young children. It proves nothing to pile together 
passages in which Phalaris is spoken of as ’Akpayavrivos or “ Agri- 
gentinus;” for he doubtless was a man of Akragas in the only 
sense in which anybody else then could be, a citizen but necessarily 
not a native. We should most naturally look for his birthplace in 
Gela, the metropolis of Akragas ; but the statement that he was 
a native of Astypalaia, though it comes from no better source than 
one of the forged letters (xxxv. p. 128, é¢y@ as é€uavrdy oida Sddapw 
AewSdapavros viov, "Agtumadaica 1d yevos, tatpidos ameatepnpevoy ; Cf. 
Arsenios, Ionia | Violetum], 466), comes under the rule that, while 
the spurious document is of no value for the points which it seeks 
to establish, it may (or it may not) be of value for incidental 
points. It is always possible that the forger, either of the false 
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Phalaris or of the false Ingulf, may have had before him some 
sources of information which we have not. Phalaris could not 
have been born at Akragas. He may very well have been born at 
Astypalaia; and it is hard to see what should have put Astypalaia 
into the forger’s head if he had not seen some record or tradition 
to that effect. If he had named any of the great cities of Sicily or 
of Greece, this argument would not apply; but, when it comes 
to Astypalaia, it is brought under the rule “credo quia impos- 
sibile.” Siefert quotes the passage, and accepts the birth-place, 
and Grote, who (v. 274) wonders at the consideration which Siefert 
shows to the letters, accepts it without remark. It really proves 
nothing to quote, as Bentley does, such an incidental notice as 
that of Cicero (Verres, iv. 33), where Scipio, on giving back the 
bull to the Agrigentines, says, “ equum esse illos cogitare, utrum 
esset Siculis utilius, suisne servire an populo Romano obtempe- 
rare, cum idem monumentum et domestics crudelitatis et nostre 
mansuetudinis haberent.” Phalaris, wherever he was born, had 
become a Sikeliot and an Akragantine. 

A curious, but not very important, question has been raised 
about his name. Among the dark sayings of Lykophrén (Alex- 


andra, 717) we read, in speaking of the Sirens and the Campanian 
coast, 

THY pevy Padnpou Tupais exBeBpacpernv 

TAavs re pelOpos SefeTra Téyywv xOdva. 


One might have taken no notice of this, were it not for the 
scholiast, who says, otros 6 @ddnpos tipavvos jv ev Suxedia, Tovs 
emigevoupéevous mpdos avtov Sewas Koddfwv Kal avaipdv, pepyntar Se avTov 
kat KadXtpayos ev 8, Aitiov, 

TV Keivou Padapos mpnéw amedAdoaro. 


(The longer scholia of Tzetzés are to the same effect.) 

Kallimachos, as we shall see, has more than one mention of 
Phalaris ; but surely this hardly proves that the ®ddnpos of Lyko- 
phron has anything to do with our @ddapus. 


IT do not know that a father is assigned to Phalaris anywhere 
but in the passage just quoted from the forged letters. When 
John Tzetzés (Chil. i. 643) says that Stésichoros 

5inxOpevce Paddpidi TO “AoTvuTradale 
dvipt THs ’EpvOeias pev, marpt dé Tov TavpdaAa, 
vig TOD Aewddpavros, “Akpayavtos Tupavva, 
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he is simply following the letters, as when further on he talks 
about Tauromenion. So he himself says, 


avTos 8 éx Tav Padapidos éxeivov Tov mavadpou 

émioToA@y Gor yéypape TavTHY THY ioTopiay. 
But the mother of Phalaris, though nameless, plays some part in the 
story, which shows that Phalaris was not looked on as very advanced 
in life. In Cicero (Div. i. 23) she dreams a dream, not—according 
to the approved practice—before his birth, but at a time when he 
must already have risen to some measure of importance. He had 
dedicated some images of the gods in his house, among them a 
statue of Hermés holding a patera in his hand. Out of this patera 
the gods seemed in the dream to pour out blood upon the earth. 
The blood bubbles up, and fills the whole house; ‘ Quod matris 
somnium immanis filii crudelitas comprobavit.” Cicero tells the 
story on the authority of Herakleidés of Pontos, an author from 
whom (Frag. Hist. Greec. ii. 223) we get some other notices of 
Phalaris, and specially another of his mother. When the tyranny 
was upset, she was burned, seemingly in the bull (evémpycev 6 dios 
kal tiv pntépa kal tovs didous). This looks as if Herakleidés, if his 
works were perfect, would have something more to tell us about 
the mother of Phalaris. 


And now as to the great question of all, the brazen bull itself. 
It does seem hardly possible to get over the distinct witness of 
Pindar, followed by every later writer. Pindar is as early a 
witness and as well informed a witness as we could reasonably 
look for. A notice from Stésichoros would doubtless have been 
better still. But the mention of the bull by Pindar at least 
amounts to proof that the story was fully believed in Sicily about 
eighty years after the fall of Phalaris. It is perhaps a little odd 
that the mention of i is found in an ode (Pyth. i. 184) addressed 
to Hieron, and not in one of those addressed to Théron. The poet 
takes Croesus—could he have known the story recorded by Hero- 
dotus in 1. 92 ?—as the model of a mild ruler as opposed to the 
cruelty of Phalaris ; 

ov pOiver Kpoicouv pidcppwy apera 
Tov de Tavpw xadkéw KavTHpa vndréa voy 
éxOpa Bddrapw katéxer mavTG Paris, 
ovdé viv Popmyyes UTwmpdpiae Kowwwviay 
pad@akay maiiwy ddporor SéxovTa. 
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Diodéros, who, though he wrote so long after, represents the earlier 
Sicilian writers whom he had before him, naturally mentioned the 
bull in the lost books where Phalaris came in chronological order. 
This we shall see from fragments presently to be quoted. He has 
also more than one incidental reference to the bull in other places. 
In xix. 108, having occasion in his narrative to mention the hill 
of Eknomos near the mouth of the southern Himeras (see vol. i. 
p- 65), he says that this was the place where the bull was kept. 
He adds, with an etymology in which few are likely to follow 
him, that the spot took the name of ’Exvoyos from the unlawful 
deeds of the tyrant (rdv "Exvopov Adpov, dv hao ppovpwov yeyernaOat 
Paddpioos* ev rovt@ de Aéeyerau kateckevakevat Tov TUpavvoY Tadpoy YaAKod?, 
Tov OraBeBonprEevoy mpos Tas TOY BeBacavicpEevoy Tipwpias, VmoKaopEvov Tov 
katagkevacpatos’ O10 Kal Tov Témov "Exvopoy amd THs eis TOUS aTUXOUYTAS 
doeBeias mpoonyopevoda). In another place (xiil. go), when describ- 
ing the Carthaginian sack of Akragas in 408 B.C., he says that the 
bull of Phalaris (6 Gaddpidus radpos) formed part of the spoil. He 
then goes on to argue against Timaios; rovrov réy tatpov 6 Tiuatos 
ev tTais totropias SiaBeBarwodpevos py yeyovevar TO GUVOLY, Um aTHs THs 
toxns nreyxOn. The fortune which confuted Timaios was the bring- 
ing back of the bull from Carthage by the younger Scipio, and the 
sight of it at Agrigentum by Dioddros himself (Skirioy yap... 
exopOnaas Kapxnodva, rots Akpayartivois peta Tay Adv, Tov StapewavT@v 
mapa Tois KapxnOovios, droKxaréatnoe Tov Tavpor, bs Kal TOVOE TaV ioropi@Y 
ypapopevav iv ev ’Axpayavtt). Polybios too (xii. 25) argues against 
Timaios. He first tells the story of Phalaris and the bull (see 
below, p. 464), and then describes Timaios as denying both that 
the bull brought from Carthage was the genuine bull cf Phalaris, 
and even that there ever had been any bull of Phalaris at all. He 
himself argues that the bull brought from Carthage was genuine, 
because it had the door in the shoulder through which the victim 
was put In; 

Tovrov tod Tavpov kata Thy éemikpatevay Kapyndovioy perevexdevtos €& 
’"Axpayavros eis Kapxyndova, kat tHs Oupidos Stapevovons mepi Tas cvvepias, 
dv As cuvéBawe kablerGat Tots emi Thy Tinwpiav, Kal érepas dv Hv ev Kapxn- 
dove kareakevacOn ToLovTos Tavpos OVOapas Ouvapervns evpEeOnvat TO TapamTa)y, 
Opews Timatos emeBddero kal THY Kowny cnunv avackevatey Kal Tas amopacets 
TOV TOLNTeY Kat ovyypahéewy Wevdoroeiv, Packov pyr evar Tov ev Kapyy- 
Sdve tatipov ¢E *Akpayavtos pyre yeyovevar To.ovToy ev TH mpocupnpEery 


TONEL. 
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Tt seems plain, as it did to Bentley (p. 512), that both Polybios 
and Diodéros meant to charge Timaios with saying that there 
never was any bull of Phalaris at all. To this Dioddros thinks it 
answer enough to say that the bull was brought back from 
Carthage by Scipio. Polybios further infers the genuineness of 
Scipio’s bull. But Polybios seems further to imply that Timaios 
said something about the bull which Scipio brought from Carthage 
(rov ev Kapyndéuu ratpor). But if the bull brought back by Scipio in 
B.C. 146 was the bull that was carried off in B.C. 408, Timaios, 
living about B.c. 352-256, could have known the bull only by 
hearsay, unless he went to Carthage to see it. But neither of 
Timaios’ critics quotes his exact words; and there is another report 
of them from which it would seem that Timaios neither denied the 
existence of Phalaris’ bull, nor said anything about any bull at 
Carthage. This is shown by a reference to him in the scholiast on 
Pindar (Pyth. i. 185), from which it appears that what he really 
said was that the original bull of Phalaris was thrown into the sea 
when his tyranny was overthrown, and that a bull shown in his 
own time at Akragas was not the real bull, but—a statement most 
precious to the mythologer—a harmless image of the river-god 
Gelas. The words are ; i 

Tov tov @adapidos tatpoy oi *Akpayavtivo. Katerdvtacay, &s pyor 
Tiwaus. Tov yap év Th modew Seckvvpevov py etvat TOD Paddpidos, Kabanep 
1) TOMA@Y Karéexer OdEa, GAN eikdva TeAa Tov ToTapov. 

Nothing can be plainer. And I really do not see why Bentley 
(p. 512) should have spoken quite so scornfully of any who should 
prefer the scholiast on Pindar to Diodéros and Polybios (on the 
other hand see Ebert, Sixediwy, p. 69 et seqq.). In this case the 
scholiast is not guessing, but quoting Timaios, and seemingly 
quoting him accurately. The very significant bit about the river- 
god must be a genuine bit of Timaios; so must the statement that 
the real bull of Phalaris was thrown into the sea. No scholiast 
could ever have invented or dreamed either of them. One point 
remains. Dioddéros says that the bull which Scipio brought back 
was taken to Carthage in B.c. 408. Polybios does not say this, 
and it is not clear that he means it. As far as dates go, the 
bull which was shown at Akragas in Timaios’ day might have been 
the bull which Scipio brought back. For it might have been taken 
to Carthage, not in B.c. 408, but when Akragas was a Carthaginian 
possession after the time of Timaios. And it may be that Polybios 
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means this when he says; rod ravpou kara riv émikpdrevay KapynSoviev 
petevexOevtos €& ’Akpdyavtos eis Kapynddva. But it is not likely that 
the bull which Timaios took for an image of the river-god could 
have had the door in the shoulder on which Polybios relied as the 
sure sign of the bull of Phalaris. There may very well have been 
two bulls. Pheenician subtlety was surely equal to making a bull 
after any model, if Greek or Roman visitors to Carthage were 
found to be seeking for one. The immediately important point is 
that 'Timaios in no way denied, but asserted, that Phalaris had a 
brazen bull, and that he burned people in it. We have thus an 
universal consent in favour of the bull reaching from Pindar 
downwards. 

The way in which the bull was used is minutely described by 
Polybios, and the description quite agrees with the few words of 
Pindar. The man was put into the hollow bull; then a fire was 
lighted beneath, and the sufferer was roasted to death (savraydéev 
mapomT@pmevoy kal tepupreyduevoy Siapbeiperda). His cries of pain 
were by some mechanism made to imitate the roaring of the bull 
(kara thy UrepBodrny THs adynddvos, 6rére Bonoeev, puKnOWO mapamAnoroy 
TOV XOV eK TOD KaTaCGKEVdopAaTOS TpooTimTe Tois dkovovow). Dioddros, 
in his ninth book, mentioned the name of the artist, Perillos or 
Perilaos, and the story that he was himself put to death by his own 
engine. This appears from a fragment (ix. 19) which must be 
ereatly abridged; ére Tepitaos 6 avdpiavtorows Baddpids re Tupavy@ 
Katagkevadoas Bovy xadKovy mpos Tim@piay ToV CpoPpiAwY aiTos mpOTos 
éreipadon Tod peyebous THs Tyswpias. John Tzetzes (Chil. i. 646 seqq.) 
refers to Diodéros, as well as to Pindar on one side and to Lucian (to 


whom we shall come presently) on the other, as authorities for the 
bull; 


paper mept Tod Tavpov 5é Aovetavos 6 Tupos, 


Addwpos kal Tivdapos civ TovTos TE prpio.. 


He gives the story of Perilaos at length. We find it also in the 
scholiast on Pindar (Pyth. i. 185), whom we quoted a little time 
back. He further quotes a passage of Kallimachos ; xarackevacat 


‘ ~~ tal co) A / e 
dé airév dace Hepinaoy kal mp@rov ev ait@ Katakayjvat, kat KadX\ipaxos 


la la a \ Y4 
mp@tos émel TOY Tavpov éxaivicev, ds TOV OAEOpoV 


fo la) I? 
eupe TOV év XAAK@ Kal Tupi yyvopevov. 


The same story appears in Ovid (Art. Am. i. 653), where, by a 
familiar comparison, he couples Phalaris with the mythical Bousiris; 
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** Et Phalaris tauro violenti membra Perilli 
Torruit, infelix imbuit auctor opus. 
Justus uterque fuit, neque enim lex zquior ulla est, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 


He tells the story at greater leneth in the Tristia, ili, 11. 39, 
where he evidently refers to the same bull as that described by 
Polybios. The artist is made to say to the tyrant; 


**Munere in hoc, rex, est usus sed imagine major : 
Nec sola est operis forma probanda mei. 
Adspicis a dextra latus hoe adapertile tauri ? 
Hue tibi, quem perdes, conjiciendus erit. 
Protinus inclusum lentis carbonibus ure : 
Mugiet, et veri vox erit illa bovis.” 


When he asks for a reward, Phalaris puts him into the bull ; 


‘“Nec mora; monstratis crudeliter ignibus ustus 
Exhibuit querulos ore tremente sonos.” 


One may add Valerius Maximus, ix. 2, Ext. 9, and, as John 
Tzetzés says, ovv rovrois Te pupious. 

It is worth noticing that in the fragment of Dioddéros the bull is 
said to have been made mpos tipwpiay trav dpoptAwv, while in the 
scholiast on Lykophrén Phalaris appears as rovs émiEcvoupevous mpos 
avtov Sewas Koddfov kat dvapov. This is a stage in the growth of 
legend. If Phalaris did put men into a brazen bull, they were no 
doubt his political enemies at Akragus. He was a Greek tyrant 
imitating Phoenician ways, but he was a Greek tyrant after 
all. As soon as men had begun to liken him to Bousiris (see 
p- 71), Echetos (see Arsenios, 461), Géryonés, and other purely 
mythical oppressors, he was conceived as, like them, the enemy of 
strangers. Instead of a Greek tyrant somewhat outdoing the 
usual measure of a Greek tyrant’s cruelty, he becomes an ogre or a 
two-headed giant. We find him im this stage in Plutarch’s 
Parallela, 39, directly after stories of Bousiris and Géryonés. He 
tells the story of Perillos—with him he takes the Latin form—as 
follows ; 

adapts, Akpayavtivey tUpavvos, aTrdTopnws Tovs mapiovras E€vous EaTpEBAov 
kat exddage. Tlépu\dos Oe tH TEXvN Xadkouvpyds, Sdpatw KaTacKevdcas 
xarknv, axe TH Bacirel, ws dv Tods E€vous Katakaiy CHvras ev avTh’ 6 Ce 
povoy Tore yevduevos Sixaos, avtov eveBarev, eOwKe O€ puKnOpoy avaddvat 
7 Odpadis. ws ev devtép@ Aitiav. 
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When Phalaris had once got this kind of reputation, it was easy 
to charge him with unusual cruelties. He uses other forms of 
fire besides the brazen bull. He puts people into caldrons, and, if 
the Latin translator of Herakleidés of Pontos is right in his version, 
he made them undergo the supposed fate of Empedoklés against 
their will. He was (Her. 37) mapavopia mavras tmepBddd\ov. He 
not only slew many—other tyrants did that—but he slew them 
with strange tortures (tiwwpias mapavdpors éxpnoato). The brazen 
bull comes in among others; rods pev eis ACBntas CéovTas, rods dé 
eis TOUS KpaTHpas Tov Tupds améaTeARe, Tos S€ Kal eis xadKody Tadpov 
evéBadXe kai karéxacev. I suppose the kparnpes (which we shall hear 
of again) are, as the Latin translator takes them, those of A‘tna. 
From this the transition to Phalaris’ cannibal-diet is perhaps a 
little sudden. His alleged eating of sucking children is brought 
in in the most grotesque fashion in Athénaios (ix. 54), in a dis- 
course on the eating of sucking creatures in general, pigs, lambs, 
fawns, and any other. We are suddenly carried to Perseus and 
Archémoros at that stage of their lives, though it does not appear 
that any tyrant proposed to eat either of them; then comes what 
concerns us; KAéapyos 8 év rots mept Biwv eis rovTd now a@pdrntos 


adap rov tupavvoy éhacat ws yadabnva Oowacba Bpedn. 


As to the extent of the dominions of Phalaris, there is really no 
distinct evidence for making them reach beyond the territory 
of Akragas. It is simply the wild exaggeration of a late writer 
when Souidas says, @dAapis “Akpayavtivos, tupavynoas Stxedias 6Ays. 
Phalaris has been very largely accepted as having ruled at Himera, 
and it is of course possible that he may, as his successor Thérdn 
certainly did, have made himself master of Himera as well as of 
Akragas. But, if so, it must have been by a conquest of Himera 
made in the character of lord of Akragas. For there is in truth 
nothing to connect Phalaris with Himera, except the story in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric referred to in p. 66. In that story there is no 
mention of Akragas, no conquest of Himera; Phalaris is a man of 
Himera who makes himself tyrant of Himera in the usual way by 
asking for a guard. It is plain that Aristotle has put one name 
for another, either Himera for Akragas, or Phalaris for some 
tyrant of Himera. The latter is more likely, as the mention of 
Stésichoros is enough to fix the story to Himera. It would be a 
very easy confusion to bring in the well-known name of Phalaris 
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instead of the doubtless much less known name of the real 
Himeraian tyrant. Nothing was easier (see Grote, v. 286) than 
to put the name of one tyrant for another, and we have in- 
deed found it so throughout our story. Perhaps the greatest 
achievement in that way is that of Nonnos, commentator on 
Gregory of Nazianzum (whom I am sure I should never have 
thought of but for the memorable account of him given by 
Bentley, p. 24), in which the story of the bull is so told that 
Dionysios takes the place of Phalaris, while Phalaris himself takes 
the place of Perilaos. We might know more about the matter if 
we had in full the passage from Philistos (see Thedn, Progym. 11. 4 ; 
C. Miiller, Fragm. i. 187) where he told some fable about a horse. 
But no name is preserved of either the tyrant or the city. And 
there is yet another version of the story of Stésichoros, in which the 
obscure tyrant of Himera has yielded his place, not to Phalaris but 
to Geldn (Conon. Narrat. 42; Westermann, MvOoypapo, p. 1443 
Photios, 139, Bekker). Gelén here becomes a demagogue (Tedav 
6 Sikehiorns, tupavvidi émiOecOar Siavoovpevos, “Iuepaiwy eOepameve Tov 
Sjpov, kat kara tay duvaray trepeudyer), asking for a guard and so 
forth, and Stésichoros tells the citizen the fable, just as he does 
in Aristotle. This tale no one need refute; but it is useful as 
showing how little the story in Aristotle goes to prove any con- 
nexion between Phalaris and Himera. The tale is a mere con- 
fusion of names, which may have been somewhat helped by the 
real connexion, though of quite another kind, between Thérén and 
Himera. In fact there is no real evidence to show that Phalaris 
was a conqueror anywhere, or that he ruled anywhere except over 
Akragas and its territory. He is indeed said to have conquered 
Leontinoi. It is possible that this may have come from Héra- 
kleidés or whatever was the source from which Hérakleidés got 
the story about Phalaris throwing people into xparjpes. But the 
only actual mention of a conquest of Leontinoi by Phalaris comes 
as an explanation of a proverb, det Acovrivor mepi rods Kparnpas. 
On this the commentary of Arsenios (22) 1s, émt rév dei Tois adbrois 
eyketmevav’ of yap ev SuxeXia Acovrivor wept morovs eayddaloy, Badapis 
& avrovs katamroepjoas eis rods Kpatnpas eppipev, af’ ob % mapoysia. 
(So in the Parcemiographi, Diogen. ii. 203; Mant. i. 33.) Here 
again it is to be supposed that the xparnpes are those of A¢tna. 
But it is not quite clear whether the meaning is that there were 
two explanations of the saying, or that Phalaris is conceived 
Hh a2 
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as practising a grim joke, throwing those who were busy about 
every-day xparjpes into the xparnpes of the burning mountain. 
Here again, just as in the brazen bull and in the story of the 
cealdrons, fire is looked upon as Phalaris’ instrument of torture. 


The casual allusions to Phalaris, many of which we have come 
across already, are simply endless; their number shows how much 
he was in people’s minds in all ages. The story of the bull is 
perhaps enough to account for this; but we have further to 
explain the growing up of another conception of Phalaris which 
is quite contrary to the earlier and no doubt genuine tradition. 
This is that which sets Phalaris before us as a just and mild 
ruler, who, if he ever was led into any cruelties, was led into 
them against his will. This view of course reaches its height 
in the famous forged Letters. After Bentley’s matchless demon- 
stration, it might seem needless to say a word about them. One 
simply wonders how anybody could have been so easily taken in. 
It is amazing that any one who had the faintest glimmering of 
Greek history or Greek literature could have believed in the 
genuineness of an elaborate collection of letters in the later Attic 
dialect attributed to a prince of an age when one is thankful for a 
line or two of an inscription written from right to left, a prince too 
who, if he did write anything, could not fail to have written in an 
early form of Doric. It is amazing that men should not have seen 
the spuriousness of writings which speak of Phintias, Haleesus, and 
Tauromenion, ages before those cities were founded. It is most 
amazing of all that, after Bentley had proved his case, men should 
have thought that the victory lay the other way, and that Pope 
should have made the great scholar the subject of a jeering couplet. 
Yet all this is not more wonderful than what we have seen in our 
own days. There is at least one man who, after all the labours of 
Palgrave, Riley, and others, asserts the genuineness of the false 
Ingulf, who must therefore believe that William the Conqueror 
tried to root out the English language, that Ingulf studied at 
Oxford in the time of Eadward the Confessor, and that he was 
presented to the Emperor Alexios Komnénos twenty years before 
that prince began to reign. And later still, the more grotesque 
forgery of the “ Battle Abbey Roll ”—a forgery so transparent that, 
when I wrote the History of the Norman Conquest, it never came 
into my head to speak of it—has been gravely dealt with on the 
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hill of Senlec itself, and Edinburgh and Quarterly reviewers have 
treated text and commentary with much solemnity. If Ingulf and 
the Battle Abbey Roll can appear again, Phalaris may appear also. 
Still, till he does, there is no need to do Bentley’s work over again, 
and the spuriousness of the letters may be taken for granted. 

Still several questions arise out of the letters. In the case 
of any forged writing, it is always possible that the forger may 
have had materials before him which are now lost, and therefore 
that the forgery may accidentally preserve some scraps of truth. 
It has become almost an axiom that a forged charter is no evidence 
for the point which it wishes to establish, but that it may easily 
be evidence for any incidental points on which the forger was 
likely to be well-informed, and about which he had no motive to 
deceive. Considering the vast mass of Sicilian history which is lost, 
it cannot be ruled to be impossible that the forger may have had 
the means of knowing some facts which we do not know, and may 
have sometimes used his opportunities. I have ventured (see p. 65) 
to hint that we may have such a case in the statement of the letters 
that Phalaris came from Astypalaia. And beyond all this there is 
the main question of all, what put it into anybody’s head to forge 
letters in the name of Phalaris. It is not like forging letters for 
Euripides or Plato or anybody who was likely to have written 
letters. A Sicilian tyrant of the sixth century is such a strange 
person to fix upon. Phalaris must somehow have got a reputation 
as a writer of letters or as a writer of some kind before any one 
could be taken in by this particular forgery. There is of course the 
question whether the existing letters were forgeries in a bad sense, 
distinctly designed to deceive, or whether they were, like many 
writings of the kind, simply rhetorical exercises, written without 
any evil purpose. We shall very soon come to examples of such, 
of which Phalaris himself is the subject; but it may be thought 
that the existing collection of letters is too large and elaborate to 
admit of such a judgement of charity. Anyhow people were 
taken in very early. Phdtios (Ep. 207) refers to letters which 
in his day passed for letters of Phalaris; but he at least had 
his doubts. A scholar like him was not so easily deceived as 
some others. Nor is it absolutely certain that Souidas (®adaprs) 
refers to the present letters, when he says, not without a kind 
of truth, that Phalaris ¢ypawev émorodds mavy Oavpacias; but the 
chances are that he does. When we turn to John of Stoboi, we 
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find that all his references (viii. 68, xlix. 16, 26, Ixxxvi. 17, Exe. 
Joan. Dam. i. 12) are clearly to the letters as they now stand (2, 
80, 92, 144). So we have seen that John Tzetzés quotes them as 
undoubted authority. And of course it is not wonderful that so late 
a writer as Arsenios (Ia, 466) gives us three sayings of Phalaris, 
all of which come from the letters (27, 107, 144). The extracts 
are of course rich in beautiful sentiments; some of them set forth 
the evils of tyranny from the experience of one who knew all 
about it. 

Now how did this new version of Phalaris spring up? We 
must look for its origin in the love of rhetorical display and in 
a certain spirit of ingenious contradiction. The process of “ re- 
habilitation ’—that, I believe, is the right “literary” word—has 
always a certain kind of attraction about it, and it began early. 
It began most likely in sheer love of display. More cleverness 
could be shown in asserting a manifest paradox than in upholding 
a truth that nobody doubted (see Polyb. xii. 266). The jjrrapy 
Adyos of Aristophanés has always had many votaries, and in no 
age has it been easy to tell how far their support has been con- 
scious. Among the writings of Isokratés we have one which 
undertakes the defence of the monster of old times whom so many 
coupled with Phalaris, of Bousiris himself. One Polykratés, it 
seems, had written a defence of Bousiris and a discourse against 
Sokratés. Isokratés takes him in hand to show him what the 
counsel for Bousiris ought to say. So it was with Phalaris. He 
had got so bad a reputation that clever men who had nothing 
better to do than to practise their cleverness made it an exercise 
of skill to see whether something could not be said on behalf of 
one who had had so much said against him. In the first stage 
there would be no attempt to deceive, or to do anything worse 
than to show off. People would admire the cleverness of the 
qtrav Adyos, but they would still remember that it was the jrrev 
Adyos. In a later stage, whether the writer meant to take them 
in or not, he did take them in, as we see by the cases of Souidas 
and John of Stoboi. The former stage is surely to be seen in the 
two discourses headed with the name of Phalaris which go under 
the name of Lucian. Whether they are his or not is of compara- 
tively little moment. We have seen (see p. 71) how Lucian spoke 
of Phalaris when he had no special call to speak otherwise ; if he 
really wrote the two discourses, the fact that he had so spoken 
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would add a little keenness to what he now said on the other 
side. 

The two discourses are worth looking at with some care when 
we come, from finding out what little we can about the real acts 
of Phalaris, to this later stage of seeing what people said about 
him long after. There is no reason to think that they were written 
with the least purpose to deceive. They are simply exercises to 
show how cleverly a man could talk on a side which he knew to 
be wrong. The first discourse is made in the name of Phalaris by 
his Gewpoi, who are sent by him to Delphoi to offer the brazen bull 
to Apollén. They speak of him by the neutral style of 6 jpérepos 
duvvaorns ; he himself speaks delicately of his dpyn; but he pre- 
sently lets it out that other people spoke of him as ripavvos, and 
he is even obliged to speak of himself as belonging to that class 
(c. 83 tiv rodro moAX@ dvayKatérepov Tots Tupdvvos). He explains 
that many envious and slanderous people spoke ill of him; but 
he has a good defence. The writer has forgotten, like most other 
writers, that neither Phalaris nor his enemies could have been born 
at Akragas; he is conceived (c. 2) as having been born and brought 
up in the city é ya yap ob trav apavay ev *Axpdyavtt dy, aN’ ei Kui Tus 
adios ed yeyovas kat tpadets edevepios Kai madeia mpooerynkas). There 
were divisions in the city (dijpyro d€ judy rére 4 médts), in which 
Phalaris had always taken the popular side (Syporixoy euavrov mape- 
xov) and had practised every virtue of a citizen. But when his 
enemies plotted against him and sought to slay him, he seized 
power (émOéuevos 77 apx7) in self-defence and with the approval of 
all good citizens (¢mawodvres avdpes pérpioe kai pidrorddides). Under 
his rule (c. 3) the city was free from disputes (eyo dé jpxov, 7 médus 
d¢ dotagiacros jv); his government was mild, no slaughters took 
place, no banishments, no deeds of lust or violence, no illegal 
action of his body-guard (dopupdpev émuréywes). He kept the 
people in good-humour with shows, feasts, and doles (rév djuoy év 
Geais kai Siavopais Kai mavyyipect Kat Snnobowias Suyyov), and he adorned 
and strengthened the city with fortifications, buildings, and aque- 
ducts. In this boast we seem to see an echo of the story told by 
Polyainos (see p. 67) which makes Phalaris rise to power through 
a contract for building. He had even (c. 4) thought of giving up his 
power (epi rod adeivar thy dpxnv Kai KatabécOar thy Suvacteiay eoKo- 
movpnv). But his enemies (c. 4) plotted against him in every way. 
They collected arms; they sent embassies to Athens and Sparta 
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—Sparta, ancient queller of tyrants, is better conceived than 
Athens; they designed Phalaris for some frightful fate, as they 
confessed under torture (dnpocia orpeProvpevor e&cirov). From all 
these dangers he escaped by the favour of the gods, specially of the 
god of Pythéd, who revealed things to him in his dreams (paduora 
ye 6 IlvOis dveipard te mpodeiEas Kal pnvicovtas exaota emiméurar). 
He was driven to take care of himself and to punish those who 
plotted against him. Tyrants were a much mistaken class; some, 
himself of course among them, were the best and gentlest of rulers; 
but once call a man a tyrant, and he was supposed to belong to 
the bad class, and men sought to slay him. This argument, drawn 
out at some length, is of some importance as showing how the 
word rvpavvos still (c. 7 et seqq.) referred, not to the way in which 
power was used, but to the way in which it was gained. Phalaris 
had no pleasure in killing people or in beating them, quite the 
other way; but any man would rather put another to death than, 
by saving that other alive, be put to death himself. Yet he had 
spared many out of old friendship (madads ournbeias mpds adtovs 
punpovevoas), Some of whom he names (c. 9), Akanthos, Timokratés, 
and Ledgoras his brother. Of these, Akanthos—AkavOov rovrovi 
he is called—seems to be himself one of the envoys, so that he 
must be conceived as a conspirator whom the mild treatment of 
Phalaris had turned into a friend. The names suggest some 
curiosity ; one would like to know whether they come from any 
tradition or any earlier writing, or whether they were simply 
invented by Lucian for dramatic effect. Then (c. 10), with a 
seeming reference to the tale which represented him as a Bousiris 
to strangers, Phalaris appeals to the many guests who have visited 
Akragas, who would report what good treatment they had re- 
ceived from him. At this stage Pythagoras could not be kept 
out; the sage had heard a bad report of Phalaris; but, when he 
saw the truth, he left him with mingled feelings of admiration and 
sadness (dAAa pev tmép euov aknxoas’ émel S€ emerpadn, amndOev erawav 
pe ths Sucaoovvns kal ehedv THs dvaykaias wpdryros). At last (c. 11) 
comes the story of the bull. Perilaos, a native craftsman, skilful 
in his art, brought it to Phalaris, who at first simply admired 
the workmanship, and said that it was worthy of being sent as a 
gift to Apollén. The artist then explained at length what was 
its real object, and the mechanism by which the cries of the 
sufferers were to make music for the enjoyment of Phalaris (7 o7 
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dé dia Tdv ad’A@v péAn oo dmotedecer via Acyvporata Kal emavAnoe Opy- 
vades Kal puKnoETaL yoepwratov, as Tov pev KoAdCecba, oe Oe TEpmerOat 
peraéd katodovpevov). Phalaris, wroth at the proposal (¢. 12), sets the 
engine to work on Perilaos himself; but designing the bull for an 
offering, he has him taken out before he is quite dead (ér: éusvovy kai 
(evra Tov dvOpa eEapeOnvar Kedevoas, ws py pldvere TO epyov evarrobavwr). 
His body is cast out unburied, and Phalaris sends the bull as an 
offering. The dewpoi wind up (c. 14) witha few words of their own, 
in which they pray the Delphians to accept Phalaris and his offer- 
ing, and press their own claims to be listened to as men of Akragas, 
Greeks and Dorians. 

One or two things may be noticed in this discourse. One illus- 
trates the difficulty (which we find also in the speeches which Hero- 
dotus puts into the mouths of Gelén and the envoys from Athens 
and Sparta, see p. 179) of finding a nomenclature which exactly 
suits the relations between colonies and their motherland. The 
Akragantines are Greeks and boast of being so (c. 14); "EAAnvés 
Te Ovtes Kal TO dpyaioy Awprcis. Yet they use, not only “EAXas, but 
"EAnves, in a sense simply geographical (c. 4), in which Akragas 
has no share; émexadodvto eis tyv ‘EAAdSa mapa Aaxedaipoviovs Kai 
"AO@nvaiovs, and afterwards (c. 17) dxotw kat map’ tbyiv trois “ENAnot 
moddovs yevecbat tupdvvovs coors, x.r.’. Of course there was a 
sense in which Akragas or any other place where Greeks had 
settled was part of ‘EAAds; Peloponnésos and the neighbouring 
lands were not the whole of ‘EAAds, but only 7 ovveyis “EAAds, But 
in ordinary speech ‘EAAds was the geographical name of a certain 
part of the earth’s surface of which Akragas formed no part. And 
if Akragas, Syracuse, any other Greek settlements, were parts 
of ‘EAAds, they were only scattered parts; Sicily, as a whole, was 
no part of ‘EAAds; it was only in the neighbouring mainland that 
there was a peydAn “EdAds stretching from sea to sea. And when 
‘EAAas was opposed to the land of the Akragantines, it is not won- 
derful that “EXAnves, as the name of its inhabitants, should be op- 
posed to the Akragantines themselves, “EAAnves as they were. 

There is in the discourse a curious reference to a punishment of 
sacrilege seemingly practised at Delphoi. The envoys say (c. 6) 
that, if the Delphians blamed Phalaris for the severities forced on 
him by necessity, they were as if any one should see a temple- 
robber hurled from the rock near Delphoi, and, instead of thinking 


of his crime—dos vixrap és Td iepov mapnAOe Kai Katéomace Ta avabnpara 
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kai tov Eoavov myaro—should blame the cruelty of the Delphians, in 
that they, Greeks and pretenders to a sacred character (“ENAnvés 
Te kal iepol etvae d€yovtes), could bear to inflict such a punishment 
on a fellow-Greek, and that hard by the temple. 

The second piece headed “ Phalaris” is supposed to be a speech 
made by an orator in the Delphian assembly. Some one (c. 6) had 
spoken against receiving the bull, on the ground of the cruelties of 
Phalaris. But he who so spoke had not been at Akragas ; those who 
had been there spoke differently. The orator (c. 1) speaks of Phalaris 
as avip duvdotys edvocBar, and presently (c. 5) as pévapxos. He argues 
that Apollén must approve of him and his offering, or he would not 
have given his envoys a successful voyage. But the Delphians have 
nothing to do with his goodness or badness; it was not usual to 
debate about receiving an offering or to discuss the character of 
him who offered it; they took all that came. The question (c. 11) 
does not touch Phalaris only and his bull, but all kings and rulers 
and every body else who consult the oracle and make offerings 
(ov Badapis tvpavvos cis ovdé Tadpos ovTOS OvSE xaAkds pdvoy, GAA TadvTES 
Bacireis kal mavres Svvacrar doo. viv xpavra to iep@, x.7.d.). The Del- 
phians (c. 7) were priests and not judges; they had to offer sacrifices 
and to help to set up offerings; they need not trouble themselves 
whether people beyond sea had a good or a bad tyrant (rodr’ ov 
Aehois avaykaiov moAumpaypovetv, ei pi avti tepéwav dn Sixaoral eivar 
agvovpev, kal Séov Ovew kal raddAa Oeparevewy Toy Oedv Kai ovvavatibévar Ei 
merece Tes, ckoTouvTes KaOnpeba el Ties TaV UmEp Tov “Idvoy Sikaias 7) 
adikas tupavvodvrat). Again we see the possibility of a righteous 
tyrant ; and this while the word is still used in its strictly Greek 
sense; the “tyranni” of the Empire had not yet begun. 

Nothing can be plainer than that these two pieces are mere 
rhetorical exercises, mere displays of cleverness in argument, 
written without any intention to deceive anybody as to matters 
of fact. There is an element of satire in both speeches, and it 
comes out very strongly in the second. They were written as 
a conscious paradox, which the writer no doubt greatly enjoyed. 
But the speeches are witnesses to the interest which still attached 
to the name of Phalaris. If not out of these very speeches— 
which, it must be remembered, are distinctly referred to by John 
Tzetzés (see above, p. 464)—certainly out of some other writings 
of the same class, grew the famous forgery of the letters. I say 
forgery, without ruling whether the writer really meant to 
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deceive. As a matter of fact, he did deceive, as is shown by John 
of Stoboi and John Tzetzés. Lucian, or whoever it was, amused 
himself with a clever paradox. The paradox took, and grew into 
a favourable tradition about Phalaris, opposite to the older and 
truer picture. In such a state of mind the letters, nothing like 
so clever as the speeches of Lucian, were welcomed and believed. 


The tendency arose rather early to connect Phalaris with other 
names which were famous in Sicilian history or legend without 
much regard to chronology. Of this the story about Stésichoros 
is an early case. Stésichoros and Phalaris might have come across 
one another, though certainly not in the way in which they do in 
the legend; it was the celebrity of the two names which brought 
them together in this impossible fashion. One trembles at writing 
the word Pythagoras; according to the most likely chronology, 
the connexion of Pythagoras with the Greek colonies of the West 
came after the time of Phalaris. Still the temptation to bring the 
two men together was great. It was doubtless strengthened by the 
stories of the relations between Plato and Duionysios, elder and 
younger. One tyrant suggested the other, and one philosopher 
suggested the other. In the speeches of Lucian, Pythagoras is 
brought in, according to this spirit, as an admiring and sympathiz- 
ing visitor of the tyrant. Such a part would of course not do for 
those who clave to the elder tradition of Phalaris; if Pythagoras 
had anything to do with him, it must have been in quite another 
way. In the Life of Pythagoras by Jamblichos (c. 32), Pytha- 
goras appears as the destroyer of the tyranny of Phalaris, and the 
mysterious Hyperborean Abaris, a person about whom it was safe 
to say anything, is brought in with him. Never perhaps were so 
many words wasted in telling a story which after all is told with- 
out a single detail. But we gather (§ 221) that an oracle of Apollon 
declared that Phalaris would be destroyed whenever his subjects 
should become stronger and united (rekpynpiov pev amd tev xpnopav 
Tov AmddAwvos, Tore THY KaTdAvoW Siacnpawwdvrayv TH Paddpid. yevnoea Oar 
THs apxis, STE KpeirToves Kal SuovonTiK@TEpoL yevowVTO Kal TUMOTapPEVOL MET 
G\AjArwy of dpxsuevr). This they became through the preaching of 
Pythagoras (oto. kai rdére eyévovto T1vOaydpou mapdrvtos Sia tas ipnynoers 
kal maidevoeis avtov). The preaching which had this good effect was 
naturally displeasing to Phalaris— apédraros trav tupavvey — but 
Pythagoras preached boldly to the tyrant himself, suspecting (c. 217) 
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that Phalaris would condemn him to death, but knowing that he 
was not destined to die at the hands of Phalaris (imomrevav pév drt 
Pddapis avt@ parrot Gavaroy, cuas b€ eidas ws ovk ein Paraprd. popowpos). 
The matter of his discourse throws no light on the character of 
Phalaris or on the politics of Akragas; but Phalaris does in the end 
condemn both the wise men, Pythagoras and Abaris, to death ; 
they are happily rescued by the rising of the people against him on 
that very day, in which the tyrant is slain and they are delivered. 

This story (on which see Bentley, 47, 48, 501, 516) is much 
less satisfactory reading than the clever argument of Lucian. We 
specially miss the bull; a deliverance of the two sages from the 
very belly of hell, whether wrought by miracle of Apollén or by 
the human agency of Akragantine revolutionists, might have been 
made something of. Pythagoras appears as going about upsetting 
tyrannies everywhere (c. 10, 32), among which—for Iamblichos 
did not foresee the coming of Bentley—he finds one to upset 
at unborn Tauromenion. In this last blunder, as well as in the 
bringing in of Pythagoras and Abaris, we get a distinct point 
of connexion between Iamblichos and the letters, Among these 
last is one (77) from Phalaris to Abaris, and another (79) to 
Pythagoras, in both of which the tyrant, victim of slander, sets 
forth his own virtues and asks for a visit from the sage. Between 
them comes a letter of stern rebuke from Abaris to Phalaris, which 
seems to be doubly spurious, not only not the work of Abaris, 
but not even the work of the original forger. These points 
of coincidence show that the forger must either have read the 
Life of Pythagoras or else must have drawn his Abaris and Pytha- 
goras, as well as his Tauromenion, from some common source. One 
might guess that he had not read the discourses of Lucian, or he 
would surely have brought in the implied story of Akanthos, out 
of which something effective could easily have been made. And 
one wonders that he made no use of the story of Charitén and 
Melanippos. It is possible that, if the forger was a Christian, 
he may have thought that tale, in its actual shape, not edifying ; 
but it could with very little trouble have been changed into 
something as harmless as the story of the treatment of Damon 
and Pythias by Dionysios. 

When once the philosophers had come in, it was easy to put 
the name of one for another. To make Zénédn of Elea a con- 
temporary of Phalaris was a wilder freak of chronology than any 
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that we have yet come across; but so he appears in the story in 
Valerius Maximus (iil. 3, Ext. 2). Here Zénon is put to all manner 
of tortures by Phalaris, that of the wooden horse (eculeus) among 
them. He confesses nothing, but exhorts the people of Akragas 
to rise, on which they stone Phalaris. Ag in the story in Iambli- 
chos, we miss the bull, and his absence seems to show that this is no 
genuine legend of Phalaris, but a confusion with another story in 
Diogenés Laertios (ix. 4. 5), borrowed from a fragment of Diodéros 
(lib. 10). In this Zénén acts in the same way towards a tyrant, so 
it is to be supposed, of his own Eleia, called either Nearchos or 
Laomed6n. The confusion of names and places is very much the 
same as in Aristotle’s story about Stésichoros. 

The general story of the fall of Phalaris seems to be fairly well 
ascertained. No philosophers play any part in it. For the 
Pythagoras of sophistic invention we have to substitute the Téle- 
machos of genuine tradition. But the question is still left open to 
us whether we are to look on Télemachos as a patriot or as a rival 
tyrant, whether he stood to Phalaris in the relation of Timoleén to 
Dionysios or only in that of Gelon to the sons of Hippokratés. 


NOTE VIII. p. 98. 
THe EVENTS AFTER THE EXPEDITION OF D6RIEUS. 


WERE any wars waged by Carthage or by the Phenician towns 
in Sicily which had become Carthaginian dependencies against 
Gelon or any other Sikeliot ruler or commonwealth at any time 
between the failure of the Spartan attempt at settlement on Eryx 
and the great Carthaginian invasion which ended in the battle 
of Himera? In the absence of any general consecutive narrative 
of Sicilian affairs—for one part of them we have now a consecutive 
narrative in Herodotus—we have again to seek our answer to this 
question in a number of scattered notices. As the evidence is not 
very clear, I have not ventured on any distinct narrative in the 
text; I thought it safer to consider the matter in the present 
shape. The subject has a good deal of interest in itself, and it 
becomes of greater importance since a scholar whose opinions 
cannot be slighted has made use of the doubtful statements about 
it to dispute the received date and circumstances of the battle 
of Himera itself. 
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The first piece of evidence to which we naturally go on the 
subject is the speech put by Herodotus (vii. 158) into the mouth 
of Gelén when answering the Athenian and Lacedemonian envoys 
in B.c. 480. As the speech is commonly understood, Gelon is 
made distinctly to assert that he had been engaged in a war with 
Carthage before the coming of those envoys, and that that war 
was waged specially to avenge the death of Dorieus. His words 
are 5 

Adrot d€ éued mpdrepoy SenOevros BapBapixov otparod ovverrawacba, dre 
pow mpos Kapyndovious vetkos ouvnmto, emurknmrovrés te Tov Awptéos Tod 
’Avagavipidew mpds "Eyectatwv dovoy éxmpnéacbat, vmoretvovtds te Ta 
eumopia ocuvedevGepovv, am Gy vtyivy peyddar wedlae Te Kal émavpectes 
yeyovact. 

It needs no proof that Gelén, or Herodotus in his name, here 
refers to something which Herodotus conceived to have happened 
before the coming of the envoys. He speaks of a well-known past 
event, of the nature of which we might wish that he had told us more, 
but of the general date of which, as something happening before 
480 B.C., there can be no doubt. He makes Gelén speak of a war 
with Carthage in which he had already been engaged; he cannot 
possibly refer to the great Carthaginian invasion and the battle of 
Himera, which Herodotus records some chapters later (165-167). 
Herodotus may, as some think, have given a wrong date to the 
battle of Himera; he may, though it is not likely, have divided 
a single Carthaginian war into two; but he clearly believed that 
Gelén was at war with Carthage twice, once before the embassy and 
once after it. I therefore cannot understand how Holm (G. 8.1. 
416) can use these words of Herodotus in ¢. 158 as argument 
against the date—the same day as Salamis—which Herodotus 
himself in c. 166 gives to Himera. He adds indeed “ dass Herodot 
selbst diese Worte anders versteht, ist kein Hinderniss meiner 
Denkung.” Now it may be possible to prove Herodotus to be 
altogether wrong in his story; but it is beyond belief that he 
could have misunderstood his own meaning in this way. There 
are in short two questions. First, Did Herodotus give a wrong 
date to the battle of Himera? This question does not concern us 
till later in our story. Secondly, Was Herodotus mistaken in 
asserting an earlier war between Gelon and the Carthaginians ? 
This is the question which we have to deal with now. 

Herodotus then distinctly affirms, through the mouth of Gelon, 
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that Gelén himself waged a war with the Carthaginians and the 
men of Segesta, with the avowed purpose of avenging the death of 
Dorieus. The result of this warfare was, he says, to set free certain 
havens, from which setting free the cities of Old Greece had derived 
great advantage. I freely confess that I do not know what this last 
part of the story means. It was doubtless so clear to Herodotus, 
or to those who told him the story, that it did not seem to need 
any explanation. I cannot venture, with Grote (v. 292), to read 
jpiv for ipiv. I confine myself to the general statement of a war in 
which it is implied that Gelon was victorious. It is implied further 
that Gelon had to withstand an invasion; for he complains that, when 
he asked for help from Old Greece, none came. As far, he says, as 
the Greeks of Old Greece had done anything, Syracuse and all Greek 
Sicily might be a possession of the barbarians (otre eued civexa 7j/AOere 
BonOnoovres ovte tov Awptéos ddvov exmpnEduevor TO Oé Kat’ teas, Tade 
dmavra td BapBdpoor véyerar), Of course there is no need to sup- 
pose that any barbarian host came to Syracuse or anywhere near 
Syracuse. All that Gelén means is that he drove back Punic in- 
vaders of some part of Greek Sicily, which invaders, if he had not 
driven them back, might have reached Syracuse or any other part. 

There is indeed a difficulty as to the date, a difficulty of which 
Holm himself, who asks triumphantly ‘‘ Aber wann?”, does not seem 
to see the stress. Dédrieus perished not very long after 510 B. ¢. 
Gelon did not become master even of Gela till 491. A Pheenician 
-advance threatening Greek Sicily generally, a Greek war waged 
to avenge the death of Dérieus, must surely have happened before 
the latter date. But Kleandros was tyrant as early as 505; Gelén 
was a chief officer under his successor Hippokratés, and seemingly 
under Kleandrog also (see below, Appendix XI). What if Gelén 
refers to a war in which he may well have played a leading part, 
though not in the highest command as himself tyrant? Herodotus 
might easily make a slip of this kind in dates and names. He 
or his informants might make Gelén speak of a war as happening 
during his own reign when it had really happened during the 
reign of one of his predecessors. They would hardly make Gelon 
speak of a war which was yet to come as if it had happened 
some years before. 

And the inference which we naturally make from the works of 
Herodotus really falls in with the account which Diodéros gives of 
the foundation and history of Hérakleia. That account is indeed 
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very confused. It comes in casually in the mythical part of his 
history, and he most likely put his narrative straight when he 
came to the right place for it in one of the lost books. He de- 
scribes (iv. 23) the wrestling of Héraklés and Eryx, and the lease 
granted to the then inhabitants till such time as a Hérakleid 
should come to claim his inheritance. He then adds ; 

érep Kal ovveBy yeverOa’ moddais yap Vortepov yeveais Awpreds 6 Aakedat- 
pdvios KatavTnoas eis SikeNiay Kal THY Xopay dmodaBwv extice méAW “Hpd- 
kecav, taxd © adris avouevns, of Kapxnddévor pbovycayres Gua kal 
poBnGerres pn mote mhetov iaxvoaca THs Kapynddvos apeAnrat Tov Powvikwv 
THY Tyepoviav, oTpatevoavtes em aiThy peyadats Suvapeot Kal KaTa KpdTos 
éovtes Katéoxawap, 

He adds; adda mepi tovray 7a Kara pepos év Tois vikeious xpdvo.s 
avaypawopev. 

In all this Diodoros was most likely writing from memory. 
When he came to the more minute research needed for the direct 
narrative of the enterprise of Déreius, he no doubt found out 
his mistake. That mistake I take to be that for the moment 
he forgot the actual fate of Déorieus, and fancied that what 
was done by his follower Euryleén was done by himself. 
What Diodoros tells us about Hérakleia becomes perfectly in- 
telligible, if we take it of the Mindéda occupied by Euryledn. 
Min6a was afterwards called Hérakleia. Surely it was now 
that it took the name. JDéorieus meant to make a Heérakleia 
on one site. Euryleén did make a Hérakleia on another site. 
Except in this casual mention of its destruction, we do not 
hear of Hérakleia again till deep in the fourth century, after 
it or its site had been ceded to Carthage in B.c. 383. That 
is to say, the Hérakleia founded by Euryleédn was destroyed 
by the Carthaginians in the war which Gelon speaks of in 
Herodotus. Ifit was ever rebuilt as a Greek place, perhaps as an 
outpost of Akragas, it passed to Carthage by the treaty with 
Dionysios, and it rose to its later importance as a Phenician town. 
As such, it was known in Greek as Hérakleia, and in Phenician 
as Ras-Melkart. So far the statements of Herodotus and Diodéros 
really fit well into one another. But it must be remembered that 
all the statements are incidental. Such is not only that of Dio- 
doros, but those of Herodotus also, both the speech of Geldn in 
the seventh book and the account of Euryleén in the fifth. In this 
last Herodotus describes the occupation of Minéa or Hérakleia by 
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Euryleén ; he makes no mention of its later fate, which we get 
in a confused way out of Diodéros. 

We ask further what was the position of Segesta at this time, 
and still more what was that of Selinous. I do not exactly under- 
stand Plass (die Tyrannis, i. 288), when he says ; 

“ Handel hatte indessen Gelén, wie dieser bei Herodot sagt, 
schon friiher mit ihnen [Karthagern] gehabt, indem Egesta sich in 
den Schutz derselben begab, er aber daran dachte, die Karthager 
unter Mitwirken des griechischen Stammlandes vollig von der 
Insel zu vertreiben; nur war es nicht zu Feindseligkeiten ge- 
kommen.” 

Segesta was an ally of Carthage in the battle with Dérieus, and 
neither Gelén nor any other Greek could have any interest in 
settling the relations between the two barbarian cities. A far 
more interesting question is what was the position of Selinous 
just at this time. The story of Dérieus so nearly repeats that 
of Pentathlos that we are almost tempted to assume that it must 
have repeated it in one point more, and that Selinous must have 
been an ally of Dérieus in his warfare with Carthage and Segesta. 
But, as a matter of fact, no such alliance is spoken of. We hear 
nothing of Selinous in any quarter trustworthy or otherwise, 
between the tyranny of Thérén which followed the great defeat 
by the Pheenicians (see p. 81) and the tyranny of Peithagoras 
which we find existing directly after the fall of Dérieus. Nor 
does Herodotus bring in Carthaginians or Pheenicians of any kind 
as at all affecting Selinous, when he describes the rise and fall of 
Euryleén’s power there. Our next notice of Selinous is that from 
which we learn the relations of the city at the time of the’war of 
Himera (Diod. xi. 21). How do we explain the difference between 
the Selinous which is the zealous ally of Pentathlos in his warfare 
with the Pheenicians and the Selinous which at least engaged to 
help the Pheenician invader in his war against Gelédn and Thérdn 
of Akragas? Between those two dates Selinous must have fallen 
into the position of a dependent ally of Carthage. This could not 
have happened immediately after the death of Pentathlos, when 
Carthage had as yet no Sicilian dominion. But it may very well 
have followed the defeat of Dérieus, perhaps not at the very 
moment, but within a few years. The foundation of Hérakleia, 
the revival of the scheme of Greek colonization which had just 
been thwarted, could hardly have frightened Carthage quite so 
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much as Diodéros says; but it would be a special motive for action. 
The revolutions of Selinous, the tyranny and overthrow of Euryleén, 
would give the opportunity. Then Carthage comes down on both 
the towns which Euryleén had held. Hérakleia is destroyed; Seli- 
nous becomes a dependency of Carthage. Greek Sicily in general 
is threatened. Then comes the war of which Gelén speaks, the war 
waged by the Greeks of Sicily, by Gela at all events, against the 
Carthaginians to avenge the death of Dérieus. Help is sought for 
in Old Greece ; but in vain. But Gelén or some other champion 
from eastern Sicily, most likely Gelén acting as lieutenant to 
one of his predecessors in the tyranny, hinders the storm from 
spreading further eastward. He even obtains by treaty some 
commercial advantages which were useful to Old Greece as well 
as to Sicily. But he is obliged to leave Hérakleia a ruin, and 
Selinous a dependency of Carthage. 

Something like this was clearly meant by Herodotus, and some- 
thing like this fits in with our very scanty notices elsewhere. 
Even if it is needful to suppose that Herodotus, or those from 
whom he got his story, made Gelon claim to himself some of the 
acts of Hippokratés or Kleandros, this is much easier to believe 
than that he was capable of the monstrous confusion and contra- 
diction which is attributed to him in the view taken by Holm. 


Duncker (Geschichte des Alterthums, vi. 664) has an account 
which I could wish that he had drawn out more fully, but which 
agrees with my own notions so far as to admit the general fact of 
an earlier war with Carthage in which Geldn took a part. This, 
he truly holds, is shown by the words put into his mouth by 
Herodotus. But he must either allow a very long time between 
the death of Dérieus and the action of Gelén, or else he has not 
noticed the chronological difficulty which I have spoken of above. 
For he not only makes Gelén apply to Leonidas, who did not 
become king of the Lacedemonians till B. c. 491, but speaks of him 
as “ Fiirst von Syrakus,” which he did not become till B.c. 485. 
The application to Lednidas comes from the passage in Justin, xix.1, 
which, in the last text of Riihl, stands thus ; 

“ Ttaque Siciliz populis propter adsiduas Karthaginiensium in- 
jurias ad .. Leonide fratrem regis Spartanorum, concurrentibus 
grave bellum natum, in quo et diu et varia victoria prceliatum 
est.” 
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Duncker must have read “ Leonidam,” according to the con- 
jectural emendation mentioned by Meltzer, i. 492. He takes this 
passage of Justin and the speech of Gelén in Herodotus to refer to 
one and the same application to Sparta. I had always thought 
that the passage in Justin referred to the expedition of Déorieus, 
and that his name had dropped out of the text. An invitation to 
Dorieus from Selinous or any other Sikeliot city is likely enough ; 
they must have known well that he was coming. As Duncker 
puts it, when the request to Jednidas was refused, then “ Gelon 
nahm es auf sich, weiteren Erfolges der Karthagen auf Sicilien 
entgegen zu treten.” Cf. vil. 217. 

The passage in Justin is followed by the strange story of the 
embassy of Darius to Carthage ; 

“ Dum hee aguntur, legati a Dareo, Persarum rege, Karthaginem 
venerunt adferentes edictum quo Pceni humanas hostias immolare et 
canina vesci prohibebantur mortuorumque corpora cremare potius 
quam terra obruere a rege jubebantur ; petentes simul auxilia ad- 
versus Greciam, cui inlaturus bellum Dareus erat. Sed Kartha- 
ginienses auxilia negantes propter assidua finitimorum bella, ceteris, 
ne per omnia contumaces viderentur, cupide paruere.” 

I confess that I am a little surprised at the respect with which 
this story is treated by Meltzer (i. 207, 499), Duncker (iv. 527), 
and Busolt (ii. 259), who charges it on Timaios, whose criticism 
on the brazen bull might have pleaded for him. Duncker even 
warns us that it must not be supposed, because he accepts this 
“Verhandlung” between Darius and Carthage, that he at all ac- 
cepts an alliance between Xerxes and Carthage. On the other 
hand, the story seems to me to be a jumble between the alliance of 
Xerxes with Carthage and the story of Gelén requiring the Car- 
thaginians to give up human sacrifices. Darius is made to sin 
against his own religion by requiring fire to be used to consume 
dead bodies. The only point the least in favour of the story is 
that eating dog’s flesh does seem (see Meltzer, 1. 499) to have 
been an usual custom of some of the Libyan tribes, though surely 
not of the Carthaginians. Duncker (iv. 527) seems to put the 
transaction as early as B.c. 512. I should have thought that, if 
anything of the kind happened at all, it must have been just 
before Marathon. 


It certainly seems to me most likely that one of the results of 
E12 
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this first Punic war on the‘ part of Syracuse was that Selinous 
now became a dependency of Carthage. But it would be hard 
to prove the case either way. Duncker (vii. 379), just before the 
battle of Himera, makes Selinous join Carthage then for the first 
time; “Es trat in den Schutz Karthagos.” He then adds in a 
note, ‘“‘Hamilkar konnte nicht den Selinuntiern doch nicht ge- 
bieten, ihm ihre Reiter zu schicken, wenn die Stadt nicht zuvor 
zu Karthago getreten war.’ Benndorf (die Metopen, 8) makes 
Selinous join Carthage out of revenge for the destruction of her 
metropolis Megara by Geldn. See pp. 131, 240. Curtius (G. G. u. 
439) knows that they came “ aus Hass gegen Akragas.” Why ? 


NOTE IX. pp. 105,317 
ANAXILAS AND THE NAmInG oF MESSANA. 


It hardly needed the ingenuity of Bentley (Phalaris, p. 149 et 
seqq.) to point out that Pausanias (iv. 23) has made a confusion 
as to the date of Anaxilas quite as great as that which Diodéros 
(see above, p. 451) has made as to the date of Charoéndas. He 
has moved him back from the early years of the fifth century B.c. 
to the first half of the seventh. We may feel pretty sure that 
this story, like the narrative of the Messenian wars to which it 
is a supplement, comes from the lost Messenian epic of Rhianos, 

In this version the second Messenian war is over. Eira has been 
taken, according to Pausanias’ chronology, in B.c. 668 (Ol. 28. 1). 
The remnant of the Messenians, under the sons of Aristomenés, 
Gorgos and Mantiklos, are planning settlements in various parts. 
One of their schemes is to occupy Sardinia, described, as usual, as 
the greatest and most fortunate of islands (Sapdo krycacOa peyiorny 
Te vngov Kal evdaimovia mpatnv). At that time Anaxilas was tyrant 
of Rhégion; he was fourth in descent from Archidamidas, who 
had migrated from Messéné to Rhégion at the time of the taking 
of Ithdmé which ended the first Messenian war (724 B.C. accord- 
ing to the chronology of Pausanias, iv. 13. 7). He now sent and 
invited the Messenians of the second dispersion to settle in Italy. 
When they came, he told them that he had a quarrel with the 
Zanklaians who had a fair city and territory in Sicily; this he 
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promised to give to them as their new home, if they would join with 
him in driving out its present possessors (€\@odow ¢deyey ws Zay- 
kdaior Stadbopor pev eiowy avT@, xopav d€ evdaiwova kal médAw Ev KAaX@ THs 
Dixedlas eyovow, a 67) opiow eOérew py ovyxarepyacdpevos Sodvar). The 
Messenians agree; Anaxilas gives them a passage to Sicily; he 
fights against the Zanklaians by sea, and they by land; each is 
successful, and Zanklé is besieged by land and sea. Presently 
the wall is taken, seemingly by storm (dAcoxopevov 75n Tod Telxous) 5 
the Zanklaians take sanctuary in temples and at altars. Then 
Anaxilas exhorts the Messanians to slay the suppliants and to 
make slaves of the rest of the people of Zanklé, men, women, and 
children (‘Avagitas pev ody trois Meoonviows mapexedeveTo Tovs TE ikeTev- 
ovtus Zayk\al@y amoxteivery Kal Tovs AouTovs yuvarEw 6uov Kal Tato av- 
SparodicacOa). But the Messenian leaders, Gorgos and Manti- 
klos, shrink from sucha crime. They had themselves suffered un- 
righteously at the hands of men of their own kin; let not the 
lord of Rhégion constrain them to sin in the like sort against 
fellow-Greeks (mapyrotvro ’Avagihav pn opas tro avyyevav avdpav 
merorOdtas avdcta, Guora avtovs és avOpamovs "EXAnvas dvaykacat Spacat). 
The Messenians bid the Zanklaians at the altars rise; they ex- 
change oaths and occupy the city in common, changing the name 
from Zanklé to Messéné (revs Zayxdaiovs dvicracay dro tov Bapar, 
kat dpxous Sdvtes Kal avTol map’ ékeivov aBdvtTes @knTav aupdtepor Kow7* 
dvopna O€ TH mode pereOecav Meaonyny avtl Zaykrns KadeioOa). All this 
was done about B.c. 664 (Ol. 29). And the witness of the story 
in Pausanias’ day was the temple and statue of Héraklés Manti- 
klos, the foundation of the Messenian Mantiklos, outside the 
walls of Messana (Madprikdos 6€ kal 76 iepdv Meconviors tov “Hpakdéous 
emoinge, Kal éoTw exros Teixous 6 Oeds idpupevos, “HpaxAns Kadovpevos 
Mavrixdos). 

It is perfectly clear that the kernel of this tale is the real ac- 
count of the treatment of the Zanklaians in B.c. 493 by Anaxilas, 
Hippokratés, and the Samians. The date is changed; Messenian 
exiles are put instead of Samian exiles; the refusal of the Samians 
to kill the Zanklaians handed over to them by Hippokratés ap- 
pears in a poetical form; they are now made suppliants at altars. 
How much the Persian recovery of Ionia and the events which 
followed it were in the mind of the inventor of the tale is shown 
by his bringing in a proposal to settle in Sardinia, which is made 
up, almost word for word, out of two stories in Herodotus. The 
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first is 1.170, where Bias of Priéné counsels the Ionians to found a 
Pan-Ionian cityin Sardinia,and there to dwell, v»yowv dmacéwv peyiornv 
vepopuevovs (cf. v. 124). The other is v. 106, where Histiaios pro- 
mises Darius to bring Sapda, vacov tiv peyiornv, under tribute to 
him. Rhianos, or whoever it was, worked these details from the 
real story of the Samians into his imaginary story of the Mes- 
senians. There were several things to suggest the carrying of 
Messenian exiles to Zanklé. There was the later name of the 
city ; there was the probable fact (see vol. i. p. 586) that Mes- 
senians of the dispersion after Aristomenés did settle at Rhégion, 
and that under the auspices of Zanklé. It was a very slight 
change to settle them at Zanklé itself, where they most likely did 
show their faces. As for the details of the settlement, the story 
of the Samians stood ready to be transferred. Moreover Anaxilas 
himself, for a reason which we shall come to directly, is spoken of 
as Messenian (Herakleides, Pont. xxv. Frag. Hist. Greece. ii. 219). 
This last was quite enough to suggest bringing him into the story 
at the expense of chronology. One would have hardly thought 
it necessary at this time of day to prove the falsehood of the 
Messenian story and of the date in the seventh century. Yet in the 
Dictionary of Geography, art. Messenia, the Messenian settlement 
appears with the date 668 B.c. but without any mention of Anaxilas, 
the article on whom, by the way, in the Dictionary of Biography, 
not having the letters E. H. B. at the end, is of the very feeblest. 
But the oddest thing is that, under the article Messenza, the story 
is told with a reference to the article Messana, which, being 
marked by those letters, of course gives the right account with the 
right date. 7 

I have written thus far with full confidence; I have a further 
suggestion to make which may be thought more daring. While 
the details of the story in Pausanias—that is, as I hold, the ac- 
count in the poem of Rhianos—are clearly taken from the settle- 
ment of the Samians, it is possible that the story itself may have 
been suggested by a real event somewhat later. We have the fact 
that Zanklé did change its name to Messéné, or rather Messana. 
This is witnessed by Herodotus (vii. 164) when, telling the story of 
Kadmos of Kés (see pp. 110, 182), he says that he joined with the 
Samians in occupying ZéykAnv thy és Meoonyny peraBadovoay ro ovvopa. 
This surely does not mean that the Samians changed the name to 
Messéné, which they could have no motive for doing, but only that 
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the city which was called Zanklé when Kadmos settled there was 
called Messéné when Herodotus wrote. Thucydides (vi. 4) records 
the settlement of the Samians; and adds that they were driven 
out by Anaxilas (see p. 115) and that he changed the name of the 
city to Messéné ; 

Tovs d5€ Sapious Avaét\as ‘Pyyivey tupavvos ov TOAA® Varepov ekBarav 
kal thy TOAW avtois Evppiktoy avOparev oikicas Meoonvyy amd THs éavToU 
TO apxatov Tmarpidos avtwvduace. 

This, as I have noticed in the text, is a somewhat singular and 
sentimental motive for a change of name. It is dangerous to 
dispute the authority of Thucydides; but there is really some 
reason to think that the city was still called Zanklé for some 
years after the time of Anaxilas. Dioddros (xi. 48), recording 
the death of Anaxilas in 476 (see p. 241), still calls him 6 ‘Pyyiov 
kat ZaykAns tupavvos; and in c. 76 ‘Pnyivor peta Zaykdaiov drive 
out his sons (see p. 315). This is placed in the archonship of 
Euippos, which should be 461 B.c., but the dates in Dioddros just 
then are a little confused (see Clinton, Fast. Hell. ii. App. c. 8). 
Directly after this comes the general settlement of Sicily, and 
now, for the first time, we hear of Messéné. The mercenaries 
and strangers and vppixro: dvOpemo are set to dwell ev ry Meoonvia 
(see p. 316). From this time we hear no more of Zanklé. This 
looks very much as if this was the time when the change of name 
took place; it even looks, if one may say so, as if Thucydides had 
transferred the settlement of the mixed multitude from the time 
which followed the fall of the sons of Anaxilas to the time of 
Anaxilas himself. Note further that the third Messenian war in 
Peloponnésos (467-457) was at any rate going on about this time, 
and that, as the dates in Dioddros cannot be exactly trusted, and 
as the settlement would hardly be carried out in a single year, 
nothing is more likely than that, when the Messenian exiles 
were finding homes at Naupaktos and other places, another body of 
them should be settled at Zanklé, and should give their name to 
the place. This seems more likely than the reason for the name 
given by Thucydides. And there must be some reason why Diodéros 
—who, we must always remember, represents the earlier Sicilian 
writers, and who is always careful, if not always correct, in his no- 
menclature—suddenly at this point changes from Zanklé to Messéné. 
It would be an objection if we could believe that Mikythos, in the 
inscription of his offerings at Olympia (see p. 302, and below, 
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Note XXIX), spoke of Messana by that name. Pausanias (v. 26. 5), 
in arguing, one hardly sees why, against statements of Herodotus 
which do not contradict his own, says that those inscriptions imply 
Mikythos’ possession of Rhégion and Messana ; “EAAnvidas airé médes 
‘Phylov te matpida Kal thy ent TO TopOud Meconmy Sidwow. It is 
clear that these are not literal copies of the inscriptions. Messana 
could not be described as 7 emi r@ ropOua Meson till after the 
foundation of the Peloponnesian city of the name. The word on 
the offerings may quite well have been Zay«dn, for which Pausanias 
substituted Meoonvn after the manner of modern translators. 

If we accept this date for the change of name, the story which 
Pausanias has borrowed from Rhianos becomes all the clearer. 
Rhianos took a real Messenian settlement at Zanklé in the fifth 
century B.c. and carried it back into the seventh. 


The early coms of Messana have the legends MESSENION and 
MESSANION (Coins of Sicily, pp. 100, 101), mostly with the letters 
running from left to right, but some of each follow the older way. 
The spelling MESSENION (Meconviwy in the later alphabet) seems 
the older; but the Doric spelling prevailed, as is shown by the 
Latin form Messana. The modern Messina of course comes from 
Meoonyn. This had most likely come into use in Byzantine times ; 
it is Meoonyn and Meooivn in the Greek charters of the Norman 
kings. That the spelling should fluctuate soon after the new settle- 
ment and change of name is not wonderful. Some remnant of the 
Samians or some other Ionians of some kind must have been there 
to bring in the Ionic spelling for a while, but the Dorian majority 
prevailed in the end. Of course the Doric form belongs equally to 
the Peloponnesian and to the Sicilian Meoodva; but for Sicilian 
purposes it is convenient to keep the form Messana, made familiar 
by its Latin use, for the Sikeliot city. 

Some of the Messanian coins have a running hare on one side 
and Niké crowning mules in a chariot on the other. For the 
meaning of this Julius Pollux (v. 75) quotes Aristotle; ’Avagéidas 
6 ‘Pnyivos ovons, as “Aptotoredns dyoly, THs Btkehias Tews aydvov ayer, 
6 d€ eicayayov te Kal Operas, duov dé Kal OAvpmia uKnoas annvyn, TH 
voulopate Tav ‘Phyivey évetir@cey amjyny kai Aayov, (We see Hierdn 
eating hare in p. 262.) There must here be some confusion between 
the Sicilian and Italian dominions of Anaxilas; but the expla- 
nation is most likely legendary; if I am right as to the change 
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of name, it must be so, unless Messana under its new name copied 
a Rhegine coin. 


And now for a word or two as to Anaxilas himself and his 
connexion with the elder Messéné, which, as we have seen, even 
led to his being called Meoonmos. He appears in Aristotle 
(Pol. v. 10. 4), along with Panaitios and Kleandros, as one of 
the tyrants who rose to power by upsetting an oligarchy. 
But what kind of oligarchy did he upset? Strabo (vi. 1. 
6) quotes from Antiochos of Syracuse his account of the 
founding of Rhégion, and the share taken in it by Messenian 
exiles. Though the settlement was Chalkidian and its founder 
brought from Chalkis, yet the descendants of these Messenians 
formed, according to Antiochos, an exclusive body out of whom 
the magistrates, or at least the generals, of Rhégion were always 
chosen. This privilege lasted till the rise of Anaxilas. The words 
are; Oidmrep of trav “Pyyivav myeudves péxpt “Ava&iia tod Meconvioy 
yevous dei Kaioravro. The word nyepdves, not an usual one to 
express magistracy in a Greek commonwealth, must mean at least 
as much as I have just said. It might possibly mean more; it may 
imply something like a dynasty, whether under the title of king- 
ship or not. Reading the passage by the light of our other know- 
ledge, we may understand the words to mean that Anaxilas put an 
end to this superiority, whatever it was, on the part of the Messenian 
families in Rhégion or some of them. But the words by themselves 
might have been read to mean that Anaxilas was the last of a 
Messenian dynasty in Rhégion. The other account is that of 
Hérakleidés of Pontos (see above, p. 486), who, as I have already 
said, speaks of Anaxilas himself as a Messenian, that is, we must sup- 
pose, a member of one of these Messenian families. This must also 
be the meaning of Thucydides (vi. 4) when he says that Anaxilas 
changed the name of Zanklé to Messana after the name of his own 
ancient country (dé ris éavrod rd dpxaiov rarpidos). Hérakleidés 
does not mention any superiority of the Messenians in Rhégion. 
After mentioning the joint Chalkidian and Messenian settlement, 
he goes on; modurelav d€ KategTnoavto apiotoKpatiKny® xXidtoe yap TavTa 
Storxovdow, aiperot awd tiyunpdteay, vopos dé expwvtTo tots Xapwvdov Tov 
Karavaiov, éerupavynoe b€ attav *Avakitas Meconvos. A senate of a 
thousand, chosen—it is not said by whom—out of possessors of 
a certain amount of property, is a very different thing from the 
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exclusive predominance of certain families. It is a form of 
government which might mark a stage of transition from exclusive 
oligarchy to democracy (see p. 349, and below, Appendix XXIX). 
But it is perhapsa little too artificial for the times before Anaxilas, 
whom Aristotle would seem to have conceived as upsetting an 
oligarchy of the more old-fashioned type. It is to be noticed that 
the writer uses the word dcouxotor in the present; so, if we were 
sure that these scraps came from the elder Hérakleidés, we might 
suppose he was describing the constitution of Rhégion in the 
fourth century B.c. Antiochos, reported by Strabo, is much higher 
authority, though his meaning may not be perfectly clear. 

We have a few other notices of Anaxilas. Dionysios of Hali- 
karnassos, in a fragment (xix. 4), speaks of him as seizing the 
akropolis of Rhégion, a thing which might be taken for granted of 
any tyrant in any city that had an akropolis. He gives no further 
details. From one of the scholiasts on Pindar, Pyth. u. 34, it 
would seem that he himself ruled in Zanklé and that he placed his 
son Kleophrén or Leophrén as deputy-tyrant in Rhégion (Avagiias 
kal KXedppwv 6 tTovTov mais “Iradias dvtes TUpavvar 6 pev ev Meaonvy TH 
Siceixy, 6 S€ ev “Pyyig tO mept'’Iradiav). We should certainly have 
expected the partition of power to be the other way, and the state- 
ment may be a mere confusion of expression. The phrase of *Iradias 
tupavve is also odd. Is it because the power of Anaxilas began in 
Italy, or did the scholiast reckon Sicily to Italy? In another 
scholion on Pyth. i. 98 he is ’AvaEi\aos 6 rév “Pyywev Bacrdevs. 

The war of Anaxilas and his son against Lokroi (see p. 240) 
must be the same which is referred to in the dark story in Justin, 
xxi. 3; “Cum Rheginorum tyranni Leophronis bello Locrenses 
premerentur, voverunt, si victores forent, ut die festo Veneris 
virgines suas prostituerent.” Such a sacrifice—to Ashtoreth, one 
would think (see below, Appendix XX V)—would be even greater 
at Lokroi, where women held so great a place, than elsewhere. 
If there is any truth in this tale, one might see a reference to it in 
the emphatic mention of the Ze@upia Aoxpis mapOévos in Pindar, 
Pyth. ii. 18 or 35. It might have been held that the terms of the 
vow did not apply when the Lokrians were delivered without 
victory. 

It is hard to believe that this Kleophrén or Leophrén—the 
names must be the same—who was capable of acting such a part 
as this, could have been one of the young sons of Anaxilas who 
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succeeded under the guardianship of Mikythos. And the authority 
of Herodotus is certainly higher than any other. We must there- 
fore suppose that Leophrén died before his father, and that there 
is some confusion when Dionysios, Exc. 10 (p. 2359, Reiske), 
after a short mention of Anaxilas, adds, Acdppom tH madi thy apxny 
katedire. ‘There is another mention of Leophrén in Athénaios, i. 3, 
where he appears as an Olympic victor, celebrated, like his father, 
in an ode of Simoénidés, Others are spoken of who made the 
sacrifice and feast; ro avrd éemoinoe Acdppwv "OAvpriacw, émuwiktoy 
ypavavros Tov Keiov Sipwvidov. 

Justin (iv. 2), speaking of the tyrannies in Sicily, contrasts 
Anaxilas as a just ruler with the cruelty of the others (‘‘ postquam 
singule civitates in tyrannorum imperium concesserunt, quorum 
nulla terra feracior fuit, horum ex numero Anaxilaus justitia cum 
ceterorum crudelitate certabat’”’). And that Anaxilas left behind 
him a certain reputation for good government might appear from 
the easy succession of his sons under the care of Mikythos. 

All this is quite possible. The foreign policy of Anaxilas seems 
as bad as it could be; but that is consistent with a mild rule at 
home. Lewis the Twelfth was the Father of his People in France; 
Italy looked on him in another light. 


There is a saying of Anaxilas or attributed to him preserved by 
John of Stoboi (xliv. 17), which falls in with this possible better 
side of him; ’Ava£idaos 6 ripavvos epwrndeis ti THs Tupavvidos pakapio- 


tarov, edn TO pnderrore EvepyeTouvTa wuKnOnvat, 


NOME Xe sop bLO, 191. 284, 2411242, 2 415. 
CHROMIOS SON OF AGHSIDAMOS. 


CHROMIOS is a case of a man who was of no small importance in 
his own day, and who, as such, had his deeds recorded by the his- 
torians of Sicily, but whose name would, as far as we are concerned, 
have utterly perished, if he had not won victories in the games. 
As he had that luck, he was commemorated in two odes of Pindar. 
The odes by themselves tell us something, and the scholiasts who 
undertook their interpretation have preserved to us some passages 
of lost writers in which Chromios is mentioned. 
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The two odes addressed to Chromios are, in the common reckon- 
ing, the first and the ninth Nemean; but the victory commemo- 
rated in the latter ode was clearly won, not at Nemea, but in the 
Pythian games at Sikyén. The scholia to these odes naturally 
contain a good deal about their subject, and there are some other 
notices of Chromios in the scholia to other odes. 

The name of Chromios’ father comes from Nem.i. 29 (43). From 
the prominence given in the first ode to the legend of Héraklés it 
has been reasonably enough inferred (Mezger, Pindars Siegeslieder, 
98) that he claimed a Herakleid descent. There can be no 
doubt that he was originally a citizen of Gela. It is absurd 
enough when a scholiast (Nem. 1. 8) says, this time without any 
Timaios to quote, Xpdsusos yvloyos Hv ‘lépwvos madobev* obtos are b7 
Bacevor cvvay kal Gpiotos Sv thy tamuyny emdovtnoe Kal Ap€aTo amootas 
Tov ‘Iépwvos Ka éavtov inmotpopeiv. It 1s a more rational scholiast 
who, on Nem. 1x, 95, infers from Timaios that he was an €raipos of 
Gelén. His first appearance is at the battle by the Heldros, when, 
as another scholiast in the same page (Abel, 277) oddly puts it, 
guvepaynoe TeX@ve cuppax@ tov ‘Immokpdrovs 6 Xpdpwos Kal npiotevoer. 
I cannot understand why Mr. Lloyd (p. 322) should have fancied 
that Chromios was fighting on the Syracusan side. The only 
thing the least like it is that the comparison with Hektor might 
better suit a defeated warrior. The passage, Nem. ix. 39 (94), 
runs thus in Bergk ; 

. . . Aéyerar pay “Exrope pev KAéos avOjoa SKapdvepov xevpaow 

ayxov, Babuepnuvoo 8 apd axrais ‘EAwpov, 

évOa “Péas mépov dvOpwror Kadrcowwr, Sedoprev 

mast Tov ’“AynotSapou péyyos év aAikia mpwra. 
‘Péas is a mere guess. The scholiasts read, with the manuscripts, 
"Apeias. The word puzzled them, but one at least thought it had 
something to do with “Apys, if only because of the battle. “Péas 
mopos is said to mean the Ionian sea, with reference to the péyas 
koMmos “Péas in Alsch. Prom. 837. But it is hard to see what that 
has to do with the battle of the Heléros, which must have been 
fought a good way inland, though Mezger does say, ‘“ é@a" an der 
Mundung.” Surely “ ford of Arés” is much more to the purpose. 
It is a likely enough name for a passage of the river, which it 
would be vain to look for now. 

Timaios mentioned Chromios at the battle of the Heloros. The 
scholiast says (Nem. ix. 95); 
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TEpt TOUTOY TOY ToTapoy GuveaTn ‘Immokpater TH LeAQav Tupdvy@ pos 
Supakociouvs médepos’ 6 dé TéAwy ov otros éraipos [the MS. reading is 
Thay obros érepos bs] immdpxen tore “Immoxpdres’ ev 67 Toite pyol Te 
TohEu@ eikos Tov Xpdpuov emidetEacOa Troha epya kata tiv pdynv. Tept 
O€ ToUTOU Tov ToA€pou Tipatos ev TH Sexatn SednAwKe’ Kaddrak yap, pyolv 
6 Aidvpos, ovdepiay GAnv paxnv €xouev evpety Tapa TOY "EA@pov TY cuV- 
nkuakotov TO Xpopio tupdvvey, ote ju) adv ‘ImmoKkpdres ToU Té\@vos mpos 
Zvpakociovus. 

I suppose the correction of the text must be allowed; but one 
would like to know what Timaios really wrote. 

Pindar, in the lines immediately following those just quoted 
above, speaks of other exploits of Chromios by land and sea ; 


TOAAG pev év kovia xépow, ev 5é yeiTou TévTw pPdoopal. 
And so in 34 (80); 
.. . Xpopiw xev tracmicav mapa me(oBoas immos TE vawy T ev paxas. 


The sea-fight is doubtless that by Kymé (see p. 250), and I must 
see a reference to expected danger from Carthage (cf. Pyth. 1. 73 
(140)) in the zeipa dydvep owtkoorodoy éyxéwv (28 or 35), even 
if I use a small ¢ in deference to experts. 

Chromios of course moved to Syracuse with Gelén. To this 
fact we owe the striking local opening of the first—the real— 
Nemean ode, which has come before us as part of the topography 
of the city (see vol. i. p. 353). The scholiasts too are rich in 
matter bearing on the mythical origin of the dyumvevya cepvov 
’Adeov. We have to thank them for several speculations about 
Alpheios and "Apreyis ’AAderoa (see vol. i. p. 356). But we are 
now more concerned with the picture of the house of Chromios at 
Syracuse, and of Pindar at its gate waiting for his dinner and 
singing meanwhile ; Nem. i. 20 (30); 

éotav & én avdAcias Ovpas 

avdpos didogeivou nada peAtropevos, 

évOa pot appdd.ov 

Seimvov KekoopnTat. 
How high Chromios stood with Gelén is shown by his marriage 
with the tyrant’s sister, and by his being left as a guardian of the 
tyrant’s son along with Aristonous (see p. 214). So witnesses 
Timaios, as quoted by the scholiast on Nem. ix. 95 ; 

ws d€ kai 6 TéA@y TO Xpopim éexpyto éraipw Sjdov madw €& ov hyor 


Ti 5) a 8 4 , o . ’ , de a bd 2) ee €L 
Palos EV TH) €UTEpa ypadov OUT@S em LT POTrOVs € TOV TQLOOS PET EKEL- 
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vov [ Polyzélos, one would suppose] karéornoev 'Apiotdvouv Kai Xpdp.ov 
Tovs KnOeatds. TovTos yap 6 Tedwv dédaxe tas ddeAdas. 

Mr. Lloyd (323) suggests that Chromios and Aristonous were 
brothers; there seems no evidence one way or the other. 

Chromios, comrade and brother-in-law of Hierén no less than of 
Gelén, remained in equal favour with Hierdn after his accession. 
Chromios therefore could not have taken the part of Polyzélos (see 
p. 236 and Appendix XXIIT). He was employed in the honourable 
and successful mission by which Lokroi was secured against the 
threats of Anaxilas (see p. 241). So at least says the scholiast on 
Pyth. ii. 343 ’Avaéita tod Meoonyns Kat ‘Pynyiov tupdvvov Aoxpois moNe- 
povrtos, ‘lépav méuyas Xpdopuoy rov kyndeorny SinmetAnoev adt@ ei py) KaTa- 
Avoaito TOY mpos avTOvS TOAEMOY avTOY mpds TO PHyLov OTpaTEvELY. 

When Hierdn gave himself out as founder of Aitna, Chromios 
was one of those who received the citizenship of the new city. 
Both the odes are addressed to him as Chromios of Aitna. And 
the references to Zeds Airvaios (1. 6), and by implication in ix. 28— 
30= 66-70, must surely refer to this. That he did not, any more 
than Hierédn himself, break off his connexion with Syracuse, is 
plain from the opening of the Nemean ode (1) already quoted. 
The opening of the Sikyonian ode (ix) speaks in the like sort of 
the house of Chromios at Aitna ; 


Kwpdacopey map “AmddAAwvos Sixvwvobe, Moicat, 

X\ , > ww 4 3 > , la , , 
Tav veoxtioray és Airvay, ev@ avamentapevar felvwy vevikayTat Ovpa, 
dABiov és Xpopiov Sap’. 


Zeus is also implored (29 (70) ) to bless the citizens of Adtna 
generally ; 


potpay 8 evvopov 
aitéw oe maolv Sapoy Aitvaiwy oma ey. 


As it happened, there was hardly time for any maides Airvaiwv to 
grow up before the lawful owners of the soil came back (see p. 
323). The potpa ctvopos must be compared with the dreams in 
Pyth. i. 61 (129) about the position of the young Deinomenes as 
constitutional king of Aitna (see pp. 245, 274). In that character 
Chromios was to act as his Mayor of the Palace. Such at least 
would seem to be the meaning of the scholiast at the beginning of 
the ninth Nemean; 6 Xpdptos otros didos jv ‘Iepwvos, xataorabeis 
im adtod tis Airvns énitporos. One would like to know what be- 
came of him when the Deinomenid dynasty, overthrown at Syra- 
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cuse, kept his hold on the two towns which successively bore the 
name of A‘tna. 


The date of the two odes has been largely discussed by the 
commentators on Pindar. Among recent writers Mezger (98 et 
seqq.) has much to say, and Mr. Bury in his edition of the Nemean 
odes (Introduction to Nem. i. and Appendix C). The Nemean ode 
is certainly. older than the Sikyonian. It was clearly written when 
Pindar was in Sicily. Both were written, as the description of 
Chromios as “of tna” shows, after Hierdn’s foundation of tna 
in B.C. 476. The Nemean ode contains the greater amount of 
general local matter; the Sikyonian enlarges more on the personal 
exploits of Chromios. Neither, as Mr. Bury remarks, contains any 
mention of Hierdn. The commentators seem pretty well agreed, 
though Mr. Bury has some doubts, that the Nemean victory of 
Chromios was in B.C. 473. The ode, and the visit of Pindar 
which it implies, would come as soon as might be after. 

I should, unlike Mr. Bury, understand the opening words of the 
Sikyonian ode as implying a visit of Pindar to Chromios in his 
house at AXtna, as the Nemean implies a visit to him in his house 
at Syracuse. The starting of Pindar from Sikyén in company with 
the Muses is of course a figure in either case. The allusions in 
the Nemean are mainly Syracusan ; we hear of Znvos Airvaiou xapts, 
and that is all. It is inthe Sikyonian ode that we get the blessings 
on the maides Airvaiwy and the distinct mention of 4 veoxticra Airva. 
I must confess that these last words would have led me, if I had 
had no guides, to fix both odes, and therefore the visit of Pindar, 
to a time nearer to B.c. 476. But the evidence of the odes to 
Hierén seems to show (see Bury, Appendix C) that Pindar was not 
in Sicily till p.c. 474. The exact date of his visit concerns his 
commentators more than it does me. He assuredly did go thither. 

The commentators on the poet, old and new, naturally know a 
great many things, both about Chromios and about other matters, 
which a mere historian of facts cannot be expected to know. Some- 
times one is even tempted to think that they know more than the 
poet himself ever thought of. 
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NOTE XS p ner 


THe First Risk or GELON. 


Our earliest mention of Gelén comes from a passage in Hero- 
dotus (vil. 154), where unluckily something seems to have dropped 
out of the text. It runs thus; 

exovros Oe ‘Immoxpdreos thv tupavvida, 6 TéAwv, eav TyAivew Tov ipo- 
avrew amdyovos, ToAA@Y peT GAY Kal Aivno.iOnpov Tov Tlataikov os nv 
Sopuddpos “Immoxpdreos .. . . peta dé od modddv xpovov OL aperny amedéxOn 
maons THs tmmovu eivat immapyos. 

This must be compared with a fragment of Timaios (85, C. 
Miiller, i. 213), preserved by a scholiast on Pindar, Nem. ix. 
95 5 

ére pev ovv Téhwva inmapxeiv katréatnoev ‘Inmoxpdtns, capes 6 Tipaios 
Tounoer ypapev ovtws’ “Immoxpatns Sé pera tHv KAedvdpou reAcuTny, dua 
pev Tov Vedwvos ev TH TeTaypéevy pepevnkotos, dua dé trois TeA@ots xapioa- 
Oat Bovdomevos, petaveuidapevos adtov Kal mapaxadéoas mpos Tas mpd&es 
dmavrav tov inméwv Thy emipéderay ekeiv@ Trapedekev. 

This and the place in Herodotus clearly refer to the same event. 
But we do not know what the event was. The unhappy lacuna in 
Herodotus hinders us from knowing more than that, after the ac- 
cession of Hippokratés, Gelon, in company with Ainésidamos and 
many others, did something. The valour displayed by Gelon, 
which led to his appointment to the command of the cavalry, 
would seem to have come a little later. For there immediately 
follows the list of Hippokratés’ conquests and Gelon’s share in 
them ; 

moAtopkéovros yap ‘Immoxpareos KadXuroNiras te kai Na€iovs kat Zay- 
kAalous te Kal Aecovtivous, Kal mpos Svpykovoiovs te Kal Tov BapBdpev 
auxvovs, avip eaivero ey TovTowwt ToigL Tod€uotce ewy 6 T€X@y Aaurpo- 
TaTos. 

When we look to Timaios to fill up the gap, we find him, as 
reported by the scholiast, disappointingly meagre; but then we 
do not feel at all certain that we have his exact words. Some 
(see Abel, 276) have found a lacuna here also. Anyhow some 
fighting somewhere followed the death of Kleandros, in which 
Gelén kept his post, seemingly when some others did not. Hero- 
dotus may have gone on to say that Ainésidamos kept his post as 
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well. Also Gelén was very popular with the Syracusans, more 
so, it would seem, than Hippokratés. It would even seem that 
Hippokratés used the popularity of Gelon to strengthen his own 
power. 

Here is hardly material even for guessing. But it would be 
pleasant if one could think that we have found another reference 
to the Punic war after the death of Dorieus. And one is even 
tempted to ask whether some faint echo from the same quarter 
may not be heard amid the astounding confusion of a scholiast on 
the ninth Nemean (93) who makes the battle of Heloros a victory 
over Carthaginians (eviknoe yap [ Xpopos | evravda KapxnSovious cuppaxav 
TAou 7 tupdvve TO ‘Immoxpdrovs Siaddyo). But this may only be a 
jumble between Heléros and Himera. Anyhow the scholiast has 
found defenders. See Abel, 275. 

On the other hand, when we remember that Kleandros was 
killed, it is not unlikely that some disturbances in Gela followed 
before Hippokratés got full possession of the tyranny. The good 
will of the people towards Gelén might almost make us think that 
he took the popular side. Is it possible that Hippokratés came 
into power by a kind of compromise, of which the promotion of 
the popular favourite was a condition ? 

Anyhow Herodotus does not say that Gelén was a Sopudépos of 
Hippokratés, but only that Ainésidamos was. And it is odd to 
translate pouvapyin by “tyranny,” ruparvis by “ reign,” and dopypdpos 
‘Immoxpdreos by “in the king’s body-guard.” 


NOTH OAT, | p13. 


Greton’s TREATMENT OF MEGARA AND KAMARINA. 


THE fact of the destruction of Kamarina by Gelén comes from 
the clearest of evidence. It is recorded by Herodotus, vii. 156 ; 
Kapaptvaiovs dravtas és tas Supykovoas adyayov moduntas emoinge, Kapa- 
pins 5€ 76 dotv karécxae. So Thucydides witnesses also (vi. 5); 
av&ts imdb TéXwvos avaoraros yevouevn. The destruction was also re- 
corded by Philistos in his third book (Fr. 17; C. Miiller, 1. 187), 
as appears from the scholiast on Pindar, Ol. v. 19; ®iduoros év rH 
tpity pynow ore Téhov Kapdpuav xaréarpewev’ ‘Immoxparns S€ modeunoas 
Supakovaiors Kat TohAovs aixpadorovs haBav, Umép TOU TovTOVs amododvat 
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€haBe rhv Kaydpway kai ovvexioev aitnv. It is of course the Scho- 
liast, not Philistos, who puts things in wrong order. If one likes 
to speculate, Thucydides may have heard the story from Philistos, 
or both Thucydides and Philistos may have taken it from Antio- 
chos. 

None of these writers comparatively near the time give us any 
motive for the act. What was at least its occasion we learn from 
a very unexpected source. Auschinés, in his speech against Ktési- 
phon (190), makes mention of Glaukos in a singular way. The 
orator contrasts Démosthenés with some of the worthies of past 
times, and adds 3 kairou muvOavopai y avrov péddewv héeyew ws ov Sixara 
ToL@® TapaBd\Awv aiT® Ta Tay Tpoydvav epya’ ovde yap Pirdyupova 
poe Tov wiktyny Odvpmiaor orehavwbynvar viknoavra TAavKoy Tov madaLoy 
ekelvov TUKTNY, GAA Tos Ka éEavTov aywvoras. On this the Scholiast 
(ed. Schulz, Lips. 1865) says of Philammén, with strange confusion ; 
TUKTNS Otdonuos OAvpmeovikns. eviknoev ExaTooTH neumthH Odvpmudds. Av Oe 
TO owopate péyas, Kal dmobavdvros ‘Immoxpdtovs tod Acovtivwy tupavyov 
duedeEato Ta mpaypara, kat KaTacTabets Ud TéAXwvos ev Kapapivyn xarayyng- 
ganevey avtod Kapapwaiwy Gavarov avnpébn. Of Glaukos he adds, 
Kapvorwos qv ovros. Itisodd to call Hippokratés tyrant of Leontinoi ; 
and it is plain that the Scholiast must have meant that Glaukos, 
not Philammdén who won his victory in the year 394, acted under 
Gelon. _ But I think we may safely accept the story as a fact about 
Glaukos. It is the kind of tale which a later writer would neither 
dream nor invent; it must come from Antiochos or some other 
good lost source. 

In this case the later writer helps very well to supply the cause 
of a fact recorded by the earlier. We are less lucky with our later 
helper in the case of Megara. Herodotus (vii. 156) tells us 
distinctly how Gelén dealt by Megara ; 

Meyapéeas te Tovs év Sikedin, ws modvopKedpevor €s dyooyinv mpoce- 
xXopynoay, Tovs pev a’T@v Taxéas, detpayevous TE TéAELOV a’T@ Kal TpoTdo- 
Kéovtas amohéco Oar Sua TodTo, dywv é&s Tas SupyKovoas, moujTas €moinoe’ 
tov dé Snpov tav Meyapéwy, ovK edvra perattiov Tod mod€uou TovTov ovdE 
mpoodekopevoy Kakoy ovdev Teicer Oat, dyayay Kal ToUTOUS és Tas SupynKovaas, 
amédoto em eEaywyn ek Ducehins. 

T know not how to fit into this clear statement of Herodotus the 
not very clear story told by Polyainos, 1. 27. 3 ; Té\@v 76 Meyapixov 
Bovdopevos Katadtoat emoikous péev exader Tors €Oehovras Awptéwy, Ato- 


ito O€ TO M fw a j a Suva eémerakev’ 6 O€ 
ynta S€ Ta Meyapéwy apyovte xpnpata mapa Svvapw en 
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Tots modiras. of b€ Tois TéAeow emayopevovTes es THY drotKiay THY ev 
Lupakovoais Umnxoveay UmoPaddvres avrovs tH Téedovos duvacreia. This 
must mean something ; but it is hard to see what. It must have 
some reference to the removal of Megarian citizens to Syracuse, 
but it is hard to see in what way. 

The transplantation of the Megarians is also recorded by Thucy- 
dides, vi. 4; rn oiknoavtes wévte kat Teaoapakoyta Kal Siaxdora tro 
Téhwvos tupdvvov Svpakocioav avéotnaav ek Tis moAews Kal xopas. The 
date is thus fixed to 483 B.c., but it is singular that Thucydides 
does not mention the grant of Syracusan citizenship to the mayées 
= grosst, of Megara. To the later state of Megara he refers else- 
where. In vi. 49 we hear of Méyapa, a jv épjya, dméyovta Supaxovaayv 
ore TAOvY Todvy ovre OSdv, In vi. 94 we again hear of the destruc- 
tion by Gel6n, with the addition, Supaxdator adrot éyovar rHv yiv. 


NOTH, XM. \pp: 13.7, 202: 


Grion AS GENERAL AND KING. 


As a rule, it is vain to ask as to the formal position of any 
Greek tyrant, because, as tyrant, he had no formal position. 
But it is always possible that with the illegal position of tyrant 
he may have combined the title of some lawful magistracy. And 
there are signs in some cases that it was so. I hope to show in 
due time that Dionysios reigned at Syracuse under cover of the 
office of orparnyds atrokpdrwp, and there are some grounds for 
thinking that the same was the case with Gelén. And appear- 
ances which are at least worth discussing further suggest, with 
more likelihood than in other cases, that Gelén may have been 
formally elected king. 

We must remember the peculiar circumstances under which 
Gelédn acquired the dominion of Syracuse. He came in as a 
conqueror from outside; but as a conqueror who seems to have 
been admitted without resistance, and, as I have argued (see 
pp. 128, 136), under some kind of compact. A formal title of 
some kind is therefore more likely in his case than in the case of 
those tyrants who rose to power by fraud or violence within the 
city. One might not go so far as Mitford, who (ch. x. sect. 1. 
vol. 11. p. 219, ed. 1835) was as certain about the whole matter 
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as the author of the last German theory on any subject. He 
knew that “the expedient in which both parties [Gamoroi and 
commons] concurred was to appoint Gelén supreme moderator 
between them, making him king of Syracuse.” But that he was 
admitted with the rank and powers of otparnyés avroxpdrwp seems 
not unlikely. 

One cannot attach the slightest importance as a matter of fact 
to the story told by Polyainos (i. 27. 1) in which Gelén is looked 
on as a Syracusan rising to the tyranny in the usual fashion in his 
own city. He is chosen general with full powers (orparnyés avro- 
Kpdtwp xeiporornOets) in the war with Hamilkar, here called Imilkon. 
He gives in his accounts (edOvvas dots ris adroxprdopos apyijs) and 
appears unarmed (yuprdés) before the armed people (cf. the law of 
Charéndas referred to in p. 62). After some talk, they elect him 
general again, and he becomes tyrant (ovr 5) mapakdyOels Sevrepov 
oTpatnynoa. avtl oTpatnyod TUpavvos éyévero Supakovoiav), This is evi- 
dently the same scene as that which Diodéros (xi. 26) describes 
on Gelén’s return from Himera (see p. 202), which ends with the 
people saluting Gelén as king. The whole circumstances are mis- 
conceived ; but Polyainos must have found the title of orparnyos 
avtokpatwp applied to Gelén somewhere, as indeed it is incidentally 
given to him by Diodéros, xii. 94. We read there that one 
motive for making Dionysios orparnyds avroxpdrwp was that Syra- 
euse had done such great things under Gelén as holder of that 
office ; mpdrepov Kapyndoviov tas tpidkovra pupiddas mept thy “Ipépav 
veuknoba orpatnyovvtos TéAwvos avtoxpatopos. With this before us, 
it seems not unlikely that Dioddros recorded the appointment 
of Gelon to that office in his lost tenth book. The office is 
one which would do very well to cloak the reality of tyranny. 
It conferred large legal powers; it supplied an easy means of 
illegally enlarging those powers. It was by abusing the powers 
conferred upon him under that lawful title that Dionysios was 
able to seize the tyranny. All this suggests the thought that 
both Gelon and Dionysios may have used the title in any 
formal document, and even that it may have been renewed by 
periodical elections like the renewed grant of extraordinary powers 
to Augustus. A submissive assembly, with the spearmen ready to 
act if needed, would vote anything. We have unluckily no records 
of any formal acts of the Syracusan state, in other words, no in- 
scriptions, of this period. The words on Hierdn’s helmet (see p. 251) 
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belong to inscriptions of another class, where we do not look for 
formal titles even from an acknowledged king. 

But in the case of Gelén the question is complicated by the 
further question of Gelon’s alleged kingship. If the kingly office 
was conferred on him at all, it was doubtless on his return from the 
victory of Himera (see p. 202). That he was made king by a formal 
vote is certainly not implied in his being greeted in a moment 
of enthusiasm as evepyérns, cwTHp, kai Bacrevs (Diod. xi. 26). But 
Diodéros certainly seems to have thought that such a vote was 
passed. The next time (x1. 38) that he has to speak of him, he 
brings him in with some solemnity as 6 Baowed’s Tedwv; Geldn 
bequeaths a BaoiAeta to Hierdn, and, by a slip of forgetfulness, we 
are told (xi. 38) that Gelon émraetn xpdvov eBacidevce, The same 
language is applied to Hieron, and even to Thrasyboulos (xi. 67) 
in recording his fall. That Pindar constantly calls Hierédn Baou- 
Aevs (a point on which I shall say something in Appendix XXVIJ) 
proves very little in itself; it may perhaps be held to prove a 
little more when we notice that, among all his praises of Thérén, 
he never applies the title to him, The only other person to whom 
he gives it is Arkesilas of Kyréné, an acknowledged king. What 
Herodotus would have called Gelon, if he had had any stories to 
tell of him after Himera, we cannot say. I cannot help looking on 
the words & Bacided Svpynxocioy in the mouth of the Athenian envoy 
(see p. 177 and Appendix XIX) as more or less sarcastic ; but, if the 
title came into common use in the last days of Gelén and was con- 
tinued under Hierdn, it might easily get used before its time in 
a Syracusan story. We should specially like to know whether 
Diodéros found any such distinction even in Timaios, much more 
in Philistos or Antiochos, That would of course settle the matter; 
only we cannot know by mere guessing. As it is, it may be that 
Diodéros has somehow transferred the kingship of the second 
Hierén back to the first Hierdn and to Geloin. The fragment of 
Timaios quoted by the scholiast on Pindar, Ol. u. 29, certainly 
seems to apply the name Baovdevs, not only to Hierdn, but also to 
Théron (see Appendix XXIII and XXX). But can we be certain 
that we have the author’s genuine words? The second Hierdén, 
there is no reason to doubt, was made king by a vote, as Agathoklés 
had before taken the title, with or without a vote. But this was 
in times when the Macedonian princes had made kingship again 
familiar to the Greeks; and Agathoklés certainly took the title 
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to put himself on a. level with the Macedonians. We cannot 
argue back from these cases to times when kingship anywhere 
among Greeks, unless at Kyréné, was a mere survival. 

On the whole, | would not positively deny the kingship of 
Gel6n and Hierén; but it seems much safer not to assert it. The 
ereeting may pass for a kind of idolatrous homage, applying to a 
man epithets which strictly belonged only to the gods. In Mace- 
donian times we get plenty of this, as in the famous hymn to 
Démétrios cataBdrns in Athénaios (vi. 63; cf. Plut. Dem. 10). And 
something of the kind is heard of earlier, as the worship paid to 
Lysandros at Samos, and the change of the local feast of the 
Héraia into Lysandria (Plut. Lys. 18; Athen. xv. 52). 

It is not to be forgotten that it is quite possible that the power 
of Gelén may have been confirmed by a legal vote after the battle, 
without bestowing on him the title of king. He may have come 
in by a compact, and yet not as orparnyds avroxpdrwp or with any 
formal title. In any case the lord of Gela was de facto master of 
Syracuse, as he was of several other cities. Only he chose to make 
himself much more at home at Syracuse than elsewhere. That 
is all. <A later stage, which would naturally come either just 
before or just after the battle, would be to turn this irregular and 
invidious kind of power into something known to the law. A 
grant of the powers of orparnyds airoxpdrop would just meet the 
case. It is therefore open to us to believe that Gelén was made 
otpatnyos avroxparwp when he first came in, and that he was made 
king after the battle of Himera. It is also open to us to believe 
that he never was king, but that he was made orparnyds adroxpdrwp 
in the scene described by Diodéros, of which Polyainos seems to 
have got hold of a confused report. Icannot believe that he came 
into Syracuse as king. And in any case it is well not to be over- 
positive any way. 

Plass (Die Tyrannis, i. 294) seems to have no doubt as to the 
kingship conferred after the battle. ‘Der Name eines gesetz- 
lichen Kénigs wurde ihm gegeben.’ 
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NOTHIN, (p.833: 


AGESIAS OF STYMPHALOS. 


Axpout this Agésias the scholiasts on Pindar have a good deal to 
say ; but it is not much to the purpose. I certainly cannot under- 
stand the words cuvotxtorip trav khewav Svpaxoooay (Ol. vi. 6 or 8) 
as meaning nothing more than that Agésias was a descendant of a 
companion of Archias. The scholiast’s way of talking seems wonder- 
fully simple ; rovro dé ovk adnOés’ od yap otros auvdkice Tas Svpakovaas* 
GANG Tpds eyxaptov etnpev* amd yap ekelvav 6 ’Aynoias Tay ovvoiKicdyToy. 
Or again; cvvocornp te, dre of mpdyovor adtov ody ’Apxia mapeyévovto 
ev Supakoveats, oi "lapida, ad’ ov eikds mapadaBew twas. Surely ovy- 
ocxcoTnp Must mean something more than this. It would have 
more force if one could suppose that Agésias, especially if a settler 
from elsewhere, had done something which entitled him to claim 
a share in Geldn’s honours as founder of the enlarged Syracuse. 
And though Agésias is called dyjp Svpaxdovos in v, 18 or 30, this 
would prove no more than the like name applied to Hierén and others, 
or than the name Airvaios applied to both Hierén and Chromios. 
The lines towards the end, all about the two homes of Agésias, 
certainly read more naturally of one who had made himself a new 
home at Syracuse without giving up his old home at Stymphalos, 
than of one whose only connexion with Stymphalos was that his 
mother came thence. Hierdn and Chromios again suggest an 
analogy; v. 98 or 165; 

ouv 5 pidoppoovvas einpatos “Aynoia SéfarTo K@pov 

otkobev oikad and Sruppartiov Trexewy moTwWiTTpEVoV 

parép evundoio AEiTovT’ *Apkadias. 
If this means nothing more than that Agésias was the son of a 
Syracusan father and a Stymphalian mother, he must have kept 
up a closer connexion than usual with his mother’s city. 

On the other band, it seems clear that the mother of Agésias 
was Stymphalian; v. 77 or 130; 

ei 8 érvpws tnd KuddAavas dpos, "Aynoia parpwes avdpes 
vaeTaovTes €Owpnoay Seay KdpuKa, K.T.A. 
But this would not necessarily prove that his father was not 
Stymphalian, if his mother’s forefathers were in any way the 
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more eminent. To judge by the ode, the parpwes dvdpes were 
certainly Iamids; it is not clear that the father of Agésias was, 
whether his own birth was Stymphalian or Syracusan. Altogether 
the ode seems better to suit a foreign settler like Phormis than 
a native Syracusan. Anyhow I cannot accept the scholiast’s ex- 
planation of cvvowornp. It seems a mere guess, and a weak one. 
The word must mean something more. He is more likely to have 
preserved a fact in what he says about the death of Agésias ; 
see p. 309. 


There are one or two notable things in the ode which concern 
us more directly than the beautiful story of the birth of Iamos. 
There is the flattery of Hierén, from which the odes to Chromios 
are free. But it is a fine passage (92 or 156), and it well brings 
out the worship of the goddesses of Sicily ; 

eimov 5@ peuvacOa Svpaxocaay re Kat “Oprvyias: 
Tav ‘lépwy Kkabap@ oxantw diérwv, 

apTia pnddpevos, porvikdme fay 

dppéme: Adpatpa, Aevainmov Te OvyaTpos EopTay, 
wat Znvos Airvatov kparos. 


NOTE XV. p. 140. 
THe MoLE AND BRIDGE OF ORTYGIA. 


Tat before the time of Thucydides Ortygia had ceased to be 
an island is implied in the words of his which are quoted in p. 139. 
By Strabo’s time it had become an island again, but it was joined to 
the mainland by a bridge. So he witnesses when speaking of Syracuse 
(vl. 2. 4)3 7 8 "Opruyia cuvanres yeipa mpos tH ifretpov mpdoyetos 
ovoa. But it is from Strabo also that we learn how the union 
which Thucydides implies was made, and he helps us to an ap- 
proximate date. He is speaking (i. 3. 8) generally of such 
changes, whether by filling up or cutting through; éyratéa [at 
Leukas] pev 61 dcakomal xeupdtunror yeydvaow" addaxd6e Sé€ mpocxaces 
) yepup@cers, kaOamep Kat THs mpos Svpakovoas vygov' viv pev yepupa 
€oTl 1 TUVATTOVTA aUTIY mpos THY Hreipov’ mpdrepov Oe xopa, Os pnow 
"IBukos, Aoyatov AiGov, dv Kade ekdeKTOV. 


This shows that the mole was made in the time of Ibykos. For 
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he clearly speaks of it as a new thing in his day. His exact words 
have been luckily preserved to us by a scholiast on Pindar, Nem. 
i. 1. See Boeckh, ii. 427; Bergk, ii. 244; Abel, Scholia, 17. In 
Bergk’s edition the lines stand thus ; 
. Tapa Xepoov 

AlOwov éxdexTOv Taddpator BpoTav 

mpoade 5é viv med avapitav 

ixOves wpopayo vépovTo. 

There has been some questioning as to the meaning of dynpuray, 
ypurav (séveral spellings). It is enough for Sicilian history that a 
mole of stones was built where fish had been wont to swim, and 
that the work was done somewhere about the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. We get near to this by the date of Ibykos (see 
p- 154). He seems to have been specially struck with the fine 
cutting of the stones. It was doubtless an early example of such 
care applied to a work of that kind. 

On the strength of this mole one of the scholiasts on Pindar 
(Pyth. ii. 9) makes Ortygia a peninsula; ’Oprvyiay d€ ri emi ris 
Dicedlas xeppdvnodsy acw' avtn yap vnoos ovaa TO mpdrepov auvnpOn 
Tais Zupakovsas. Compare the same scholiast on the beginning 
of the ode. 

The bridge spoken of by Strabo was as old as the time of Cicero. 
At the beginning of the great description of Syracuse (Verr. iv. 52) 
he says; ‘‘ Korum portuum conjunctione pars oppidi que appellatur 
insula, mari disjuncta angusto, ponte rursum adjungitur et con- 
tinetur.” 

The good Fazello (i. 169) sums up the changes in a curious way, 
and carries on the tale to his own day; 

“Prima igitur pars Chersonesus est, que ab initio Omethermon, 
quod simile balneo est Latinis ; mox Ortygia, denique Naxus grece, 
latine vero Insula dicitur. Hee cum ab /Mtolis primum, deinde 
a Siculis, et demum a Grecis fuit occupata, peninsula erat, et 
nondum tota mari circumflua, ut ex Thucydide et Strabone memi- 
nimus. Postea vero exuperante mari abrupto Isthmo, insula est 
facta, et reliquis partibus angusto ponte adjuncta, ut Cic. memorat. 
Apposita Syracusis insula (lib. primo inquit Strabo) que hoc tem- 
pore ponte continuatur ad terram, prius quidem ager erat Logzo 
ex lapide, quem electum vocat Ibycus. Verum non manu facta est, 
sed exaggeratione. Hec Strabo. Mea vero etate, et pluribus 
ante annis ex congestis delete urbis, ac proxime arcis ruinis 
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iterum in peninsulam redacta, tenui Isthmo Sicilie erat ad- 
juncta.” 

He goes on to mention the cutting of the present channels by 
Charles the Fifth. Now that the gateways of the Emperor have 
been so brutally destroyed, the channels and bridges are meaningless, 
and it would save trouble to come back to the state of things 
recorded by Ibykos. 


NOTH: XVI.’ sp. 540: 


Sr#SICHOROS OF HIMERA. 


StistcHoros was so closely connected with Himera that Pau- 
sanias, who, in x. 26. 1, refers to him as Stésichoros, in 26. 9 refers 
to him again as “the Himeraian;” kara rod ‘Imepaiou rv @dnv. But, as 
he was not in strictness Stésichoros, so, according to some accounts, 
he was not in strictness a man of Himera. The change of name 
comes from Hésychios of Milétos (Flach, 201, and C. Muller, iv. 
194), who is followed by Souidas; ékdyOn S€ Srnoixopos ére mparos 
kapadia xopov gotnoev, emet mpdtepov Tiotas éxadeiro. For his father 
we have the choice of several names, Euphorbos, Euphémos, 
EKukleidés, Hyetés, and finally Hesiod himself. Eukleidés, as 
Holm remarks, is the name of one of the founders of Himera 
(see vol. i, p. 411); but he could not have come from Matauros. 
The descent of Stésichoros from that town is mentioned as one 
version by Hésychios, and by Stephen of Byzantium, in whose 
geography Matauros is in Sicily (Mdravpos" modus ZuKeAias, Aokpav 
KTlopa ... StHalxopos Evdnuou mais, Maravpivos yevos, 6 Tay ped@v 
momtns). Hésychios mentions another account which brought him 
from Pallantion in Arkadia. In Plato, Phedrus, p. 244, he is 
Srnaixopos 6 Eidnyov Ipepaios. 

The parentage of Stésichoros as the son of Hesiod and Klymené 
is distinctly set forth in the alleged fragment of Aristotle’s Polities 
(115 C. Miller, ii. 144). This is the story which is referred to by 
Thucydides (ili. 96), and which is told in different ways by Pau- 
sanias (ix. 31. 5) and Plutarch (Sept. Sep. Con. 19). We are not 
concerned with the exact relations between Hesiod and Klymené, 
as we may be sure (see Mure, Hist. Greek Lit. iii. 232) that 
Stésichoros could be said to be their son only in a figurative sense. 
We may believe that the story about the nightingale is no less 
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figurative. It is prettily told in the "Exdpacis of Christoddros 
in the Anthology ; 

Srnatxopov 8 événoa AvyvOpoov, bv moTE ala 

DuKedin pev epepBe, Avpns HB edibatev “AmdAAwY 

Gppovinv étt pntpos eu ondayyxvoow édvta’ 

TOU yap TiKTOpEVvoLO Kal és pados apt poAovyTOS 

extrobev iepdportos emi oTopaTecow andwy 

AdOpyn eEpeCopevyn, Avyupiy aveBadrETO poATHv. 
(The epithet of the podry brings us within the range of Plato’s pun 
about Acyecac and Atyves in Phedrus, p. 237.) 

Hésychios gives Stésichoros two brothers, Helianax and Mamer- 
tinos. According to Strabo (vi. 1), there was a town Mapépriov in 
Bruttium, and its gentile was, Sikel-fashion, Mapeprivos. The real 
name seems to be Mamerkos, another Italian name which we shall 
come across in Sicily. This appears from Proklos on Euclid (11. 19), 
who quotes Hippias of Elis. (Some read Ameristos, which is less 
likely.) Hésychios perhaps had something about the “ Mamertina 
civitas” in his head. Mamertinos was yeoperpias ¢umetpos, while 
Helianax was vopo6érns. 

Of the tomb at Katané Hésychios says ; 

oi d€ amd IladXavtiov ths “Apxadias dvydvta avtov edbciv phacw eis 
Kardynv, kal ékxet teXevtnoat Kat Tapnvar mpd THs mUAnS Aris €§ avTov 
STNoLXoOpeELos mpoonydpevrat, 

Souidas adds, under wdvra dkro ; 

ol wey Srnoixopdv hacw ev Karavyn rapjnvar modvteh@s mpos tais ar’ 
avTov Srynoxopeiors eyopevars mUAaLs, Kal Tov pynpelov ExXoVvTOS OKTo 
kiovas kat 0xtd BaOpods Kal dxT® ywvias. 

Julius Pollux (ix. 100) quotes the same proverb, but removes 
the tomb to Himera ; 

Srncixopos exadeirs Tis mapa Tois dotpayarifovew apiOuds ds edndov Ta 
OKT@. TOY yap év ‘Ipépa Tod momuTod Tapoy e& dxTw® TavT@yv ovyTebérTa 
TeTokevat THY TAaVT OKT® saci maporpiay. 

The reference to Pallantion is anything but clear. Is there any 
confusion with what Pausanias says (vill. 3. 2) that Stésichoros 
mentioned that town in the Géryonéis ? 

Eustathios also (Il. xxiii. 88, p. 1289. 60, cf. Od. i. 107, p. 1397. 
39) has another proverb connected with an octagonal tomb of 
Stésichoros at Himera ; 

ehéyeto O€ Tus ev avrais Kal Stnoiyopos, 6 THy dxrada Sydaby onpaivor, 
emet 6 ev Iuepa TH Xixedtky tapos Tovde Tod peAorroLod E& OKTw yoviav 


OUVEKELTO, 
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There may have been two tombs; but if there was only one, 
Katané is the most likely. No one would be likely to invent or 
dream a tomb at Katané for the man of Himera. But all that we 
get from Stésichoros about Himera comes from the very doubtful 
passage of Himerios (Or. xxix. 3), where, among other poets who 
praised certain cities, we read kai Aéyors Koopei Srncixopos. Bergk 
(il. 226) dutifully supplies Himera. 

There seems to have been an odd tendency to connect Stési- 
choros with proverbs about numbers. Besides eight, he has to do 
in a very dark way with three. This comes in the strange pro- 
verb quoted by Souidas and by Diogenianus (Cent. vii. 14, Parcem. 
Greci, i. 288) and Apostolius (xiii. 18, Parcem. Greeci, ii. 578), ov8é 
Ta Tpla Stnoixspov ywaokes? It is said emi trav dmadevTwv Kat duovooy, 
Souidas adds, ézrevd7 evddxipos jv, which hardly makes matters clearer. 

The change made by Stésichoros in the Greek conception of 
Héraklés comes from Athénaios, xii. 6; rovroy [“Hpaxhéa] of véoe 
Tointal KatacKkevdfovow ev AyoTodD oxNpaTt pdovoy mepuTopevdpevov, EvAov 
€xovta Kal Neovtny kat Tééa* Kat Ta’ta TAACTAL mpPoTov Srynoixopoy Tov 
‘Tuepaiov, kai HavOos & 6 pedXomo.ds, mpecBvtepos dv Sryorxdpov, ws kat 
aitos 6 Stnotxopos paptupet, &s pynow 6 Meyakdeidys, ov tavtnv aita 
mepitiOnaoe THY oTOAnY adda THY ‘Opnpixnv. Stésichoros is also said 
(Schol. ad Hesiod. Theog. 287) to have described Géryonés with 
six hands, six feet, and wings (cf. Aisch. Agam, 870). All this 
seems to point to barbaric influence ; but it shows that there was 
an earlier, a more purely Greek, Héraklés. Very little is recorded 
of this Xanthos. See Bergk, ii. 204. 

The poem on Skylla (Bergk, iii. 210) is referred to by the 
scholiast on Apollénios, iv. 828, where the poet speaks of =«vAAa 
Avoovin. Just before, at v. 825, the scholiast has some Sicilian 
matter, and he tries to localize things at Tauromenion. It is 
ftlian (V. H. x. 18) who refers to Stésichoros as telling the story 
of Daphnis (see vol. i. p. 293), and it has been thought that the 
story of the five dogs of Daphnis in the History of Animals (xi. 13) 
came from Stésichoros’ poem on him. 

The story of the Palinodia is doubtless best known from the 
reference in Plato, Phedrus, p. 243, where the verses are quoted ; 

ove €or éTupos AdYos ovUTOS* 
ovd éBas éy vavoly évoéApas, 


29) / , 
ovd ikeo mepyapa Tpotas. 


And the story is told by Isokratés (Helen, 73). But the fullest 
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version is that which comes in the story of Leénymos as told by 
Pausanias, iii. 20. 11. (See p.152.) Pindar, who in the ode to 
Thérén places the Island of the Blessed, and Achilleus in it, in the 
Ocean, refers to the Euxine story in Nem. iv. 49 (or 80) ; 

év & Evéelvw medayer paevvay “Axidevs 

vaooyv. 
But it is hard to see how the marriage of Achilleus and Helen 
can be reconciled with the teaching of the Odyssey, iv. 563 et 
seqq. Justin (xx. 3) speaks of the Dioskouroi as fighting on the 
Lokrian side at the Sagras, and says that the news was known 
at Olympia the same day, much as in the legends of Regillus and 
Pydna. 

The passing of the soul of Homer into Stésichoros (like that of 
the Dictator Cesar into William Rufus) is asserted by Antipatros 
in the Anthology, vii. 76; 

=racixopov, (amAnOés auetpyrov oTdua Movons, 
éxtépioevy Katavas aidaddev ddmedov, 
ov, KaTa TlvOaydpou pvoikay pariv, & mply “Opnpov 
yuxa évt orépvois SevtEpoy wxicaro. 
Simoénidés, in the fragment quoted by Athénaios, iv. 172 (see Bergk, 
lil. 206), is satisfied with bracketing the two poets ; 


ovTw yap “Opnpos 75 Stacixopos dee daois. 


And it is something to think that the loveliest fragment of all 
came in a tale in which Sicily must have played no small part 
(see Bergk, iii. 209) ; 

*Aeduos & “Lrepiovidas Sémas éoxaréBawver, 

Xpvocov, Oppa 8 “Oneavoto mepacas 

apixod iepas moti BévOea vuKros épepvas 

moTl paTépa Koupidiay Tt GAoxov matdas TE Pidovs* 

6 8 és dAgos €Ba 

dapvaot KaTacKiov Tmocol mais Atos. 
From Tartéssos and Erytheia the son of Zeus came in the end 
to Eryx, to the baths and the hills that were to be those of 
Himera. But I wonder as much as I did many years back, how 
Mure (Hist. Greek Lit. ili, 251) could have brought himself, “ for 
the sake of his own verse,” to “‘ substitute car for cup.” But the 
way of translators is hard. 
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NOTE XVII. p. 166. 
Tuer ALLIANCE BETWEEN PERSIA AND CARTHAGE. 


Iv is curious how things turn about. When Grote wrote, it was 
needful to insist, with a little hesitation, that there was some con- 
nexion between the Persian invasion of Old Greece and the Car- 
thaginian invasion of Greek Sicily. Im answer to Mitford and 
Dahlmann, who denied any connexion between the two (sce Mit- 
ford’s note at the end of ch. x. sect. 1), the great master argued 
(v. 294) that “there seems good reason for believing that the 
simultaneous attack on the Greeks both in Peloponnesos and in 
Sicily was concerted between the Carthaginians and Xerxes— 
probably by the Phoenicians on behalf of Xerxes.” It is now 
taken for granted in the last German book, not only that the two 
invasions were planned in concert, but that Carthage acted as a 
vassal of Persia. Dioddros is taken to task for not having the 
wit to see this and for foreshadowing Grote’s view. On the other 
hand, a well-known German book, not very much older, falls back on 
the views of Mitford against which Grote argued. And a smaller 
and less known German book, a little earlier again, supports the 
intermediate doctrine of Grote. In such a case one may perhaps 
be allowed to exercise a little judgement for oneself. 

The fullest discussion of the matter is that in Meltzer’s Ge- 
schichte der Karthager, 1. 204-210 and 493-499. But human 
nature, at least insular nature, gives way before this last wilder- 
ness of words and references heaped together on pages raised to 
the highest measure of physical repulsiveness that the printer’s skill 
can give them. One is tempted to keep to Duncker (Geschichte 
des Alterthums, iv. 527, vii. 217, 381) and Busolt (Griechische 
Geschichte, ii. 259), whose pages one can at any rate read and 
understand. I have got something out of Meltzer, this time as 
at other times; but it is hard work. Meltzer, it seems (p. 494), 
put forth an earlier treatise on the subject, of which he did not 
think very highly when he came to write his greater work. But 
it is hard of him to snub a praiseworthy little Abhandlung (Persien 
und Karthago ; von Moritz Pfalz; Naumburg, 1869), seemingly be- 
cause its author speaks respectfully of Meltzer’s own earlier labours. 
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Pfalz seems to me to make on the whole a very good defence of 
Grote’s position, though he quite underrates the position of Carthage 
at the time (p.23). Duncker rejects the treaty altogether ; Busolt 
accepts the extreme statement the other way, that Carthage acted 
as the vassal of Persia. Mommsen, into whose department the 
question hardly came, seems (R. G. i. 294) to doubt as to the 
treaty. But he puts forth in the strongest words the practical 
fellow-working of Persia and Carthage. 

The only objection that I can see to a belief in the joint working 
of Persia and Carthage is that there is no mention of it in the 
earlier writers. Now the one extant earlier writer in whom 
we could look for any mention of it is Herodotus. But the wonder- 
fully casual way in which Herodotus refers to the war in Sicily 
at all (see below, p. 518) really makes his mere silence of no force. 
And it is mere silence; he has not a word that tells the other way. 
The two writers from whom our account comes are Ephoros and 
Diodéros. Diodéros is of course said to represent Timaios, though 
I know not why he may not represent Antiochos. The story 
of Diodéros implies a treaty between the two barbarian powers 
on equal terms, while the version of Ephoros has been thought 
to imply that Carthage acted in the matter as a dependent ally 
of Persia. This last comes from a fragment (C. Miiller, ii. 264) 
preserved by the scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. i. 126. It is perhaps 
well to remember that this scholiast 1s one against whom his 
very editors cry out as a “ portentum,” and denounce his “stupor” 
and his “indoctum ingenium.” And well they may when he 
thinks that Pindar could have read Ephoros. One commentator 
says ‘‘nefas est corrigere hujus scholiaste stuporem.” Another 
undertakes his defence, and makes him say, what he may cer- 
tainly have meant to say, that Ephoros had read Pindar. Now 
Ephoros, as quoted by this unlearned man, is made to say that, 
at the time when the envoys from Old Greece come to Geldn (a yet 
more unlearned man on the same page says {2érén), beseeching him 
to come to the general council of the Greeks (ixerevovtes eis rov tov 
‘EMAnvev oiddoyov €dOciv), Persian and Pheenician envoys came to 
Carthage, bidding the Carthaginians to get together the greatest 
fleet they can, to sail to Sicily, and having overcome those who 
took the Greek side, to sail to Peloponnésos (ek dé Hepoav kai bowi- 
kav mpéoBers mpos Kapxndoviovs, rpootdacorras [the other form of 
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(ew kal karaotpeyapévous tos Ta Tov ‘EAAnvev gpovodtvras meiv emi 
Te\ordvyvycov). The vassalage of Carthage to Persia is held to 
be implied in the casual use of the words mpoordrrovras or Kedev- 
ovras, as opposed to ikerevovras. From this point of view Diodéros, 
copyist of Timaios, is severely rebuked by Busolt for not under- 
standing the state of things, and for imagining a mere treaty 
(Vertrag, ovvOjxac) where there was a royal command (Befehi). 
His story (xi. 1) is that Xerxes, wishing to destroy all the Greeks 
everywhere (Bovdéuevos mdvras tovs “EAnvas dvagtdtovs motqoat), 
sent an embassy to Carthage and made a treaty (dvempeoBevoaro 
mpos KapxnOoviovs mepi kowompayias kat auvébero mpods avrovs). The 
terms are the same as those in the other story, except that nothing 
is said about the Carthaginians going on to Peloponnésos when 
they had done with Sicily (ao7e adrév émi rods rv “ENAdSa karoukoovras 
"EAAnvas otpareve, Kapyndoviovs 5€ tots avrois xpdvois peyddas mapa- 
okevacacba Suvdpets, Kal KaTaToNcpnoae “EXAnv@y Tovs mepl SuxeAlay Kal 
‘IraX lay oixodvtas). 

The question then is this; Do these passages prove joint 
action on the part of Persians and Carthaginians? If they do, 
Did that joint action take the shape of an alliance between two 
independent powers or that of an order issued by the Great 
King to the vassal commonwealth of Carthage? For the joint 
action there is the distinct assertion of the source or sources 
of Diodéros, and also of Ephoros, who is clear on this point. 
Against it there is no evidence whatever, only the silence of 
Herodotus and the surmise of modern scholars that it could not 
be so. But why? The Carthaginians and the Great King hada 
common interest; what was more obvious than that they should 
enter into an alliance to promote it? And if it should be said 
that the diplomacy of the Great King was commonly of another 
kind, that he was more in the habit of demanding earth and 
water than of entering into equal alliances, the answer is easy. 
He found himself in circumstances where that kind of diplo- 
macy would not work, and he had the best possible agents for 
diplomacy of another kind ready at hand in the men of the Old 
Phenicia. Those who fought so well for him against the Greek 
would be equally ready to work for him in the other way. The 
agency of the Old-Pheenicians is distinctly asserted by Ephoros 
—éek Iepoay kai Powikov mpéaBers mpdos Kapxndoviovs. ‘Their mission 
is doubtless consistent with the vassalage of Carthage; but it 
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assuredly does not imply it, and on the whole it looks the other 
way. 

For that vassalage I certainly see no evidence whatever. We 
know perfectly well that Kambysés designed the conquest of 
Carthage; but we know equally well that he never carried out 
his plan, because his vassals of the Old Phcenicia would not serve 
against their colonists. Herodotus (111. 19) adds emphatically, Kap- 
xnodvioe pev vuv ovtw SovAocvwyny Sieuyov mpos Tepoewv. Nor can it 
possibly prove anything to say, what cannot be doubted, that Kyréné 
acknowledged the Persian overlordship. That brings us no nearer 
to any Persian authority over Carthage. It is enough that, when 
Herodotus wrote, Carthage was independent, and that he knew 
of no time when it had been otherwise. Surely nothing can be 
proved by the wild story in Justin referred to above in p. 483. 
Even if it is at all founded on genuine records, the story is so 
blundered as to be quite incapable of proving anything. Indeed 
one cannot get rid of the notion that the alleged orders of Darius 
—it is Darius and not Xerxés—may come out of some confusion 
with the well-known story of Gelén. It really can prove nothing 
if we like to believe, on the authority of Megasthenés (Josephus 
c. Ap. 1. 20, and Strabo, xv. 1. 6), that Nebuchadnezzar overran 
Africa and Spain as far as the pillars of Héraklés and beyond. 
If he did, the story of Kambysés shows that his authority in those 
parts did not pass on to his Persian successors. Indeed I do not 
see that even the account in Ephoros really implies any Persian su- 
periority over Carthage. The reading fluctuates between xedevovras 
and mpoordocovras, a kind of difference which shows that we cannot 
be at all sure that we have the author’s genuine words. There is 
no need to press either word to its fullest sense. The diplomacy 
of the Great King was likely to be a little overbearing in its for- 
mule, even when addressed to an equal ally. The words xeActew and 
mpootdrrey might not be bad words to express it, especially when 
there is a contrast with ixerevew to be enforced. In later times 
European states have sometimes put up with such pretensions on 
the part of barbarian potentates, when no practical loss was likely 
to follow. The Carthaginians were doubtless quite sharp enough 
to do the like on occasion. What Ido not believe.is that their 
commonwealth stood in any terms of acknowledged dependence on 
Persia. If it were so, it is strange that we never hear of it at any 
other time. 
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NOTE XVIII. pp. 160, 192. 


Tue Date oF THE War oF HIMERA. 


Hrroportus, it is well known (vii. 166), reports without com- 
ment the Sicilian tradition according to which the battles of Salamis 
and Himera were fought on the same day (pds d€ kai rdde Aéyovar 
os ovveBn THs av’Tns Nuepns ev Te TH Sukedin TéA@va kal Onpwva viKav 
“Apitkay tov Kapxnddmov kat év Sadapin robs “EXAnvas tov Tépony). 
There really seems no reason against believing this story, except 
a feeling that it is too good to be true. It is of course quite pos- 
sible and quite likely that, if the two battles happened at all nearly 
at the same time, a story would spring up that they happened on 
the same day. A statement to that effect would give way to a small 
amount even of unlikelihood, much more to the slightest proof 
the other way. But here is no proof and no unlikelihood; the 
two battles may as well have happened on the same day as not. 
Herodotus says that they did; the alternative statements go for 
very little. Diodédros (xi. 24) says that the fight at Himera 
happened on the same day, not as the fight at Salamis, but as 
the fight at Thermopylai. This may be suspected of being an 
improvement on the earlier statement of Herodotus. I should 
have suspected a tendency to bring together two land battles 
fought near the sea; only the battle which Diodéros says (xi. 23) 
was usually compared with Himera was one which he does not 
bring into any connexion of time, namely the inland fight of Plataia. 
One odd point of contrast is brought out, namely that Pausanias 
and Themistoklés both fell from their place of honour, while Gelén 
grew old in his (éyynpdoa ri Baoweia Kal redevtpoat davpatspevov). 
Certainly Gelén died in honour, but he cannot be said to have 
grown old in it. Thermopylai supplies its contrast also. The 
same day saw the most brilliant victory and the most glorious de- 
feat (rnv Kaddiorny vikny Kal tiv évdooratny jrray). 

All this seems like later reflexion and surmise, while the syn- 
chronism in Herodotus is at least as likely to be true tradition 
as not. But after all, the exact day does not matter much, 
except to heighten the picture of Greece striving against both 
her enemies at once. For the general purposes of history it 
is enough that no great time can have passed between the two 
battles, without strictly requiring both to have been fought on 
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the same day. The date of Aristotle (Poet. 26) xara rods adrovs 
Xpevous is enough. But it is important to bring both battles at least 
within the second half of the year 480 B.c. This Busolt (ii. 
263) does without remark. Holm has a view which I cannot 
accept, namely that the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily happened 
at least a year before the Persian invasion of Old Greece, and that 
the war spoken of by Gelon as waged by him to avenge the death 
of Dorieus is no other than the war of Himera. I have already (see 
above, pp. 478, 482) pointed out the strange way in which, if this 
view is accepted, Herodotus is made to contradict himself. And 
I hope that I have given some reasons to show that there was an 
earlier war with Carthage to which Gelon is made to refer. I turn 
again to Holm’s note, i. 416, and I really find nothing to argue 
against. His one point is that Gelon speaks of an earlier warfare. 
The simple answer is that it is Herodotus who makes him speak 
of his earlier warfare, and that it is Herodotus who directly after 
goes on to speak of the warfare of Himera as later. 


I cannot see that the poem of Simonidés quoted in p. 259, 
which has been thought to refer to Salamis and Himera, has 
anything to do with the matter. It clearly refers to the battles 
at the Eurymedon. 


NOTE XIX. p. 174. 


THE LACEDEMONIAN AND ATHENIAN EMBASSY 
To GELON. 


THE embassy sent by the Greeks at the Isthmus to Geldn, as 
told by Herodotus, is so lively and dramatic, and every word so 
well illustrates some point in the case, that, familiar as it is, I 
thought it right to tell it once more at length, and to point out 
the force of particular expressions. But I cannot believe it to be 
historical. It reads to me like a piece of Syracusan satire which 
Herodotus heard on the spot. It is really not unlikely that it 
may come from a play of Epicharmos (see p. 418). We have our 
parallels in more modern times. The dialogue seems framed 
to make game of the kind of personage who, some fime back, 
used to be spoken of as “Mr. Mother-country.” A Spartan 
ambassador was not unlikely to say something foolish and in- 
solent, but hardly anything quite so foolish and insolent as the 

ula 
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story makes him. The Athenian might have pleaded that the 
naval force of Athens was as great as that of Syracuse, nor 
was he unlikely to enlarge more fully than was needed on the 
mythical glories of his own city. But he was not likely to plead 
the merits of the Homeric king of Athens as of itself reason 
enough to shut out Geldn from the command. And in a true 
report of an assembly sent to Syracuse by the Greeks at the 
Isthmus, Corinth could hardly have failed to take the first place. 
Here we have not a word about Corinth. The reason is plain. 
Syracusan taste might enjoy banter against Athens or Sparta; 
filial piety forbade any mockery of the metropolis. 

Polybios (xii. 260) had somewhere found an account of the 
dialogue between Gelodn and the envoys, which reads like the 
serious version of which the story in Herodotus is the grotesque 
shape. Gel6n offers twenty thousand footmen and two hundred 
ships of war (vats xarappdxrovs), if the Greeks at the Isthmus 
will give him the command either by land or by sea. An answer, 
which Polybios thinks much to the purpose, is made, not to Geloén 
by envoys at Syracuse, but by the congress at Corinth to the 
envoys of Gelén (act tots mpoxaOnpévovs ev KopivOg trav “EdAjver 
mpayparikoratoy dmdKkpiya Sodvar tois mapa tov Téhwvos mpeoBevrais). 
They asked him to give help; they could say nothing about the 
command ; that must fall to him who showed himself most worthy 
of it (tiv 8 tyepoviay dvayky Ta mpaypata TepiOncew Tois apiotos Tov 
avépav). This version must have come from Ephoros, as it fits in 
with the fragment from him preserved by the scholiasts on Pindar, 
Pyth. i. 146 (see above, p. 511). There, while the Persians and 
Carthaginians are making their alliance, the Greeks at the Isthmus 
send to Gelén, praying him to come to their synod (ioropet yap 
"Eqopos Toodrov, 6te mapackevafopevouv HéepEov tov emt tH “ENAade orddov 
mpecBers tmapayeverbar mpos Teh@va Tov TUpavvoy iketevovtas eis TOY TOV 
‘EAAnvey ovdAdoyov eOciv). The Carthaginians accept the invitation 
of the Persians, and Gel6n—or rather Hierén (‘Iepavos ocuppaxqoa 
trois “EhAnow mpooOvpoupevov)—accepts that of the Greeks. Gelon 
makes ready 200 ships, 10,000 foot, and 2000 horse; but he seems 
to be hindered by the coming of the Carthaginians, as in the story 
in Herodotus, vil. 165 (see p. 205). This account falls in with that 
of Polybios ; Ephoros must have made Gelén send envoys to the 
Isthmus, and make his proposals and receive his answer there. 
This is really the more likely story. But Polybios found another 
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version in Timaios which must have come much nearer to that in 
Herodotus, one which contained long speeches and tended greatly 
to the glory of Sicily (rocotrous éxreives Adyous Kal Towavrny moteirat 
omovdny mEept ToD THY pev SiKeAlay peyadopepecréepay Toijoae THs TupTaons 
“EAdOos, k.T.A.). 

It is singular that Polybios does not here refer to Herodotus, 
nor does he elsewhere. And of Thucydides he simply speaks 
(vill. 13) as leaving off where Theopompos began. The historians 
nearer to his own time were much more in his thoughts. See 
Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, p. 530. 

Athénaios (ix. 64) refers to the story in Herodotus, and com- 
ments on the name Syagros. 


We may be sure that some communications passed between 
Gelon and the Greeks at the Isthmus, and Ephoros seems to 
have preserved its most probable shape. A general Hellenic alli- 
ance seems as natural as the general barbarian alliance which it 
had to withstand. But though as natural, it was not as necessary. 
The two sets of invaders had to form a plan of joint invasion ; the 
invaded in both lands had nothing to do but to resist them. Still 
the two sets of Greeks would surely keep one another informed 
of what was going on. It is quite possible that Geloén, whose 
success or failure against the Carthaginians was likely to be, and 
was, settled much sooner than the result of the war in old Greece, 
promised that, if he were victorious in Sicily, he would sail to 
Peloponnésos. And out of this might have grown the story in 
Diodéros (see p. 205) of his preparing to set out after Himera, 
but being stopped by the news of Salamis. But such an engagement, 
though possible, is not much more. It is unpleasant to say it, but 
the story in Herodotus (see p. 182) about Gelén sending Kadmos to 
Delphoi sounds a great deal more likely. At any rate the actual 
dialogue in Herodotus cannot in any case be historical as it stands. 
Neither can the statement that follows it, that Gelén, even after 
the dialogue, still thought of sending help. We cannot too often 
remind ourselves that neither Herodotus nor any one else is of the 
same authority when he is reporting speeches or current surmises 
about plans which were never carried out as when he is recording 
plain facts. The statement of Herodotus (even his implied state- 
ment) that Gelén did this or that is worth a great deal; his 
statement that Gelén meant to do this or that is worth very little. 
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NOTE XX. p. 193. 


THe BatrLte oF HIMERA. 


Ir seems quite hopeless to try to reconcile the accounts of the 
battle of Himera in Herodotus and in Diodéros. Yet they have 
one main incident in common, namely the sacrifice of Hamilkar. 
But every detail is different. In the version of Diodéros, Hamil- 
kar, ready to sacrifice to Poseidon, is waiting in the early morning 
for the coming of the Selinuntine contingent. He is killed by 
the horsemen of Gelon, who, being mistaken for Selinuntines, have 
been received into the Punic sea-camp (pos tiv vavtucy otparo- 
medetav, c. 21). After this follow the other details of the battle, 
the exploits of Gelén himself, waged, as it seems to me, at the land- 
camp (orparomedeia, mapeuBorn, c. 22). In Herodotus (vii. 166, 167) 
we have no details of the battle. It went on all day (eudyorro é€ 
novs apEduevor pexpi SeiAns owias); towards evening the Cartha- 
ginians were defeated. Then (ev rovr@ 76 xpdv), Hamilkar, who 
had been sacrificing all day, presumably to the gods of Carthage, 
when he knew of the defeat of his army (iSa» tpomjy trav éwvtod 
ywouernv), threw himself into the flames. The search for him, 
alive or dead, made by Geldn’s orders, implies that the Greeks 
knew nothing of his fate. It was from a Carthaginian source, and 
one which he trusted (gore 5€ im atrav Kapxndoviav 6b¢ Adyos deyd- 
pevos, oikdte xpeopevor), that Herodotus heard it. In the version of 
Diodoros there is no mystery about the matter. In that version 
Hamilkar is killed by Greek hands at the very beginning of the 
battle ; in Herodotus he dies by his own act as its last stage. 

There is something very strange in the casual way in which 
Herodotus brings in his account of this famous battle. He records 
(c. 153-162) the embassy to Geldn, bringing in the earlier history of 
Gelén by way of explanation. Then (c. 163) comes the sending of 
Kadmos to Delphoi (see p. 182) and his earlier history (see p. 110). 
But after all, Gelén would, it was said in Sicily, have sent to the 
help of Greece (c. 165), if he had not been hindered by the Cartha- 
ginian invasion. When Herodotus comes to the battle itself, he 
first mentions (c. 166) that the body of Hamilkar could not be 
found, and then goes on, as if by way of explanation, with his short 
account of the battle. Presently (c. 167) he adds; dpanodevr de 
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"ApiAka, Tpdm@ cite ToLwwvT@, ws PoinKkes A€yovar, etre érépw. The next 
words, ws Supnkovaro or ws Kapynddviot kat Svpyxovovn, seem to be 
doubtful, and, in the latter shape at least, they must be corrupt. 
But in any case Herodotus implies that there was another version, 
seemingly a Syracusan version, different from that which his Car- 
thaginian informants told him. 

This other version is presumably that which we find in Dioddéros. 
Busolt takes for granted that it comes from Timaios. So it may 
likely enough, as it may likely enough have come from one of the 
earlier writers; and Timaios in any case must have found it some- 
where. Taken by itself, I see nothing to object to in it. It is 
not very clearly told; but it becomes intelligible on the ground, 
and I have tried in the text to reproduce it as I understand it. 
I cannot so utterly cast it aside as Grote (v. 298) seems to do; 
and Diodoros’ peculiar synchronism, placing the battle of Himera 
on the same day, not as Salamis, but as Thermopylai (see above, 
p- 514), has nothing to do with the details of the battle. The only 
thing is that this story, the Syracusan story, cannot be reconciled 
with the Carthaginian story in Herodotus, and that Herodotus 
himself implies as much. 

Polyainos has preserved two stories of the battle, of very 
different degrees of value. The first (i. 27) is rightly called by 
Busolt (i. 265) ‘“‘eine ganz tolle Fabel.’ But it is surely a con- 
fused version of the attack on the sea-camp in Diodéros, and it 
keeps on the tradition of the sacrifice, though in a strange shape. 
Gelén—Sixedov ripavvos—is afraid (ov« eOappec) of Himilkon (‘Ipa- 
cov Baowret Kapxnooviey ; the name seems to come from a later war). 
He therefore sends Pediarchos, captain of his bowmen, who was 
very like himself, dressed in tyrant’s dress (du¢udoas thy éavrod 
tupavuixny éoOjra), whatever that was, who is to sacrifice at an altar 
before the camp. The archers are about him, dressed in white, 
but with hidden bows (ev éo@jru AevKH Karéxovras pupivas, réEa td 
tais pupivas kpimrovras). Himilkén, suspecting nothing, comes to 
sacrifice too, and they shoot him. 

The other story (i. 28) I have tried to work into the text (see 
p- 199), as it is the only account of any action of Thérdn’s in the 
battle. The followers of Gelén (oi Sicehiérar) have entered the camp, 
and are withstood by the Iberians. Then, 
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TohéwLor oxnvas emt Tas vads eevyov, of Sé SiKeAc@rar Siokovtes mapa 
Tals vavol Tos mreioTous SuepOerpay, 

Busolt (ii. 265, 266) knows that this comes from Philistos, and 
I hope it does, though Antiochos would be better still. But he 
takes it as an account of the entrance into the sea-camp, differing 
from that of Diodoros. Tread it as an attack on the land-camp at a 
later stage. The only thing the least suspicious about the story is 
dE ToAAI aipopévn, Which looks a little as if it had made its way 
from the ships to the tents. But this really does not prove any- 
thing ; the story will do very well. 

One hardly knows what to make of the fragment of Ephoros 
(C. Miller, 114) preserved in a very corrupt form by the scholiast 
on Pindar (Pyth. 1. 146 ; see above, p. 516). This seems to speak 
of a sea-fight between Gelon and Hamilkar (éA@va Siakocias vais 
eUTpericavta Kat OuoxtAlovs inmets Kat meCods puplovs Katakovoat ord\ov 
Kapyndoviov md€ovta emt SuxeAiav kal Ovayaynodpevoy ov povoy Tovs Suke- 
Awras ehevOepSoat, GAAG Kal THY “EAAdSa cipracay), One is tempted 
to say once more, “ Nefas est corrigere hunc scholiaste stuporem.” 
Meltzer (i. 500) and Busolt (11. 266) suggest that the notion of 
the sea-fight came from a misunderstanding of the word orddos. 
Only who made the misunderstanding, the man of “ stupor’’ for 
himself, or Ephoros whom he professes to quote? In either case 
whence come the two hundred ships? It is possible that the 
story of the sea-fight may have grown out of certain Himeraian 
coins (Coins of Sicily, p. 81) in which Nika is represented as 
holding the aplustre of a ship. From this Salinas (Archivio 
Storico Siciliano, N. 8. 1. 196) was inclined to accept the sea-fight. 
But Busolt truly remarks that the burning of the ships was an in- 
cident quite striking enough to suggest the device on the coins, 
which do not seem to be contemporary. 


The real question is, Shall we accept the Carthaginian version 
given by Herodotus, or the Syracusan version which Diodoros 
found, perhaps in Timaios, perhaps elsewhere? The two ac- 
counts of the death of Hamilkar cannot be reconciled. But it 
would be perfectly possible, though somewhat arbitrary, to take 
Dioddéros’ account of the fighting by the land-camp as the details 
of the long battle which Herodotus records in a general way, and 
to accept the statement of Herodotus as to the death of Hamilkar 
in the evening. Ifso, we must give up the story of Gelén’s horse- 
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men personating the Selinuntines, a kind of tale which is a little 
suspicious ; and it is further worth noticing that there is no men- 
tion of the coming of the real Selinuntines at all. We must also 
move the burning of the ships from the morning to the evening. 
These are rather violent changes. The story in Herodotus is so 
striking in itself, so thoroughly Semitic, and so effectively told, 
that it needs a hard struggle to give it up. But the same charac- 
teristics would be likely to be found in a false story devised at 
Carthage to lessen the shame of defeat. On the other hand, we 
must not forget the statement of Herodotus (see p. 194) that 
Gelén sought everywhere in vain for Hamilkar living or dead. 
This certainly looks at first sight like a Greek tradition, distinct 
from the account in Diodéoros. It looks like a fact of which the 
Carthaginian story supplied the explanation. But, though the 
Carthaginians were not likely to know anything of a real search 
made by Gelén, they might have put in an imaginary one to 
heighten their picture. In any case it would seem that Hero- 
dotus must have misunderstood his Phcenician informants as to 
the worship of Hamilkar asa hero. This is a Greek, not a Phe- 
nician, idea. There must have been (see Movers, i. 612; Meltzer, 
1, 215; Busolt, ii. 266) some confusion between the god Melkart 
and his worshipper Obed-melkart (see above, p. 184). 


Meltzer (i. 215 et seqq.) gives the fullest examination of the 
two versions. According to him, the account in Diodéros repre- 
sents, as is perfectly possible, the local traditions, strung together 
and adorned by Timaios. Holm (i. 207, 415), who knows the 
ground, tells the general story according to Dioddéros, but notices 
the different statement in Herodotus without seeming to decide 
between them. He places, as I do, the camp of Gelén to the east 
of Himera, but on the low ground rather than on the hill. But I 
certainly take the tmepxeiuevor Adhor of Dioddrog (xi. 21) for the 
highest ground of all, behind the city to the southward. (See 
above, p. 196). But the topography is a good deal harder than in 
some other cases, 

Salinas, in the paper already quoted, raises the question whether 
the temple at Himera (see above, p. 195, and vol. i. p. 415) is 
older than the battle or built to commemorate it. I do not in 
any case see how it can be one of the temples which the Cartha- 
ginians were to build under the treaty of peace (Diod. xi. 26; see 
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p. 210). Those, if they ever were built (see Diod. xiv. 77), were 
surely at Carthage. 

One source of knowledge about the matter we have lost by 
the disappearance of the play of Aischylus in which he brought 
in the fight of Himera as the fellow of his own fight of Salamis. 
The tetralogy of which the Persians formed a part was, accord- 
ing to the old text of the ‘Yrd6eous, Sweds, Mépoar, MAatcos Tormeds, 
TIpoundevs—of course not the Upopndeds which we all know. But 
the word Ilormets is now, on better manuscript authority, struck 
out of the text, and Lorenz (Epicharmos, 83) reads Iévrios. The 
historian perhaps need not settle such questions. The passage 
about Héraklés at Himera, which we have had to refer to already 
(see vol. 1. p. 414), comes (Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. 152) from a TAadkos 
not defined either way. There is certainly every likelihood that 
this play in some way brought in the historic fame of Himera (see 
Lorenz, u. s.). It has been well suggested by O. Miller (Hist. 
Greek Lit. c. xxi. § 4, 5, Eng. Tr.) that the plays Phineus, 
Persians, and Glaukos hung together as all bearing on the Eternal 
Question. Phineus would bring in that early Argonautic stage 
of it on which Herodotus is emphatic. 

Pausanias (1x. 22. 7, x. 4. 7) refers to two passages from a 
TAatkos which seem connected with the passage quoted by Strabo 
(x. 1) from TPAadkos Hormets, which speak of ripBov aOdiov Aixa, 
suggesting matters concerning Héraklés. And from the scholiasts 
on Euripidés (Phen. 1194) and Aristophanés (Frogs 1403) we get 
two lines of TAadkos Hormets, which are warlike enough for any 
battle ; 

ép Gpyaros yap dpya Kal vexp@ vexpos, 

immo. 8 éf inmos hoav éumeduppevor. 
Only would this do for Himera, if we may trust our one narrative 
(see pp. 185, 186) according to which the Punic chariots were all 
drowned on the way? ‘The poet however may not have attended 
to such niceties. 

All perhaps that concerns us is that there once was a con- 
temporary picture of the battle of Himera from the hand of 
fEschylus. Being an eyewitness and actor at Salamis, he could 
not have been an eye-witness at Himera. But he must have 
known the exact date of both. 
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NOTE XXI. p. 208. 


Gretén’s TREATY WITH CARTHAGE. 


THE authority for the statement that Gelén bound the Cartha- 
ginians by treaty to give up the practice of human sacrifice is cer- 
tainly not strong. And it is the kind of statement for which the 
strongest evidence would be needed. For, as Grote says (v. 299), 
“such an interference with foreign religious rites would be unex- 
ampled in that age, and we know moreover that the practice was 
not permanently discontinued at Carthage.” The scholiast on 
Pindar (Pyth. i. 3) quotes it from Theophrastos. He first speaks 
of the submission of Carthage to Gelon (dAdd kai in’ adrois thy Kap- 
xnddva yevécba, ote kal timaxovew), a subject on which it was very 
easy to exaggerate, and then adds, 176 yotv avOpwrobureiv dyolv 6 Ocd- 
gpactos ev TH Trept Tuponvdv ravoacGa aitovs Téwvos mpoardgéartos. 
Plutarch has two references to the story. One comes in a remark- 
able passage in the treatise De Sera Numinis Vindicta (6), where 
he mentions Geldn (see p. 218) among the tyrants who gained 
power by bad means but used it well; TedAwy d€ kal mporodeunoas 
dpirra kal Kpatnous paxyn peyddn Kapyndoviav, od mpdrepov eipnyny émot- 
noaro mpos avtovs Seopévous, 7) Kal TovTO Tats ovvOnkas mepidaBeiv, Ore 
mavovra Ta TeKva T@ Kpdv@ kataOvoyres. He mentions it again among 
the anecdotes of Gelén in the Apophthegmata (Téd@vos 1) in nearly 
the same words, but speaking of Himera by name. Diodéros either 
found nothing about it in his authorities or else passed it by. 

If there was any such general obligation imposed, the treaty most 
certainly, as our own Chronicles say, “‘ stood no while.” Human 
sacrifice was again in full force when we have next to speak of 
Carthage. In short, the story, as it stands, is altogether unworthy 
of belief. Yet I cannot get rid of a lurking notion that it may 
have arisen out of some provision against the sacrificing of Greeks. 
It would be a strange tale for anybody to invent whole. 

One is somehow reminded of the wild story (see Norman Con- 
quest, iv. 518) of William the Conqueror requiring the Scots to 
give up their ancient practice of eating human flesh. 
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NOTE XXII. p. 213. 


THe TEMPLES OF Dfimfirir AND PERSEPHONE 
AT SYRACUSE. 


Tue building of the temples of the two goddesses by Gelén is 
recorded by Diodéros (xi. 26); éx trav Aapipav KaterKevace vaovs 
a&woddyovs Anuntpos kat Képns. The position is fixed by a later 
passage (xiv. 63), where Himilkén xateAdBero 16 tijs "Axpadwis mpo- 
aaTELOV, Kal TOUS vews THS Te Anpuntpos Kal Kdpns eovAnoev. That is, the 
temples stood near the present burying-ground under the Portella 
del Fusco. Late diggings there have brought to light a wall of 
great width, or rather two walls meeting at an angle. They do 
not rise above the level of the ground, and they are finished with 
a smooth surface. They are clearly not works of fortification of 
Dionysios or anybody else; but the matter is complicated by their 
crossing an earlier wall which might be military. It is tempting 
to believe that we have the mepi3odos of the twin temples, or, as it 
has been suggested, a sacred path round them. Only, if this wall 
is the work of Gelon, whose is the wall that it crosses ? 

There were clearly twin temples of Mother and Daughter. The 
lax phrase of Diodéros (xiv. 70), Tod te tis Anpntpos Kal Képns tepod, 
whether we amuse ourselves by improving the text or not, proves 
nothing against it. The two had a joint répevos, 7d réy Gecpopdpay 
répevos, as Plutarch calls it (Dion, 56), which is the same as 16 ris 
Anpytpos iepdv in Diodoros, xix. 5. See Schubring, Bewisserung, 
624; Holm, Topografia, 184; Lupus, 102. 

The péyas épxos by the two goddesses is described by Plutarch, 
Dion, 56; iv d€ rovodros. KataBas eis 76 Ta Oeopoddpar Tépevos 6 Stdovs 
THY TloTW iepav TiWeV yevonevav mepiBadXdeTat THY Toppupida THs Geod, Kat 
aBdv Sada kevouervny anduvvort. This is in the case of Kallippos. 
That of Agathoklés comes in Diod. xix. 5. On the oath by the 
Palici see vol. 1. pp. 167, 523. 

The foundation of the temple at A‘tna is also recorded by Dio- 
déros (xi. 26). The question is what site he means by Attna. 
There was no town of Atna in Gelon’s day. The name was after- 
wards borne, first by Katané and then by Inéssa. Diodoros may 
have simply meant that the temple was somewhere near the moun- 
tain, without reference to any town, or he may have carried back 
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either of the later uses of the name to Gelén’s day. If so, it would 
more likely be the later and more abiding use of the two, that 
by which Inéssa was called Atna. In either case it implies that 
Gelén held a dominion somewhere not very far from Katané, though 
the name of that city is not mentioned in his time. 

The words of Diodéros are ; 

émeBddero dé vorepov kai Kata tiv Airyyny Katackevd Ce veav Anuntpos” 
evynas d€ ovans TovTOV pev ov GuveTéeAegE pecoAaBnbeis Tov Blov ims THs 
TET PwLEVNS. 

Whatever exact site we here understand by tna, there is no 
possible reason to change Hina to Henna, which was perhaps sug- 
gested by the notion of Henna being a colony of Syracuse. See 
Holm, 1. 418. 


NOTE XXIII. pp. 214, 236. 
Hieron, Potyziitos, AND THirdy. 


Diop6R0s (xi. 38) speaks without any qualification of Hierén as 
succeeding Gelén in what he calls his kingdom. His words are; 
TH pev Bacirelay mapédwxev ‘Iépavr TH mpecButdr@ ray ddeApoy. Directly 
after he speaks of Hierén as 6 diadeEdpevos trav Bacreiav, Neither 
here nor in xi. 48 does he seem to know anything of the division 
of power which most modern writers assume between Hierén and 
Polyzélos. It seems to come from Timaios as quoted by the scholiast 
on Pindar, Ol.il. 29, who says that TWodtgydos ddeAos tiv otpatnyiav 
Kal THY yayeTny Tov adeAdov Ovaddéyerar Kata Tas TeAXwvos Tov ddeAod 
mpooragets, words which have perhaps been made a little too much 
of. If this writer copies Timaios quite literally, Geloin gave his 
brother not only the generalship but the wife too while he was 
still alive ; rod TeAwvos redevtav Tov Biov péddovTos. 

Neither does Diodéros show any knowledge of Geldn’s son. 
But his existence seems to be quite well established by a passage 
in Aristotle’s Politics (v. 10. 31) to which we shall come again, 
and by the passage of Timaios quoted by the scholiast on Pindar 
(Nem. ix. 95) where he appears under the guardianship of Chro- 
mios and Aristonous. See above, p. 493. 


When we come to the somewhat later story in which Hierdn, 
Polyzélos, and Thérén all play a part, we find it told by Diodéros 
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(xi. 48) clearly and straightforwardly enough, so far as he tells 
it at all, but with some odd gaps. Hierédn envies Polyzélos on 
account of his popularity in Syracuse, and wishes to get rid of 
him (‘lép@v 6 Bucideds tév Suvpaxocioy peta tv tod Tédovos tedeurhy, 
Tov pev adeAoy TlodvCndov dSpev edvSoxiwodvra mapa Tols Svpakouiors kat 
voui(ov aitov épedpov tmdpxew ths Bacwdelas, éomevdev exmodav troum- 
gac6a). Dioddros then mentions Hierén’s gathering of mercenaries, 
seemingly to account for what follows. Hierén takes advantage of 
the war between Krotén and Sybaris—or the remnant of Sybaris— 
(SuBapitéy wodopkovpevev td Kporomuray kal Seopeveav BonOjca), to 
send a large force—seemingly a mercenary foree—under the com- 
mand of Polyzélos to the help of Sybaris (orpatimtas moddods 
Kateypaev eis rHv oTpateiav, hv mapediSov Todkv(j\o). This is with 
the object of getting rid of Polyzélos (vopifav adrov ind rap 
Kpor@viatav avatpeOncec Oat). It seems implied, though it is not 
distinctly said, that Hierdn sent a force of mercenaries, because 
they would be more ready than native Syracusans to betray 
Polyzélos. 

Of course this surmise as to Hierén’s purpose is like all other 
such surmises, even in contemporary writers. It proves very little 
as to actual fact; it proves a great deal as to general belief. 
Polyzélos is conceived as at least suspecting his brother ; it is for 
that reason that he declines the command. MHierdn on this treats 
his brother as an open enemy (rod dé HoAugjAov mpds thy otpareiay 
ody tmaxovaartos Sua Thy pnbcicav trorpiay, dv dpyijs etxe Tov ddedpor). 
Polyzélos then flees to Thérén, and Hierdn declares war against 
Thérén, evidently on the ground of his sheltering his rebel, and 
makes preparations for war (duydvra mpis Onpwva tov ’Akpayavtivey 
TUpavvoy KaTaToAenngaL TodToy mapeckevatero). Here there would 
seem to be a gap; at least Diodéros mentions only preparations 
for war, while, in other versions, as we shall see, though there is 
no actual fighting, there is at least a march and a mediation. 
Hierén is presently described as wishing to settle matters peace- 
fully with Thérdn (6 6€ ‘Iépwv xpivas eipyuikds SuadvoacGar mpos tov 
©npeva), and as using the affair of Himera as a means thereto. 
The oppression of Thrasydaios at Himera is described (@pacvdaiou 

. emLoTaTouTos THs TGV Ipepatwv médews BapvTepoy Tov KabjKovTos, cvvEBn 
rovs ‘Iuepatovs dmaddotpiwbjvar mavteh@s aw avtod). The people of 
Himera, instead of applying to Thérén (pis pév odv rov marépa 


, ‘ r b , , > o¢ ” > Uy 
mopeveabar Kal katnyopetv amedSoxipafoy, voulCovres ovy efeuy troy dKovoTny), 
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offer to make a deditio to Hierén (émayyeAdspevor thy te moAw exeiv@ 
mapadooew Kai cuvemOnoecba Tois wept TOY Onpeva), Hierdn betrays 
them to Thérédn (mpotvSaxe rods “Ipepatous kai 7a BeBovdcvpeva Aabpatos 
éynvuce), Thérdn, finding the story told him by Hierdn to be 
true, makes peace with Hierén, the restoration of Polyzélos being 
seemingly the condition (mpos pév rov ‘Iepwva Siuehvcato Kat Top 
Tlodv¢ndov eis tv mpovmdpxovoay etvoiay droxatéotyce). He then does 
his massacre at Himera (ray S¢ ‘Iuepatwv rods éevavriovs moddods dvtas 
gvAAaBov drorpater). 

This is our one narrative strictly so called. The scholiasts 
on Pindar have preserved a great number of other versions. 
Among them is one which professes to be an extract from Timaios, 
which, as Dioddéros no doubt had Timaios before him, it is well to 
compare with his account, though we cannot feel at all certain 
that we have Timaios’ real words. 'The extract is brought in very 
oddly and at secondhand. ‘The passage in the text is Ol. u. 
29 (15) 3 

.. Tov b& TeTparypEevav 
éy Sina Te Kal mapa Sikayv amoinrov ovd av 
xpovos 6 mavTav tatip Sivaito Oépev Epywy Tédos, 
Ada 5é méTpw Oty Evdaipor yEevaT’ ay. 


Then the question is raised, 6 jv airiay evEdpevos TH Onpom Ta 
KdAXoTa KaTaTavow Tey mpaxOevTwy Sewer aireira Tov Aia, Aristarchos, 
it seems, referred it to the original migration of Thérén’s forefathers 
from Rhodes (see p. 144); 6 5€ AtSupos [the elder Alexandrian 
grammarian of the name| 76 dkpiBéorepoy tis ioropias éxriOerar paprupa 
Tima tov cuvrdgavta Ta wep Ths Suxedlas mpoopepdpevos. 7 dé toropia 
ovtws eye. If the scholiast has rightly copied Didymos, and if 
Didymos has rightly copied Timaios (Fr. 90, Miiller, i. 214), 
Dioddros must have departed a good deal from his account, 
perhaps in the direction of Philistos or any other. Hierén makes 
use of the Sybarite war to get his brother out of the way, but 
seemingly not to kill him (Aaprpé aire kal repiBdént@ Tuvyxdvovrt 
kata tHv Sikedrav ‘lepwv pbovncas 6 adehpis, kat mpdpacw oKeYdpevos 
Tov mpos SuBapiras médeuov, dreavver THs marpidos). But, unlike the 
account in Diodéros, Polyzélos, instead of declining the command, 
wins great distinction in it (GXAG Kal rovrov KarapOace Tov méddepov 6 
Tlodvgndos). On this Hierdn hates him the more, and openly 
charges him with plotting a revolution (6 S€ py cpa, yuprdrepov 
avTov KaTnyopely emetpatro vewrepiopov), Thérdn then declares war 
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against Hieron; the armies meet by the river Gelas, which im- 
plies an invasion on the part of Thérén. But Siménidés reconciles 
the two tyrants before they come to blows; 

Kal ott tov Ojpwva, imepayavaxtnoavta Ovyatpos dua Kal yapSpov, 
auppngar mpos ‘lépwva médepov mapa TéAXa TO SiKeAtwriK@ Torap@, ov 


KadXipayos pepvnrat ; 
of 5¢ Tédka rotap@ Kepadry emeipevov dot 


pn ye pnp eis BAdBnv, pnde eis TEeAOS MpoXwpHoa Tov TorEpov. acl yap 
tore Stpovidny tov Avpikoy mepitvxdvta Ovadvcae tots Bacidedou THv 
éyOpav. Nothing is said about Himera. 

It is quite inconceivable that we have here the words of 
Timaios, though we may have his facts; and anyhow those facts 
are different from those in Diodéros. One would specially like to 
know whether Timaios spoke of Thérén as king, a name not given 
to him by Diodéros or Pindar. Besides Baowredou just above, he is 
called Onpwv 6 rav "Akpayavrivev Bacidevs. 

In another version, also preserved by the scholiasts (Ol. ii. 29), 
Polyzélos is sent, not against Greeks in Italy, but against Sikels 
at home (meupOels trd ‘Iepwvos modepioat tots mepioikois SiKeArwrars 
—he must mean icedois—BapBapus). He offends Hierdn by 
making peace without his consent (émavoe tov médepov xapis Tis 
Tov ‘Iépwvos yvaepns, Kal dua todto ev tpopdce nv). Then comes a 
very strange tale, in which we seem to see some lurking traces 
of the story about Himera as told by Diodoros, Thrasydaios 
persuades Polyzélos to attack Hierén. Then Hierdn designs 
a general vengeance (éxpuvey aipnoew tiv Akpayavta kal Onpova 
kai Opacvoaiov). Simdnidés reconciles them in a not very in- 
telligible way, and with a clearly corrupt text (pedAdvray d€ trav 
pilav erepume Sipavidns 6 AvpiKds mpds aitov cupPBovdevoy, exrapagat 
parrov Bovddsuevos TO pyvvew Thy pehdovoay aiT@ mpodoaiay eavedOat Kat 
rovs mpodidévras). Here is surely some confusion with the betrayal 
(povdaxe) of the Himeraians in Diodoros. But what follows is yet 
stranger. Thérdn seemingly gives up his tyranny and takes it 
back as something like a fief from Hierén (6 6€ etrAaBybeis eLexapyoe 
TOY TpaypaTov TO ‘Iépwor, Vatepov Sé dmédaBev am’ avtod tHv Tupavyida), 
Then follows the marriage of Hierén with Thérén’s sister, that is, 
with his niece. 

Another scholiast has a version almost too foolish to examine in 
detail. Polyzélos succeeds Gelén in the kingdom (@aoweia). 
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Hierén envies him, and somehow, king as he is, sends him to the 
Sybarite war. In that he succeeds and gains glory. Hierén 
conspires against him (ovk ¢x@v 6 tt kal yevouro, mpds avroy émeiparo 
veorepicev), Thérdn makes war on Hieron; Simonidés reconciles 
them, and Hierén marries Théroén’s sister. 


There is another question whether all these stories stand in any 
relation to another set of stories which are found in the scholiasts 
on Pindar in another place, namely Ol. ii. 173 (95). There the 
poet, having praised the bounty of Thérén, goes on to imply that 
he had enemies; 

GAN’ aivov éméBa Kdpos 
ov Sika ovvavtépevos, GAAA papywyv im avdpav, 
TO Aadayjoa OérAwy Kpipov TE Oépev EcOAGY Kadois 
epyos. 


So they set to work to explain the allusion. Thérén, it seems (see 
pp. 147, 238), had enemies in his own house, Kapys and Hippokratés. 
In one version they seem to have something to do with the quarrel 
between Thérén and Hierdn. The date of the ode is said to be 
Tov Onpwvos mrodepovvTos Sia THY mpos ‘Iépwva knoeiavy. This, however 
oddly put, must mean the war which we have just been discussing. 
We then hear of certain friends of Thérén who betrayed him to 
Hierdn (76 S€ xapiorexdy, gyno, Tod Onpwvos emeBnoe woddovs eis VBpw 
SnAovdre adrovs mponydyero, emet of mpodiWdvres avtov ‘Iepwve iror joav), 
It is not quite clear whether Kapys is meant to be reckoned among 
them, but it is said directly after that he made war on Thérén 
because he could not endure his glory (dvvara: dé rovro kai cis rods 
mept Kdmuy reivewv, ot emeotpdrevoay avT@ pt) Umopevovtes avTov épay ovT@ 
Aaumpoy dvra). It is not easy to make much out of this; and there is 
another scholion in the same page which refers the xdpos simply to 
the quarrel between Thérén and Hierén. Another scholion contains 
what is at least an intelligible story, which is something. Kapys 
and Hippokratés levy war against Théron, and he defeats them in 
a battle near Himera (Kdavus kat ‘Imnoxpatns Onpavos jaay dveycoi. 
ovTot ToAAa Um avTod evepyeTnOErtTes, Ss Eapav NvEnpevny aiTov Ti 
tupavvida, POovodvtes méAepov Hpavro mpods aitdv. 6 d€ cuvpBadwv avtois 
mapa ‘Iuépay evixnoe). This suggests all manner of things. Did the 
malecontents join the Carthaginians? Did they mix themselves 
up with the movement against Thrasydaios at Himera? Bunbury 
(Dict. Geog., Theron) understands the story of a separate revolt of 
VOL. II, Mm 
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Kapys and Hippokratés earlier in the reign of Thérén, and a 
defeat by the river Himeras. One guess is quite as easy as 
another, and not more unlikely. 

I must confess to putting exceedingly little faith in these 
scholiasts, except when they quote the exact words of some earlier 
writer. They remind one of a certain old-fashioned class of com- 
mentators on the Old Testament, who used to think they had 
explained a difficulty, if they put forward any guess of their own, 
ushered in with the formula “It is supposed.” It is not likely 
that they absolutely invented their stories, but they so mangled 
and confused them that it is impossible to make anything out of 
them. Ido not profess to know exactly what happened between 
Thérdn and Hieron ; but it would not be very violent to put the 
march of Thérén and the mediation of Simonidés into the narrative 
of Diodéros, and to suppose that the betrayal of Himera by Hierén 
to Thérdn was part of the terms of peace. There is no reason 
to doubt the marriage of Hierdn with Thérén’s niece, and it might 
be worth while thinking whether there may not be some truth in 
the alleged homage of Théron to Hierdn. 


After all these stories it is wonderful to read Atlian’s picture of 
Hierén, V. H. ix. 1; Av S€ Kal rnv oynv avdpedraros, aBacavioras dé 
\ al > - , ‘ > / , > U > ‘ \ 
kat Tois adeAqdbois cuveBiwae Tpiolv ovat mavy opddpa ayamnoas avtovs kal 


im’ avrav dirneis ev peépet. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 265. 


BACCHYLIDES AND THE ENEMIES OF PINDAR. 


Iv is not at all my business to go minutely into Pindaric ques- 
tions, except when they directly concern Sicilian history. And 
it would be endless to discuss all the guesses, either of ancient 
scholiasts or of modern scholars. And, unless a saying has very 
clearly to do with some of the persons of my story, I am not bound 
to add to the number of guesses. 

In the second Pythian ode, addressed to Hierdn, we read (77 or 
131); 

padwv Kadds To miOwy napa maciv aici 
kadds. 
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In the second Olympic ode, addressed to Thérén, we read (86 or 
155); 


copds 6 moAAd Eidds Hua pabdyTes 5é AdBpor 
mayyAwola, Kopakes ws, AkpayTa ~yapvEerov 
Ads mpos dpuxa Oevor. 

Again in the third Nemean, an ode altogether Aiginetan and 
containing no reference to Sicily, after a reference to the aierds 
aKds ev Tmoravois, come (82 or 143) the words xpayérat 5€ Kodovol Tarrewa 
VEMOVTAL. 

In all these passages the scholiasts tell us to see Bacchylidés. 
If so, Bacchylidés must have persecuted Pindar all over the world. 
He troubles him, not only (as is likely enough) at the court of Thérén 
as well as that of Hierén, but also somewhere where it concerned a 
man of Aigina. I had long thought that the two crows in the Olympic 
ode (yapverov in the dual) were Kapys and Hippokratés (see the last 
note); and I see that Mezger (Siegeslieder, 165-167), without 
distinctly saying this, will hear nothing of Bacchylidés, and makes 
a great deal in the ode refer to those two. I can hardly believe 
that the two crows in an Akragantine ode can be the Syracusans 
Korax and Tisias (see pp. 286, 329, and Appendix XXXI). And 
it is almost too subtle to see in the word xpayéras—certainly not a 
common, perhaps an unique, word—-in the Aiginetan ode a dark 
reference to the name ’Axpayas. If so, the eagle just above must 
be the eagle on the Akragantine coins. I had thought that the 
opus Oeios of the Akragantine ode might be Thérén himself with 
this distinctly Akragantine allusion. But it would rather seem 
that the eagle and the crows or daws are a standing parable which 
may be used anywhere. It was not only at Akragas or Aigina 
or any other one place that 


“Once the jays sent a message 
Unto the eagle’s nest.” 


NOTE XXV. p. 268. 


LocAL SIKELIOT GAMES. 


WE see that, while Hierdn himself (see p. 270) did not scorn 
to be magnified in song for prizes won in the lesser games of Old 
Greece, candidates from Old Greece came to local Sicilian games. 

Mm 2 
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In the long list of places where the Corinthian Xenophén had won 
prizes, Pindar (Ol. xiii, 111 or 156) mentions 

tai @ im Airvas tyiAdpou KadAimAovTAL 

TOALEs. 

Here one scholiast says ; modes d€ Aéyer Tas Supakovoas .. . "loOua 
yap kal ev avrais Tedeita, a Kai eviknoe Zevopov. Another adds; iw 
Airvas’ Ths Sixedias Tots" ekel yap dyerat dywv Néuea kadovpevos. They 
use the present tense, as if the games still went on in their own 
day; but that may be only a figure of speech. It is plain that 
Pindar’s words, though they doubtless take in Syracuse and the 
Isthmia, cannot possibly mean them exclusively or specially. The 
reference is most specially to tna, Hierén’s Aitna, and her 
Nemea. Why Hierén should have founded Nemea is not so clear 
as why there should be Isthmia at Syracuse; but no one else could 
be their founder. Now the ode is fixed by Bergk to the year 
464 B.c. Hieron was then dead, and his dynasty at Syracuse 
was overthrown. Our chronology just then is so confused that 
we can hardly say whether in that year the Hieronian Aitna was 
still at Katané or whether it had been already moved to Inéssa 
(see p. 322). But it is likely that all Hieronian rites would go 
on in the new Adtna, though one would doubt their being of im- 
portance enough to tempt candidates from Corinth. The reference 
is more likely to be to a victory won at A‘tna in Hierén’s own day. 
There it would suit Hierén’s purpose to get together all the com- 
pany that he could from all parts of Greece, and from Corinth 
above all. 

Quite another side of this Xenophon, and of Pindar too, will be 
found in the skolion preserved by Athénaios, xiii. 33 (Bergk, i. 
419). One is driven to confess that Ashtoreth had set up her 
throne on Akrokorinthos as well as on Eryx. 


NOTE XXVI, p. 269. 


XENOKRATES SON OF AINESIDAMOS. 


XENOKRATES, there can be no reasonable doubt, was the son of 
Ainésidamos and brother of Thérdn. The way in which the scho- 
liasts speak of him shows how much there is of confusion and guess- 
work both in themselves and in the writers whom they quote. Thus 
the scholiasts on the second Isthmian (Abel, p. 379) ode tell us ; 
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Tov Oe HEevokparny Tovroy of pev mpovTopynuatitdpevor Onpwvos adeApoy 
etval pacw, 6 dé Aptépwv opddpa tovs epi rods Sixekoras memoAvTpay- 
povnkos adrov povov ovyyevn pyalw eivar Onpavos. 

That he was an Emmenid appears from Pyth. vi. 5 ; 

. 6ABiovow >Eppevidas 
moTapia T ’Akpayaytt kai pay Hevoxparer. 

That he was son of Ainésidamos and brother of Thérén appears 

from Isth. ii. 28 or 41; 
. l” adOavaras Aivnoddpou 
maides é€v Tipats €prxOev" 

and again from Ol. ii. 49 or 89 where Thérén is congratulated on 
his Olympic victory, and there immediately follows, 

.. . v0au & dépoxdapoy és adedpedv 

‘IoOpot Te Kowal Xapites avOca TeOpinnwy Svw5exadpouwy 

ayayorv. 
Here there is a clear reference to the subjects of the two odes to 
Xenokratés, Pythian and Isthmian. 

The scholiasts are yet more puzzled as to the kindred between 
Xenokratés and Thrasyboulos, who is clearly his son ; 

6 5€ "Apiorapxos adehpov tmeiAnpe Tod EZevoxpdrovs eivar tov Opacv- 
Bovdoy, éror S€ vidv Revoxpdrovs... . BeAtiov dé adeAoy eivar rod Zevo- 
Kpatovs 7) viov Tov OpaciBovdov, ovy Os TLves TaTEpa. 

Yet it is plain from Pyth. vi. 28-36 that Thrasyboulos had 
done something for Xenokratés which could be likened to Anti- 
lochos defending Nestor ; and that is pretty much the same as saying 
that he was his son. 

One scholiast further describes this Thrasyboulos (distinguishing 
him from the son of Deinomenés) as 6 tis yuvarkds Tod ‘Iepwvos ddeh- 
os, ob viv prnpovever TivSapos. That is, the kinswoman of Thérén 
who was given to Hierén after their reconciliation (see pp. 236, 
239) was not Thérén’s own sister, but a daughter of Xenokratés 


and sister of Thrasyboulos. 


There is a good deal that is remarkable, something that is puz- 
zling, in both the odes which bear the name of Xenokratés. Both 
are directly addressed, not to him, but to his son Thrasyboulos. 
There is very little of local colouring, very little that is Akragan- 
tine, even in the Pythian ode, and still less in the Isthmian. Less 
is made of the Emmenid house than we might have looked for, 
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and there is only the faintest reference to Thérén personally as 
a kinsman. There is nothing wonderful in any of these things 
as regards the Isthmian ode, written when Xenokratés and 
Thérén were both dead. And when the Pythian ode was written, 
Théron had not yet risen to power. Both odes are short, and, 
especially the Isthmian, remarkably affectionate in tone. These 
two things may have something to do with one another. A short 
poem written really in earnest may have been more prized by 
some minds than a long story about mythical forefathers. The 
real question is why Thrasyboulos, and not Xenokratés himself, 
is addressed in the Pythian ode. 

That ode is assigned to the year B.c. 494. That was the year 
of Xenokratés’ Pythian victory in the chariot-race. The victory 
was also celebrated in an ode by Simdnidés. So witnesses the 
scholiast on the ode; otros 6 Hevoxpdrns ov povov “IoOua vevienkev 
immots, GAAa Kal TvOca thy eixoorny teraptny TvOidda, ws "Apiororédns 
avaypapet’ Kal Sipwvidns dé erawav ayorepas avTov Tas vikas KataTaooet. 
And the victories of Xenokratés, Isthmian and Pythian, are fur- 
ther referred to in the passage already quoted (OL. ii. 49 or 89 and 
the scholia). This is of course an earlier Isthmian victory, not 
that commemorated in the second Isthmian. According to Bergk 
(ili. 90), this ode of Simdnidés was not strictly an epinzkion, but 
a poem written to Xenokratés long after, when the poet was in 
Sicily. Mr. Lloyd, on the other hand (257), sees a reference 
to the ode of Siménidés in the opening lines of Pindar, and 
holds that that ode was strictly the epinikion, and that Pindar 
wrote his some time after, when Thérén was already tyrant, and 
so addressed it to Thrasyboulos. I see no evidence for this. The 
Emmenids were a great family before Théron was tyrant—Xeno- 
kratés’ victory is of itself enough to prove it—and the reference to 
Théron personally is very slight (44) ; 

. . OpactBovaos 
maTpway padtora mpos oTdOuay éBa, 
TaTpw T émepxopevos aryAatay ebecer. 
Nor can I see in the mention of Memndn, either here or in the 
second Olympic ode, any reference to the battle of Himera, or 
thereby any sign that the poem was written after B. c. 480. 

What it was that Thrasyboulos did for his father I do not profess 
to know(see Lloyd, 260; Mezger,176). Perhaps he drove the chariot. 
We cannot infer that, because Nikomachos was the charioteer of 
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Xenokratés in B. c. 476 (Isth. li. 22 or 35), he therefore held that 
place in 494. But one would think from the reference to Nestér 
and Antilochos that Thrasyboulos had saved his father from some 
more special danger. 

The second Isthmian records a victory of Xenokratés with the 
chariot in B.c. 476. Between the Pythian ode and this must 
have come the earlier Isthmian victory, and one at Athens (v. 19 
or 28); 

Kal T6O0t KAEwais T ’EpexOedav xapiteco.v dpapws 
Tais Aumapais év "APavas ove eveupn. 


Now comes the mention of Nikomachos, whom the scholiast infers 
to have been an Athenian. 

The scholiast at the beginning of the ode quotes from Kalli- 
stratos an absurd story that Pindar addressed the ode, not to Xeno- 
kratés but to his son Thrasyboulos, because Xenokratés did not 
pay him highly enough. But he mentions also the more reasonable 
belief of Asklépiadés that it was because Xenokratés was dead. 

6 b€ "AokAynmiddns KareckoBodet Aéeyov emt TeTeAevTNKOTL TO Zevokparec 
Tovs Adyous eivat, ek TOU ToAAA ev TH dH emi Tap@xnuevou xpovoL 
Aéeyer Oat, NexOnodpeva av emi Tod mapdvtos, elmep TEpiyY ert. KadXiorTparos 
S€ pyot roy Livdapoy py tuydvra tod Kar a&iay puoOod bia Twa pixpodoyiav 
TOU evoxpatous, mpordiareyerOar OpacvBovA® TH vig adrov, Kal ovkK eis 
Zevoxparny, pyoi, yeypahe thy @dyy, add eis OpacvBovdrov’ Kal yap 7) eic- 
Body repli dpyuptou péureas eotw ws OéeXovros avrov Tov Kar’ a&lay puoOov 
Kopicag Oat, 

Nothing can be plainer than that Xenokratés was dead when 
the ode was written. His merits are all spoken of in the past 
tense (see p. 269). As far as this goes, Xenokratés might have 
died very soon after his victory in B.c. 476, before Pindar had 
had time to write an epinikion. But I certainly think (see Lloyd, 
355; Mezger, 185) that the whole tone of the ode shows that it 
was written a few years later, after the overthrow of the Emmenid 
power, that is, not earlier than B.c. 472. It is not so much any 
particular words that suggest this thought as the general tone, 
and the absence of any such references as would be looked for in a 
poem addressed to one whose family was still in power. The lines 
near the end become much more intelligible on this view ; 

pn viv, ote POovepal Ovatav ppéevas audixpéevavtar éAnibes, 
HAT aperay ToTE ovyaTw TaTpwayv 
pndé Tovod wyvous. 
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And the opening lines, so oddly misunderstood by Kallistratos, 
seem to mean that, as the Muse was once not mercenary, so now she 
shall cease to be mercenary. Pindar will sing the praises of a 
fallen house as willingly as those of a ruling one. 

Still we do not understand why Pindar should have so long 
delayed writing the ode. And the words at the end, 

. . €mel ToL 
ovK éAwvUcovTas avTovs [vpuvous| eipyacapar, 

do not make it clearer. The tone towards Thrasyboulos, éeivov éuov 
nOaioy, is singularly affectionate. Then the words near the beginning, 

doTis wy Kadds eixev “Adpodiras 

evOpovov pvdoTepay adicray dmwpar, 
would most naturally apply to the youthful beauty of Thrasyboulos. 
But here we are in the year 472, and, twenty-two years before, 
Thrasyboulos, though young, was not a mere child. It may be 
therefore that the saying is general, without any personal reference, 
both here and in the opening words of the second Pythian. 

Lastly, one would like to know whither Nikasippos, at the end 
of the second Isthmian, was to take the ode to Thrasyboulos. As 
Mr. Lloyd says, Thrasyboulos need not have been at Akragas. 
After the fall of his house, he most likely was somewhere else. The 
only local allusion in the ode is when (17 or 25) Xenokrates is 
called evapparos avnp yepaipav “Akpayavtivay dos. 


There is also a skolion of Pindar (Bergk, i. 422) addressed to 
Thrasyboulos, but it contains nothing local, unless we make some- 
thing out of the dynya (see p. 276). It suggests that Thrasyboulos 
had no dislike to good cheer. 


NOTH XAVUL-. -p: 270. 


Tur Pinparic Oprs ADDRESSED TO HIERON. 


THE dates of the Hieronian odes, or at any rate the order in 
which they were written, seem now to be fairly settled. The 
earliest is that which goes by the name of the second Pythian, 
though the one thing certain about it is that it is not Pythian. The 
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scholiast at the beginning quotes a great number of opinions, 
showing that nothing was really known. Modern scholars incline 
to the belief that the ode, undoubtedly, as the first few verses 
show, sent from Thebes (ray Aurapay dd OnBav), commemorated a 
victory won in Theban games. To the belief of Boeckh and others 
(see Mezger, 49), that the games were those of Héraklés and 
Tolaos, Mr. Lloyd (278) objects that the ode contains nothing 
about those heroes. Much might have been said of them at 
Agyrium, but a man of Agyrium would as yet have found no 
welcome in any Hellenic festival. In v. 69 or 127 the ode itself 
which is to cross the sea from Thebes to Syracuse is called Kaorépeiov. 
On this the commentators have a good deal to say, but nothing 
that points to any games bearing that name. 

The date, it seems universally allowed, must be B.c. 477 or 476. 
This is shown by one very important historical allusion, namely to 
the deliverance of Lokroi by Hierén. It is in this ode that we get 
the picture of the Lokrian maiden singing his praises (see p. 234). 
Less obvious references have been found to the affair of Théron and 
Polyzélos. Polyzélos is even said (Lloyd, 281, 282) to be the Ixidn of 
the ode, and his marriage with Damareta at the bidding of Gelén is 
supposed to be hinted at in the reference (v. 27 or 50) to passages 
with regard to Héra of which Zeus certainly did not equally 
approve. If there is anything in my guess as to a possible con- 
nexion with the story of Themistoklés, we cannot place it before 
476 as an Olympic year. 

As to its contents, I have already spoken a word or two on 
some points, the reference to the ape among them. Far more 
interesting is the reference to the three forms of government 
(v. 86 or 159); 

év mavTa dé vopov evOUyAwooos avip mpopéeper 
mapa Tupavvidii, xwrdtay 6 AdBpos oTparos, 
x@rav moAW of copol TnpéewyTt. 
The Boiotian’s sympathies are clearly on the side of oligarchy. 

Of the local allusions I have already said something. The same 
scholiast who (see above, p. 505) calls Ortygia Chersonésos explains 
that éev ri Oprvyla fv ta immorpodeia ‘Iépwvos. The colts, it must be 
remembered, were broken in by the help of our Artemis of the 
Island (v. 7 or 10); 

mrotapias €50s ’Aptépdos, Gs ovK arep 
keivas aryavaiow év xepol mowtAaviovs éapacoe TwHAovs. 
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Next comes the so-called third Pythian ode. This is really 
Pythian, so far as it refers to a Pythian victory; but that victory 
was won (Mezger, 68) long before the date of the poem, when 
Hieron was not yet tyrant. The date is fixed to some time later 
than B.c. 476 by the words Airvaios vos in v. 69 (121), and it is 
more definitely fixed by Mr. Bury, Appendix C., to July or August 
474. But the victory was one of old standing (oreddvors rods dpi 
atevav Pepévkos Edev Kippa wore, V. 74 or 131), fixed to B.C. 486 or 
481. The former, when Hierén was still of Gela, seems unlikely. 

The so-called first Pythian, the great ode to Hierén of Attna, 
now follows with the date of 474. The earthquake and the 
foundation of Altna fix the time. Here we get the kingship of 
Deinomenés, the reference to the fights of Himera and Kymé, and 
the earliest witness (see above, p. 451) to the brazen bull of 
Phalaris. The supposed foundation of the new city and the victory 
in the Pythian race are strongly brought together in the lines 
(29 or 56) which follow the description of Typhés and AXQtna ; 

ein, Zev, Tiv ein avdavew, 

ds TOUT edémers Cpos, EvKapTOLO yalas péTwWTOY TOU péey EnwvUplaY 

Khewvos oiktoThp exvdavey moALY 

yetrova, Tlu@iddos 8 év Spouw Kapvé avéewé viv ayyéAdAwv ‘lépwvos brep 
KadAwvikou 

appact. 


Hierdn enjoys (v. 48 or 94) 
. Thay 
olay ovtis ‘EAAavev Spéres 
TAOUTOU oTEpavap ayépwxov. 
And the poet prays for his success in all things (v. 56 or 109); 


ovTw 8 ‘lépwvt Oeds dpOwrip médor 


TOY TpocépmovTa xXpovov, wy Epatar Kaipoy Sdid0vs. 


Pindar seems to have come to Sicily between the writing of the 
first Pythian and that of the first Olympic. Holm (i. 420) is 
inclined to fix his coming to some time before the eruption of 475, 
because he thinks that his language is that of one who saw it. But 
Mr. Bury argues that the words quoted above from the third Pythian 
(kai kev ev vavoiy), implying that he was not there when that ode 
was written, show that he did not come till 474 at the earliest. 
But he was there to celebrate, in the so-called first Olympic ode, 
the victory of the horse Pherenikos at Olympia in 472. As Mr. 
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Bury says, personal presence is implied in the words near the 
beginning ; 
és dpvedy ixopévous 
pdnapay ‘Tépwvos éotiav: 
and again soon after ; 
oia maiCopev pidrav 
avopes audi Oapa tpare fay. 

The length of Pindar’s stay in Sicily seems uncertain. (See Mr. 
Bury’s Appendix.) He can hardly have been there when he wrote 
the ninth Nemean to Thrasyboulos (see above, p. 535); but we 
know not how soon the ode followed on the fall of the Emmenids. 


More interesting than the exact dates is the question which 
naturally arises when we compare the praises heaped on Hierédn 
by Pindar with the known character of his government. It 
is strange to turn from the picture of the cruel and suspicious 
tyrant which had been handed down to Xenophédn and to Dicdoros, 
to the opposite picture of the king, not only gracious and bountiful 
to strangers, but mild to his citizens and who envied not the 
good. So he appears in Pyth. i. 70 (124) ; 

ds Supakdaccaor véwer BactArEvs 
Mpavs dorois, ov POovewy ayabois, feivors 5¢ Oavpaotos maTHp. 

This last he doubtless was ; it was his calling and interest to be 
so. The question is as to the poet’s frame of mind when he wrote 
the other part of the character, or again when he wrote (Ol. 1. 12 
or 19) of Hieron as one 

Oepiotetov ds dppémer okATTOV év TOAVLAAW 

Sukedia, Spéemwy pey Kopupds aperay and macay’ 
or again the lines in the ode to Agésias, quoted in p. 501, which 
were found stamped on a brick at Syracuse, perhaps by Hierdn’s 
own order. (See Bergk’s note.) 

Now was all this simple flattery paid for by the tyrant’s money 4 
Did Pindar not care how Hierén dealt with the people of Syracuse 
as long as he was a “ wonderful father” to the poets who sang his 
praises? Or are we to suppose that the poet put on indeed the guise 
of a flatterer, that he uttered words which he knew to be literally 
false, but that he did it in order to put in an occasional word of 
warning ? Some passages certainly have this kind of sound. If one 
were as clever as some of the commentators, one might even see in the 
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phrase Spérav kopupas dperav avo macav a hidden reference to that 
form of the craft of the tyrant which consisted in striking off the 
tallest poppies or ears of corn. But without going so deep as this, there 
surely are passages in which one seems to hear the note of warning. 
Towards the end of the same ode Hierén and his kingship are 
lifted to the highest place on earth (Ol. i. 113 or 181); 

ém GAdos 8 GAAoL peyado, TO 8 eaxaTov Kopupovrat 

Baoretou pnkéte TamTawe TmOpovov. 

Surely the tyrant is here gently warned against some ambitious 
scheme. And the same note may seem to be heard in the third 
Pythian (21 or 36); 

€o7e 5€ pvAoy év avOpwroigt paradraTor, 
doTis aioxivwy éemxwpia, TaTTaiver TA TOpTw, 
peTapwvia Onpevwy axpavTos éAmiow. 

The whole latter part of the first Pythian ode is a sermon of 
advice to a ruler, which might have been professedly meant rather 
for the young Deinomenés than his father, but in which one cannot 
but feel throughout that the father is glanced at. Elementary 
precepts of truth and justice, warnings not to listen to deceivers, all 
winding up with the famous exhortation to make Croesus and not 
Phalaris the model, certainly suggest that Pindar knew that there 
was something not as it should have been in Hierédn’s rule. To 
carry on the examination further belongs rather to special students 
of Pindar. The historian of Sicily can describe only the Hierén of 
history. But he will be well pleased to let off a great poet as easily 
as he can. “Can it be necessary,” asks Mr. Lloyd in commenting 
on the first Olympic, ‘to refute categorically the notion that the 
German critics propound that Pindar glances here at Hiero’s mis- 
deeds of political violence?” I do not undertake to “ refute” the 
other notion “ categorically,’ but I certainly have, in this matter, 
a fellow-feeling with “the German critics.” 


A point specially to be noticed is the way in which the kingly 
style of Hierédn seems gradually to grow upon the poet. In the 
earliest ode, the second Pythian, Hierén is not directly called king, 
though he is by implication classed among kings (v. 13 or 24) ; 

GAAos 5€ Tis ETEAETTEV GAAOS aYIp 

evaxéa BaciAevow tvyvoy, drow daperas. 
The title by which he is directly addressed is purely colourless 
(v.58 or 106). His wealth is the thing specially enlarged on ; 
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. TO mAovTeiy 5& atv TUXa TOTHOU Godpias apioTOV. 
Tv 5€ capa uv Exes, éXevOepa ppevi memapeiv 
mpvTave KUpLe TOAAGY pey evoTEpavwY ayuldv Kal oTpaTov. «i SE Tis 
non KTEATETOL TE Kal TEpl TMA AEyeEL 
€repoy tw’ dv’ ‘“EAAdba Tav mapoie yevecOa imépTEpor, 
xavva mpamidc madapovel Keved. 

[ have already remarked that, in the piece about the three forms 
of government, tvpayyis is used in a quite colourless way, as the 
equivalent of Aristotle’s Bacuneia. 

In the third Pythian there is an advance. The title of Bacrdrevs 
is here distinctly given to Hierén in that passage of special 
flattery to the sick tyrant of which we have already spoken more 
than once. The poet, who has not yet visited Sicily in person, 
makes his wish; 


Kat key év vavoly podov ‘loviay Tépvwy Oddracoav 
*ApéOovoay én kpavay nap’ Aitvaiov £évoy, 
ds Supakdaoaor véwer Bactreds 
A. > or) > , > Lo} (7 \ / 
mMpavs aoTos, ov POovewy ayadots, felvois TE OavpacTos TaTNp. 


Not long after comes the line which shows that he did not shrink 
from the other name (84 or 150) ; 


tiv 5& potp evdapovias €merat. 
AayeTav yap Tor TUpavvoy SépKeTat, 
ei TI avOpwrav o° 6 péyas TOTpOS. 
In the first Pythian, the Aitnean ode, the kingship of Hierén 
seems to pale before that of his son. It is distinctly Deinomenés 
and not Hierén who is called (58 or 111) king of Aitna (see above, 


Pp. 245); 


Moioa, wat mdp Aewopever KedAadjoa 
, / \ , , 2 ? > , , t z 
miGeo pot Tovay TeOpinnwy' xappa 6 ovKk addAocTpiov vikapopia TATE pos 


i) aw: 


ay énetr’ Aitvas Baoire pidiov eevpwpev byvov. 


Then comes the wish for the constitutional ruler ; 


T@ TOA Keivay OeoduaTw av édevOepia 

“YAAiSos aoTadpuas ‘Iépwv év vomois Extioce’ OéAovTe 5é€ TlappvaAou 
\\ \ ¢€ an ” 

Kat pav HpakAedav exyovor 

dxOaus b1d Tavyérou vaiovres aiel péver TeOpotow év Aiyipsod 

Awpteis. 


Hierdn himself, Hierén of Aitna, is simply (v. 73 or 141) 
Supakociay apxos. 

In the last of all, the first Olympic, where Hierdn, Hieron 
of Syracuse, is the one subject, his kingship comes up again. He 
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18 (23 or 35) the Supaxdcwos immoxdppas Baoideds, and near the end 
come the words already quoted, where kingship is placed above all 


things, rd & esxarov Kopupovra Baciredow. 


The real oppressiveness of Hierdn’s government led to a strange 
legendary exaggeration to which I have referred in p. 236. Accord- 
ing to the author of the [podeyépeva tis ‘Eppoyévovs ‘Pyropuxis, ¢. 6 
(Walz. Rhet. Greec. iv. 11), Hierdn went wonderful lengths in op- 
pression, and with remarkable results; Aéyerae ére rocodrov Spdryre 
expnoato kar avtay Sate mpoordEat Tois Supakovaciors pydé HbeyyerOa 7d 
mapérav’ aha Ova Today Kal xElpOv Kal GupaToyv onpaivew Ta mpdopopa’ 
kal wy ay Tis ev xpela yevoiro, evOev Kal thy OpynaotiKny AaBew Tas apyas* 
T@ yap amroxeketa Oat Adyou Tovs Supakoocious eunyavOvto cxnpate Serkvuew 
ra mpaypata, (The art is not wholly forgotten, though it flourishes 
still more at Naples.) This writer gives Hippokratés two under- 
tyrants (rapadvvacredvorres), Geldn and Enaisimos—some confusion 
with Ainésidamos, father of Thérdn of Akragas. Enaisimos is a 
Rhodian (see p. 145, and vol. i. p. 431), and on Geldn’s death goes 
to Rhodes and is tyrant there; Gelén stays and is king at Gela ; 
euewe Baowevov ev TH Téda TH mode. Then épyerar ev ty Supaxovecy 
[mark the late singular form], gor: S€ 7) Supdkoveca pntpdrodis ths 
SixeAias, kaket SverpiBe tvpavvay. Hierdn was either his brother or 
his son. 

This wild notion of forbidding to speak was plainly suggested 
by what Aristotle says about the way in which he spied out what 
men did speak. An intermediate form of the legend might be 
that some one cried out; “If things are to be like this, we had 
better not speak at all.” 


NOTE XXVIII. p. 283. 


THE BrrtH-PLACE OF EPICHARMOS. 


EricHarmos and his writings form an endless subject, many 
sides of which have little to do with the history of Sicily. Some 
points however in his life cannot be passed by, and we are 
concerned to know whether he was a native of our island or not. 
Lorenz (Leben und Schriften des Koers Epicharmos) goes deeply 
into many matters, and Holm (G. 8. i. 432) has brought together 
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a vast store of references. To two of Lorenz’s fragments (260) | 
was somehow led fifty years back. One is in Marcus Cicero’s 
Letters to Atticus, i. 19; “Ita tamen iis novis amicitiis implicati 
sumus, ut crebro mihi vafer ille Siculus insusurret Epicharmus 
cantilenam illam suam, 


vnpe kat péuvac’ amoreiv’ apOpa TavTa TaV ppevar.” 


The other was from his brother Quintus, De Petitione Consulatus, 
10; “Quamobrem ’Emyappeioy illud teneto; nervos atque artus 
esse sapientie non temere credere.” After one’s general experi- 
ence of translators, one wishes to know what were the words of 
Quintus’ original. 

In the article in Hésychios of Milétos, copied also by Souidas, 
which bears the name of Epicharmos he figures as the joint in- 
ventor of comedy with Phormos; ctpe rijv kopediav dua Péppo. This 
is an expansion of Aristotle, Poet. 5; 76 6€ pidovs moveiy ’Emixappos 
kat Bdéppos ApEav’ TO pev ovv e& apyins ex BuKehias 7AGe. 

As to the birth-place of Epicharmos, the only thing to be said 
for Krastos (see vol. 1. p. 120) is that it might come under the rule 
“Credo quia impossibile.” Stephen of Byzantium says ; 

€x Tavtns fv ’Emixappos 6 Kapexds Kat Aais 4 éraipa, as NedvOns ev TO 
mepi evddéav avipav' exer O€ 7 WodLs EvmpEemecTdtas ‘yuvaikas, ws 
Dinpov. 

What should have put Krastos into the head of Neanthés or of 
anybody else? Hésychios also gives as an alternative birth-place, éx 
Kpaorod rodews Tov Sixavov. Both Stephen and Hésychios are clear 
on this last head (how one longs to be able to verify the reference 
Pikiotos SuxeAtkov tproxadexdr@) ; yet Lorenz (45), who will have 
none of Krastos, and whom all its beauties do not move, in the 
teeth of this evidence calls it “sikelisch.” Yet, as Lais, still how- 
ever keeping in Sikan places, belongs to Hykkara rather than to 
Krastos, so, though there is a fair case for Krastos, it might be 
dangerous to withstand the strong evidence in favour of the 
version which brings the babe Epicharmos from Kés to the Sicilian 
Megara. Diogenés Laertios (vill. 3) says ; tpiynvaios imdpxev arn- 
véxOn ths Suxehias eis Meyapa, evtedvoevy dé és Svpaxovoas. So Aristotle 
(Poet. 3), after noticing the elder Megara (Meyapeis of évrai6a) and 
its connexion with comedy, adds; kal of ex SuxeNas, éxeiOev yap iv 
*Emixappos 6 mourns. 


That a physician from Kés should be an Asklepiad follows as a 
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matter of course. But Ptolemy Héphaistion (Phétios, 147) traced 
the pedigree of Epicharmos up to Achilleus, who also on occasion 
showed some medical skill. And besides Elothalés there are other 
fathers to choose from. 

Granting that Epicharmos or his father came from Koés, the 
story in Hésychios which makes them come with the ex-tyrant 
Kadmos (see p. 110) was doubtless a mere guess. Lorenz, after 
many pages, says wisely (62) ‘so fallt denn die ganz ungliickliche 
Combination.” Another of Hésychios’ stories gives a better ap- 
proach to a date; nv mpd trav Heporkay ern €& SwWdoKwv ev Svpakovoas, 
That would be about B.c. 484. 

The acrostic arrangement of Epicharmos’ prose writings is 
witnessed by Diogenés Laertios, vill. 3; kat mapacrixidia év rots 
TrEloTas TOY UTopynuateav temoinkey ois Stacadet Ore avrod eott Ta 
ovyypdppata, On the identity of the poet and the philosopher see 
Lorenz, 63. 


We hardly recognize our comedian, philosopher, and physician, 
when the good Fazello (ii. 48) refers to him for a historical fact; 
“Seribit Epicharmus quod cum Anaxilas Rheginorum et Messan- 
ensium tyrannus Locros Epizephyrios funditus perdere tentaret, 
Hieron illum sola interminatione compescuit.” Yet from the 
scholiast on Pind. Pyth. i. 98, it looks as if Epicharmos was our 
one authority for the mission of Chromios. 


NODE XXIX. ps 302: 


THE RETIREMENT OF MiIkKyYTHOS. 


THE more detailed story of Mikythos comes from Diodéros, xi. 66. 
It is told more briefly by Herodotus, vii. 170. Herodotus brings 
it in quite casually. He tells the story of the death of Minés and 
the Cretan siege of Kamikos (see vol. i. pp. 112, 495). Then the 
Cretans become Iapygians (see vol. 1. pp. 116, 500); then he comes 
to the Iapygian victory over Taras and Rhégion, and how the 
Rhegines were constrained to their share in the war by Mikythos 
(see above, p. 253). He then adds ; 


c \ , , , / e 
56 d€ Mikxvos oikérns av *Avakitew, emitpomos “Pnyiov xatadéAeurTo 
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otros damep éxmecav €k ‘Pyyiov kat Teyeny thy “Apkdday oixnoas, avéOnke év 
*OAvpmin Tovs modAods avdptavtas. 

He then says that what he has said about Taras and Rhégion 
TOU Adyou por mapevOnkn yeyove, and goes on to tell how the wrath of 
Minos fell on the Cretans. 

Of the statues offered by Mikythos we have had casually to 
speak (see above, p. 487, and p. 301) when speaking of the change 
of name from Zanklé to Messana. Pausanias (v. 26. 2 et seqq.) has a 
great deal to say about them. They were offerings on the recovery 
of a son from sickness (ra de avaOyara ave0r, Kev es "OAvpriav evyny TWA 
exTeA@v emi oatnpia maidds vooncavtos vécov pOiwada). He refers to 
the story of Herodotus and adds that the inscriptions on the offer- 
ings mentioned Rhégion and Messana, but not Tegea ; oikeiy d€ ra 
pev emtypdppata ev Teyea ot gynow aitéy, He calls him dotdos kai 
Taplas Tov Avakita xpnpatov. 

One might raise the question whether the word ékmecoy in 
Herodotus is consistent with the voluntary retirement recorded 
by Diodéros. Pausanias had no such difficulty, as his own words 
are dmuay olxouto és Teyeay tedevtnoavtos *Avagika. What exercised 
his mind was that Herodotus seemed to imply that Mikythos 
made the offerings after he had withdrawn to Tegea, while he 
himself could not find anything about Tegea in the inscriptions. 
But surely it is not needful to press the words of Herodotus 
quite so strictly as that. The offering is much more like the act 
of a ruler than that of a private man; and the inscriptions read 
by Pausanias show that it was while the two cities were in his 
charge that he dedicated the statues. 

Diodéros says nothing about the statues. He first (xi. 66) 
mentions the cunning practice of Hierén; 

‘Iépwv 6 Tay Svpakooiav Baoirels tovs ’Avakira maidas tov yevopevou 
Tupavvov ZdykAns eis Evpaxovoas peramepypapevos peydras Swpeais dvepui- 
punoke THs TeX@vos yevouervns mpos Tov TaTépa avT@y evepyecias, Kal cuveE- 
Bovrevev adrois 7On THy nAckiay nvdp@pevors amatnoa Adyov mopa MukvOov 
TOU émitpoTevovTos Kal THY Ovvacreiay av’tovs TmapadaPeiv. 

Mikythos is with Diodéros simply emritporos. With Herodotus 
he is oikérns and émirporos, names which Pausanias lets down to 
dovdAos Kal Taulas Toy ypnudtav. He was clearly more than this last ; 
but does the word oixérns in Herodotus imply that he was or had 
been actually a slave? Pausanias certainly so understood it ; 
but that does not make it quite certain. The plural (see Herod. 

VOL, Il, Nn 
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vill. 4, 106, 142) certainly does not always imply slavery. 
Blakesley refers aptly to the story of Maiandrios at Samos in 
Herod. ili. 142, who also efye 70 xpatos, émetpomatny mapa Todvkpdreos 
AaBov mv apxynv. The excessive predominance of freedmen is Roman 
rather than Greek; but then we have here got among tyrants, 
who in many things forestall emperors. Both Mikythos and 
Maiandros have fathers, though the name of the father of Miky- 
thos forestalls Gaius Verres, and though Maiandros was spoken 
of by his enemies as yeyovas te kakds Kal ewv ddeOpos. 

Diodéros goes on to say how the young tyrants make their 
demand (rév eizporov Adyov drattotvyray tev Si@knuévov) 5 aud then 
tells the main story ; 

6 Mikvos, avip dv ayabds, curmyaye Tovs matptkodls dirovs Tay Traldor, 
kal Tov Noyov o’Tw Kabapds améSaxey, GoTE Gmavras Tovs mapdvtas Gavpa- 
Ce Thy Te Sexatocvyny Kal THY TioTLY. 

The sons of Anaxilas repent, and ask him to keep on the 
administration ; 

rovs d€ matdas petapeAnOevtas emi Tois mpaxOeiow, a€iodv Tov MikvOov 
mud THY apxny mapadaBew, kai tatpos e€ovaoiay €xovra Kal Taki, Siotkeiv 
Ta Kata THY Suvacreiay. 

But Mikythos will not stay ; 

ov pny 6 Mikvéds ye cuvexopnoev, adda mavta rapadsodls axpiBas, Kat 
tiv idiav ovoiav évOépevos eis mAotov, e&émrevTev ex Tod “Pynyiov mpoTep- 
TOpmEVvos UO THS T@Y OxAwY Evvoias. 

He goes to Tegea and lives and dies there in honour. 

I cannot believe that all this belongs to a mere slave or freedman. 
Surely Mikythos held the same kind of office as Chromios at 
AKitna, who is called éemirporos. See above, p. 493. I should fancy 
that Mikythos also belonged originally to Tegea, that he was one 
of the Arkadians who came to seek their fortunes in Sicily, only 
he sought his from Anaxilas and not from Gelon. 


NOTE XXX. pp. 306, 312: 


TYCcHA. 


I nore I am not a wrong-doer in accepting a topographical 
theory which depends largely on conjectural emendation in a text. 
But "Iri«nv in Diodéros, xi. 68, is such manifest nonsense that we 
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cannot hesitate, with Casaubon, Cluver, and others, to read 'Téxnv 
or Tvxnyv; the difference of « and x does not greatly matter. This 
passage, compared with xi. 73, seems to give aconsistent story. The 
Syracusan patriots, twice driven out of Ortygia and Achradina 
by the mercenaries, each time occupy a part of the hill, from 
which they besiege their enemies in the older part of the city. 
In the former passage (67) we read how, in B.c. 466, Thrasyboulos 
THs TOAEws KaTEAnhos THY dvopaoperny "Aypadiyy Kai Nioov, dxupav 
ovoay, kal €k TouT@y dppapevos, Sterrodeper mpds Tors apecroras. Then 
follows ; 

oi d€ Supakdowor TO pev mp@tov péepos tHs wodews KaTeAdBovTo THY 
dvopagopervny “Irukny [Toxny]* ex ravrns b€ dppopevor, k.T.X. 

Then in xi. 73 we read how again in B.C. 463 the mercenaries 
held Achradina and the island; rnv te ’Aypaduny kai thv Nioor, 
duporépay Tay Téray TovTav éydvTwv idtoy TELyos KAaA@s KaTeaKEVATMEVOY. 
Then again ; 

of dé Supakdorot madw epumecdvres eis Tapaxyny Td Aourdv THs TOAEWS 
KaTelyov, kai TO mpods Tas ’Emurohas [see vol. i. p. 578] terpappevoy adtijs 
emerelxioay Kal moAAHY doddadevay éavTois KaTecKevacar. 

By this I understand that the first time they occupied, that 
the second time they not only occupied but fortified, a certain 
part of the hill westward of Achradina, and that that part, then 
or afterwards, bore the name of Tycha. Considering that Dio- 
doros most likely copied the two passages from two different 
writers, there is nothing strange in his change of expression. 
When he speaks of Tycha as already part of the city (uépos ras 
moAews, TO owrov THs TOAEws), he may be carrying back the language 
of later times to the times of which he speaks. Or he may be 
speaking laxly of the state of things in the earlier time. Tycha 
and Temenités were not yet strictly parts of the médus; but they 
were so far part of it that they were inhabited spaces continuous 
with the fortified town. 

Thucydides does not speak of Tycha any more than of Achradina. 
His story did not call on him to record the fortification of either 
of them, as it did to record that of Temenités (vi. 75). But the 
explanation just given of the passages in Dioddros exactly falls in 
with the way in which Tycha is spoken of by Livy and Plutarch. 
Plutarch (Marcellus, 18) says; euewe d€ ro kaprep@repov Kat KaddoToy 
kal peyorov (Axpadu) kadeirar) Sia 7d TeTErxicOar mpos thy e&w modu, As 
To pev Neav, To b€ Tuxnv dvopdgovow. Achradina, once 7 ¢&w modts, 
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has now become éyrds, and 7 ¢€@ consists of Neapolis and Tycha. 
The name, according to the well-known passage of Cicero (Verr. 
iv. 119), came from a temple of Fortune—Tycha—in it. It comes 
into one’s head whether this may not be a mere coincidence. 
The spelling may possibly be Tvxa rather than Tiya. Anyhow 
there is no reason to think that it has anything to do with the 
Sux7y of Thucydides, vi. 98. 

Livy, in describing the siege by Marcellus, twice (xxiv. 21, xxv. 
25) speaks of Tycha, in both cases as something outside Achradina ; 
in the second it is, as by Plutarch, coupled with Neapolis. Ail this 
seems to agree very well with the account in Diodéros. We cannot 
exactly fix the extent of the new quarter to either the west or the 
south. Itmust have reached westward as far as the Hexapylon 
(Diod. xiv. 18), wherever we place that, while the position of the 
camp of Marcellus (Livy, xxv. 25) shows that it could not have 
gone so far south as to join Temenités. To these points we shall 
come again. Tycha is also referred to by Stephen of Byzantium 
in his blundering way ; Tvyn, médts Sikedias mAnoloyv Svpaxovoar. 
"Egopos év dvoxaidexdt@ vncov Tuxiay dno. We must remember 
that Stephen calls Achradina an island ; so we are prepared for 
any misreport of the text of Ephoros. His eighteenth book dealt 
with the times of Dionysios. 

See more on Tycha in the Topografia, p. 190; Lupus, pp. 
108, 109. So Géller, De Situ et Origine Syracusarum, 66, Only 
one cannot read Tuxqv for Suxjv in Thucydides, vi. 98. I do not see 
Bunbury’s difficulty (art. Syracuse, p. 1065) as to the silence of 
Thucydides compared with the description in Dioddros. He places 
it on the same site, but holds it to have grown up later. Holm and 
Lupus, arguing from Cicero’s uses of the past tense—‘ Fortune 
fanum antiquum fuit”—incline to think that the temple no longer 
existed, perhaps never existed at all, and that it may have been 
only a piece of Volksetymologie to explain the name Tv x7. 
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NOTH, XOX 7p. 320. 


KoRAX. 


I cannot come back to the question whether the orator Korax 
croaked at Pindar or Thérén or any one else. But his position in 
Sicily at this time is well marked enough by Cicero (Brutus, 12) on 
the authority of Aristotle ; ““Itaque ait Aristoteles, cum sublatis 
in Sicilia tyrannis res private longo intervallo judiciis repeterentur, 
tum primum, cum esset acuta illa gens, et controversa natura, 
artem et preecepta Siculos Coracem et Tisiam conscripsisse. Nam 
antea neminem solitum via nec arte, sed accurate tamen et de 
scripto plerosque dicere.” Dionysios of Halikarnassos also (Jud. 
de Isoc. 34) mentions Gorgias and Tisias, but not Korax. 

An absurd account of Korax is given by the author of the HMpove- 
yopeva Tis “Eppoyevous ‘Pyropixys, c. 5, 6 (Walz. Rhet. Greeci, iv. 12), 
whose odd account of Hierén we have already come across ; see 
above, p. 342. Korax had great influence with Hierén; he was 
almost a sharer in his power (rapeduvdrevoe todit@ Képa€ tis" odros 6 
Képag omep av €Bovdero mapa tH Bacidet peyddos nkovero). When the 
democracy was restored, Korax wished to keep his influence (6cAe 
metOew kat Tov dxov Kat dkoverOat Kafdmep kal emt Tod ‘Iépwvos NKoveTOo). 
Considering what the Sjpos was, dordOpnroy Kai draxtov mpaypa, he 
hoped to come over them by the power of speech. He first 
flattered them, and so gradually tamed them (rd OopuBades Kata- 
mpadvat rod Syyov), and then gave them advice. To this end he 
devised rules and figures ; in short he invented rhetoric (éetper 6 
Képaé thy pynropixyv). He taught his art for money. Tisias learned 
of him, and Gorgias of Tisias. Absurd as much of this is, it marks 
the position of Korax as an important one. 

To Tisias we shall come again later. 


NOUTHeXXGXdL op. 338. 
THE Wars IN WESTERN SICILY, c¢. B.C. 454. 


I HAVE given in the text some account of the different statements 
which we find in different quarters as to certain local wars which 
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were going on in Western Sicily about the year B.c. 454, the 
archonship of Ariston at Athens. We may say for certain that 
there was some war. Selinous beyond all doubt won a victory 
over some enemy, and made peace. We may say for certain that 
Segesta sent an embassy to Athens, and that in the decree which 
was passed in consequence of that embassy mention was made of 
Halikyai. Wemay say with all but certainty that Halikyai was 
mentioned as the enemy of Segesta. These things are proved by 
inscriptions, that is by contemporary documents, which are still in 
being. And we may say with all but certainty that Akragas 
carried on a victorious war against Motya. For Pausanias gives 
that as the substance of a contemporary inscription which he had 
clearly read, and of which he could hardly have mistaken the 
meaning. These three documentary statements in no way con- 
tradict one another ; it is not absolutely necessary to hold that they 
stand in any relation to one another. But it is far more likely 
that they have something to do with one another, and we can, if 
we please, amuse ourselves by putting them together as we may 
think best. On the other hand, we may say with certainty that 
there was not, as the text of Diod6ros asserts, a war between 
Segesta and Lilybaion. For such a war is impossible before the 
foundation of Lilybaion. But it 1s a very easy supposition that 
by Lilybaion Diodéros meant Motya ; and a war between Segesta 
and Motya, though very unlikely, is not impossible. With this 
correction, we may, if we please, believe the statement in the text 
of Diodéros as recording a separate event, having nothing to do 
with any of the documentary statements. But we cannot bring it 
into agreement with any of the documentary statements except by 
taking to arbitrary conjectures. 

Such is the case. Let us now look at the evidence, beginning 
with what we find in our two printed books, Dioddros and Pau- 
sanias. Dioddros of course copies, he clearly abridges, he most 
likely confuses, the statements of some earlier writer. The higher 
criticism, as usual, tells us that that earlier writer was Timaios. 
Pausanias reports what he himself saw at Olympia. 

First of all then, Diodédros (xi. 86), under the archonship of 
Ariston, that is the year B.c. 454, tells us; 

kata Sé tHv Sixedlay "Eyeoraious kai AtdvBators everty modAepos Tepi 
Xopas tis mpos TS Malap@ rroraug’ ‘yevomevyns de payns icxupas cvveBy 


moANovs Tap auporepors avaipeOyvat Kal THs Prorimias py AnEat Tas wodets. 
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He then goes on to mention the disputes about the rodrroypadia 
in various cities (see p. 330) as if they had something to do with 
the matter. 

In this passage two things strike us without going beyond the 
text of Diodéros. In that text there seems to be no various reading, 
beyond the different spellings of Atyeora and”Eyeora. First, there 
were no such people as AwvBaio. at this time. The town of Lily- 
baion was not founded till B.c. 397 (Diod. xiii. 54, xvul. 10). 
Movers alone (ii. 334), as far as I know, accepts the passage as it 
stands, supposing the existence of a Lilybaian people, Pheenician 
or Libypheenician, of whom there is no further account. The most 
obvious explanation is that Diodéros by AcvBaioe meant the people 
of Motya. Both he and other writers have made much worse 
mistakes than that. 

But, secondly, a war between Segesta and any Carthaginian 
dependency is not at all what we should look for; and it is hard te 
understand how a war between two barbarian cities can have had 
anything to do with the rod:roypapia or any other matter of dis- 
pute in Syracuse or any other Greek city. Also, what is here 
said of Segesta and the Avv8aio is wonderfully like what seems to 
have been the normal state of Segesta and Selinous a little later. 
This is a state of constant disputes about border-lands, lands on 
some river, presumably, but not quite necessarily, the river Mazaros. 
See Thuc. vi.6; Diod. xii. 82, xiii. 43. Grote therefore (vi. 197), 
seemingly without going beyond these texts, suggests that the 
war B.C. 454 “may probably have been a war between Egesta and 
Selinus.” If so, AwvBaios cannot be, as it would be if Motya 
were meant, a mere inaccuracy of expression. Either Dioddros 
wrote AvAv8aiots when he meant to write SeAwovvrios, or his tran- 
scribers made the mistake afterwards. Neither of these is a likely 
blunder, like that of saying Lilybaion instead of Motya. Schubring, 
on the other hand (Topographie der Stadt Selinus, 424), under- 
stands Motya by AvBaios, but wishes to read Sewovvrios instead 
of ’Eyeoraioes. The war, he holds, is between Selinous and Motya. 
This suggestion is approved by Holm, G. 8. i. 257, 431. 

Thus, as far as Diodéros and his improvers go, we have to choose 
between a war between Segesta and Motya, a war between Selinous 
and Segesta, and a war between Selinous and Motya. We get into 
a region of clearer, though not perfect, light, when we turn to the 
passage of Pausanias. That goes far to show that, whether Motya 
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warred with Selinous or not, it certainly had Greek enemies to 
war with, The place is v. 25. 2, to which I have had already to 
refer on other grounds at vol. i. p. 272. The words stand thus; 

€ote O€ KaTa THY GKpavy ev Sikedia THY TeTpapypevny emt AuBvns Kai Nérov, 
kadoupevny Sé Ilaxuvov, Morin moXus* oikovor dé AiBves ev adri Kai Poinkes. 
rourots Tos €v Motvn BapBapo.s ’Akpayavtivot kataordvtes es mOoAEMov kal 
Nelay Te Kat Addupa am’ aitav haBdvres aveOecav Todls traidas és ’OAvpTiav 
TOUS XaAKovs, Mporeivovras Te Tas SeEvas Kai cikacpévous edvyopévois TO Oew, 
keivtat S€ él TOU Tetyous ovTOL THS”ANtEws’ Kaddpidos dé civac pas epya 
€y@ Te eikaCoy, Kal és avTovs KaTa Ta avTa Eiyev 6 Adyos. 

(Immediately on this follows the list of the nations of Sicily, to 
which I have often referred, as vol. i. p. 477.) 

Here, it will be at once seen, is an astounding geographical 
confusion. Pausanias must have somehow mixed up Motya aud 
Motyca. Motya, I need not say, is far away from Pachynos. 
Motyca too is not very near to Pachynos, and it was not inhabited 
by Libyans and Phenicians. Still it is much nearer to Pachynos 
than Motya is. But we may be sure that the blunder of Pausanias 
is simply in his geography. As one Sicilian tyrant is always as 
good as another, the same rule may apply to those Sicilian pro- 
montories which are so much less real than the tyrants. We may 
be sure that Pausanias is talking of Motya, and that we may trust 
him as having read an inscription which spoke of Motya. That is 
to say, the offerings of which he speaks were made by Akragas 
after a victory over Motya. And, if the war was waged in 
company with any Greek ally, that ally can hardly fail to have 
been Selinous, This would fall in with the view of Schubring and 
Holm. Holm remarks (p. 431), “Sonst wollte man statt Ad. viel- 
mehr SeAwovrrias lesen; aber das Mazaragebiet war eher zwischen 
Selinus und Motye als zwischen Selinus und Segesta streitig.” 
The date of the artist Kalamis (see Dict. Biog., Calamis) agrees 
with the date in Diodéros. He was at work at least from about 
B.C. 466 (as the artist employed by Deinomenés, see above, p. 303 ; 
Paus. vi. 12. 1) till after 429 (after the plague at Athens, Paus. 1. 
3. 3). One really need not discuss another view spoken of by 
Holm, that this war between Akragas and Motya means the great 
war of Himera. 

This victory of Akragas over Motya has been thought to be 
confirmed by the evidence of coins. Motya (see Head, 138) 
adopted the coinage of the victorious city. The pieces appear in 
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Coins of Sicily, 243. There is the Akragantine eagle on one side, 
the Akragantine crab on the other, and the name Motya in 
Pheenician letters. Here is undoubted imitation of an Akra- 
gantine type on the part of Motya. Only does this prove more 
than imitation? The vanquished would have no special call to 
imitate the coinage of the victors, unless victory went the length 
of making Motya a dependency of Akragas, forced to accept an 
Akragantine coinage. This is too much to accept without some 
further evidence. Indeed it would be easy to argue the other 
way, that the imitation of Akragantine coins by Motya implied 
friendly relations between the two cities. 

Thus far Selmous has been brought into the matter only on the 
strength of Grote’s conjecture. But, since Grote wrote, since 
Holm wrote, it has been proved by the best of all evidence that 
about this time Selinous had a war with some people, which war 
led to a Selinuntine victory and to a peace. Unluckily the name 
of the people is not preserved. This is the inscription found in 
1871 in one of the eastern temples of Selinous, that called the 
temple of Apollén. It is printed in facsimile by Benndorf, 27, 
and in ordinary letters in Hicks’ Greek Inscriptions, 30. The 
part with which we are concerned runs thus: 


[AI]JA TOS ©EOS TO[SJAE NIKONTI TOI SEAINON[TIOT] 
[AI]A TON AIA NIKOMES KAI AIA TON £0BON 

A[IA] HERAKAEA KAI AI ATOAAONA KAI AIA T[O3] 
E[IAAJNA KAI AIA TVNAARIAAS KAI AI AO[A] 

NAAN KAI AIA MAAOGORON KAI AIA ITASI[K] 
RA[T]EIAN KAI AI[A T]OS AAAOS @EO® [A]IA A[EJAIA 
MAAIST[A] ®IAI[A=] AE TENOMENAS «.7.A. 


(Of these gods the most interesting locally is Démétér Madodépos. 
See vol. i. p.127.) The Selinuntines go on to make their offerings 
to the great sum of sixty talents of gold. 

The writing, says Mr. Hicks, is not later than B.c. 450. So 
the date suits very well. Benndorf argues at some length that the 
enemy must have been Segesta, and accepts Grote’s suggestion of 
Sedwovvrios for AvrvBaiors. 

This inscription, though not perfect, can be made out without 
difficulty even by those who are not special experts. The Athenian 
inscription, printed by Kéhler (Mittheilungen des deutschen 
archiologischen Institutes in Athen, 1879, p. 30), and again by 
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Hans Droysen (Athen und der Westen vor der Sicilischer Expedi- 
tion, Berlin, 1882), is much harder. The letters actually abiding 
seem to stand thus; 


ETESTAI 
IKINOATI 


TEIBOAEI 
MATEYEAP 
KYAIOIZEI 
TAIIPOZAO 
OAEZANAT 
TIEPIH 


Kohler reads this thus in ordinary spelling (I keep the uncial 
character for the words and parts of words actually in being) ; 


Tots map) ETESTAIwy mpécBect 
PLIKINOVAIT > <=... 


edofev THBOVAH kai 7@ Sypy 


. Tis EmpuTaveve ... €ypauMATEYEAP..... 
“ANKYAIOISEmM ..... 
vo sgdewre TATIPOSAOnvaious 
Tov Yypapparéa THs BOVAHSANAT pava 
Be Gepeletun TIEPIHadcxvaiwr. 


Here one can have no doubt as to the ’Eyeoraio: in the first line. 
The «s in the fourth line is the end of the name of the tribe. 
In the fifth, as Kohler says, xvatows must be the name of some 
people not very far off from Segesta, and the ‘Adivato. (though 
he oddly calls them “eine Stadt der Sikaner oder Sikuler’’) are 
the only people that will fit. And in the last line it looks very 
much as if NEPI H.. was the beginning of ITEPI HAAIKYAION. 
We have not the name of the archon for certain; but Kohler 
suspects that AP at the end of the fourth line is APISTON, the 
archon of B.c. 454, a date which agrees with the writing. Kohler 
wishes to substitute for AvvBaios in the passage of Diodoros, not 
SeAwourriows but ‘Adccvaioes; and in the uncial letters the change 
certainly seems less violent. He sees in the story a movement 
of Sikans at Halikyai against Segesta, which he connects with the 
movement of Ducetius against the Greeks (“der Erhebung der 
alteinheimischen Bevélkerung Siciliens gegen die fremden Colo- 
nieen”’). To the obvious answer that the Segestans were not 
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Greeks, he makes the rejoinder that there was said to be a 
Phokian or Thessalian element among them. See vol. 1. p. 542. 

Hans Droysen, on the other hand, objects to the filling up, on 
purely technical grounds of “epigraphy,” the size of the stone 
and the like, of which it is hard to judge in one’s library. The 
point which is of historical importance is that he rejects the 
reading emi at the end of the fifth line, and wishes to read 


“AMKYAIOISEivar fvppaxiar. 


This is startling, as it would turn the whole thing round, and 
make the men of Halikyai allies of Athens. But Droysen does 
not (pp. 21, 57) give us any explanation. Are we to suppose an 
alliance between Athens, Segesta, and Halikyai? Such an alliance 
is conceivable, if Selinous were the enemy. The Sikan city might 
have complaints against its Greek neighbour as well as the Ely- 
mian. But, so far as we can judge from so fragmentary a document, 
the position in the decree is rather that in which one would expect 
to find the enemy of Segesta. In any case it must surely be 
Segesta which made the application to Athens. 

Now what comes of this singularly piecemeal collection of 
notices? All of them clearly refer to something which happened 
in western Sicily about the very middle of the fifth century B.c. 
It is not at all necessary that all should refer to the same thing. 
Yet it is most likely that, if several different things are referred 
to, they stood in some kind of relation to one another. Our 
statements stand as follows. 

1. Diodoros, if we accept his text, asserts a war between Segesta 
and Lilybaion, by which last we must understand Motya. 

2. Pausanias asserts a war between Akragas and Motya, and a 
victory of Akragas over Motya. He quotes no narrative; but he 
must have read the inscription, and his account reads as if he 
had compared the inscription with some narrative. 

3. The Selinuntine inscription proves a victory of Selinous over 
some enemy, but we are left to guess over what enemy. 

4. The Athenian inscription proves dealings between Athens 
and Segesta, which dealings can hardly fail to have been a Segestan 
embassy. It proves that those dealings had some relation to some 
other city, which can hardly fail to have been Halikyai. 

It seems quite impossible, without indulging in the most 
arbitrary guesses, to make these four statements refer to one 
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event. The inscriptions prove what they do prove without doubt ; 
but they prove, especially the very fragmentary Athenian one, less 
than we could wish. Dioddros was apt to make confusions, and 
Pausanias made them sometimes; and it is to my mind more 
critical to suppose such confusion in either of them than to go 
altering their texts out of our own heads. Diodéros is very likely 
to have written one name for another; he is specially likely to 
have written Lilybaion for Motya. Pausanias blundered grievously 
as to the geography of Motya; but the offerings which he saw at 
Olympia must surely have had inscriptions in which the words 
Akragas and Motya occurred. There is therefore strong evidence 
for a victory of Akragas over Motya. But a victory of Akragas 
over Motya almost necessarily implies an alliance between Akragas 
and Selinous, and a victory of Selinous over somebody is proved 
by the Selinuntine inscription. We are therefore brought very 
near to a joint victory of Akragas and Selinous over Motya. 

In this line of reasoning we have not a word about Segesta. 
But the Athenian inscription sets before us, we may safely say, the 
Segestans as asking help at Athens against some people, and it 
looks very much as if that people were those of Halikyai. A war 
between Akragas and Motya and a war between Segesta and 
Halikyai, if they were going on at the same time, could hardly 
fail to have stood in some relation to one another. They would, 
so to speak, have crossed each other’s path. If the two statements 
are parts of the same story, the most natural grouping of belli- 
gerents would be to put the Sikan town along with the two Greek 
towns and the Elymians and Pheenicians on the other side. But 
it is quite possible that two such wars might happen, not at the 
same moment, but within a few years, without any reference to 
one another. 

We may then, I think, accept, partly as certain, partly as highly 
probable, a war of Akragas and Selinous against Motya and a war 
of Halikyai against Segesta. But we need not decide whether the 
two had anything to do with one another. Then comes the ques- 
tion, whether anything can be made out of the account in Diodoros. 
Can the fact stated in his text as it stands, a war between Segesta 
and Lilybaion, understanding Motya by Lilybaion, be made to 
agree with any of the more trustworthy statements? Or are we 
justified in the hazardous task of trying to improve his text ? 
A war of Motya and Halikyai against Segesta is possible, but it 
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is not at all likely. A war between Segestasand any Carthaginian 
dependency is unlikely in itself. And moreover, if Motya and 
Halikyai were joined against Segesta, Motya rather than Halikyai 
would have had the most prominent place in the Athenian inscrip- 
tion. On the other hand, Kohler’s conjecture of ‘Adikvaiows for Avu- 
Baios in the text of Dioddros seems less violent than Grote’s sug- 
gestion—if Grote meant it as a correction of the text—of Sedwovr- 
riots for AwvBaiors, An unfamiliar name like that of Halikyai was 
far more likely to be changed by a copyist than a well-known name 
like Selincus. The conjecture of S<Awovrrios is in fact suggested 
only by the mention of warfare for the lands on the Mazaros, so 
like the later warfare between Selinous and Segesta. But it is 
not distinctly said that this later warfare was on the Mazaros, 
and in the shifting of boundaries the same lands might, as Holm 
suggests, be at different times disputed between different pairs of 
claimants. Segesta, Selinous, and Motya might easily have claims 
near one another on the upper course of the Mazaros. On the 
whole, I must leave the passage of Diodoros uncertain, with a 
slight inclination, if we are to take to the dangerous game of 
guessing in any shape, to the emendation of Kohler. 

One small comfort there is in one case. If Halikyai was at 
war with Segesta, it can hardly have been Elymian. (See vol. i. 
pp. 120, 121, 522.) But if we are to read, with Droysen, &up- 
payiav eivac in the Attic document, things are made worse. 

As often, we cannot learn everything ; but we can learn some 
things. And we learn something about greater powers, not only 
than Halikyai, but even than Akragas. We see with certainty 
that Athens was thought likely to be inclined to action in Sicily 
twenty years before the Peloponnesian war. And we see the 
very highest likelihood that a Greek city won a victory over a 
Carthaginian dependency without Carthage taking any action in 
the matter. Whatever we make of anything else, these points 
really add to our knowledge of the state of things in Sicily in the 
middle of the fifth century before Christ. 
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NOTE XXXII. pi 342. 


EMPEDOKLES AND HIS REFORMS. 


Our chief source for the acts of Empedoklés is his Life by Dio- 
genés Laertios. This is of course put together from all manner 
of quarters, and contains notices of every degree of value and 
worthlessness. But it is greatly to the biographer’s credit that he 
has given a real, and fairly intelligent, account of the political 
side of a man who had become legendary. In this he stands in 
honourable contrast both to the mass of the ancient collectors and 
to some modern writers. Aulus Gellius, Julius Pollux, John of 
Stoboi, and such like, have something to say about Empedoklés, 
but nothing in his character as political reformer. Neither has 
Hésychios of Milétos, nor yet Souidas who copies his article, 
either there or under “Amvovs, where he also speaks of Empe- 
doklés. So in the article Empedocles in the Dictionary of Bio- 
eraphy—one which does not bear the signature E. H. B.—there 
is not a word about the political side of the sage. Whoever it 
was that wrote about him in the old French Dictionary of Moreri 
knew better. 

Diogenés and Hésychios give us a choice of several fathers for 
Empedoklés. But the best account makes him the son of Meton 
and grandson of an elder Empedoklés. For this Diogenés quotes 
Hippobotos, Hermippos (of Smyrna), Hérakleidés, Eratosthenés, 
Aristotle, Timaios (in his fifteenth book), and the iambic chronicle 
of Apollodéros ; Aapmpas fy oikias immorpopykdros Tov mammov. ‘The 
Olympic victory won with the single horse (xéAyre) happened in 
the seventy-first Olympiad, B.c. 496, that is, before the tyranny 
of Thérén began. Satyros gave him a father Exainetos and a son 
of the same name, of whom the latter won a victory in wrestling 
in the same Olympiad in which Empedoklés—here the sage him- 
self—won in the horse-race. This is late confusion. Empedoklés 
cannot have been winning victories in B.c. 496. He was most 
likely born about B.c. 484. The time of his death seems well 
ascertained by a very curious argument. Diogenés (c. 51) quotes 
the iambics of Apollodoros ; 

of 5° iaropobvres ws mepevyws otKkobev 
eis Tas Supakovoas pet exeivwy Erode pec 
mpos Tovs “A@nvaious . . . adyvoelv 
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TerAeWs Evol Sokovow' 7 yap ovKEr’ Hv 

7) wavTeda@s trepyeynpakws, Omep 

ov paiverat. 
But, as Holm says, much to the point, the chronological objection 
applies only to the great Athenian expedition. The action of Empe- 
doklés doubtless happened at some of the earlier times of Athenian 
intermeddling, those which ended with the Peace of Gela in 424. 
A life of sixty years only—others gave him seventy-seven and even 
110—witnessed by Aristotle and Hérakleidés (Diog. L. vill. 1, 11), 
would carry back his birth to a time later than his grandfather’s 
victory. Timaios and others, quoted by Diogenés (viii. 10, 11), 
distinctly asserted that Empedoklés went to Peloponnésos and 
died there. The tomb at Megara seems to come only from Favo- 
rinus in Hadrian’s day; but it falls in with the notice of Timaios. 
But there seems a chance that Favorinus copied from some one 
who knew better, and that he was himself thinking of the Sicilian 
Megara. For he says ; 

vatepov dé bid Tiva mavynyuply Topevdpevov én’ ayudkéns ws eis Meoonvny 
meoelv Kal TOY pNpdy KAaoa’ vooncavra & ek TovTOV TeAevTHOAL eTaV EnTA 
kat €Bdopnkovta’ eivat © avtov Kai tapov év Meydpors. 

Timaios did not know where his tomb was. This notice seems 
unconsciously to supply it. We must not forget that it was at 
the Nisaian Megara that a tyrant of Akragas had been tried and 
put to death (see p. 298). Empedoklés would doubtless be wel- 
come there. 

One hardly knows what to make of another statement quoted 
by Apollodéros from Glaukos of Rhégion, which makes Meton 
the father of Empedoklés settle at Thourioi on its foundation 
In 443} 

jv pev Métwvos vids, eis 5¢ Oovpiovs 
QuTOY vewoTl TAaYTEAM@S ExTLTMEVOUS 
6 TAavKos édOetv pyoiv. 


It is not easy to reconcile this with the statement in Diogenés (11) 
from Neanthés of Kyzikos about the political action of Metin ; 

NedvOns .. . pyot Métwvos reAevTHTavTos Tupavvidos apyxijy amopver bat’ 
eira Tov "Epmedokdéa meisat Tos Akpayavtivovs mavoacba pev TaV oTd- 
gewv, iodtnta S€ moXtTiKY aoKelV. 

(One might have looked for the word ionyopia rather than icdrns.) 
This cannot mean that Meton died before the rise of Thérdn in 
488. We have therefore to suppose candidates for the tyranny at 
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Akragas answering to Tyndarién and perhaps others at Syracuse 
(see pp. 330-332). Whether they were a lingering Emmenid faction 
we cannot tell. 

One would like further to know the date of Empedoklés’ refusal 
of kingship or tyranny; but grave authority is cited for it by 
Diogenés (vill. 2. 9); 

gnot 8 avrov kai ’Apiororédns é€hevOepov yeyovévar Kai maons apyis 
adAdrpuov, et ye THY Bacireiay ait@ Siopevyny mapythaato, Kabdmwep ZavOos 
ev Tols TEL avTCD evel. 

Timaios told the same story as witnessing Syporcxdv eivar rov avdpa. 
One would like to know whether Aristotle’s words imply that he 
refused all ordinary magistracies. 

The strange story from Timaios about the feast and the accusa- 
tion of the host and the king of the feast must stand or fall as any 
one thinks good. As for the constitutional changes made by Em- 
pedoklés, Diogenés (viii. 2. 9) does not distinctly quote any one 
for the action of Empedoklés about the Senate. He says, in his 
own name ; 

votepov 6 Epmedokdjs kal TO TOV y\Aiwv GOpovopa KatéAvoE TUVETTHS 
ent étn Tpia, ote ov povoy nv TOV TAoVGiwY, GANA Kal TOY Ta SnpoTiKa 
ppovovvtwy. 

This is the whole account, and the meaning is far from clear. 
The word dépocpa (though it has also a philosophical meaning) has 
an ancient sound, and it agrees with some things in the language of 
the document referred to in the text. Thisis the inscription 5491 in 
Boeckh (iii. 593). It belongs to a time when embassies were sent 
to Rome, but surely to a time earlier than the date suggested by 
Boeckh, B.c. 210. The formal heading runs, emi iepoévra Nupdo- 
Swpov tod Pitwvos, mapampooral rovaas| tas Bovdas, mpoedpevovcas tas 
gurds tev ‘YAAé@v, mpoayopodvtos Avoxdéos Tov Atoxdéos, ypapparevovros 
’Adpaviwvos *“AXeEdvdpov, ddiacpa éxros Siunvov, Kapveiov e&nxovtos mavra, 
The decree itself begins eSo€e ra ddia Kaba kal ra ovyxAnr@. The older 
name fovAd is used in the most formal part, the preamble, the later 
avykAyros in the body of the decree. But we get dda for the as- 
sembly, and d\lacpa (like @po.cpa) for a meeting of the assembly, 
and the action of the Senate as proposing the name. Boeckh 
sends us to the seemingly contemporary inscription (5752, lll. 672) 
from Melité, an island whose newly learned Greek is naturally 
more polite than that of Akragas, for the form éo£e 19 cvykdyr 


\ aA én 
Kal T@ ONL, 
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An instance of the Senate of a thousand is to be found at 
Rhégion before the tyranny of Anaxilas; see above, p. 489. 
But that seems to have been a distinctly oligarchic body. The 
reforms of Empedoklés seem rather to answer to the changes at 
Taras from less to more advanced democracy (see p. 255). At 
least Dioddéros, though one does not expect him to be very ac- 
curate in such matters, speaks (see p. 298, note 4) of the con- 
stitution of Akragas as democratic from the time of the fall of 
Thrasydaios. 

As for the teachers of Empedoklés (Diog. Laert. vili. 2. 2), 
Neanthés made him hear Parmenidés; Theophrastos made him 
hear Xenophanés; Timaios made him a scholar of Pythagoras 
himself, which is doubtless a careless confusion with his grand- 
father. It seems to be only in this story that he was said to be 
katrayvebels emi Noyokoria by the Pythagorean brethren. We are 
perhaps more concerned with the report of Apollodéros, which 
made Gorgias the pupil of Empedoklés, than with any of his 
masters, though the mention of Xenophanés awakens some little 
interest. It seems to carry the young democrat of Akragas to 
the court of Hierdn. Parmenidés does not touch us in Sicily, but 
Souidas has preserved an ugly scandal as to his relations with Em- 
pedoklés, just as we read of Empedoklés himself and the Pausanias 
who figures in the story (Diog. vill. 4; Av & 6 Mavoavias, as hnow 
‘Apiotimmos Kal Sdrupos, épdpevos airov), In the state of morals in 
which Atschylus could turn the Homeric story into the Muppuddves 
and the ’AxAAé€ws ’"Epaoral, we must expect this kind of misrepre- 
sentation or misunderstanding. 

If any one cares to go minutely into the miraculous part of 
Empedoklés’ story, he should look to the examination of the whole 
matter in Bishop Stubbs’ Preface to the Inventio Sancte Crucis 
Walthamensis. The rules and distinctions which are there laid down 
apply just as much to a miracle of Empedoklés as to a miracle of 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury. The story of Empedoklés’ wonderful 
end we may put aside as simple fiction, seeing we happily know 
how he really died. The original relation of the assumption of 
Empedoklés appears in two shapes in his Biographer (viii. 2. 11). 
In both the death of the sage follows on the recovery of Pantheia. 
In the story of Hermippos she is simply healed by Empedoklés 
when she was despaired of by other physicians ("Eppummos d€ gnou 
TlavOeuty twa ’Akpayaytimny amyndmiopermy tro tev tatpdv Oepanedoa 

VOL. II. OKO) 
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avrov, kal dud Tovto tiv Ovotay emiredetv, Tods dé KAnOevras eivat mpds TovS 
dydonxovra. He apparently agreed with Hérakleidés as to the fur- 
ther details which Diogenés quotes from him. But there was this 
great difference, that Hérakleidés declared that Pantheia was 
actually raised from the dead after thirty days (vill. 2.65; tiv 
your amvovy 6 “Hpakdeidns dyol rowirdv te elvat, os TpLdkovTa Hpépas 
ouyTnpely amvovy Kat dopuKtov TO GoOpa, 6Oev Kal eimev adtov kal iatpov 
kat pavtev, Ib. 113; “Hpaxdeidns pev yap ro mepi tis amvou Supynodpevos, 
as ebofdcbn Eumedoxhis amooreihas thy vexpay (cav). The feast was 
held on the lands of Peisianax, and Pausanias was there. To this 
Timaios objected that Peisianax was a Syracusan and had no land 
at Akragas. This suggests that there was a version in which the 
last days of the banished man—whose banishment is quite for- 
gotten in these stories—were placed at Syracuse. 

The story about his plunging into Adtna, with the further tale 
of the shoe, was recorded by Hippobotos, and we are told that it 
was denied by Pausanias. It comes (Diog. vill. 2.11) as the wind- 
up of the story of the feast, instead of the real assumption which 
was recorded by Hermippos and Hérakleidés ; 

‘InmdBotos d€ dnow eEavactavta adrov w@devkevar os emt thy Alryny, 
eiTa mapayevopevor emt Tovs KpaTHpas TOU mupds evadeaba Kal apanoOyvat, 
BovAdpevoy tiv wept avtod dnunv BeBaooat ws yeydvor Oeds, VaTepoy Se 
yrooOnvar avappimobeions adbtod puds TOY KpynTidwy’ xadKas yap «iOioro 
bmodeta Oar’ mpos Tov 6 Tlavoavias avtéheye. 

This denial of Pausanias looks as if the story got about early. 
It is added that Arddwpos 6 ’Edéows rept ‘Avaéyudvipov ypapeav pyow 
6rt TovToy e(nra@xel, TpayiKoy doKay TUpov Kal ceuyjy avahaSav éeobnra. 
It does not however appear that Anaximandros threw himself into 
any volcano. 


NOTE XXXIV. p. 356. 
THe Rise oF DUCETIUS. 


THERE seems to be no kind of question that Ducetius first 
founded a city on the hill, and then came down to Palica in the 
plain. And there seems no doubt that the city which he founded 
on the hill is that which appears in later history as Menenum, 
and is now called Mineo. It is not quite so clear whether the 
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city on the hill is the same as his supposedsbirth-place. And 
there is a good deal of confusion about the name. The two 
passages in Diodéros are x1. 78 and 88. ‘The first records the 
foundation of the city on the hill, the second the removal to the 
plain. Ducetius had been already mentioned in xi. 76 as having 
had a share in driving the Hieronian settlers from Katané. The 
first passage runs thus, under the year 4509 ; 

dya O€ TovTots mpaTTopevots KaTa TIv ZiKehiay Aovkétios 6 TY SiKehov 
Bacired’s dv, @vopacpévos TO yevos, iayvav O€ KaT ekelvous Tovs xpovous, 
Meévawvov pev modw extuse kal tiv oUveyyus y@pav Tots Karotxiobeioe 
Stepepuce, 

There seems no various reading of the name except Mevacor, 

In the other place, xi. 88, we read under the year 453; 

Tapa Tov KoWod TaV SukeAdv aOpoicas Siva akiddoyor, Tas pev Néas, 
Wris qv avtTov marpis, petaKicey eis TO TEdiov, Kal TAnaloy TOU TEpEVOUS 
TOV OvopaCopevoy Tlahicav extice moAw a€iddoyorv, nv awd TOY TpoEtpy- 
peveav Oeav @vopace Tadexnv. 

For Néas some seem to read Néas. Stephen of Byzantium has, 
under Mevai (the manuscript reading seems to be MeévSas; but one 
is inclined with Holm, G.S. i. 364, to think that that must be 
a mistake), mdédis SuxeNias eyyts Tadtkov. Under Tadixy, mddis 
Suxehias, he has the description of the Lake of the Palici referred to 
in vol. i. p. 536. Huis only Nea is an island near Lémnos; but 
he has a Néau' woédus Suxedias. So Souidas. 

Ptolemy (ii. 4.12) reckons Mévo. or Mévat among the inland 
towns of Sicily. 

There is also Nopai, the place of Ducetius’ defeat. See p. 371. 
In Silius, xiv. 266, the reading seems really to be ‘ Nemeis,” 
which has been improved into “ Nomeis,” also into “ Meneis.”’ 
So from Cluver onwards it has been usual to improve the Néas 
of Diod. xiv. 88 into Méas. 

The question seems to me to come to this. Are the Mévawov 
which Ducetius founded, and the Néa, or whatever else we choose 
to call it, which is called his warpis and from which he went down 
into the plain, one place or two? Strictly speaking, as Holm says, 
«a man cannot be said to found his own birth-place. But he may 
so enlarge and strengthen it as to be practically its founder, and 
to be spoken of as such. Or again, though marpis strictly means 
the place of a man’s birth, it would be no very great licence to 
apply it to a place where he dwelled as citizen or as prince. 

OO 2 
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T could quite believe that Diodéros, specially if he copied the two 
accounts from two different sources, might mean the same place 
in both entries, though in the one he speaks of the town as 
founded by Ducetius, while in the other he calls it his sazpis. 
Only he uses two different names, Mevawov and Nea. The later 
existence of Menznum is fully proved by coins (Coins of Sicily, 
97,98; Head, 132) and by Cicero’s notice of the “ Meneni,” Verres, 
ll. 22, 43. And Meévawoy ig pretty certainly the same as the 
Méva of Ptolemy, and the Méevac or Mévda of Stephen. And we 
may fairly suppose that the Nea of Diodédros is the same as the 
Néa of Stephen. But the Nea of Dioddros evidently stood, no 
less than his Mévawov, on a hill near the Lake of the Palici. It 
therefore can hardly be the place (whatever be the name) spoken 
of by Silus. For that appears in company with “ Amastra,’ 
which must surely be a form of Mytistratus or Améstratus (see 
vol. 1. p. 144), far away from the scene of Ducetius’ earlier 
exploits. It is perfectly possible that the name Néa may be 
wrong, and that Dioddros in x1. 88 meant the same place that he 
meant in xi. 78. It is equally possible that Ducetius’ birth- 
place may have been called Néa or Néa, and that it stood 
on some other hill, say that of Catalfaro, in the neighbourhood. 
In this case one would suppose that Néae was quite forsaken at 
the foundation of Palica, while Menznum need not have been 
formally or physically touched in any way. But it yielded the 
first place to Palica; it ceased to be the seat of Sikel dominion 
and the centre of Sikel nationality. And we should mark that 
the Syracusans destroyed Palica (see p. 386); they did not destroy 
Menenum. It should also be remembered that, though it is a fair 
and all but certain inference that Méva is the same as Mevawvop, 
yet we do not get the name Mea in the history of Ducetius, 
except as an arbitrary correction of Nea. 

Of the general historians of Greece, Curtius tells us nothing ; 
he only remarks generally on Ducetius’ beginning to found towns. 
Grote (vii. 168) fully takes in the religious importance of the 
site, and seizes the admirable analogy of Dardanié and Ilios 
in Il. xx. 216. Of the actual migration he says only; “He 
transferred his own little town from the hill-top, called Menez, 
down to a convenient spot of the neighbouring plain, near to the 
sacred precinct of the gods called Paliki.” This leaves out the 
foundation of Menenum. Thirlwall (iii. 203) best grasps the whole 
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position. He distinguishes the foundation Menzenum from the 
birth-place, which he calls “ Mene.” This time at least the great 
master of our youth is not “superseded,” even by Grote, much 
less by Curtius. 

It strikes me that there is no need to bring Nopai, the place of 
Ducetius defeat in Dioddros, xi. 91, into the question of his 
foundations at all. There is no presumption that Nopai is the 
same as Néa or as Mevawov. Anyhow it cannot have anything to 
do with the place mentioned by Silius. It cannot be anywhere 
near Mistretta. It must be somewhere in the triangle formed 
by Akragas, Morgantina, and Syracuse. 


The different ways in which Diodoros speaks of Ducetius are 
worth notice. When he is first mentioned in x1. 76, he is 6 ray 
SiceA@v yyeuov. ‘This is when he helps Syracuse against the Hiero- 
nians. When Diodédros comes (xi. 78) to the beginning of his 
wider career, he comes in as 6 Tay SixeAdv Bacired’s dv. In xi. 88 
we seem to see a change of language ; 

Aovkerios 6 TOY ZiKekav adnyovpevos Tas Modes Aracas Tas bpoeOvets 
TAnY tHS”YBAas els play Kal Kowny ryaye ocuvtédecav’ Spactixds Oe dy, 
VEWTEPOV WPEYETO TPAYLAT@Y, Kat Tapa TOU KOLVOD TOY Keay aOpoiaas 
Suvapw d&Wdoyov, tas pev Néas . . . peT@xure, K.T.A. 

In c. 91, when he goes forth against Adtna, he is 6 rév StKcehov 
eyov thy yyeuoviav. In xii. 8, when he comes back, his former 
position is described as duraotns rev SixeAdv. When he dies in 
xl. 29, he 1s 6 yeyovas tay SexeAtk@v TdAewv Hyenav. 

Here he is only once called Baowdevs, that is, when he founds his 
own city Menenum. In xi. 88 the language is distinctly federal ; 
it makes us long to know the exact terms on which the ocuvrédeca, 
the kxowdv rev Sikehov, was put together. Dioddros must have 
copied some one—may one whisper Philistos!—who understood 
such matters. On the whole it looks very much as if Ducetius 
was Baowevs at Menenum, but only jyenor or the like in the 
federal city of Palica. So a King of the Macedonians came to be 
President (7yeyov, Arrian, i. 1) of an Hellenic confederacy; so a 
Prince of Orange came to be Stadholder of Holland and other 
provinces. In this view, 6 rév Sixeddv Bacireis is too lofty a title 
for the prince of a single city or tribe; but it is only from Thucy- 
dides (vil. 1) that we can look for such accuracy of phrase as rav 
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The taking of Morgantia or Morgantina comes between the 
foundation of Menenum and the foundation of Palica (Diod. xi. 78); 
atparevoduevos O emt mddu akéiddoyoy Mopyavtivay Kat yetp@oduevos 
avrny bday annvéyxato mapa Tots 6pocbveot. I suppose it is these last 
words which made Grote (vii. 167) speak of Morgantia as a 
‘Grecian town,” and Muess (19) as “urbs Greca.” Ducetius 
would surely win credit among his own people by bringing in, 
even by force, a Sikel town which withstood the national move- 
ment. Thirlwall again is not “superseded.” “He afterwards 
made himself master of Morgantia, the ancient capital of a kindred 
tribe, the Morgetes.” See vol. 1. pp. 154, 491. 

Then follows the union of all the Sikel towns except the (Gale- 
atic) Hybla; then comes the foundation of Palica. It is after 
recording its foundation that Dioddros gives (c. 89) the account of 
the Palici themselves quoted in vol. 1. p. 519. He notices the 
strength of-the fortifications and the prosperity of the city, for 
however short a time (90); 

6 yap Avvkerios THY Tadukyy ktioas Kal mepikaBav avtiy a&oddy@ Teixet, 
KaTekAnpovynoe THY Opopoy xopav. auveBn Sé THY mow TavTyy Oia THY THs 
X@pas apeTny kal dia TO TATOOS Tay oiknTépwv Taxetav AaBeiv avEnow, ov 
modvuy Se xpdvoyv evOapovnoaca kateckadyn kal Ovépewev aoiknros pexpt TOV 
ka@’ nuas xpdvev. Tepi Gv Ta kata pEepos avaypawoper ev Tois oikelors ypovots. 

This promise ought to have been fulfilled in xu. 29, where he 
describes the action of the Syracusans after the death of Ducetius. 
Unluckily, when he comes to the oikeiot xpdva, he tells us nothing 
about Palica, though he has something to say about Trinakia. 


It has now and then struck me, in reading his account of these 
special events in the history of the Sikel people, that the man of 
Agyrium did sometimes remember his own nationality. 


NOTH XXXV. p. 378. 


THE Rerurn oF DUCETIUS. 


Ir is curious to find Mitford and Holm agreeing in opposition 
to Grote, the German writer not quoting the two Englishmen. 

Mitford (ch. xiii. § 1. vol. iv. p. 11) tells the story of the return 
of Ducetius as follows ; 
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“The only competitor with Syracuse for superiority among the 
Sicilian towns was Agrigentum, and while the competition remained, 
peace could not easily hold between them. The Syracusan chiefs 
brought back Ducetius from Corinth, apparently to make him 
instrumental to their own views for advancing the power of their 
commonwealth. They permitted, or rather encouraged, him to 
establish a colony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicels, at Cale Acte, 
on the northern coast of the island. This by the Agrigentines was 
considered as a measure inimical to them ; war followed; the Agri- 
gentines, defeated, were compelled to receive terms of peace from 
Syracuse, and thus the Syracusan democracy became decidedly the 
leading power among the Greeks of Sicily.” 

For this Grote (vil. 171) rebukes Mitford with some solemnity ; 

“The statement that ‘the Syracusans brought back Duketius, 
or encouraged him to come back or to found the colony of Kalé 
Akté,’ is a complete departure from Diodorus on the part of Mr. 
Mitford ; who transforms a breach of parole on the part of the 
Sikel prince into an ambitious manceuvre on the part of the Syra- 
cusan democracy. ‘The words of Diodorus, the only authority in 
the case, are as follows.” : 

He then quotes the passage from Diodéros at length. 

Holm, in his notes (1. 431), cuts Ducetius a little short. In his text 
(i. 260) he discusses the circumstances of his return at some length, 
and comes to the same conclusion as Mitford. The oracle must have 
been a genuine one; Corinth would not have allowed deceit in 
such a matter. But he (“der Fremde und Gefangene ”) could not 
have got any oracle without Greek help (‘nicht anders als auf 
Betrieb von einflussreichen Hellenen”), and he could not have got 
Greeks to do anything for him (“einen Barbaren ”), unless his 
schemes had fallen in with Greek interests of some kind (‘‘ wenn es 
nicht mit zugleich einem griechischen Interesse gegolten hatte”). 
Nor could he have left Corinth with an armed company without 
the leave of the Corinthians. And the Corinthians would not 
have given that leave, unless the Syracusans had, at least secretly, 
favoured his enterprise (“ dass die Syrakusaner, in deren Interesse 
er in Korinth gefangen gehalten wurde, sein Unternehmen unter 
der Hand begiinstigten”’). Their motive must have been to use 
him against Akragas. 

Now Grote’s censure on Mitford is well founded so far as this, 
that Dioddros, “‘ the only authority in the case,” states the bare 
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facts in a dull way without any explanation, and that Mitford’s 
narrative is not the narrative of Diodéros, but a very probable 
explanation of it. Grote gives no explanation. A modern German 
scholar is led by an elaborate argument to the same conclusion on 
which Mitford, it would seem, stumbled instinctively. And there 
certainly is no withstanding part of Holm’s reasoning. Ducetius 
could not have done what he did without the consent of Corinth, 
and we cannot conceive that consent being given, unless it suited 
the purposes of Syracuse. But it is less easy to see what interest 
Syracuse had in bringing him back. If it was policy, it was surely 
a very shortsighted pclicy. 

Even the devoutest follower of the great champion of Greek 
democracy cannot help being a little amused at his master’s turn- 
ing aside from the real difficulties of the case to mark the seeming 
wrong of attributing to a democracy a breach of faith really done 
by a prince. Yet, though Mitford’s treatment of this particular 
passage is—if only his text had been a note—essentially reasonable, 
one is not surprised at Grote being stirred up by the general 
ravings against democracy at Syracuse and everywhere else in 
which Mitford indulges throughout, and in which he had been 
indulging just before. One wonders why a man undertook to 
write the history of a people with whom he had so little sympathy. 
Yet, after all, as I have had more than once to point out in other 
writings, some honour is due to Mitford, as the first who made 
the men of Greek story appear as living beings and not as names 
in a list. 

Thirlwall (iii. 433) follows the narrative of Diodéros without 
entering on the point of difficulty. 


INDEX. 


A, 


Abaris, legend of, p. 475, 476. 

Achilleus, his legend told by Ibykos, 
155; by Stésichoros, 509. 

Achradina, quarter of Syracuse, 43-47 ; 
its west wall, 44; its present state, 
46, 450; joined to Ortygia by Gelén, 
139,140; the lower Achradina, 141 ; 
the gate, 142; occupied by Thrasy- 
boulos, 305; by the mercenaries, 
312; question of its extent, 444-449 ; 
its date, 448; origin of the name, 
449 ; description by Cicero, 449. 

Ainaria. See Pithékousa. 

Adschinés, he and his scholiast on 
Glaukos of Karystos, 498. 

faschylus, his Persians, 193, 200; 
his visits to Sicily, 277, 278; his re- 
ferences to Sicily, 278-281; to the 
Palici, 280; his death at Gela, 281, 
282; his epitaphs, 281. 

Aiina, eruption of, 242; referred to by 
Pindar, 274; by Aischylus, 279; 
legend of Empedoklés at, 562. 

Aitua (town), founded by Hierén on 
the site of Katané, 243-246; tomb 
and honours of Hierén at, 302; the 
younger Deinomenés reigns at, 303, 
309, 321; restored as Katané, 322; 
transferred to Inéssa, ib.; taken by 
Ducetius, 368 ; position of Chromios 
at, 494; temple at, 424; its Ne- 
mean games, 532; Pindar on its 
foundation, 538. 

tnean Women, play of Aischylus, 
280, 289. 

Agamemnon, adopted by the Dorians, 
175, 176: 

Agathoklés, his contract for the temple 
of Athéné, 14, 16. 

Agésias of Stymphalos, Pindav’s ode to, 
134, 503; question of his birth and 


parentage, 503 ; his relation toGelon, 
ab. 

Agésidamos, father of Chromios, 492. 

Agrippina, Saint, her cave, 362. 

Aias the Lesser, legend of, 152. 

Ainésidamos, various persons of the 
name, 105, 106, 123, 124. 

Aisymnétés, position of, 59, 433, 496, 
497}; prevails in colonies, 435. 

Aithalia, ravaged by Syracusans, 336 ; 
possible settlement in, 337 

Akragas, its early history, 63; tyranny 
of Phalaris at, 64-77; temples of 
Zeus at, 67; extent of its territory 
under Phalaris, 79; restoration of 
freedom at, 78, 79; early state 
of the city, 79-81 ; its temples, 79- 
81, 225, 402-407; temple of Athéné 
at, 146; second of Sikeliot cities, 
165; its prosperity after the battle of 
Himera, 223, 231, 390-327; works of 
Theron at, 223-231; labour of the bar- 
barian captives, 223; enlargement of 
the city, 224-229; the wall, 224-226; 
the natural wall, 226; the gates, 
227; the bridge of the dead, 228; 
nature of the ground, 228, 229; tombs 
earlier and later, 229, 230; water- 
courses and fishpond, 230, 231, 407 ; 
tomb of Simonidés at, 264; victories 
of its citizens in the games, 269 ; 
restoration of its commonwealth, 298, 
299; its politics after the fall of the 
tyrants, 335; its victory over Motya, 
339; its constitution, 348; its war 
with Ducetius, 369-372; its war and 
rivalry with Syracuse, 383, 384, 426 ; 
its population, 396; its luxury, 397 ; 
the church of Saint Gregory, 403; the 
Olympieion, 404-406 ; temple of Hé- 
phaistos, 406, 407; Phalaris not a 
native of, 459; eagle on its coins, 


Akrai, its foundation, 19; its site and 
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remains, 20-22; compared with settle- 
ment in America, 22; its foundation 
suggested by Gela, 23. 

Alexander of Macedonia, Pindar’s ode 
to, 270. 

Alfred, compared with Ducetius, 372. 

aAiacpa, 560. 

Alkamenés, his rule at Akragas, 79. 

Alkandros, his rule at Akragas, 79. 

ee. his description of Sicily, 
220. 

America, settlement in compared with 
Sicily, 22. 

American, use of the name, 179-181. 

avag, avacoa, use of, 433. 

Anaxandridas, king of Sparta, his 
marriages and children, 84. 

Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhégion, 104, 107, 
484; his war with Skythés of Zanklé, 
107 ; he suggests the Samiau seizure 
of Zanklé, 111, 485 ; occupies Zanklé, 
1253 his alliance with Térillos, 144; 
supports Térillos against Gel6n and 
Theron, 184; his relations to Gelén, 
211; his designs against Lokroi hin- 
dered by Hierén, 240, 241, 490; his 
death and succession of his sons, 241 ; 
his victory with mules, 262; deal- 
ings of his sons with Mikythos, 301 ; 
their fall, 315; legend of his con- 
nexion with the Messenian wars, 
485; brings hares into Sicily, 488 ; 
his descent and rise to power, 489, 
490; traditions of him, 491. 

Antiochos of Syracuse, his Sicilian his- 
tory, 428. 

Antisthenés of Akragas, 391; his 
daughter’s wedding, 394; his rebuke 
to his son, 395. 

Apellés, Syracusan admiral, his war- 
fare with Etruria, 337. 

Apollon, his temple at Syracuse, 42, 
43; his share in the temple of 
Artemis, 443. 

Argos, kings of, 432. 

Aristarchos, quoted, 527. 

Aristocracy, growth of, II, 12. 

Aristodémos, his tyranny at Kymé, 
249. 

Aristonous, guardian of Geldn’s son, 
2A 

Acae pines! his witness to Sikeliot 
cookery, 398, 399. 

Aristophilidés, king of Taras, 435. 

Aristotle, his account of Phalaris, 65 ; 
on tyrannies, 292, 293; on yapopo, 
439; on the laws of Charéndas, 455, 
456; on the story of Phalaris at 
Himera, 466; on the coins of Zanklé, 
488; on the battle of Himera, 515 ; 
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on Gelén’s son, 523; on the tyranny 
of Hierén, 542; on Epicharmos, 543. 

Aristoxenos of Selinous, his iambics, 
148. 

Aristoxenos of Taras, quoted, 164. 

Arkesilas of Kyréné, Pindar’s ode to, 
270. 

Arms, wearing of, in assemblies, 62. 

Arsenios on Phalaris’ letters and bull, 
459. 405. 

Artemis, her temple at Syracuse, 41, 
42; its position in Ortygia, 440- 
443; her title of “AApewa, 493 ; tamer 
of colts, 537. 

Astypalaia, possible birthplace of Pha- 
laris, 65, 459. 

Athénaios, notice of Phalaris in, 466. 

Athéné, building of her temple at Syra- 
cuse, I4, 40, 41; her temple at 
Kamarina, 31; her temple at Syra- 
cuse compared with the Parthendén at 
Athens, 41; her temple at Akragas, 
146 ; its position in Ortygia, 440-443. 

Athenian invasion, its place in Sicilian 
history, 290, 291. 

Athens, mythical diplomacy of, 177 ; 
her real position, 178; her democracy 
compared with that of Syracuse, 335 ; 
her first appearance in Sicilian atiairs, 
338-342, 554, 556; her westward de- 
signs, 426, 557; foundation of Thourioi, 
427; alliance with Rhégion and Leon- 
tinoi, tb. ; survival of kingship at, 432; 
laws of Charéndas sung at, 4535 in- 
scription at, 554, 555. 

GP porcpa, 560. 

Attica compared with the territory of 
Syracuse, 138. 

Augustus compared with Gel6on, 217. 

Australian, use of the name, 179. 


B. 


Bacchylidés, his intercourse with Hie- 
ron, 265; his alleged enmity with 
Pindar, 265, 540, 542; his story of 
Galateia, 266; alleged references to 
him in Pindar, 530, 531. 

Barbarians, their advance and union 
against Greece in the fifth century, 
160-165. 

Basileus, force and use of the title, 50, 
203; 

Battle Abbey Roll, compared with 
Phalaris’ Letters, 468, 469. 

Benndorf, O., on the relation of Selinous 
to Carthage, 484. 

Bentley, R., on Charondas, 453, 454; 
450; on Phalaris, 458, 460, 463, 467, 
408; on the date of Anaxilas, 484. 
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Blaise, Saint, chapel and stream of, at 
Akragas, 80, 81. 

Bolkon, his defeat by Ducetius and 
condemnation, 370. 

Bousiris, compared with Phalavris, 71, 
465; discourse of Isokratés on, 470. 

Brick, lines of Pindar stamped on, 539. 

Britain, fertile in tyrants, 55. 

Bull of Phalaris, 64; evidences for the 
story, 74-76; its Phoenician origin, 
75-77; question as to its genuine- 
ness, 75-76. 

Bury, J. B., on Pindar’s odes to Chro- 
mios, 495; on his visits to Sicily, 

8. 

Busolt, G., on Darius’ embassy to Car- 
thage, 483; on the alliance of Persia 
and Carthage, 510, 512; on the battle 
of Himera, 520. 


Buxentum. See Pyxous, 255. 
Cc: 
Calacta. See Kalé Akté. 


Carbina, its taking by the Tarantines, 
253s 

Caronia, succeeds Kalé Akté, 385. 

Carriages, Sicilian, 401. 

Carthage, her invasions of Sicily, 6-8 ; 
their relation to the Persian invasion 
of Greece, 7; war with, after the 
death of Dorieus, 98, 105, 510-513 ; 
her alliance with Persia, 166, 169; 
not dependent on Persia, 168, 512, 
513; value of her Sicilian dependen- 
cies, 169; preparations for the in- 
vasion of Sicily, 170, 185; her 
rivalry with Etruria, 172; treaty 
with Gelon, 207-210, 523; question of 
human sacrifice, 208 ; Greek temples 
at, 210; her relation to her depen- 
dencies untouched, 211; herrelations 
to Hiruria, 250; her inaction after 
the fall of the tyrants, 338, 341, 557. 

Carts, painted, notice of, 276. 

Catalfaro, hill near Menzenum, 362. 

Centuripa, mission of Gellias to, 392 ; 
illustration of the relation of Greeks 
and Sikels, 394. 

Chariots, use of, in war, 185. 

Charles V., Emperor, destruction of his 
walls at Syracuse, 47, 506. 

Charéndas, his legislation, 60-62; story 
of his death, 62, 63; confusion as to 
his date, 451; various notices of, 
452; his birth-place, 453-455; his 
laws sung, 454; their matter, 445- 


447. 
Cheese, Sicilian, 399. 


Christodéros, his poem on Stésichoros, 
507. 

Ouoee his exploits at Heloros, 116, 
492, 493; guardian of Geldén’s son, 
214,493, 495; hismission to Anaxilas, 
241; called of Altna, 242,244, 494; his 
guardianship of Deinomenés, 245, 
494; receives Pindar at Syracuse and 
Attna, 276, 493; his embassy referred 
to by Epicharmos, 284; Pindar’s 
odes to him, 491-495 ; marries Gelon’s 
sister, 493. 

Cicero, M., on the temples in Ortygia, 
441; his description of Achradina, 
449; on the laws of Charéndas, 454 ; 
on Phalaris, 460, 461 ; on the bridge of 
Ortygia, 505; on Epicharmos, 543 ; 
on T'ycha, 548. 

Cicero, Q., on Epicharmos, 543. 

Citizenship, nature of, 11, 12. 

Cluver on Tycha, 545. 

Coins, evidence of, 423. 

Colonies, advantages of their position, 
2; their freedom and prosperity less 
lasting, 3, 4; democratic tendencies 
in, 10. 

Concordia, mistaken name at Akragas, 
403. 

Contractors, influence of, 15. 

Corinth, abolition of kingship at, 9, 432 ; 
her joint mediation with Korkyra, 
118; residence of Ducetius at, 377 ; 
Ashtoreth-worship at, 532. 

Corsica, Syracusan war in, 337? 

Criniti. See ‘Vhymbris. 

Creesus, model of a mild ruler, 461, 


40. 
Crusade, Fourth, compared with the ex- 
pedition of Dérieus, gt. 
Curia, Roman, 14. 
Curtius, E., on the relation of Selinous 
to Carthage, 484. 
Cyprus, Greek kings in, 433. 


1D; 


Dailochos, favourite of Hierén, 235. 

Damareta, wife of Gelon, her gifts, 190; 
crown vored to by Carthage, 210; 
her second marriage with Polyzélos, 
215, 525, 537- 

Darius, his opinion of Skythés, 114; 
story of his treaty with Carthage, 
208, 209, 483, 513. 

Daskon, founder of Kamarina, 34. 

Deinolochos, comic poet, 286. 

Deinomenés, father of Geldn, his oracle, 
122, 123. 

Deinomenés, son of Hierén, king of 
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Aitna, 245, 274, 303, 309; under the 
guardianship of Chromios, 494; Pin- 
dar’s exhortation to, 539, 540. 

De'nomenids, origin of their power, 
99; its end, 2y5; its short duration, 

04, 

Delphoi, gifts of Gelén at, 212. 

Demagogues at Syracuse, unwarlike, 
334- 

Anpapétiov, See Damareta. 

Démétér, her temple at Akragas, 80; 
at Syracuse, 213,524; at Altna, 214, 
525; Madodopos, 553. 

Démokédés of Krotén, 114. 

Démokopos, architect of the theatre at 
Syracuse, 288. 

Demos, growth of, 12; 
Syracuse, 39. 

Dikaiarchia, haven of Kymé, 248. 

Diodoros, his value for Sicilian history, 
162; for the history of Ducetius, 356; 
his confusion as to the date of Char6n- 
das, 451; his report of his laws, 456, 
457; loss of his account of Phalaris, 
458; his mention of the bull, 462- 
464; his account of Hérakleia, 480 ; 
on the change of name at Zanklé, 
487; on the kingship of Gel6n, 501 ; 
on the alliance between Persia and 
Carthage, 511; on the battle of 
Himera, 514,518; onGel6n’s temples, 
524; on Hieron and Polyzélos, 525- 
528; on the retirement of Mikythos, 
544-546; on Tycha, 546; on the 
wars in Western Sicily, 550-557; on 
the career of Ducetius, 561-567. 

Diogenés Laértios, his Life of Empe- 
doklés, 290, 345; of Epicharmos, 
543; 

Dioklés, story of his death, 62. 

Dionysios, confounded with Gelon, 221. 

Dionysios of Phokaia, 108. 

Dioskouroi, fight at the Sagras, 509. 

Dorieus, his expedition to western 
Sicily, 83-95; analogy with that of 
Pentathlos, 83, 84; his birth, 84; 
his settlement in Libya, 85; sent to 
Sicily by the oracle, 86,87; his share 
in the war of Sybaris and Kréton, 
89-91 ; cause of his failure, 91; his 
attempted settlement in Sicily, 92- 
94; his death, 95; war to avenge 
him, 99; events after his death, 477- 
482. 

Dérieus, of Rhodes, 95. 

Drepana, designed for the settlement 
of Dorieus, 93, 94. 

Droysen, H., on the Athenian inscrip- 


tion, 555. 
Ducetius, 307; his first mention and 


growth of at 
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character, 320, 321; helps the 
Syracusans against Bina, 322; his 
schemes distinct from the barbarian 
advance in Italy, 357, 358; com- 
pared with Philip, 359-361; his 
birthplace, 361, 362; his foundation 
of Menenum, 363, 364 ; his advance, 
365; his foundation of Palica, 366; 
he takes AXtna, 368; his war with 
Akragas and Syracuse, 369-372 ; 
compared with Alfred, 372; throws 
himself on the mercy of the Syra- 
cusans, 373-376; sent to Corinth, 
2705 his foundation of Kalé Akté, 
378-381 ; his foundations compared, 
380, 383, 563-566; his later plans 
and death, 384, 385; his position, 
565; his return, 566-568. 

Duncker, M., on events after the death 
of Dorieus, "482, 483; on the embassy 
of Darius to Carthage, 483; on the 
alliance of Persia and Carthage, 510. 


E. 


Echetos, compared with Phalaris, 465. 
Eknomos, place of the brazen bull, 69, 


5. 

Ekphantos of Syracuse, his treatise on 
kingship, 159. 

Elba. See Aithalia. 

Eleutheria, feast of, at Syracuse, 309. 

"EdAaburoi, use of the name, 181. 

“EAAas, ‘ CBO ves! use of the words, 473. 

Elothalés, father of Epicharmos, 283. 

Elymians, their relations to Carthage, 
92, 93. 

Emmenids, their fame and wealth, 145; 
their praises in Pindar, 268-272 ; 
end of their rule, 295. 

Empedoklés, father of Metén, his 
Olympic victory, 345, 558; his vege- 
tarian sacrifice, 350. 

Empedoklés, son of Meton, his Life by 
Diogenés Laértios, 290, 558; charac- 
ter of the stories of, 342-344; his 
political action, 343, 346, 349, 560, 
561 ; he refuses kingship or tyranny, 
346; his accusations and reforms, 
340-349; personal notices of him, 
350; his claim to divinity and 
miracles, 351-353, 561 ; his sanitary 
reforms, 353; his travels, ib.; his 
banishment and death in Pelopon- 
nésos, 354, 558, 559; legends of his 
apotheosis, 354, 355, 562; various 
notices of him, 558; his parentage, 
ib.; his teachers, 561; legend of his 
leap into Aitna, 562. 
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Emperors, origin of their power, 59. 
English, use of the name, 179-181. 
Entella, its coins, 422. 

Ephesos, survival of kingship at, 9, 

32. 

Ephoros, on the alliance of Persia and 
Carthage, 511; his account of the 
embassy to Gelén, 516; on the battle 
of Himera, 520. 

Epicharmos, his relations to Sicily, 282; 
his birthplace, 283, 542, 543; his 
comedies and other writings, 284, 285, 
544; his relations to Hierén, 286 ; his 
witness to Sikeliot cookery, 398, 399; 
the dialogue between Gelén and 
the envoys, 418; possible source 
of, 515; his coming to Sicily, 544; 
inventor of comedy, 543; his descent 
from Achilleus, 544. 

Epimenidés compared with Empedoklés, 
344: 

Ergetium, treatment of its soldiers by 
Hippokratés, 120. 

Ergotelés of Knéssos, settles at Himera, 
240; Pindar’s ode to him, 299, 300. 

Eryx, attempted foundation of Dérieus 
at, 86, 92-94; legend of Héraklés at, 
87; its haven at Drepana, 93; its 
coins, 422. 

Ktruscans, their wars with Kymé, 249- 
252; decline of their power, 252; 
war of Syracuse with, 336 -338. 

Euboia (in Sicily), its destruction by 
Gel6n, 132. 

Eukleidés, son of Hippokratés, 122. 

Kuripidés, references to Sicily in, 417 ; 
nis play of Kyklops, 418. 

Euryleén, companion of Dorieus, 88 ; 
his foundation of Minéda, 96; his 
tyranny and overthrow at Selinous, 
97; his foundation of Hérakleia, 480. 

Eurymedén, poem of Simonidés on the 
battles at, 259, 515. 

Eusebios, on the date of Phalaris, 


459- 

Eustathios, on the tomb of Stésichoros, 
507. 

Evagoras of Cyprus, 433. 

Exainetos, alleged father of Empedoklés, 


558. 


F. 


Fazello, T., on Ortygia, 505; on Epi- 
charmos, 544. 

Federation, chances of in Sicily, 316. 

Finlay, George, his history of Greece 
under foreign domination, 163. 

Fish of Sicily, 398, 400. 
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Folkland, division of, at Syracuse, 
328. 


G 


Galateia, Bacchylidés’ story of, 266. 

Games, Sicilian, frequented from Old 
Greece, 37-39, 401, 531, 532. 

Tapopo, their position at Syracuse, 
13,14; actas acourt, 14-16, 37-39, 
117; take refuge at Kasmenai, 39 ; 
ask help of Gelén, 126, 127; various 
notices of, 436-439; their fall, 439 ; 
uses of the word, 437. 

Gela, rise of tyrants at, 100; disputes 
and secession, 101-103 ; its govern- 
ment oligarchic, 104; tyranny of 
Kleandrosat,104; refuses to acknow- 
ledge the sons of Hippokratés, 121 ; 
tyranny of Gelon at, 124; becomes 
secondary to Syracuse, 128, 129; 
Hierén regent at, 129; its citizens 
moved to Syracuse by Gelén, 131 ; 
death of Alschylus at, 281; metro- 
polis of the new Kamarina, 318. 

Gellias of Akragas, 391; his splendour 
and bounty, 393 ; his mission to Cen- 
turipa, ib. 

Gelén, son of Deinomenés, his historic 
position, 99,122; his descent from Té- 
linés, 122 ; his services under Hippo- 
kratés, 123; his treatment of the 
sons of Hippokratés, 124; becomes 
tyrant of Gela, 124, 125, 496, 497 ; 
his Olympic offerings, 125 ; called in 
by the Syracusan Gamoroi, 127; his 
occupation of Syracuse, 127, 128, 499, 
500; its effects, 128, 129; his trans- 
plantations of men, 130, 131; his 
dealings with oligarchs and commons, 
131, 134, 135; his grants of citizen. 
ship tostrangers, 132-134; his princely 
position, 135, 136; character of his 
government, 136, 137, 218, 219; 
his relation to the commons of 
Syracuse, 137; question of his king- 
Bilis, 1375, | 202; 9.202, i5Or,. 502 5 
extent of his dominion, 137; his 
enlargement of Syracuse, 138-143 ; 
embassy from the Greeks of the Isth- 
mus to, 173-179; his final answer, 
177, 516, 517; his real action at the 
time, 181-183, 517; his march to 
Himera, 189-191; his camp, 191; 
his device of selling the prisoners, 
192; his action in the battle of 
Himera, 196, 197, 519-521; his 
return to Syracuse, 201 ; his statue, 
204; his relations to Therén, 206 ; 
his treaty with Carthage, 207-210, 
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523; his position after the battle, 
211 ; his gifis and temples, 212-214, 
524; . his willand death, 214; his burial 
and worship, 215, 216 ; stories of, 
219-221; his alleged dealings with 
Rome, 221; his special position among 
tyrants, 292 ; notices of his son, 304, 
525; confounded with Phalaris, 467; 
his account of events after the death 
of Dorieus, 478-479, 515; his pro- 
bable share in them, 479, 482, 497; 
his relations to Chromios, 493; his 
treatment of Megara and Kamarina, 
497-499 3 probably orparnyds aito- 
KpaTwp, 500-502; his relations to 
Agésias, 503; called king of Gela, 
D4. 

Géryonéis, poem of Stésichoros on, 151. 

Géryonés, his oracle, 151; compared 
with Phalaris, 465 ; how described by 
Stésichoros, 508. 

Giants, use of in architecture, 405. 

Glaukos of Karystos, Gelén’s deputy at 
Kamarina, his death at Megara, 130, 
498. 

Clase play of Aischylus, 280, 522. 

Gorgias, pupil of Tisias, 330; his life, 
412, 413; his relations to Plato, 413, 
414; his writings and teaching, 414; 
his personal character, 415.416; pupil 
of Korax, 549; pupil of Empedokiés, 
561. 

Gorgos, son of Aristomenés, 484. 

Government, three forms of in Pindar, 
537: 

ue Greece, use of the name, 5, 6. 

Greece, its Greek life stronger than that 
of the colonies, 3, 4; in what sense 
declining in the sixth century, 163, 
164; feeling between Old Greece and 
the colonies, 178, 179. 

Greeks, their relation to barbarian 
neighbours, 4, 5. 

Gregory, Saint, of the Turnips, his 
church at Girgenti, 403. 

Grote, G., on ostracism, 333; on Pha- 
laris, 458; on events after the death 
of Dorieus, 479; on the alliance of 
Persia and Carthage, 510; on the 
war of Segesta and Selinous, 551 ; 
on the foundations of Ducetius, 564 ; 
on Morgantia, 566; on the return of 
Ducetius, 567. 


hale 


Halikyai, enemy of Segesta, 339, 341; 
its place in the Athenian inscription, 


554, 55a: 
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Hamilkar, son of Hannon, force of the 
name, 184; his connexion with Syra- 
cuse, 184; his landing at Panormos, 
186; his agreement with the Seli- 
nuntines, 187; he defeats the Greeks 
in Himera, 189; story of his sacrifice, 
194, 518; -other versions, 195-197. 

Har = brought into Sicily by Anaxilas, 
48 

Haverfield, F., on Achradina, 444. 

Helen, her vengeance on Stésichoros, 
152,153; her presence at Leuké, 152, 


5°9- 

Helen, daughter of Mikythos, 153. 

Hélianax, brother of Stésichoros, 150. 

Hellas, Hellénes, use of the name, 180. 

Heloron, foundation and site of, 17, 18; 
its road and bridge, 18. 

Heléros, river, 18; battle of, 
mistakes about, 497. 

Henna, its relations to Syracuse and 
Kamarina, 36; confounded with 
Atiina, 525. 

Héra, temple of, at Syracuse, 442. 

Hérakleia, to be founded by Dérieus at 
Eryx, 86; founded by Euryleén at 
Minda, 96; its later history, 97, 
479-481; destroyed by Carthage, 98. 

Hérakleidés of Pontos, on Charéndas, 
453; his notice of Phalaris and the 
bull, 461, 466. 

Héraklés, legend of, at Eryx, 87; 
told by Stésichoros, 151, 508, 509; 
by Ibykos, 155; his treatment by 
Hpicharmos, 285. 

Héraklés Mantiklos, 
Messana, 485. 

Herbita, its relations to Kalé Akté, 381. 

Hermippos, his mock heroics, 398. 

Herodotus, his value for Sicilian 
history, 1, 162; his description of the 
army of Xerxes, 172; his account of 
the embassy to Gelon, 174-178, 478, 
515-517; his use of BaoiWevs and 
TUpavvos, 434, 4353; on yaudpor and 
kuAvpiol, 437-439; on the events 
after the death of Dorieus, 478, 479, 
482; on the retirement of Miky- 
thos, 486, 544-546; on the rise of 
Gelén, 496, 497; on Gel6n’s treat- 
ment of Kamarina and Megara, 497, 
498; on the relations between Car- 
thage and Persia, 513 ; on the date of 
the battle of Himera, 514, 515; on 
its details, 518-5 20. 

Hésychios of Milétos (Souidas), accepts 
the letters of Phalaris, 459; on 
Stésichoros, 507. 

Hicks, E. L., quoted, 553. 

Hier6én, son of Deinomenés, his tyranny 


Ear 


temple of, at 
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foretold, 123; governor of Gela 
under Gelén, 129; marries the 
daughter of Anaxilas, 211: suc- 
ceeds Gelén, 214, 525; character of 
his reign, 232, 233; his Hellenic 
championship, 233, 234; how painted 
by Xenophon, 234, 235; his wives, 
235, 520, 530, 533; his spies, 236; 
his relations to bis brother Polyzélos, 
236, 237, 525-528; his foreign policy 
compared with that of Gelén, 237 ; 
defends the Sybarites against Kro- 
ton, ib.; his war with Theron, 238, 
239, 529; delivers Lokroi from 
Anaxilas, 240, 241, 537; his founda- 
tion of Altna, 242-245; called of 
Afitna, 242-244; his treatment of 
Naxos and Katané, 243; his alleged 
exclusion at Olympia, 246, 247; his 
Ktrusean war, 248-250; his deliver- 
ance at Kymé, 250; his helmet, 251; 
his colony at Pithékousa, 251-252 ; 
his relations towards Rhégion, 255, 
256; his relation to the games, 256; 
to poets and philosophers, ib. ; story of 
his sickness and change of tastes, 
257; his bounty, 258; his inter- 
course with Simonidés, 262, 263; 
with Xenophanés, 265; with Bas- 
chylidés, 7b.; references to him in 
Pindar, 266-276, 539, 540; his 
victory at Thebes, 270, 537; his 
sickness commemorated by Pindar, 
273; his kingship, 7b.; his praises by 
Pindar, 275, 276, 539, 540; his re- 
ception of Aischylus, 278; his alleged 
dealings with Themistoklés, 287 ; 
perhaps founder of the theatre at 
Syracuse, 288; his war with Thrasy- 
daios, 297; his policy towards Zanklé 
and Rhégion, 301; his death and 
honours at Attna, ib.; his gifts offered 
by his son, 303; his altar, 310; his 
honours at New Attna, 322; his 
tomb at Katané destroyed, 323; his 
character by Alian, 530; exaggerated 
picture of his oppression, 542. 

Hieron, King of Syracuse, his work in 
the theatre, 288. 

Himera, alleged tyranny of Phalaris at, 
66, 69; landing of the Carthaginians 
at, 187; their double camp, 188; first 
battle before, 189 ; Gelon’s camp at, 
191; battle of, 192-200, 518-521; same 
day as Salamis, 192, 513; temple of 
Poseidon at, 195; character of the 
battle. 198 ; compared with Salamis, 
200, 205; offerings to the gods at, 200; 
oppressive rule of Thrasydaios at, 
238; betrayed by Hierén to Theron, 
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230, 527; new settlement at, 240 ; 
restoration of its commonwealth, 299 ; 
its name and coinage, 300 ; battle of, 
its date, 514, 515; its details ex- 
amined, 518-521 ; commemorated by 
Adschylus, 522. 

Himeras, northern, Stésichoros’ account 
of, 151. 

Himeras, southern, victory of Therén 
at, 147; battle of Syracusans and 
Akragantines at, 383. 

Himilkén, 519. See Hamilkar. 

Hipparis, river, 29. 

Hippias of Elis, his presence in Sicily, 

19. 

Hippokratés, kinsman of Theron, rebels 
against him, 147, 238, 529; alleged 
notices of, in Pindar, 272, 521. 

Hippokratés, tyrant of Gela, 104; his 
Punic war, 105; his conquests among 

he Greek cities, 106; his action at 
Zanklé, 112-114; his war with Syra- 
cuse, 116-119; he restores Kamarina, 
119; his Sikel wars, 120, 121; his 
death, 121 ; history of his sons, 121- 
124; events at his accession, 496, 
497; confused accounts of, 542. 

Hipponion, story of Gelon’s garden at, 
212) 

Hippys of Rhégion, date of, 160. 

Holm, A., on the war of 454 B.C., 552; 
on the temples in Ortygia, 440-443 ; 
on Achradina, 446-448 ; on the date 
of the battle of Himera, 478, 479, 
515; onthe date of Empedoklés, 559. 

Hybla, Galeatic, stands aloof from 
Ducetius, 365. 

Hybla, Héraian, death of Hippokratés 
at, 121. 

Hypsas, river at Akragas, 227. 

Hyrminos, river, 33; battle at, 37. 


I. 


Iamblichos, his account of Phalaris, 


475: 
Iamids, prophetic family, 9o. 
lapygians, notices of, 253; their defeat 
of Tarantines and Rhegines, 254. 
Ibykos of Rhégion, his presence in 
Sicily, 154; his death avenged by 
cranes, 155; his legends of Héraklés 
and Achilleus, 2b.; his witness to the 
mole of Ortygia, 504. 

Inéssa, settled as Attna, 322. 

Ingulf, forgery of compared with that 
of Phalaris, 64, 468. 

Inykon, Hippias’ lecture at, 419. 

Toulis, birthplace of Siménidés, 258. 
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I Santoni at Akrai, 21. 

Ischia. See Pithékousa. 

Isokratés, his life, 429; on Evagoras, 
433; on Bousiris, 470. 

Ispica, valley of, 26. 

Isthmian games at Syracuse, 268, 532. 

Italy, history of the Greek colonies in, 
5, 6; advance of the native races, 
248. 

Ixidn, mention of by Pindar, 537. 


J. 


Justin, on events after the death of 
Dorieus, 482 ; on Darius’ embassy to 
Carthage, 483. 

Jupiter Imperator, 442. 


Ke 


Kadmos of K6és, resigns the tyranny, 
110; settles at Zanklé, 111; his 
mission to Delphi, 182, 183. 

Kalamis, artist employed by Deino- 
menés son of Hierén, 552. 

Kalé Akté, proposed Ionian settlement 
at, 109, 110; its settlement by Duce- 
tius, 378-380; its relation to the 
Sikel movement, 380-381; its later 
history, 384, 385. 

Kallias, Iamid prophet, go. 

Kallipolis conquered by Hippokratés, 
100. 

Kallimachos, on Phalaris, 460. 

Kallistratos, on Pindar’s ode to Xeno- 
kratés, 534. 

Kamarina, its foundation, 28; its site, 
29-32; its lake, 29, 30; mention of, 
by Pindar and Claudian, 29; its coins, 
30, 320; temple of Athéné, 31; its 
walls, 32; its wood, 32, 33; extent of 
its territory, 33; a dependency of 
Syracuse, 34, 35; its revolt, 35; its 
war with Syracuse and destruction, 
36, 37; site ceded to Hippokratés, 
119; he rebuilds the town, ib. ; de- 
stroyed by Gelon, 130, 497; its re- 
storation, 318 ; its new citizens, 319 ; 
oracle about, 440. 

Kapys, rebels against Theron, 147, 
238, 529; alleged references to him 
in Pindar, 272, 531. 

Kasmenai, foundation of, 23; its site 
at Spaccaforno, 25; description of, 
25, 26; occupied by the Gamorot, 
126. 

Katané, power of Charéndas at, 59, 61 ; 
no mention of, under Gel6n, 137, 211, 
214; tomb of Stésichoros at, 150, 
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507, 508; restoration of, 323; its 
coins, 7b. 

Kingship, survivals of in the Greek 
commonwealths, 9, 10, 432-435; 
beginnings of in England, 10; its 
relation to tyranny, 53-55; question 
of in the case of Geloén, Hierén, and 
Théron, 501, 502. 

Kinyps, settlement of Dérieus at, 85. 

Kleandros, his tyranny at Gela and 
death, 104; its date, 479; events 
after his death, 497. 

Kleandros, son of Hippokratés, 122. 

Kleomenés, preferred to Dérieus, 84, 85. 

Kleophrén. See Leophroén. 

Kohler, on the Athenian inscription, 
554- 

Korax, his oratory, 329, 330, 549; his 
political position, ib.; alleged refer- 
ences to him in Pindar, 531. 

Korkyra, compared with Kamarina, 35; 
her joint mediation with Corinth, 
118, 

Kos, birthplace of Epicharmos, 283, 


543: 

Kottabos, invented in Sicily, 401. 

Kpayeras, word, 531. 

Krastos, alleged birthplace of Epichar- 
mos, 283, 543. 

Krathis, battle of Sybaris and Kroton 
by, 89, 90. 

Kroton, accounts of its war with Sybaris, 
89, 90; Hierén protects the Sybarites 
against, 237, 526, 527. 

KvAdAvpiot, use and meaning of the 
word, 437-439. 

Kydippé, wife of Anaxilas, 144. 

Kyllyrioi, their position at Syracuse, 
D3. 

Kymé, its greatness, 248; its haven, 
ib.; tyranny of Aristodémos at, 249; 
attacked by the Etruscans, 250; de- 
livered by Hierén, ib., 493; import- 
ance of the victory, 252. 

Kyréné, kings of, 432, 433; vassal of 
Persia, 513. 


L. 


Laios, prophecies of, 86. 

Latomiai at Syracuse, 43, 44. 

Laws, their character in early times, 
59, 60. 

Lednidas, his alleged relations with 
Sicily, 482, 483. 

Leontinoi, tyranny of Panaitios at, 56 ; 
its war with Megara, 57; its alleged 
conquest by Phalaris, 79, 467; its re- 
lation to Hippokratés, 106; its founda- 
tion, 427. 
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Leénymos of Krotén, legend of, 152, 
Wey, 

Leophrén, son of Anaxilas, his war 
with Lokroi, 240, 490; his death, 
241; his Olympic victory, 491. 

Ledéprepés, father of Simoénidés, 258. 

Leuké, island of the heroes, 152. 

AiAvBaror, no such people, 551. 

Lilybaion, confused with Motya by 
Diodoros, 340, 550. 

Livy, his notice of Achradina, 445; 
of Tycha, 546. 

Lloyd, W. W., quoted, 492, 494, 534, 
537, 549. 

Lokroi, war of Anaxilas and Leophrén 
against, 490; story of the vow, 2b. ; 
delivered by Hier6n, 537. 

Lorenz, O., on Epicharmos, 542, 543. 

Lucanians, their advance against the 
Greeks, 6. 

Lucian, his discourses on Phalaris, 47 1- 
475- 

Lykophrén, his scholiast on Phalaris, 
460, 405. 

Lykortas, sets up the statue of Phor- 
mis, 133. 


M. 


Maktauros,alleged birthplace of Stési- 
choros, 149. 

Maktorion, succession from Gela, Io. 

Mamerkos, brother of Stésichoros, 150. 

Mainertire wine, 400. 

Mamertinus. See Mamerkos. 

Mamertium, town in Bruttium, 507. 

Mantiklos, son of Aristomenés, 484. 

Marcius, Gaius, legend of, 221. 

Massalia, its history, 5. 

Mazaka, laws of Charéndas sung at, 


454- 

Mede, use of the name, 108. 

Médeia, her marriage with Achilleus, 
155. 

peyadoronees, epithet of Syracuse, 139. 

Megara, Old, trial and execution of 
Thrasydaios at, 298; tomb of Em- 
pedoklés at, 559. 

Megara, Sicilian, its first war with 
Leontinoi, 57; its treatment by 
Gel6n, 131, 132, 497-499; presence 
of Epicharmos at, 283. 

Melanippos, story of, 72, 73. 

Melité, inscriptions from, 560, 

Meltzer, O , on the embassy of Darius to 
Carthage, 483; on the alliance of 
Persia and Carthage, 510; on the 
battle of Himera. 521. 

Menz. See Menenum. 

Menenum, whether 
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birthplace of 


Ducetius, 361 ; its position and re- 
mains, 362-364; compared with his 
other foundations, 378, 380, 385 ; its 
relations to Mevai and Neai, 563, 
564. 

Méeva, 563. 

Messana, Messéné, name transferred to 
Zanklé, 115, 316, 317, 4806, 487, 489 ; 
its coins, 488. 

Messapians, distinguished from the 
Japygians, 253. 

Megssenian wars, notice of, 484. 

Messenians of Peloponnésos, settlement 
of in Sicily, 317, 487; legendary 
settlement at Zanklé, 485. 

Meton, father of Empedoklés, 345 ; his 
settlement at Thourioi, 559. 

Mezger, F., his account of Syracuse, 271, 
451; on Achradina, 451; on the 
odes to Chromios, 492 ; on references 
im Pindar, 531. 

Midas of Akragas, his Olympic victory, 
269. 

Mikythos, guardian of the sons of 
Anaxilas, 241; his rule at Rhégion, 
254; his foundation of Pyxous, 7. ; 
his trial, gifts, and death, 301, 302 ; 
his retirement, 544-546 ; his statues, 
5453; his position, 545, 546. 

Milétos, fall of, 108. 

Milesians, share in the Samian expedi- 
tion to Sicily, 110. 

Mimes, 416. 

Mineo. See Menenum. 

Minéa, foundation of Euryleén at, 96 ; 
its later history, 97. See Hérakleia. 

Minds, restoration of his bones, 296. 

Miracles, pagan and medieval, 351,561. 

Mitford, W., on the accession of Gel6n, 
499; on the alliance with Carthage, 
510; on the return of Ducetius, 567 ; 
nature of his history, 568. 

Mommsen, T., on the alliance of Persia 
and Carthage, 511. 

Morgantia, taken by Ducetius, 365 ; 
called Greek, 566. 

Motya, its coins, 423; confounded with 
Lilybaion, 550; with Motyca, 552. 

Motyca, confounded with Motya, 552. 

Motyon, taken and lost by Ducetius, 
369-372; its name, 369. 

Movers, on AtAvfato, 551. 

Mure, W., quoted, 509. 

Mylétids, their banishment, 24. 


N. 


Naxos conquered by Hippokratés, 106. 
Nex. See Menenum. 
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Neaiton, its foundation, 17. 
Neanthés, his account of Epicharmos, 


543: 
Nebuchadnezzar, in Africa and Spain, 
513. 
Nemean games at Altna, founded by 
Hierén, 286, 532. 
Netum. See Neaiton. 
Nikasippos, 536. 
Nikoklés, father-in-law 
235. 
Nikomachos, charioteer of Xenokratés, 


of Hierén, 


534- 

Nisa, possible reference to, in Sappho, 
149. 

‘Nomai, battle at, 371; place of Duce- 
tius’ defeat, 563, 565. 

Noto, Old and New, 17. 


O. 

Oanis, river, 33. ° 

Olympia, gifts of Gelon at, 212. 

Olympieion at Syracuse, 47; Hippo- 
kratés’ treatment of, 117, 118. 

Orders, use of, in architecture, 409, 
410. 

Oresteia of Auschylus, when acted, 
278. 

Ortygia, jomed to the mainland by a 
mole, 139, 140; practically the akro- 
polis of Syracuse, 140 ; occupied by 
Thrasyboulos, 305; by the mercen- 
aries, 312; temples on, 440-443 ; 
called a peninsula, 505, 537. 

Ostracism, Athenian, its real nature, 


332) 333: 
Ovid, his account of Sappho, 149. 


jet 
Peestum. See Poseiddnia. 
Palazzuolo. See Akrai. 


Palica, foundation of Ducetius, 366- 
368 ; compared with his other founda- 
tions, 378; destroyed by the Syra- 
cusans, 386. 

Palici, their relation to Ducetius, 364, 

66. 

Pannitios of Leontinoi, first recorded 
tyrant in Sicily, 56; his trick for 
seizing the tyranny, 56. 

Pantarés, his Olympic victory, 104. 

Pantheia, raised from the dead by Em- 
pedoklés, 355, 561, 562. 

Parasite, character of, 398. 

Parian Chronicle, on the date of the 
Gamoroi, 436. 

Parmenidés, his relations to Empedo- 
klés, 561. 
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Pausanias, his relations to Empedoklés, 
561. 

Pausanias, his notice of the expedition 
of Dérieus, 88 ; his confusion as to 
the date of Anaxilas, 484, 485; the 
story comes from Rhianos, 484-488 ; 
on Stésichoros, 507; quotes the 
Glaukos of Auschylus, 522; on the 
offerings of Mikythos, 545; on the 
offerings of Akragas, 551, 552, 555; 
his confusion of Motya and Motyca, 
552. 

Pediarchos, Gelon’s captain of archers, 
519. 

Peithagoras, tyrant of Selinous, 96. 

Periklés, compared with Empedoklés, 


Perilaos, Perillos, artist of the brazen 
bull, 75, 464, 405. 

Persia, advance of, in Asia, 108 ; use of 
the name, ib.; its alliance with Car- 
thage, 166, 169; its intercourse with 
the west, 167; kings of, their policy, 
Biz 

Persian war in Greece, its character, 
163. 

Persians, play of Epicharmos, 285. 

Persians of Adschylus acted at Syra- 
cuse, 279. 

Personal 
105. ; 

Petalism, its institution and working 
at Syracuse, 332-335. 

Petron of Himera, his name and philo- 
sophy, 159, 160. 

Pfalz, M., on the alliance of Persia and 
Carthage, 510. 

Phaiax makes the drains at Akragas, 
22 

Phalaris, his tyranny at Akragas, 64-77; 
his forged letters, 64, 468, 469 ; his 
birthplace, 65; Aristotle’s account of, 
65, 66; his rise to power, 66-68 ; ex- 
aggeration of his dominion, 69 ; his 
Sikan warfare, 69-70 ; his later repu- 
tation, 70; apologies for him, 71 ; 
spares Chariton and Melanippos, 72, 
73; compared with Dionysios, 74 ; 
his bull, 74-77, 461-466 ; his over- 
throw, 77, 477; his death, 78; local 
importance of his story, 79; small 
real knowledge of him, 458; his date, 
459; his name, birthplace, and 
parentage, 460, 461; other stories of, 
466, 467; extent of his dominions, 
ib.; no connexion with Himera, 
466; motives for the forgery of the 
letters, 469, 470; Lucian’s discourse 
on, 471, 475; his alleged dealings 
with Pythagoras, 475, 479. 


service under tyrants, 


INDEX. 


Phayllos, Syracusan admiral, his banish- 
ment, 336. 

Pherenikos, horse of Hier6n, 275. 

Philammoén, wrestles, 498. 

Philémén, his references to Sicily, 399. 

Philip of Macedonia compared with 
Ducetius, 359-361. 

Philippos of Krotén, his story, death, 
and honours, 88, 95. 
Philistos, his account of the war be- 
tween Syracuse and Kamarina, 36. 
Pheenicia, its position under the Per- 
sian kings, 168; its mediation 
between Persia and Carthage, 169- 
512. 

Phenicians, their position at Syra- 
cuse, 13; their repulse of Déorieus, 
92-95; their imitation of Greek coins, 


Ze 

Phoinix of Akragas, destroys the tomb 
of Simoénidés, 264. 

Phormis of Mainalos, his removal to 
Syracuse, 133; his offerings, ib. ; 
guardian of Gelén’s son, 214. 

Phormos, comic poet, 286. 

Photios, on the letters of Phalaris, 
460. 

Pictures, 411. 

Pindar, his references to Sicilian history, 
1; his evidence for the brazen bull, 
75,162, 461; his ode to Agésias, 134, 
503; hisodestoTher6n, 147, 270-275; 
his verses on the battle of Himera, 
206, 207; hisodesto Hieron, 233, 234, 
242, 270-276, 536-542; his warnings 
to. himy, 246, 273-275, 539, 5405 
his alleged enmity with Bacchylidés, 
265; value and order of his odes, 
266-276 ; his early odes, 268, 269; 
his odes to princes, 270; his visit 
to Sicily, 275, 538; his death, 277 ; 
his ode to Psaumis, 31g, 320; his 
odes to Chromios, 491-495 ; his visits 
to him, 493; on the forefathers of 
Hierén, 527; character of his scho- 
liasts, 530; his supposed relations 
to Bacchylidés, 530, 531; his ode 
and skolion to Xenophon of Corinth, 
532; his odes to Xenokratés or Thra- 
syboulos, 532-536; written after the 
fall of the Emmenids, 535; their 
special tone, 536; his skolion to 
Thrasyboulos, ib. ; dates of his odes 
to Hierén, ib.; their oligarchic tone, 
537; his use of kingly titles, 540, 
542. 

Pithékousa, settlements on, 251. 

Pittakos, his power at Mityléné, 59, 


433- 
Plass, H. G., quoted, 481. 
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Plato, his relations to Gorgias, 413 ; his 
notice of Charéndas, 452. 

Plebs. See Demos. 

Plutarch, on Achradina, 445; on the 
bull of Phalaris, 465; on Geldn’s 
treaty with Carthage, 523; on the 
temple of Démétér, 524. 

Polemén, on the temples in Ortygia, 


441. 
Polichna at Syracuse, its position, 42, 


47, 49- 

Pollis, king of Syracuse, 8-10, 431-436; 
other persons of the name, 436. 

Pollux, on Gamoroi, 437; on the tomb 
of Stésichoros, 507. 

Polyainos, his account of Gelén at 
Megara, 498; of his rise to power, 
500; on the battle of Himera, 519. 

Polybios, on the bull of Phalaris, 462, 
463; on the embassy to Gelon, 516; 
his neglect of early writers, 517. 

Polykleitos. See Polykritos. 

Polykritos, his account of Gellias, 393. 

Polyzélos, marries Damareta, 215, 525, 
537; his position, 215; Hierén’s plots 
against him, 236, 237, 526-529; his 
relations to Therén, 238, 239; sup- 
posed references to, in Pindar, 271. 

Poseidén, his temple at Himera, 195, 
52t. 

Poseidénia becomes barbarian, 164. 

Praxitelés of Mantineia and Kamarina, 
his Olympic victory, 319. 

Prophecies, collections of, 86. 

Prétagoras, his presence in Sicily, 419. 

Proxenos, his relations to Gorgias, 


413. 
Psaumis, his Olympic victory and ode, 


BO: 

Puiteoli. See Dikaiarchia. 

Pyrrhos, dog of Gelon, 221. 

Pythagoras, appears in the story of 
Phalaris, 77, 472, 475; legends of, in 
Sicily, 158, 159; his relation to Epi- 
charmos, 283. 


R. 


Ragusa, river. See Hyrminos. 

Ras Melkart. See Hérakleia. 

Rhégion, legislation of Charéndas at, 
61; its connexion with Zanklé, 107 ; 
its constitution, 107, 489; tyranny 
of Anaxilas at, 107; its defeat by the 
Japygians, 254; its relations to 
Hieron, 255, 256. 

Rhetoric, beginnings of the art, 329. 

Rhétors, 415. 

Rhianos, his poem on the Messenian 
War, 484, 488. 
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Rifriscolaro, river, 32. 

Rome, story of corn sent by Gelén to, 
221. 

Rossolini, not the site of Kasmenai, 


25. 
S. 


Sabyllos, kills Kleandros of Gela, 104. 
Sacrifices, human, at Carthage, 523. 
Sacrilege, punishment, of at Delphoi, 


473- 

Sagras, battle of, 152, 509. 

Salamis, battle of, on the same day as 
Himera, 192, 200, 205, 514. 

Salinas, A., on the battle and temple 
of Himera, 520, 521. 

Samos, Samians, tyranny of Aiakés at, 
108 ; migration from, to Sicily, 110 ; 
settlement at Zanklé, 111; treaty 
with Hippokratés, 113; turned out 
by Anaxilas, 115. 

Santa Croce, remains at, 33, 34. 

Santa Maria det Greci, church of, at 
Girgenti, 146. 

Sappho, her visit to Sicily, 149, 437. 

Sardinia, proposed migration to, 108. 

Schubring, J., on the temples in Orty- 
gia, 440-443; on Achradina, 445, 


Scicli, not the site of Kasmenai, 27. 

Scipio Atmilianus, brings back the 
brazen bull, 462, 463. 

Scott, Sir W., quoted, 434. 

Sculpture, advance in, 409. 

Segesta, helps in the repulse of Dérieus, 
92; honours paid by it to Philippos, 
95 asks help from Athens, 339; its 
coins, 422; its relation to Carthage 
after the death of Dorieus, 481, 484; 
its relations to Selinous, 551, 553; 
embassy from, to Athens, 553; com- 
memorative inscription, 554. 

elinous, tyranny of Therdén at, 81 ; its 
warfare with Pheenicians, 82; tyranny 
of Peithagoras at, 96; its outpost of 
Minda, 96, 07; tyranny of Huryleén 
at, 97; temple of Zeus at, ib. ; its rela- 
tions to Carthage, 98, 481, 484; its 
relations to Hamilkar, 187; the let- 
ters intercepted, 196; its relations to 
Gel6n,211; its offerings for victory over 
an unnamed enemy, 339, 550, 551 5 
Empedoklés cleanses the rivers, 353 ; 
his worship there, 354; its prosperity, 
408; its temples, 408-410; its 
sculptures, 409; discoveries on the 
western hill, 410; its relation to 
Segesta, 551; commemorative in- 


scription, 553, 555- 
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Senate, action of, at Syracuse, 38. 

Senate of a thousand, at Rhégion, 
489. 

Servius, on Kamarina, 440. 

Sicily, early prosperity of its Greek 
cities, I, 2,6; their special advan- 
tages, 3 ; comparison with Italy, 5 ; 
forms of tyranny in, 55; first re- 
corded war between Greeks in, 56; 
its share in Greek poetry, 148 5 war- 
fare in, compared with Old Greece, 
170, 171; local games in, 268; its 
increased connexion with Old Greece, 
291; its cities after the fall of the 
tyrants, 315, 324-327, 350; federal 
tendencies in, 3163 comparison 
with Old Greece, 326; warfare in 
the west, 338-342; its prosperity 
between the two Punic invasions, 
388-390 ; independence of its cities, 
390; its cookery and luxury, 398- 
401 ; its fish, 398-400; its games, 
401; buildings, tb.; visitors to, 417— 
419; its increased dealings with Old 
Greece, 427; visitors from Old Greece 
to its local games, 531. 

Sikels, their position at Syracuse, 13 ; 
their remains at Akrai, 21; con- 
trasted with American Indians, 22 ; 
allied with Kamarina against Syra- 
cuse, 36 ; their remains on Achradina, 
46 ; wars of Hippokratés with, 120 ; 
their action in Greek affairs, 306, 
321; compared with Lucanians, 358 ; 
their union under Ducetius, 361, 365 ; 
Sikel element in Kalé Akté, 380; 
their hellenization, 387, 388, 422- 
424; their treatment in proverbs and 
comedy, 420, 421. 

Silius, reading of, about Nepal, 563. 

Simoénidés, his verses on the battle of 
Himera, 205, 206 ; his dialogue with 
Hierén, 235; his mediation between 
Theroén and Hierédn, 238, 528; his 
birth-place, 258; his poems on the 
Persian wars, 259; stories of, 260; his 
gift of memory, 261; his avarice, 
261; his ode to Anaxilas, 262; his 
intercourse with Hierén, 262-264 ; 
his burial and tomb at Akragas, 264; . 
on Stésichoros, 509; poem on the 
Eurymedo6n, 515. 

Skopas, his dealings with Simdnideés, 
260, 261. 

Skythés, father of Kadmos of Kés, 


109. 

Skythés of Zanklé, called king, 9, 434 ; 
his war with Anaxilas, 107; his: 
name, 109; he invites the Jonians 
to Sicily, ib.; his Sikel war, 111; 


INDEX. 


imprisoned by Hippokratés, 
escapes to Darius, 114. 

Sophists, 415. 

Sophoklés, references 
417. 

Séophrén, his mimes, 416. 

Spaccaforno, site of Kasmenai, 25. 

Spaniards, their valiant resistance at 
Himera, 1098. 

Sparta refuses help to the Sikeliots, 99. 

Statues, 411. 

Stésichoros, his fable, 66, 508 ; called of 
Himera, 149, 506; his descent, 149 ; 
his true name, 149, 150; his brothers, 
150, 507; his alleged relations to 
Phalaris, 150, 466; his Géryonéis, 151, 
509; his legend of Héraklés, 151, 
152,509; story of his blindness, 15 2— 
154, 508; his tomb, 150, 507; his 
parable of the eagle, 154; proverbs 
about, 507,508; Homer’s soul passes 
into him, 509. 

Strabo, his notice of Charéndas, 454; 
on the founding of Rhégion, 489; on 
the bridge of Ortygia, 504, 505; on 
the Glaukos of Adschylus, 522. 

oTpaTnyos avToxpatwp, force of the title, 
137, FOO. 502: 

Stubbs, W., on miracles, 561. 

Stymphalos, connexion of Agésias with, 
503. 

avyKAnTos, 560. 

Suppliants, rights of, 374. 

Syagros, his embassy to Gelén, 173, 
1753; name of, 517. 

Sybaris, possible birthplace, of Charén- 
das, 61, 455; alleged share of Dérieus 
in its overthrow, 89; its remnant de- 
fended by Hierén against Krotén, 
237; survival of kingship at, 435; 
action of Polyzélos at, 526, 527. 

Syracuse, her early and later import- 
ance, 8; question of kingship at, 8- 
10; her early political history, 12-14; 
her settlements, 16; her territorial 
advance, 16-34; compared with 
Rome, 17; advance along the eastern 
coast, 17, 18; advance to the south, 
Ig; her territory compared with At- 
tica, 28; her relations towards Kama- 
rina, 34; war with Kamarina, 36; 
her relations with Gela, 37; civil dis- 
putes, 37-40 ; driving out of the Ga- 
morot, 39; first Syracusan democracy, 
40, 126; the oldest temples, 40-43, 47 ; 
system of outposts, 42-48; no tyrants 
at, in early times, 49 ; war of Hippo- 
kratés with, 116-118, 157; cedes 
Kamarina to Hippokratés, 119 ; sub- 
mits to Gelon, 127, 128; effects of his 


112°; 


to Sicily -in, 
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possession, 128, 129; enlargement 
of, under Gelén, 138-143, 447, 448; 
taking in of the outposts, 138, 139 ; 
the new agora, 140, 141; the water- 
works, 142 ; harbours and docks, 143 ; 
her position and mission under Gelén, 
165; local games at, 268; burial of 
Epicharmos at, 283; date of the 
theatre, 288; revolt of, against 
Thrasyboulos, 305; the outer city 
occupied by the citizens, 306; re- 
storation of the commonwealth, 309 ; 
its decrees, ib. ; exclusion of the new 
citizens, 310, 311; their resistance, 
312; fortification of Tycha, 7b., 
315; new position of Syracuse, 314, 
325-327; land questions at, 327- 
329; growth of rhetoric at, 329; 
attempts at tyranny at, 330-332; 
institution of petalism, 332-335 ; its 
democracy compared with Athens, 
3353 Etruscan wars, 336-338 ; help 
given to, by Empedoklés, 354; war 
with Ducetius, 369-372; he takes 
refuge and is spared, 373-370; 
her relations to Kalé Akté, 381; war 
and rivalry with Akragas, 382-384 ; 
Sikel war, 386, 387; ‘Syracusan 
table, 397; sumptuary laws at, ib.; 
the Syracusan in Xenophon, 398 ; its 
advance after the fall of Ducetius, 
424; its schemes of conquest, 425, 
426; threatens the Chalkidian towns, 
427; the temples in Ortygia, 440- 
443; temples of Démétér and Perse- 
phoné at, 524; Isthmian games at, 


532. 
fie 


Taras, unsuccessful war with the Iapy- 
gians, 253, 254; changes in its con- 
stitution, 255; survival of kingship 
at, 435. 

Tauromenion, premature mention of, 
167. 

Tegea, death of Mikythos at, 302; his 
statues at, 545. 

Télemachos, overthrows the power of 
Phalaris, 78; his descent and _ posi- 
tion at Akragas, 78, 79, 477. 

Télinés, his descent and possession of 
sacred things, 102; his mission to 
Maktoérion, 103; priesthood of him- 
self and his descendants, 7b. 

Tellias. See Gellias. 

Télos, island, 102,103. 

Télys, various accounts of, 88, 89; 
his position at Sybaris, 435. 

Temenités, quarter of Syracuse, 43. 
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Térillos, tyrant of Himera, 144; driven 
out by Therén, 184; not heard of in 
the campaign, 185. 

‘eutos, Sikan king, 69. 

Thebes, Hieron’s victory at, 537. 

Themistoklés, his alleged exclusion of 
Hierén at Olympia, 246, 247, 537; 
his alleged visit to Sicily, 287. 

Theognis, his relations to Old and New 
Megara, 156, 15"; his poem on the 
deliverance of Syracuse, 157. 

Theophrastos, or Charéndas, 453. 

Theoxenos, favourite of Pindar, 277. 

Thermopylai, fight of, compared with 
Himera, 514. 

Ther6én, tyrant of Akragas, 70,0144: 
his descent, 144; his rise to power, 
145, 140; his character and govern- 
ment, 146-148; odes of Pindar to, 
147; drives out Térillos, 184; oc- 
cupies Himera, 187; sends for help 
from Gelén, 189; his share in the 
battle, 199; his works at Akragas, 
222-232; compared with those of 
Gelén, 222; his war with Hierdén, 
238, 239; his vengeance at Himera, 
239, 527; his new settlement there, 
240; his relation to the games, 256 ; 
his patronage of Simdnidés, 263; 
odes of Pindar to, 270-273 ; his death 
and tomb, 295, 296; whether called 
king, 528, 529. 

Théron, tyrant of Selinous, 81, 82. 

Thessalos, name, 88. 

Thirlwall, C., on Ducetius, 564; on 
Morgantia, 566. 

Thourioi, Charéndas transferred to, 61 ; 
its foundation, 427. 

Thrasyboulos, son of Deinomenés, his 
tyranny at Syracuse, 304; revolt 
against him, 305; besieged by the 
citizens, 305-308 ; withdraws to Lok- 
roi, 308. 

Thrasyboulos, son of Xenokratés, Pin- 
dar’s ode to, 298; his relations to 
his father, 534; special tone of the 
odes to him, 534-536. 

Thrasydaios, son of Therén, his oppres- 
sion at Himera, 238,526; his tyranny 
at Akragas, 296; his war with Hieron, 
297 ; his overthrow and death at Old 
Megara, 297, 298. 

Thucydidés, his presence in Sicily, 419 ; 
on Syracusan topography, 447, 449, 
504, 547; on the naming of Messana, 
487; on the destruction of Kamarina, 
497; on the transplantation of the 
Megarians, 499. 

Thymbris, Mount, water brought from, 
to Syracuse, 142. 
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Timaios, his evidence for the brazen 
bull, 74-76, 462, 463; on Chromios, 
493; on the rise of Gelén, 496; on 
the embassy to Gelén, 517; on the 
battle of Himera, 519-521; on the 
accession of Hierén, 523; on Hierén 
and Polyzélos, 528, 529; on Darius’ 
embassy to Carthage, 483 ; on Empe- 
doklés, 559, 561. 

Tisias, original name of Stésichoros, 
149, 150. 

Tisias, pupil of Korax, 330, 549; teacher 
of Gorgias, 412; alleged reference to 
him in Pindar, 531. 

Torture. barbarian, 76, 77. 

Transplantations of men, 130. 

Trapani, changes in the coast at, 


94- 

Trinakia, taken by Syracusans, 387. 

Triopos, sanctuary at, 102. 

Trireme, house at Akragas, story of, 
392. 

Tycha, quarter of Syracuse, its extent 
and fortifications, 306, 312, 313, 
314, 546-548; origin of the name, 
548. 

Tyndarién, his attempt at tyranny at 
Syracuse, 330-332. 

Tyranny, commonly short-lived, 54, 
292; forms of in Sicily, 55; later 
forms of, 7b.; effect of hereditary 
succession in, 293, 294; levelling 
effect of, 294, 325. 

Tyrant, force of the name, 50; its 
meaning under the Empire, 50, 51 ; 
its relation to kingship, 51-54; 
nature of their power, 52, 54; most 
common in colonies, 55, 435; differ- 
ent position of tyrants in Sicily 
and in Old Greece. 104; their patron- 
age of poets and philosophers, 257 ; 
dress of, 519. 

Tzetzés, John, accepts the letters of 
Phalaris, 460 ; on the bull, 464. 


YV 


Valerius Maximus, on the death of 
Charondas, 454; on that of Phalaris, 
477: 

Vases, 412. 

Vassalage, cases of, 106. 

Vessa, war of Phalaris with, 69. 

Villainage in the Greek colonies, 


£3; 

Volscians, whether hired by Carthage, 
ze 

Vulcanius collis at Agrigentum, 406, 
407. 


INDEX. 
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Xenokratés, brother of Therén, 147, 
532; his victories in the games, 147, 
534; ode of Simdnidés to, 264; odes 
of Pindar to, 268, 269, 273, 534-536; 
dead when the odes were written, 
535: 

Xenophanés of Kolophén, his visit to 
Sicily, 157; his experience of tyrants, 
158; his intercourse with Hierdn, 
265. 

Xenophon, his dialogue of Hierén, 235 ; 
his Symposium, 398. 

Xenophon of Corinth, his victories in 
Sicily, 268. 

Xerxes, his negotiations with Carthage, 
169; his march, 173. 
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Zaleukos, his date and laws, 60, 455. 

Zanklé, its relation to Hippokratés, 
106; its connexion with Rhégion, 
107; its king Skythés, 107; seized 
by the Samians, 111; its army en- 
slaved by Hippokratés, 113 ; occupied 
by Anaxilas, 115; name changed to 
Messana, ib., 316,317 ; separated from 
Rhégion, 315; new citizens planted 
in its territory, 316. 

Zénon of Hyelé, connected with Pha- 
laris, 476, 477. 

Zeus, his robe in the Syracusan Olym- 
pieion, 118; his temple at Akragas, 
66, 67, 80, 80, 81, 402-406. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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